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Foreword 


John L. Hennessy . 
Frederick Emmons Terman Dean of Engineering, Stanford University 


1 am delighted to be able to write the foreword for this exciting and timely new book 
on parallel computing. The insightful approach taken by the authors combined with 
a systematic and quantitative examination of different architectures distinguishes 
this book from all previous books on parallel architecture. The approach, which is 
developed in the first four chapters, has three major innovations: it builds on the 
recent convergence of parallel architectures, it uses applications as a driver for evalu- 
ating and analyzing architectures, and it is grounded in a solid methodology for per- 
formance evaluation. 

The recent convergence among the shared memory and message-passing para- 
digms, which is described in Chapter 1, provides new opportunities for characteriz- 
ing and analyzing architectures in a common framework. Relying on this 
convergence, the authors describe four fundamental design issues (communication 
abstraction, programming model, communication and replication, and perfor- 
mance) that create a framework for talking about a wide variety of architectures and 
implementations. Within this framework, different architectural approaches are 
compared and examined critically. 

One cannot understand the design trade-offs or performance of multiprocessors 
without understanding the interaction of applications and architecture. Accordingly, 
Chapters 2 and 3 describe a set of parallel programs as well as how the applications 
are parallelized and organized for performance. These chapters illuminate both the 
parallel programming process and its challenges in addition to laying a foundation 
for quantitative evaluation of architectural approaches and implementations. These 
chapters are key to understanding the performance of multiprocessors, and Chapter 
4 illustrates this by showing how to evaluate an architecture using a parallel work- 
load. The authors also describe the complexities of evaluating parallel machines, 
including issues arising from the scaling of machine sizes and workloads. Together 
these three chapters form the foundation on which the remaining chapters build. 

Small-to-medium-sized shared memory multiprocessors are the dominant form 
of parallel architecture seen today, and understanding the principles and design 
trade-offs of these machines is critical to anyone interested in parallel computing. 


x Foreword 


Chapter 5 describes the key concepts underlying shared memory multiprocessing: 
cache coherency, memory consistency, and synchronization. The authors then de- 
scribe the detailed design of snoop-based shared memory multiprocessors, including 
two detailed case studies, in Chapter 6. 

Designing multiprocessors that scale to larger numbers of processing nodes 
remains one of the most challenging and controversial aspects of multiprocessor 
architecture. Chapter 7 devotes itself to such machines, spanning the design space 
from message passing to shared memory. Chapter 8 extends this discussion by 
examining the use of directory schemes, which allow cache coherency to scale to 
larger numbers of processing nodes. The basics of directory-based coherence are dis- 
cussed, and two detailed case studies form the core of the chapter. These case studies 
are the first detailed and quantitative examinations of commercial implementations 
of directory-based cache coherence. 

Some of the most important hardware and software technologies used in multi- 
processors are largely independent of the details of the architectural approach. 
Hence, the authors explore these key technologies in a set of three chapters. Chapter 
9 describes the software implications, hardware requirements, and performance 
trade-offs that arise in meniory systems, including both consistency issues and the 
extended use of caching. Chapter 10 examines interconnection technology, a key 
constituent of any multiptocessor. Finally, Chapter 11 examines techniques for 
tolerating latency, in many ways the key “universal” design problem for parallel 
computers. 

The book concludes with an insightful discussion of future hardware and soft- 
ware challenges. First, the authors discuss likely evolutionary scenarios in the hard- 
ware and software domain. Then they turn to the potential hurdles in a pair of 
sections entitled “Hitting a wall.” Finally, they examine potential breakthroughs! I 
found the final chapter both stimulating and thought provoking. The different back- 
grounds and complementary strengths of the authors help make this chapter both 
perspicacious and provocative. 

In summary, this is an exciting and dynamic new exploration of the multiproces- 
sor design space. The convergence in architectural approaches combined with the 
authors’ framework has made it possible to establish a common ground on which to 
examine the diversity of modern parallel architectures. A few years ago, it would 
have been impossible to write this book because the architectural approaches were 
too divergent. Similarly, without the attention to quantitative measures of perfor- 
mance and the interaction between applications and architectures, this book would 
be much less distinctive. Instead, the authors have taken advantage of the conver- 
gence and the focus on an applications-driven and performance-based analysis to 
produce a unique and insightful exploration of parallel architectures. This approach, 
combined with the unique strengths and experiences of the authors, yields a treatise 
that is far more perceptive than any other book in parallel architecture. I congratu- 
late the authors and commend this book to all readers interested in both the practice 
and concepts of parallel processing and the future of these technologies. 
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Preface 


Parallel computing has become a critical component of the computing technology of 
the 1990s, and it is likely to have as much impact over the next 20 years as micro- 
processors have had over the past 20. Indeed, the two technologies are deeply 
linked, as the evolution of highly integrated microprocessors and memory chips 
makes multiprocessor systems increasingly attractive. Multiprocessors already repre- 
sent the high-performance end of almost every segment of the computing market, 
from the fastest supercomputers and largest data centers to departmental servers to 
the individual desktop. Tightly integrated clusters of PCs, workstations, or even 
multiprocessors are emerging as scalable Internet servers. In the past, computer ven- 
dors employed a range of technologies and processor architectures to provide 
increasing performance across their product line. Today, the same state-of-the-art 
microprocessor is used throughout. To obtain a significant range of performance, the 
primary approach is to increase the number of processors, and the economies of 
scale make this extremely attractive. Very soon, several processors will fit on a single 
chip and multiprocessors will be even more widespread than they are today. 

Although parallel computing has a long and rich academic history, the close cou- 
pling with commodity technology has fundamentally changed the discipline. The 
emphasis on radical architectures and exotic technology has given way to quantita- 
tive analysis, the realization of different programming models on the same underly- 
ing processing nodes, and careful engineering trade-offs. Our goal in writing this 
book is to equip designers of the emerging class of multiprocessor systems—from 
modestly parallel desktop computers to highly parallel information servers and 
supercomputers—with an understanding of the fundamental architectural and soft- 
ware issues and the available techniques for addressing design trade-offs. At the 
same time, we hope to provide designers of software systems and applications with 
an understanding of the likely directions of architectural evolution, the forces that 
will determine the specific path that hardware designs will follow, and the impact of 
these developments on performance-oriented programming. 

The most exciting recent development in parallel computer architecture is the 
convergence of traditionally disparate approaches—namely, shared memory, 
message-passing, data parallel, and data-driven computing—on a common machine 
structure. This convergence is driven partly by common technological and economic 
forces and partly by a better understanding of parallel software. It allows us to 
develop a common framework in which to understand and evaluate architectural 
trade-offs rather than to focus on exotic designs and taxonomies. Moreover, popular 
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parallel programming models are available on a wide range of machines, making 
parallel programming more portable and allowing meaningful benchmarks and eval- 
uation methodologies to flourish. This maturing of the field makes it possible to 
undertake a quantitative as well as qualitative study of hardware/software interac- 
tions. In fact, it demands such an approach. The book follows a set of issues that are 
critical to all parallel architectures—data access, communication performance, coor- 
dination of cooperative work, and correct implementation of useful semantics— 
across the full range of modern designs. It describes the set of techniques available 
in hardware and in software to address each issue and explores how the various 
techniques interact. Carefully chosen, in-depth case studies provide a concrete illus- 
tration of the general principles and demonstrate specific interactions between 
mechanisms. 

One of the motivations for writing this book is the lack of an adequate textbook 
for our own courses at Berkeley, Princeton, and Stanford. Several existing texts cover 
the material in a cursory fashion, summarizing various architectures and research 
results but not analyzing them in depth or providing a modern engineering frame- 
work. Others focus on specific projects but do not carry the principles over to alter- 
native approaches. The research reports in the area provide a sizable body of ideas 
and empirical data, but it is not distilled into a coherent picture. By focusing on the 
salient issues in the context of technological and architectural convergence rather 
than on the rich and varied history that has brought us to this point, we hope to pro- 
vide a deeper and more coherent understanding of this exciting and rapidly chang- 
ing field. This was a deeply collaborative effort, reflected in the alternation of the 
order of our names on the book covers. 


Intended Audience 


The subject matter of this book is core material that is important for researchers, stu- 
dents, and practicing engineers in the fields of computer architecture, systems soft- 
ware, and applications. The relevance for computer architects is obvious, given the 
growing importance of multiprocessors. Chip designers must understand what con- 
stitutes a viable building block for multiprocessor systems. Bus and memory system 
design are dominated by issues related to parallelism. I/O system design must 
address fast scalable networks, clustering, and devices that are shared by multiple 
processors. 

Systems software—including operating systems, compilers, programming lan- 
guages, run-time systems, and performance debugging tools—needs to address new 
issues and will provide new opportunities in parallel computers. Thus, an under- 
standing of architectural evolution and the forces guiding that evolution is critical. 
Research and development in compilers and programming languages have addressed 
aspects of parallel computing for some time. However, the new convergence with 
commodity technology suggests that these aspects may need to be reexamined and 
addressed in a more general context. The traditional boundaries between hardware, 
operating system, and user program are also shifting in the context of parallel 
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computing, where programs often want more direct control over resources for better 
performance. 

Applications areas, such as computer graphics and multimedia, scientific com- 
puting, computer-aided design, databases, decision support, and transaction pro- 
cessing, are all likely to see a tremendous transformation as a result of the vast 
computing power available at low cost through parallel computing. However, devel- 
oping parallel applications that are robust and that provide good parallel speedup 
across current and future multiprocessors is a challenging task and requires a deep 
understanding of system interactions and architectural directions. The book seeks to 
provide this understanding but also to stimulate the exchange between the applica- 
tions fields and computer architecture so that better architectures can be designed— 
those that make the programming task easier and performance both higher and 
more robust. 


Organization of the Book 


The book is organized into 12 chapters. Chapter 1 provides an overview of parallel 
architecture. It opens with a discussion of why the expanding role of multiproces- 
sors is inevitable, given current trends in technology, architecture, and applications. 
It briefly introduces the diverse multiprocessor architectures that have shaped the 
field (shared memory, message passing, data parallel, dataflow, and systolic) and 
shows how the technology and architectural trends are driving a convergence in the 
field to a set of commodity processing nodes connected by a communication archi- 
tecture. This convergence does not mean the end to innovation but, on the contrary, 
that we will now see a time of rapid progress, as designers start talking with each 
other rather than past each other. The chapter develops a layered framework 
(including the programming model, communication abstraction, user/system inter- 
face, and hardware/software interface) for understanding wide variety of communi- 
cation architectures and implementations. Viewing the convergence of the field in 
_ this framework, the last portion of the chapter lays out the fundamental design 
issues that must be addressed at each of the interfaces between layers: naming, 
ordering, replication, and communication performance (overhead, latency, and 
bandwidth). These issues form an underlying theme throughout the rest of this 
book. The chapter ends with a set of historical references. 

Chapter 2 provides an introduction to the process of parallel programming. It 
describes a set of motivating applications for multiprocessors that are used through- 
out the rest of the book. It shows what parallel programs look like in the major pro- 
gramming models and hence what primitives a system must support. It uses the 
application case studies to illustrate the steps of decomposition, assignment, orches- 
tration, and mapping in creating a parallel program and identifies the key perfor- 
mance goals of these steps. 

Chapter 3 describes the basic techniques that good parallel programmers use to 
get performance out of the underlying architecture. It provides an understanding of 
hardware/software trade-offs and illustrates what aspects of performance can be 
addressed through architectural means and what aspects must be addressed either 
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by the compiler or the programmer. The analogy in sequential computing is that 
architecture cannot transform an O(n?) algorithm into an O(n log n) algorithm, but 
it can improve the average access time for common memory reference patterns. The 
chapter shows clearly the core algorithmic and programming challenges that cut 
across programming models as well as the model-specific orchestration issues. This 
material shows how architectural advance can ease the burden of effective parallel 
programming in addition to increasing the achievable performance. The program- 
ming techniques are a key factor in any quantitative evaluation of design trade-offs, 
and the chapter concludes by applying them to the motivating applications to pro- 
duce high-performance versions. 

Chapter 4 takes up the challenge of performing solid workload-driven evaluation 
of design trade-offs. Architectural evaluation is difficult even for modern uniproces- 
sors, where we typically look at moderate design variations—such as pipeline or 
memory system organizations—against a fixed set of programs. In parallel architec- 
ture, we have many more degrees of freedom to explore. The interactions between 
aspects of the design are more profound, and the interactions between hardware and 
software are more significant as well as of wider scope. We are often interested in 
performance as the machine and the program scale, and it is impossible to scale one 
without affecting the other. It is easy to arrive at incomplete or even misleading con- 
clusions if the evaluation is not methodologically sound, so the characteristics of 
parallel programs must be adequately understood. Chapter 4 discusses how applica- 
tion and architectural parameters interact and how they should be scaled together 
and presents benchmarks that are used throughout later chapters. It provides meth- 
odological guidelines for the evaluation of real machines and of architectural ideas 
through simulation. The Appendix provides additional reference material on parallel 
benchmarking efforts. 

Chapters 5 and 6 provide a complete understanding-of the bus-based, symmetric 
shared memory multiprocessors (SMPs) that form the bread and butter of modern 
commercial machines beyond the desktop. Chapter 5 presents the high-level, logical 
design of “snooping” bus protocols, which ensure that automatically replicated data 
is coherent across multiple caches. This chapter provides an important discussion of 
memory consistency, which brings us to terms with what shared memory really 
means to algorithm designers. It discusses the spectrum of design options and how 
machines are optimized against typical reference patterns occurring in user pro- 
grams and in the operating system. Given this conceptual understanding of SMPs, 
the chapter reflects on the implications for parallel software, including applications 
and support for synchronization. 

Chapter 6 examines the protocol issues in more depth as well as physical design 
of bus-based multiprocessors. It digs into the engineering issues that arise in sup- 
porting modern microprocessors with multilevel caches on modern buses, which are 
highly pipelined, as well as how the high-level protocols of the previous chapter are 
realized and extended on these systems. The presentation here provides a very com- 
plete understanding of the design issues.in this regime. It is all the more important 
because these small-scale designs form a building block for large-scale designs and 
because many of the concepts appear later in the book on a larger scale with a 
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broader set of concerns. The chapter also provides self-contained case studies on the 
SGI Challenge and Sun Enterprise servers. 

Chapters 7, 8, 9, and 10 provide a complete understanding of the scalable multi- 
processor architectures that represent the high end of computing and the future of 
the midrange as technology continues to advance. 

Chapter 7 presents the hardware organization and architecture of a range of 
machines that are scalable to large or very large configurations. The key organiza- 
tional concept is that of a network transaction, analogous to the bus transaction that 
is the fundamental primitive for the smaller designs in Chapters 5 and 6. However, 
in scalable machines the global arbitration and globally visible information is lost 
and a large number of transactions can be outstanding. The chapter shows how pro- 
gramming models are realized in terms of network transactions and studies a spec- 
trum of important design points organized according to the level of direct hardware 
interpretation of the network transaction, including case studies of the nCUBE/2, 
Thinking Machines CM-5, Intel Paragon, Meiko CS-2, CRAY T3D, and CRAY T3E. It 
examines modern clusters in this framework with case studies of the Myrinet NOW 
and the DEC Memory Channel. A performance comparison is conducted across 
these designs. 

Chapter 8 puts the results of the previous chapters together to demonstrate how 
to realize a shared physical address space with automatic hardware replication and 
cache coherence on scalable systems. This style of machine is increasingly popular 
in the industry. The chapter provides a complete treatment of directory-based cache 
coherence protocols and hardware design alternatives, including case studies of the 
SGI Origin2000 and Sequent NUMA-Q. It examines workload behavior on these 
machines and extends the discussions of programming implications and synchroni- 
zation. 

Chapter 9 examines a spectrum of alternatives for shared address space systems 
that push the boundaries of hardware/software trade-offs to obtain higher perfor- 
mance, reduce hardware cost and complexity, or both. It covers relaxed memory 
consistency models, cache-only memory architectures that replicate data coherently 
in hardware in main memory, and software-based coherent replication. Much of this 
material is in the transitional phase from academic research to commercial product 
at the time of this writing, and its role will be further shaped as cluster technology 
emerges. It exposes very important design concepts not treated elsewhere in the 
book. 

Chapter 10 addresses the design of scalable high-performance communication 
networks, which underlies all the scalable machines discussed in previous chapters 
but was deferred to complete our understanding of the processor, memory system, 
and network interface design that drive these networks. The chapter builds a general 
framework for understanding where hardware costs, transfer delays, and bandwidth 
restrictions arise in networks. It looks at a variety of trade-offs in routing techniques, 
switch design, and interconnection topology with respect to these cost-performance 
metrics. The trade-offs are made concrete through case studies of recent designs. 

Given the foundation established by the first 10 chapters, Chapter 11 examines a 
set of crosscutting issues involved in tolerating the significant latencies that arise in 
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multiprocessor systems without impeding performance. The techniques exploit two 
basic capabilities: overlapping latency with useful work and pipelining the transfer 
of data. The simplest of these techniques are essentially bulk transfers, which pipe- 
line the movement of a large regular sequence of data items and often can be off- 


loaded from the processor. The other techniques attempt to hide the latency 


incurred in collections of individual loads and stores. Write latencies are hidden by 
exploiting weak consistency models, which recognize that ordering is conveyed by 
only a small set of the accesses to shared memory in a program. Read latencies are 
hidden by implicit or explicit prefetching of data or by lookahead techniques in 
modern dynamically scheduled processors. Some of the techniques extend to hiding 
synchronization latencies as well. The chapter provides a thorough examination of 
these alternatives, the impact on compilation techniques, and a quantitative evalua- 
tion of effectiveness. 

Finally, Chapter 12 examines the trends in technology, architecture, software sys- 
tems, and applications that are likely to shape the future evolution of the field. It 
looks at evolutionary scenarios, walls we may hit, and potential breakthroughs from 
a hardware/software perspective. 


Using the Book 


The book is organized to meet the needs of several potential audiences. It can serve 
as a graduate text, a professional reference for engineers, and as a general reference 
for members of the technical community who find themselves dealing ever more fre- 
quently with parallel computing. There is sufficient material, if covered in full 
depth, for a full-year study of parallel computing, covering the entire range of 
machine design and practical parallel programming experience. However, it can also 
be used in smaller segments. 

Chapter 1 is intended to provide a stand-alone, general understanding of parallel 
architectures as would be appropriate for a segment of a general computer architec- 
ture course at the graduate or upper-division undergraduate level. It would also be 
appropriate for the engineering manager or corporate executive needing to under- 
stand the vocabulary and basic concepts of parallel computing and how the technol- 
ogy will impact their business. It lays out clearly where to go to learn more as your 
interest or need to understand parallel computing increases. The chapter can also be 
used as a basic background in parallel architecture for compiler, database, operating 
system, or programming courses. Chapters 1 and 12 together provide a well- 
rounded “outer skin” of parallel computer architecture. 

A parallel architecture course oriented toward machine organization and design is 
comprised of the core material of Chapters 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10, in addition to the over- 
view of Chapter 1. However, the chapters go into greater depth of design than has 
been common in traditional courses because the material was not available in any 
published form or put together in a design-oriented framework, and they provide 
detailed quantitative illustrations of trade-offs. Chapters 5 and 6 develop the key 
requirements of correctness in cache-coherent systems and show how to satisfy 
them with high performance in increasingly complex designs. Chapter 7 takes apart 
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scalable machines in a manner not available from commercial sources or research 
publications and addresses emerging high-performance clusters in this framework. 
Chapter 8 describes the cache coherence protocols of prominent commercial 
distributed-memory machines in a framework and level of detail not available else- 
where. Chapter 10 provides a compact, rounded treatment of network design. The 
treatment is deep enough in these chapters to provide even the seasoned system 
designer with a new understanding and a clean design framework. A serious yet 
pragmatic treatment of memory consistency models is carried throughout these 
chapters (as well as in the first part of Chapter 9), as is a discussion of implementing 
synchronization operations. These chapters on machine organization and design can 
be supplemented with Chapter 11, which covers the increasingly important topic of 
latency tolerance. 

The exciting opportunity presented by this text is that, with the core material 
packaged in a cohesive form, it becomes possible to strengthen the basic parallel 
architecture course along several dimensions. First, thorough coverage of Chapters 2 
and 3 allows the treatment to reach across the hardware/software boundary. This 
gives the architecture student a much more solid grasp of the impact of architectural 
decisions and what parallel programming is all about. It also broadens the appeal of 
the course to a wider audience of operating systems, languages, and applications 
students who are viewing the architectural issues from a software perspective. A sec- 
ond dimension along which the basic course can be strengthened is quantitative per- 
formance analysis of hardware and software design decisions. Building upon a basic 
understanding from Chapters 2 and 3, Chapter 4, the Appendix, and the “Implica- 
tions for Parallel Software” sections of the later chapters carry this thread through- 
out the core machine design material. They provide an informed, critical perspective 
with which to view published results, as well as methodological guidelines for per- 
forming evaluations. A third dimension is a sharp focus on hardware/software trade- 
offs. This is the underlying issue that is framed by the quantitative analysis and 
explored in the synchronization and programming sections of each chapter. It comes 
to the fore in Chapter 9, where the division of responsibilities in providing a coher- 
ent shared address space is examined in detail, and in Chapter 11 in the discussion 
of latency tolerance. Each of these dimensions represents a group of professionals 
who have an increasing need to understand more deeply how to deal with parallel 
architectures. 

The book also serves well as the primary text for a hands-on parallel program- 
ming course. With Chapter 1 providing a general introduction, Chapters 2 and 3 
offer a strong framework for how to reason about the behavior of parallel programs. 
This is further solidified by the workload analysis in Chapter 4 and the “Implica- 
tions for Parallel Software” sections in Chapters 5, 7, 8, and 9. This material should 
be supplemented with a reference on the parallel programming environment used in 
the course, such as MPI, parallel threads, or HPF The case studies in Chapters 6, 7, 
and 8 provide thorough coverage of machines similar to what students are likely to 
use. Chapter 11 provides a convenient framework for an examination of how best to 
solve the challenges of communication in parallel programming. 
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We believe parallel computer architecture is an exciting core field of study and 
practice whose importance will continue to grow. It has reached a point of maturity 
at which a serious textbook based on design and engineering principles makes 
sense. From a rich diversity of ideas and approaches, a dramatic convergence is now 
occurring in the field. It is time to go beyond surveying the machine landscape to an 
understanding of the fundamental design principles. We have intimately partici- 
pated in the convergence of the field; this text arises from our experience, and we 
hope it conveys some of the excitement that we feel for this dynamic and growing 
area. Since parallel architecture does change so rapidly, case studies, performance 
analyses, and workloads need to be refreshed periodically. The Web page for this 
book will provide a repository for such timely material, as well as for additional 
teaching materials, and we hope that you will help contribute to that repository 
through the high-quality products of your courses and commercial developments. 
The URL for the book is www.mkp.com/pca. 

We also encourage readers to report any errors or bugs so that we may correct 
them in subsequent printings. Please email them to pcabugs@mkp.com. Please also 
check the errata page at www.mkp.com/pca to see if the bug has already been reported 
and fixed. 
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For over a decade, we have enjoyed explosive growth in the performance and capa- 
bility of computer systems. The theme of this dramatic success story is the advance 
of the underlying VLSI technology, which allows clock rates to increase and larger 
numbers of components to fit on a chip. The plot of this story centers on computer 
architecture, which translates the raw potential of the technology into greater per- 
formance and expanded capability of the computer system. The story's leading char- 
acter is parallelism. A larger volume of resources means that more operations can be 
performed at once, in parallel. Parallel computer architecture is about organizing 
these resources so that they work well together. Computers of all types have har- 


nessed parallelism more and more effectively to gain performance from the raw tech- 


nology, and the level at which parallelism is exploited continues to rise. Another key 
character is storage. The data that is operated on at an ever faster rate must be held 
somewhere in the machine. Thus, the story of parallel processing is deeply inter- 
twined with data locality and communication. The computer architect must sort out 
these changing relationships to design the various levels of a computer system so as 
to maximize performance and programmability within the limits imposed by tech- 
nology and cost at any particular time. 

Parallelism is a fascinating perspective from which to understand computer archi- 
tecture because it applies at all levels of design, it interacts with essentially all other 
architectural concepts, and it presents a unique dependence on the underlying tech- 
nology. In particular, the basic issues of locality, bandwidth, latency, and synchroni- 
zation arise at many levels of the design of parallel computer systems. The trade-offs 
must be resolved in the context of real application workloads. 


Meee 


Parallel computer archit , like any other aspect of design, involves elements 


of form and function. These elements are captured nicely in the following definition 
(Almasi and Gottlieb 1989): 


A parallel computer is a “collection of processing elements that communicate and cooper- 
ate to solve large problems fast.” 5 ama 


However, this simple definition raises many questions. How large a collection are 
we talking about? How powerful are the individual processing elements, and can the 
number be increased in a straightforward manner? How do these elements commu- 
nicate and cooperate? How is data transmitted between processors, what sort of 
interconnection is provided, and what operations are available to sequence the 
actions carried out on different processors? What are the primitive abstractions that 
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the hardware and software provide to the programmer? And finally, how does it all 
translate into performance? In answering these questions, we will see that small, 
moderate, and very large collections of processing elements each have important 
roles to fill in modern computing. Thus, it is important to understand parallel 
machine design across the scale, from the small to the very large. Some design issues 
apply throughout the scale of parallelism; others are most germane to a particular 
regime, such as within a chip, within a box, or on a very large machine. It is safe to 
say that parallel machines occupy a rich and diverse design space. This diversity 
makes the area exciting, but it also means that it is important that we develop a clear 
framework in which to understand the many design alternatives. 

Parallel architecture is itself changing rapidly. Historically, parallel machines have 
demonstrated innovative organizational structures, often tied to specific program- 
ming models, as architects sought to obtain the ultimate in performance out of a 
given technology. In many cases, radical organizations were justified on the grounds 
that advances in the base technology:would eventually run out of steam. These dire 
predictions appear to have been overstated, as logic densities and switching speeds 
have continued to improve and more modest parallelism has been employed at 
lowér levels to sustain continued improvement in processor performance. Nonéthe- 


less, application demand for computational performance continues to Outpace what 


individual processors can deliver, and multiprocessor systems occupy an increas- 
ingly important place in mainstream computing. What has changed is the novelty of 
these parallel architectures. Even large-scale parallel machines today are built out of 
the same basic components as workstations and personal computers. They are sub- 
ject to the same engineering principles and cost-performance trade-offs. Moreover, 
to yield the utmost in performance, a parallel machine must extract the full perfor- 
mance potential of its individual components. Thus, an understanding of modern 
parallel architectures must include-an in-depth treatment of engineering trade-offs, 
not just a descriptive taxonomy of possible machine structures.., mee 

Parallel architectures will play an increasingly central role in information process- 
ing. This view is based not so much on the assumption that individual processor 
performance will soon reach a plateau but rather on the estimation that the next 
level of system design, the multiprocessor level, will become increasingly attractive 
with increases in chip density. The goal of this book is to articulate the principles of 
computer design at the multiprocessor level. It examines the design issues present for 
each of the system components—processors, memory systems, and networks—and 
the relationships between these components. A key aspect is understanding the divi- 
sion of responsibilities between hardware and software in evolving parallel 
machines. Understanding this division requires familiarity with the requirements 
that parallel programs place on the machine and the interaction of machine design 
and the practice of parallel programming. 

The process of learning computer architecture is frequently likened to peeling an 
onion, and this analogy is even more appropriate for parallel computer architecture. 
At each level of understanding we find a complete whole with many interacting 
facets, including the structure of the machine, the abstractions it presents, the tech- 
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nology it rests upon, the software that exercises it, and the models that describe its 
performance. However, if we dig deeper into any of these facets, we discover another 
layer of design and a new set of interactions. reo st, Mpultilevel nature of paral. — 
lel computer architecture makes the field challenging to learn and challenging to 
present. Some sense of the layer-by-layer structure is unavoidable. 

This introductory chapter presents the “outer skin” of parallel computer architec- 
ture. It first outlines the reasons why parallel machine design may become pervasive, 
from desktop machines to supercomputers. It also examines the technological, 
architectural, and economic trends that have led to the current state of computer 
architecture and that provide the basis for anticipating future parallel architectures. 
Section 1.1 focuses on the forces that have brought about the dramatic advance of 
processor performance and the _Testructuring of the « the entire computing ‘industry 


around commodity microprocessors. ors. These forces include the insatiable application 


demand for computing power, the continued improvements in the density and level 
of integration in VLSI chips, and the utilization of parallelism at higher and higher 
levels of the architecture. 

Next is a quick look at the spectrum of important architectural styles, which give 
the field such a rich history and contribute to the modern understanding of parallel 
machines. Within this diversity of design, a common set of design principles and 
trade-offs arise, driven by the same advances in the underlying technology. These 
forces are rapidly leading to a convergence in the field, which forms the emphasis of 
this book. Section 1.2 surveys traditional parallel machines, including shared mem- 
ory, message passing, data parallel, systolic arrays, and dataflow, and illustrates the 
different ways that they address common architectural issues. The discussion shows 
the dependence of parallel architecture on the underlying technology and, more 
importantly, demonstrates the Per er Cmts that has come about with the dominance 
of microprocessors. 

Building on this convergence, Section 1.3 examines the fundamental design 
issues that cut across parallel machines: what can be named at the machine level as a 
basis for communication and coordination, what is the latency or time required to 
perform these operations, and what is the bandwidth or overall rate at which they 
can be performed? This shift from conceptual structure to performance components 
provides a framework for quantitative, rather than merely qualitative, study of paral- 
lel computer architecture. 

With this initial broad understanding of parallel computer architecture in place, 
the following chapters dig deeper into its technical substance. Chapters 2 and 3 
delve into the structure and requirements of parallel programs to provide a basis for 
understanding the interaction between parallel architecture and applications. 
Chapter 4 builds a framework for evaluating design decisions in terms of application 
requirements and performance measurements. Chapters 5 and 6 are a complete 
study of parallel computer architecture at the limited scale employed widely in 
commercial multiprocessors—from a few processors to a few tens of processors. The 
concepts and structures introduced here form the building blocks for more aggres- 
sive large-scale designs presented over the final five chapters. 
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WHY PARALLEL ARCHITECTURE 
\ 


Computer architecture, technology, and applications evolve together and have very 


strong interactions. Parallel computer architecture is no exception. A new dimen- 


re sion is added to the design space—the number of processors—and the design is 


even more strongly driven by the demand for performance at acceptable cost. What- 
ever the performance of a single processor at a given time, higher performance can, 
in principle, be achieved by utilizing many such processors. How much additional 
performance is gained and at what additional cost depends on a number of factors, 
which we will explore throughout the book. 

To better understand this interaction, let us consider the performance characteris- 
tics of the processor building blocks. Figure 1.1! illustrates the growth in processor 
performance over time for several classes of computers (Hennessy and Jouppi 
1991). The dashed extensions of the trend lines represent a naive extrapolation of 
the trends. Although we should be careful in drawing sharp quantitative conclusions 
from such limited data, the figure suggests several valuable observations. 

First, the performance of the highly integrated, single-chip CMOS microproces- 
sor is steadily increasing and is surpassing the larger, more expensive alternatives. 
Microprocessor performance has been improving at_a rate of about 50% per year. 
Tie serpent acl ine pea eae pensive, low-power, mass-produced processors 
as the building blocks for computer systems with many processors are intuitively 
clear. However, until recently the performance of the processor best suited to paral- 
Tel architecture was far behind that of the fastest single-processor system. This is no 
longer true. Although parallel machines have been built at various scales since the 
earliest days of computing, the approach is more viable today than ever before 
because the basic processor building block is better suited to the job. 

The second and perhaps more fundamental observation is that change, even 
dramatic change, is the norm in computer architecture. The continuing process of 
change has profound implications for the study of computer architecture because we 
need to understand not only how things are but how they might evolve and why. 
Change is one of the key challenges in writing this book—and one of the key moti- 


vations. Parallel computer architecture.has matured to the point where it needs to be 
studied from a basis of engineering principles and quantitative evaluation of perfor- 


mance and cost. These are rooted in a body of facts, measurements, and designs of 
real machines. Unfortunately, existing data and designs are necessarily frozen in time 


1. The figure is drawn from an influential paper that sought to explain the dramatic changes taking place in 


the computing industry (Hennessy and Jouppi 1991). The metric of performance is a bit tricky because it 
reaches across such a range of time and market segment. The study draws data from general-purpose 
benchmarks, such as the SPEC benchmark, which is widely used to assess performance on technical 
computing applications (Hennessy and Patterson 1996). After publication, microprocessors continued to 
track the prediction while mainframes and supercomputers went through tremendous crises and 
emerged using multiple CMOS microprocessors in their market niche. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Performance trends over time of micros, minicomputers, mainframes, 


and supercomputers. Performance of microprocessors has been increasing at a rate of 
about 50% per year since the mid-1980s. More traditional mainframe and supercomputer 
performance has been increasing at a rate of roughly 25% per year. As a result, we are see- 
‘ing+the-processor that is best suited to parallel architecture become the performance leader 
as well. Source: Hennessy and Jouppi (1991). 


and will become dated as the field progresses. This book presents hard data and 
examines real machines in the form of a late 1990s technological snapshot in order 
to retain a clear grounding. However, the methods of evaluation underlying the anal- 
ysis of concrete design trade-offs transcend the chronological and technological ref- 


erence point of the book, 
The late 1990s happens to be a particularly interesting snapshot because we are 


in the midst of a dramatic technological realignment as the single-chi microproces- <—— 
sor is poised to dominate every sector of computing and as parallel. computing takes, 
hold in many areas of mainstream computing. Of course, the prevalence of change 
suggests being cautious about extrapolating into the future. The remainder of this 
section examines more deeply the forces and trends that are giving parallel architec- 
tures an increasingly important role throughout the computing field and pushing 


parallel computing into the mainstream. It looks first at the application demand for 


felis 
increased performance and then at the underlying technological and architectural 


trends that strive to meet these demands. We see that parallelism is inherently 


attractive as computers become more highly integrated and that it is being exploited 
at increasingly high levels of the design. Finally, this section closes with a look at the 


role of parallelism in the machines at the very high end of the performance 


spectrum. 
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1.1.1 


wh 


Application Trends 


The demand for ever greater application performance is a familiar feature of every 
aspect of computing. Advances in hardware capability enable new application func- 
tionality, which grows in significance and places even greater demands on the archi- 
tecture. This cycle drives the tremendous ongoing design, engineering, and 
manufacturing effort underlying the sustained exponential performance increase in 


_ microprocessor performance. It drives parallel architecture even harder since paral- 


lel architecture focuses on the most demanding of these applications. With a 50% 
annual improvement in processor performance, a parallel machine of a hundred pro- 
cessors can be viewed as providing to applications the computing power that will be 
widely available 10 years in the future, whereas a thousand processors reflects nearly 
a 20-year horizon. 

Application demand also leads computer vendors to provide a range of models 
with increasing performance and capacity at progressively increasing cost. The 
largest volume of machines and the greatest number of users are at the low end, 
whereas the most demanding applications are served by the high end. One effect of 
this “platform pyramid” Is Tat the pressure Tor increased performance is greatest at 
the high end and is exerted by an important minority of the applications. Prior to 
the microprocessor era, greater performance was obtained through exotic circuit 
technologies and machine organizations. Today, to obtain performance significantly 
greater than the state-of-the-art microprocessor, the primary option is multiple 
processors, and the most demandi Mp ete tact chy ser 
Thus, parallel architectures and parallel applications are subject to the most acute 
demands for greater performance. 

A key reference point for both the architect and the application developer is how 
the use of parallelism improves the performance of the application. We may define 
the speedup on p processors as 


Speedup(p processors) = Performance(p processors) (1.1) 
Performance(1 processor) 
For a single, fixed problem, the performance of the machine on the problem is 


simply the reciprocal of the time to complete the problem, so we have the following 
important special case: 


Speedupyixed problem(P Processors) = Time(1 processor) (1.2) 


Time(p processors) 


Scientific and Engineering Computing 


The direct reliance on increasing levels of performance is well established in a num- 
ber of endeavors but is perhaps most apparent in the fields of computational science 
and engineering. Basically, in these fields computers are used to simulate physical 
phenomena that are impossible or very costly to observe through empirical means. 
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FIGURE 1.2. Grand Challenge application requirements. A collection of important scientific and 
engineering problems is positioned in a space defined by computational performance and storage 
capacity. Given the exponential growth rate of performance and capacity, both of these axes map 
directly to time. In the upper right corner appear some of the Grand Challenge applications identified by 
the U.S. High Performance Computing and Communications program. 


Typical examples include modeling global climate change over long periods, the 
evolution of galaxies, the atomic structure of materials, the efficiency o of f combustion 
canna tel the flow of air over surfaces of eae ‘the damage due to impacts, 
and the behavior of microscopic electronic devices. Computational modeling allows — 
in-depth analyses to be performed cheaply on hypothetical designs through com- 
puter simulation. A direct correspondence can be drawn between levels of computa- 
tional performance and the problems that can be studied through simulation. 
Figure 1.2 summarizes the 1993 findings of the Committee on Physical, Mathemati- 
cal, and Engineering Sciences of the federal Office of Science and Technology Policy 
(1993). It indicates the computational rate and storage capacity required to tackle a 
number of important science and engineering problems. Even with dramatic 
increases in processor performance, very large parallel architectures are needed to 
address these problems in the near future. Some years further down the road, new 


grand challenges will be in view. 
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Parallel architectures have become the mainstay of scientific computing, includ- 
ing physics, chemistry, material science, biology, astronomy, earth sciences, and oth- 
ers. The engineering application of these tools for modeling physical phenomena is 
now essential to many industries, including petroleum (reservoir modeling), auto- 
motive (crash simulation, drag analysis, combustion efficiency), aeronautics (airflow 
analysis, engine efficiency, structural mechanics, electromagnetism), pharmaceutical 
(molecular modeling), and others. In almost all of these applications, there is a large 


demand for visualization of the results, which is itself a demanding applicatio e- 


nable to parallel computing. 
The visualization component has brought the traditional areas of scientific and 


engineering computing closer to the_entertainment industry. In 1995, the first full- 
length, computer-animated motion picture, Toy Story, was produced on a parallel 
computer system composed of hundreds of Sun workstations. This application was 


~finally possible because the underlying technology and architecture crossed three 


key thresholds: the decreased cost of computing allowed the rendering to be accom- 
plished within the budget typically associated with a feature film, and the increase in 


both the performance of individual processors and the scale of parallelism made it 


possible to complete the task in a reasonable amount of time (several months on 
Feasonable amount ol ume 


several hundred processors). Each science and engineering application has an analo- 
gous threshold of computing capacity and cost at which it becomes viable. 

Let us take an example from the Grand Challenge program to help understand 

the strong interaction between applications, architecture, and technology in the con- 
text of parallel machines. A 1995 study (Pfeiffer et al. 1995) examined the effective- 
ness of a wide range of parallel machines on a variety of applications, including a 
molecular dynamics package, known as AMBER (Assisted Model Building through 
Energy Refinement). AMBER is widely used to simulate the motion of large biologi- 
cal models such as proteins and DNA, which consist of sequences of residues 
‘(amino acids and nucleic acids, respectively) each composed of individual atoms. 
The code was developed on CRAY vector supercomputers, which employ custom 
processors, large and expensive SRAM memories (instead of caches), and machine 
instructions that perform arithmetic or data movement on a sequence, or vector, of 
data values. Figure 1.3 shows the speedup obtained on three versions of this code on 
a 128-processor microprocessor-based machine—the Intel Paragon, described later. 
The particular test problem involved the simulation of a protein solvated by water. 
This test consisted of 99 amino acids and 3,375 water molecules for approximately 
11,000 atoms. 

The initial parallelization of the code (version 8/94) resulted in good speedup for 
small configurations but poor speedup on larger configurations. A modest effort to 
improve the balance of work done by each processor, using techniques discussed in 
Chapter 2, improved the scaling of the application significantly (version 9/94). An 
additional effort to optimize communication produced a highly scalable code (ver- 
sion 12/94). This 128-processor version achieved a performance of 406 MFLOPS: 
the best previously achieved was 145 MFLOPS on a CRAY C90 vector processor. The 
same application on a more efficient parallel architecture, the CRAY T3D, achieved 
891 MFLOPS on 128 processors. This sort of learning curve is quite typical in the 
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FIGURE 1.3 Speedup on three versions of a parallel program. The parallelization 


learning curve is illustrated by the speedup obtained on t ssive versions of this 
molecular dynamics code on the Intel Paragon. ate 


parallelization of important applications, as is the interaction between application 
and architecture. The application writer t ically s studies the application to  under- 


= in order to understand how to mane the sAaeHiR more effective on a given set 


of applications. Ideally, the end user of the application enjoys the benefits of both 
efforts. 

The demand for ever increasing performance is a natural consequence of the 
_modeling activity. For example, in electronic CAD there is obviously more to simu- 
late as the number of devices on the chip increases. In addition, the increasing com- 
plexity of the design requires that more test vectors be used and, because higher- 
level functionality is incorporated into the chip, each of these test: tests must run for a 
larger number: of clock cycles. Furthermore, an increasing level of confidence is 
required because the cost of fabrication is so great. The cumulative effect is that the 
computational demand for the design verification of each new generation is increas- 
ing at an even faster rate than the performance of the microprocessors themselves. 


Commercial Computing 


Commercial computing has also come to rely on parallel architectures for its high 
end. Although the scale of parallelism is typically not as large as in scientific com- 


puting, the use of parallelism is even more widespread. Multiprocessors have pro- 
vided the high end of the commercial computing market since the mid-1960s. In 
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FIGURE 1.4 TPC-C throughput versus number of processors on TPC. The March 1996 TPC report 
documents the transaction processing performance for a wide range of systems. The figure shows the 
number of processors employed for all of the high-end systems, highlighting five leading vendor 
product lines. All of the major database vendors utilize multiple processors for their high-performance 
options, although the scale of parallelism varies considerably. 


this arena, computer system speed and capacity translate directly into the scale of 
business that can be supported by the system. The relationship between perfor- 
mance and scale of business enterprise is clearly at articulated in the on-line transac- 
tion processing (OLTP) benchmarks _sponsored_by. tion Processing 

Performance Council (TPC). These benchmarks rate PONTE TS of a system in 
terms of its throughput in transactions per minute > (tpm) on a typical workload. The 
TPC-C benchmark is an order entry application with a mix of interactive and batch 
transactions, including realistic features like queued transactions, aborting transac- 
tions, and elaborate presentation features (Gray 1991). The benchmark includes 
explicit scaling criteria to make the problem more realistic: the size of the database 
and the number of terminals in the system increase as the tpmC (the tpm on TPC-C) 
rating rises. Thus, a faster system must operate on a larger database and service a 
larger number of users. 

Figure 1.4 shows the tpmC ratings for the collection of systems appearing in one 
edition of the TPC results (March 1996), with the achieved throughput on the verti- 
cal axis and the number of processors employed in the server along the horizontal 
axis. This data includes a wide range of systems from a variety of hardware and soft- 


ware vendors, a few of which are highlighted here. Since the problem solved in the 
benchmark run scales with system performance, we cannot simply compare times to 
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see the effectiveness of parallelism. Instead, we use the throughput of the system as 
the metric of performance in Equation 1.1. The resulting speedup is illustrated in 
Example 1.1. 


EXAMPLE 1.1 The tpmC for the Tandem Himalaya and IBM PowerPC systems are 
given in the following table. What is the speedup obtained on each? 


Number of Processors IBM RS6000 PowerPC Himalaya K10000 

1 735 
4 1,438 
8 3,119 

16 3,043 

37 6,067 

64 12,021 

112 20,918 


Answer For the IBM system, we may calculate speedup relative to the uniprocessor 
system; in the Tandem case, we can only calculate speedup relative to a 16- 
processor system. The IBM machine appears to carry a significant penalty in the 
parallel database implementation of moving from one to four processors; however, 
the scaling is very good (superlinear) from four to eight processors. The Tandem 
system achieves good scaling, although the speedup appears to flatten toward the 
100-processor regime. 


id 
Number of Processors IBM RS6000 PowerPC Himalaya K10000 

1 1 
4 1.96 
8 4.24 

16 1 

32 1.99 

64 3595 

112 6.87 


v 
it oS Several important observations can be drawn from the TPC data. First, the use of 
PY a M parallel architectures is prevalent. Essentially all of the vendors supplying database 
hardware or software offer multiprocessor systems that provide performance 
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(2) Finally, even a set of well-documented measurements of a particular class of system 
at a specific point in time cannot provide a true technological snapshot. Technology 
RGIS TaSTN Systeme ke Tee io develow anal deploy-and reat systems have a 

useful lifetime. Thus, the best systems available from a collection of vendors will be 
at different points in their life cycle at any time. For example, the DEC Alpha and 
IBM PowerPC systems in the March 1996 TPC report were much newer than the 
Tandem Himalaya system. Furthermore, we cannot conclude, for example, that the 
Tandem system is inherently less efficient as a result of its scalable design. We can, 
however, conclude that even very large-scale systems must track the technology to 
retain their advantage. 

The transition to parallel programming, including new algorithms or attention to 
communication and synchronization requirements in existing algorithms, has 
largely taken place in the high-performance end of computing. The transition is in 
progress among the much broader base of commercial engineering software. Typi- 
cally, engineering and commercial applications target more modest-scale multipro- 
cessors, which dominate the server market. In the commercial world, all of the 
major database base vendors support parallel ma machines for their high -end products. Sev- 
eral major database vendors also offer “ ‘shared- -nothing” versions for large parallel 
machines and collections of workstations ona fast network, often called clusters. In 
addition, multiprocessor machines are heavily used to improve throughput on mul- 
tiprogramming workloads. Even the desktop demonstrates a significant number of 
concurrent processes, with a host of active windows and daemons. Quite often a sin- 
gle user will have tasks running on many machines within the local area network or 
will farm tasks out across the network. All of these trends provide a solid application 
demand for parallel architectures of a variety of scales. 


1.1.2 Technology Trends 


The importance of parallelism in meeting the application demand for ever greater 
performance can be brought into sharper focus by looking more closely at the 
advancements in the underlying technology and architecture. These trends suggest 
that it may be in increasingly difficult to “wait for the single processor to get fast 
enough” while parallel architectures become more attractive. Moreover, the exami- 
nation shows that the critical issues in parallel computer architecture are fundamen- 
tally sir similar to those that we wrestle with in “sequential” computers, such as how 
the resource budget should be divided : among functional units that do the work, 
caches that exploit locality, and wires that provide communication bandwidth. 
Yf &D The primary technological advance is a steady reduction in the basic VLSI SI feature 
ns Ss size. This makes transistors, gates, and circuits faster and smaller, so more . fit in the 
same area. In addition, the useful die size is growing, so there is more area to use. 
‘ Intuitively, clock rate improves in proportion to the improvement in feature size 
overall die area, Thus, in the long run, the use of many transistors at once (i.e., 
parallelism) can be expected to contribute more than clock rate to the observed per- 
formance improvement of the single-chip building block. 
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FIGURE 1.5 Improvement in logic density and clock frequency of microprocessors. Improve- 
ments in lithographic technique, process technology, circuit design, and datapath design have yielded a 
sustained improvement in logic density and clock rate. 


This intuition is borne out by examination of commercial microprocessors. 


Figure 1.5 shows the increase in clock frequency and transistor count for several 
important microprocessor families. Clock rates for the leading microprocessors 
c “increase by about 30% per year WE per year while the number of transistors increases by about 
40% per year. Thus, if we look at the raw computing power of a chip (total transis- 
tors switching per second), transistor capacity has cot contributed.an-order.of magni- 
Cex AY o tude _more_than_clockrate--over-the...past.. two.decades.* The performance of 
| « microprocessors on standard benchmarks has been increasing at a much greater rate 
Pies than clock frequency. The most widely used benchmark for measuring workstation 
; gE: performance is the SPEC suite, which includes several realistic integer programs and ___ 
od \i pee floati ing-point programs (SPEC 1995). Integer performance on SPEC has been 
increasing at about 55% per year and floating-point performance at 75% per year. 
a The LINPACK benchmark (Dongarra 1994) is the most widely used metric of per- 
formance on numerical applications. LINPACK floating-point performance has been 
ur increasing at more than 80% per year. Thus, ya a eat ae 

eo part by making more effective use of an ever larger volume of computing resources 
ce eh The simplest analysis alysis of these ‘technology trends suggests that the basic single- 
iw chip building block will provide increasingly large capacity—in the vicinity of 100 
million transistors by the year 2000. This raises the possibility of placing more of the 
computer system on the chip, including memory and I/O support, or of placing 
multiple processors on the chip (Gwennap 1994a). The former yields a small and 


2. There are many reasons why the transistor count does not increase as the square of the clock rate. One is 
that much of the area of a processor is consumed by wires, serving to distribute control, data, or clock 
(i.e., on-chip communication). We will see that the communication issue reappears at every level of par- 
allel computer architecture. 
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conveniently packaged building block for parallel architectures. The latter brings 
parallel architecture into the single-chip regime (Gwennap 1994b). Both possibili- 
ties are in evidence commercially, with the system-on-a-chip becoming first estab- 
lished in embedded systems, portables, and low-end personal computer products. 
The use of multiple processors on a chip is becoming established in digital signal 
processing (Feigel 1994). 
The divergence Leah sas and_speed_is_much more pronounced in 
memory technology. From 95, the capacity of a DRAM chip increased a 
thousand-fold, saat every oo years, while the memory cycle time improved 
by only a factor of two. In the time frame of the 100-million-transistor microproces- 
sor, we anticipate gigabit DRAM chips, but the gap between processor cycle time and 
memory cycle time will have grown substantially. . Thus, the memory band-~ 
width demanded by the processor (bytes per memory.cycle) is growing rapidly. 
The latency of a memory operation is determined by the access time, which is 
samy smaller than the memory cycle time, but still the number of processor cycles per 
= memory access time is large and increasing. To reduce the average latency experi- 


ep eo enced by the processor ¢ and tc to increase the bandwidth that can be delivered to the 


rocessor, we must make more > effective vu use > of t the | levels of the memory hier hierarchy 
ge that lie | between the processor 2 ‘and the DRAM ‘memory. Essentially all modern micro- 


processors provide one or two levels ‘of caches on chip, and most system designs 
provide an additional level of external cache. A fundamental question as we move 


ve into multiprocessor designs is how to organize the collection of caches that lies 


between the many processors and the many memory modules. For example, one of 
the immediate benefits of parallel architectures is that the total size of each level of 
the memory hierarchy can increase with the number of processors without increas- 
ing the access time. 

Extending these observations to disks, we see a similar divergence. Parallel disk 
storage systems, such as RAID, are becoming the norm. Large, multilevel caches for 
files or disk blocks are predominant. 


1.1.3 Architectural Trends 


Advances in technology determine what is possible; architecture translates the 
potential of the technology into performance and capability. Fundamentally, the two 
as in which a larger volume of resources (e.g., more transistors) improves perfor- 
mance are parallelism and locality. Moreover, these two approaches compete for the 
same resources. Whenever multiple operations are performed in parallel, the num- 


fv 
\y y ber of cycles required to execute the program is reduced. However, resources are 


: nal required to support each of the simultaneous activities. Whenever data references 
are performed close to the processor, the latency of accessing deeper levels of the 

a storage hierarchy is avoided and the number of cycles to execute the program is 
cM reduced. However, resources are required to provide this local storage. In general, 
_ the best performance is obtained by an intermediate strategy that devotes resources 
to exploiting a degree ‘of parallelism 2 and a degree of locality. hh Indeed, we will see 


paint 


throughout the book that parallelism and locality interact in interesting ways in sys- 
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tems of all scales, from within a chip to across a large parallel machine. In current 
microprocessors, the die area is divided roughly equally between cache storage, pro- 
cessing, and off-chip interconnect. Larger-scale systems may exhibit a somewhat dif- 
ferent split because of differences in cost and performance trade-offs, but the basic 
issues are the same. 


Microprocessor Design Trends 


Examining the trends in microprocessor architecture helps build intuition toward 
the issues we will be dealing with in parallel machines. It also illustrates how fun- 
damental parallelism is to conventional computer architecture and how current 
architectural trends are leading toward multiprocessor designs. (The discussion of 
processor design techniques in this book is cursory since many readers are expected 
to be familiar with those techniques from traditional architecture texts [Hennessy 
and Patterson 1996] or the many discussions in the trade literature. It does provide a 
unique perspective on those techniques, however, and will serve to refresh your 
memory.) 

The history of computer architecture has traditionally been divided into four gen- 
erations identified by the basic logic technology: ttibe transistors, integrated cir-> 


nen 


“cuits; and VEST. ‘The entire period covered by the figures in this chapter is lumped 


into the fourth, or VLSI, generation. Clearly, there has been tremendous architec- 
tural advance over this period, but what delineates one era from the next within this 
generation? The strongest delineation is the kind of parallelism that is exploited as 
indicated in Figure 1.6. 

The period up to about 1986 is dominated by advancements in bit-level parallel- 
ism, with 4-bit microprocessors replaced by 8-bit, 16-bit, and so on. Doubling the 
width of the datapath reduces the number of cycles required to perform a full 32-bit 
operation. Once a 32-bit word size is reached in the mid-1980s, this trend slows, 
with only partial adoption of 64-bit operation obtained a decade later. Further 
increases in word width will be driven by demands for improved floating-point rep- 
resentation and a larger address space rather than performance. With address space 
requirements growing by less than a bit per year, the demand for 128-bit operation 


appears to be well in the future. The early microprocessor. period was able to reap 


soumarmng eRe 


Figure 1.1 marks the arrival in 1986 of full 32-bit word operation combined with the 


prevalent use of caches. 

The period from the mid-1980s to the mid-1990s is. dominated by advancements 
in instruction-level parallelism, performing portions of several machine instructions 
concurrently. Full-word operation meant that the basic steps in instruction process- 
ing Cinstruction decode, integer arithmetic, and address calculation) could each be 
performed in a single cycle; with caches, the instruction fetch and data access could 
also be performed in a single cycle most of the time. The RISC approach demon- 
strated that, with care in the instruction set design, it was straightforward to pipeline _ 


the stages of instruction processing so that an instruction is executed almost every 
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FIGURE 1.6 Number of transistors per processor chip over the last 25 years. The growth essen- 
tially follows Moore's Law, which says that the number of transistors doubles every two years. Forecast- 
ing from past trends, we can reasonably expect to be designing for a 50- to 100-million-transistor 
budget at the end of the decade. Also indicated are the epochs of design within the fourth, or VLSI, 
generation of computer architecture, reflecting the increasing level of parallelism. 


cycle, on average. Thus, the parallelism inherent in the steps of instruction process*" 
ing could be exploited across a small number of instructions. While pipelined 
instruction processing was not new, it had never before been so well suited to the 
underlying technology. In addition, advances in compiler technology made instruc- 


tion pipelines more effective. 
The mid-1980s microprocessor-based computers consisted of a small constella- 


tion of chips: an integer processing unit, a floating-point.unit,.a.cache controller, 
and SRAMs for the cache data and tag.storage. As chip capacity increased, these 


sso 
— 


components were coalesced into a single chip, which reduced the cost of communi- 
cating among them. Thus, a single chip contained separate hardware for integer 
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arithmetic, memory operations, branch operations, and floating-point operations. In 
addition to pipelining individual instructions, it became very attractive to fetch mul- 


een 


tiple instructions at a time and issue them in 1 parallel. to distinct function units 
whenever possible. This form of instruction- level parallelism came to be called 
superscalar execution. It provided a natural way to exploit the ever increasing num- 
ber of available chip resources. More function units were added, more instructions 
were fetched at a time, and more instructions could be issued in each clock cycle to 
the function units. 

However, increasing the amount of instruction-level parallelism that the proces- 
sor can exploit is only worthwhile if the processor can be supplied with instructions. 
and data fast enough to keep it busy. ‘In order to satisfy the increasing instruction 
and data bandwidth requirement, ‘larger and larger caches were placed on chip with 
the processor, further consuming the ever increasing number of transistors. With the 
processor and cache on the same chip, the path between the two could be made very 
wide to satisfy the bandwidth requirement of multiple instruction and data accesses 
per cycle. However, as more instructions are issued each cycle, the performance 
impact of each control transfer and each cache miss becomes more significant. A 
control transfer may have to wait for the depth, or latency, of the processor pipeline 
until a particular instruction reaches the end of the pipeline and determines which 
instruction to execute next. Similarly, instructions that use a value loaded from 
memory may cause the processor to wait for the latency of a cache miss. 

Processor designs in the 1990s deploy a variety of complex instruction processing 
mechanisms in an effort to reduce the - performance _ degradation. <esuldng Tram 


Tatency in “wide-issue” “superscalar | processors. Sophisticated_branch_ prediction. 
techniques are used to avoid pipeline latency | by guessing the Renee 
flow before branches are actually resolved. Larger, more sophisticated caches are 
used to avoid the latency of cache misses. Instructions are scheduled dynamically 
and allowed to complete out of order so if one instruction encounters a miss, other 
instructions can proceed ahead of it as long as they do not depend on the result of 
the instruction. A larger window of instructions that are waiting to issue is main- 
tained within the processor and whenever an instruction produces a new result, sev- 
eral waiting instructions may be issued to the function units. These complex 
mechanisms allow the processor to tolerate the latency of a cache miss or pipeline 
dependence when it does occur. However, eac of these mechanisms places a heavy 
demand on chip resources and carries a very heavy design cost. ; 
Given the expected increases in chip density, the natural question to ask is how 
far will instruction-level parallelism go within a single thread of control? At what 
point will the emphasis shift to supporting the higher levels of parallelism available 
as multiple processes or multiple threads of control within a process, that is, thread- 
level parallelism? Several research studies have sought to answer the first part of the 
Ls oe through simulation of aggressive machine designs (Chang et al. 
1991; Horst, Harris, and Jardine 1990; Lee, Kwok, and Briggs 1991; Melvin and Patt 
1991) or through analysis of the inherent properties of programs (Butler et al. 1991; 
Jouppi and Wall 1989; Johnson 1991; Smith, Johnson, and Horowitz 1989; Wall 
1991). The most complete treatment appears in Johnson's book devoted to the topic 
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FIGURE 1.7 Distribution of potential instruction-level parallelism and estimated speedup 
under ideal superscalar execution. The figure shows the distribution of available instruction-level 
parallelism and maximum potential speedup under idealized superscalar execution, including un- 
bounded processing resources and perfect branch prediction. Data is an average of that presented for 
several benchmarks by Johnson (1991). 


(1991). Simulation of aggressive machine designs generally shows that two-way 
superscalar, that is, issuing_two instructions.per_cycle, is very profitable and four- 
way offers substantial additional benefit, but wider issue Faas (ean, ahiCeay 
superscalar) provide little additional gain. The design complexity increases dramati- 
cally because control transfers occur roughly once in five instructions, on average. 
To estimate the maximum potential speedup that can be obtained by issuing mul- 
tiple instructions per cycle, the execution trace of a program is simulated on an ideal 
machine with unlimited instruction fetch bandwidth, as many | function | units as the + 
program can use, “and perfect branch prediction. (The latter is easy, since the trace 
correctly follows each branch.) These generous machine assumptions ensure that no 
instruction is held up because a function unit is busy or because the instruction is 
beyond the lookahead capability of the processor. Furthermore, to ensure that no 
instruction is delayed because it updates a location that is used by logically previous 
instructions, storage resource dependences are removed by a technique called 
renaming. Each update to a register or memory location is treated as introducing a 
néw “name,” and subsequent uses of the value in the execution trace refer to the 
new name. In this way, the execution order of the program is constrained only by 
essential data dependences; each instruction is executed as soon as its operands are 
available. Figure 1.7 summarizes the result of this ideal machine analysis based on 
data presented by Johnson (1991). The histogram on the left shows the fraction of 
cycles in which no instruction could issue, only one instruction could issue, and so 
on. Johnson's ideal machine retains realistic function unit latencies, including cache 
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misses, which accounts for the zero-issue cycles. (Other studies ignore cache effects 
or ignore pipeline latencies and thereby obtain more optimistic estimates.) We see 
that, even with infinite machine resources, perfect branch prediction, and ideal 
renaming, no more than four instructions issue in a cycle 90% of the time. Based on 
this distribution, we can estimate the speedup obtained at various issue widths, as 
shown in the right portion of the figure. Recent work (Lam and Wilson 1992; Sohi, 
Breach, and Vijaykumar 1995) provides empirical evidence that to obtain signifi- 
cantly larger amounts of parallelism, multiple threads of control must be pursued 
simultaneously. Barring some unforeseen breakthrough in instruction-level parallel- 
ism, the leap to the next level of useful parallelism—multiple concurrent threads— 
is increasingly compelling as chips increase in capacity. 


System Design Trends 


The trend toward thread- or process-lev : 
puter system level for some time. Computers containing multiple state-of-the-art 
microprocessors sharing a common memory became prevalent in the mid-1980s, 
when the 32-bit microprocessor was first introduced (Bell 1985). As indicated by 
Figure 1.8, which shows the number of processors available in commercial multi- 
processors over time, this bus-based shared memory multiprocessor approach has 
maintained a substantial multiplier to the - increasing performance of the individual 
‘processors, Almost every commercial microprocessor introduced since the mid- 
1980s provides hardware support for multiprocessor configurations, as discussed in 
Chapter 5. Multiprocessors dominate the server and enterprise (or mainframe) mar- 
kets and have migrated to the desktop. 

The early multi-microprocessor systems were introduced by small companies 
competing for a share of the minicomputer market, including Synapse (Nestle and 
Inselberg 1985), Encore (Schanin 1986), Flex (Matelan 1985), Sequent (Rodgers 
1985), and Myrias (Savage 1985). They combined 10 to 20 microprocessors to 
deliver competitive throughput on time-sharing loads. With the introduction of the 
32-bit Intel i80386 as the base processor, these systems obtained substantial com- 
mercial success, especially in transaction processing. However, the rapid perfor- 
mance advance of RISC microprocessors, exploiting instruction-level parallelism, 
sapped the CISC multiprocessor momentum in the late 1980s and all but eliminated 


designs, all the processors plug into a common bus. Since a bus has a fixed band- 
width, as the processors become faster, a smaller number can be supported by the 
bus. The early 1990s brought a dramatic advance in the shared memory bus technol- 
sy, including faster electrical signaling, wider datapaths, pipelined protocols, and pipelined protocols, 
multiple paths. Each of these provided greater bandwidth, growing with time and 
‘design experience, as indicated in Figure 1.9. This increase in bandwidth allowed 
the multiprocessor designs to ramp back up to the 10-to-20 range and beyond while 
tracking the microprocessor advances (Alexander et al. 1994; Cekleov et al. 1993; 
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FIGURE 1.8 Number of processors in fully configured commercial bus-based shared memory 
multiprocessors. After an initial era of 10- to 20-way shared memory processors based on slow CISC 
microprocessors, companies such as Sun, HP, DEC, SGI, IBM, and CRI began producing sizable RISC- 
based SMPs, as did commercial vendors not shown here, including NCR/ATT, Tandem, and Pyramid. 


Fenwick et al. 1995; Frank, Burkhardt, and Rothnie 1993; Galles and Williams 
1993: Godiwala and Maskas 1995). 

The picture in the mid-1990s is very interesting. Not only has the bus-based 
shared memory multiprocessor approach become ubiquitous in the industry, it is 
present at a wide range of scale. Desktop systems and small servers commonly sup- 
port two to four processors, larger servers support tens, and large commercial sys- 
tems are moving toward one hundred. Indications are that this trend will continue. 
As an illustration of the shift in emphasis, in 1994 Intel defined a standard approach 
to the design of multiprocessor PC systems around its Pentium microprocessor 
(Slater 1994). The follow-on Pentium Pro microprocessor allowed four-processor 
configurations to be constructed by wiring the chips together without even any glue 
logic, bus drivers, arbitration, and so on are in the microprocessor. This develop- 


ment is expected to make small-scale multiprocessors a true commodity. Addition- 
ee 
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FIGURE 1.9 Bandwidth of the shared memory bus in commercial multiprocessors. After slow 
growth for several years, a new era of memory bus design began in 1991, which supported the use of 
substantial numbers of very fast microprocessors. 


1.1.4 


ally, a shift in the industry business model has been noted, where multiprocessors 
are being pushed by software vendors, especially database companies, rather than 
just by the hardware vendors. Combining these trends with the technology trends, it 
appears that the question is when, not if, multiple processors per chip will become 
prevalent. 


Supercomputers 


We have looked at the forces driving the development of parallel architecture in the 
general market. A second, confluent set of forces comes from the quest to achieve 
absolute maximum performance, known as supercomputing. Although comercial 
and information processing appli canonsare! ‘increasingly becoming important driv- 
ers of the high end, scientific computing has historically been a kind of proving 
ground for innovative architecture. In the mid-1960s, this included pipelined 
instruction processing and dynamic instruction scheduling, which are common- 
place in microprocessors today. Starting in the mid-1970s, supercomputing was 


dominated by vector processors, which perform operations on sequences of data 


Ce cecceeiE, 
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FIGURE 1.10 Uniprocessor performance of supercomputers and microprocessor-based sys- 
tems on the LINPACK benchmark. Performance in MFLOPS for a single processor on solving dense 
linear equations is shown for the leading CRAY vector supercomputer and the fastest workstations on a 
100 x 100 and 1,000 x 1,000 matrix. 


elements; that is, a vector rather than individual scalar data. Vector operations per-_ 
mit more parallelism to be obtained within a single thread of control. In addition, 
_circuit technologies. 

Dense linear algebra is an important component of scientific computing and the 
specific emphasis of the LINPACK benchmark. Although this benchmark evaluates a 
narrow aspect of system performance, it is one of the few measurements available for 
a very wide class of machines over a long period of time. Figure 1.10 shows the 
LINPACK performance trend for one processor of the leading CRAY vector super- 
computers (August et al. 1989; Russel 1978) compared with that of the fastest con- 
temporary microprocessor-based workstations and servers. For each system two 


) 


we 
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data points are provided. The lower one is the performance obtained on a 100 x 100 
matrix and the higher one on a 1,000 x 1,000 matrix. Within the vector processing 
area este eI Set Cae un I ate modest 
improvements in cycle time and more substantial increases in the vector memory 
bandwidth. In the microprocessor systems, we see the combined effect of i increasing 
clock rate, using on-chip pipelined floating-point units, increasing on-chip cache 
size, increasing off-chip second-level cache size, and increasing use of instruction- 
level parallelism. The gap in uniprocessor performance is rapidly closing. 
Multiprocessor architectures are adopted by both the vector processor and micro- 
processor designs, but the scale is quite different. The CRAY Xmp first provided two 
and then four processors, the Ymp eight, the C90 sixteen, and the T94 thirty-two. 
The microprocessor-based supercomputers initially provided about 100 processors, 
increasing to roughly 1,000 from 1990 on. These aggregations of processors, known 
as massively parallel processors (MPPs), have tracked the microprocessor advance, 


with typically a lag of one to two years behind the leading microprocessor-based 
workstation or personal computer. As shown in Figure 1.11, the large number of 
slightly slower microprocessors has proved dominant for the LINPACK benchmark. 
(Note the change of scale from MFLOPS in Figure 1.10 to GFLOPS here.) The per- 


formance advantage of the MPP systems over traditional vector supercomputers is 
less substantial on more complete applications Gailey et al. 1994) owing to the rela- 


tive immaturity of the programming languages, compilers, and algorithms; however, 
the trend toward MPPs is still very pronounced. The importance of this trend was 
apparent enough in 1993 that CRAY Research announced its T3D, based on the DEC 
Alpha microprocessor. 

Recently, the LINPACK benchmark has been used to rank the fastest computer 
systems in the world. Figure 1.12 shows the number of multiprocessor parallel vec- 
tor processors (PVPs), MPPs, and bus-based shared memory multiprocessors 
(SMPs) appearing in the list of the top 500 systems. The latter two are both micro- 
processor based, and the trend is clear. 


Summary 


In examining current trends from a variety of perspectives—economics, technology, 
architecture, and application demand—we see that parallel architecture is increas- 
ingly attractive and increasingly central. The quest for performance is so keen that 
parallelism is being exploited at many different levels and at various points in the 
computer design space. Instruction-level parallelism is exploited in all modern high- 
performance processors. Essentially, all machines beyond the desktop are multipro- 
cessors, including servers, mainframes, and supercomputers. The very high end of 
the performance curve is dominated by massively parallel processors. The use of 
large-scale parallelism in applications is broadening. The focus of this book is the 
multiprocessor level of parallelism. We study the design principles embodied in par- 
allel machines from the modest scale to the very large, so that we may understand 
the spectrum of viable parallel architectures that can be built from well-proven 


components. 
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FIGURE 1.11 Performance of supercomputers and MPPs on the LINPACK peak performance 
benchmark. Peak performance in GFLOPS for solving dense linear equations is shown for the leading 
CRAY multiprocessor vector supercomputer and the fastest MPP systems. Note the change in scale from 
Figure 1.10 (MFLOPS to GFLOPS). 


FIGURE 1.12 Types of systems used in the 
500 fastest computer systems in the world. 
Parallel vector processors (PVPs) have given way 
to microprocessor-based massively parallel pro- 
cessors (MPPs) and bus-based symmetric shared 
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This discussion of the trends toward parallel computers has been primarily from 
the processor perspective, but you may arrive at the same conclusion from the mem- 
ory system perspective. Consider briefly the design of a memory system to support a 
very large amount of data, that is, the data set of large problems. One of the few 
physical laws of computer architecture is that fast memories are small, large memo- 
ries are slow. This occurrence is due to many factors, including the increased address 
decode time, the delays on increasingly long bit lines, the small drive of increasingly 
dense storage cells, and the selector delays. The result is that memory systems are 
constructed as a hierarchy of increasingly larger and slower memories: on average, a 
large hierarchical memory is fast, as long as the references exhibit good locality. The 
other trick we can play to cheat the laws of physics and obtain fast access on a very 
large data set is to use multiple processors and have the different processors access 
independent smaller memories. Of course, physics is not easily fooled. We pay the 
cost when a processor accesses nonlocal data, which we call communication, and 
when we need to orchestrate the actions of the many processors (i.e., in synchroni- 
zation operations). 


CONVERGENCE OF PARALLEL ARCHITECTURES 


Historically, parallel machines have developed within several distinct architectural 
camps, and most texts on the subject are organized around a taxonomy of these 
designs. However, in looking at the evolution of parallel architecture, it is clear that 
the designs are strongly influenced by the same technological forces and similar 
application requirements. It is not surprising therefore that a great deal of conver- 
gence has occurred in the field. The goal of this section is to construct a framework 
for understanding the entire spectrum of parallel computer architectures and to 
build intuition as to the nature of the convergence. Along the way comes a quick 
overview of the evolution of parallel machines, starting from the traditional camps 
and moving toward the point of convergence. 


Communication Architecture 


Given that a parallel computer is “a collection of processing elements that commu- 
nicate and cooperate to solve large problems fast” (Almasi and Gottlieb 1989), we 
may reasonably view parallel architecture as the extension of conventional computer 
architecture to address issues of communication and cooperation among processing 
elements. In essence, parallel architecture extends the usual concepts of a computer 
architecture with a communication architecture. Computer architecture has two dis- 
tinct facets. One is the definition of critical abstractions, especially the hardware/ 
software boundary and the user/system boundary. The architecture specifies the set 
of operations at the boundary and the data types that these operate on. The other 
facet is the organizational structure that realizes these abstractions to deliver high _ 
performance in a cost-effective manner, A communication architecture has these two 
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facets as well. It defines the basic communication and synchronization operations, 


and it addresses the organizational structures that realize these operations. 

‘The framework for understanding communication in a ‘parallel machine is illus- 
trated in Figure 1.13. The top layer is the programming model, which is the concep- 
tualization of the machine that the programmer uses in coding applications. Each 
programming model specifies how parts of the program running in parallel commu- 
nicate information to one another and what synchronization operations are available 
to coordinate their activities. Applications are written in a programming model. In 
the simplest case, the model consists of multipro rogramming a large tumber of in ge number of inde- 
pendent sequ equential programs; no communication or cooperation takes place at the 
programming level.” The more interesting cases include DS 


_— were 


models, such as shared address space, message passing, and data parallel program- 
ming. We can describe these models intuitively as follows: 


w Shared address programming is like using a bulletin board, where you can com- 
municate with one or many colleagues by posting information at known, 
shared locations. Individual activities can be orchestrated by taking note of 


“who is doing what task. 


@ Message passing is akin to telephone calls or letters, which convey information 
from a specific sender to a specific receiver. There is a well-defined event when 
the information is sent or received, and these events are the basis for orches- 
trating individual activities. However, no shared location is accessible to all. 

m Data parallel processing is a more regimented form of cooperation, where sev- 
eral agents perform an action on separate elements of a data set simultaneously 


and then n exchange information globally before continuing en masse. The glo- 
bal reorganization of data may be accomplished through accesses to shared 
addresses or messages since the programming model only defines the overall 
effect of the parallel steps. 


A more precise definition of these programming models will be developed later in 
the text; at this stage, it is most important to understand the layers of abstraction. 

A programming model is realized in terms of the user-level communication prim- 
itives of the system, referred to here as the communication abstraction. Typically, the 
programming model is embodied in a parallel language or programming environ- 
ment, so a mapping exists from the generic language constructs to the specific prim- 
itives of the system. These user-level primitives may be provided directly by the 
hardware, by the operating system, or by machine-specific user software that maps 
the communication abstractions to the actual hardware primitives. The distance 
between the lines in Figure 1.13 is intended to indicate that the mapping from one 
layer to th the next may be very simple or very involved. For example, access to a 
shared location is realized directly by load and store instructions on a machine in 
which all processors use the same physical memory; however, passing a message on 
such a machine may involve a library or system call to write the message into a 
buffer area or to read it out. : 

The communication architecture defines the set of communication operations 
available to the user software, the format of these operations, and the data Types they i 
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FIGURE 1.13 Layers of abstraction in parallel computer architecture. Critical layers of abstrac- 
tions lie between the application program and the actual hardware. The application is written for a pro- 
gramming model, which dictates how pieces of the program share information and coordinate their 
activities. The specific operations providing communication and synchronization form the communica- 
tion abstraction, which is the boundary between the user program and the system implementation. This 
abstraction is realized through compiler or library support using the primitives available from the hard- 
ware or from the operating system, which uses privileged hardware primitives. The communication 
hardware is organized to provide these operations efficiently on the physical wires connecting the 
machine together. 


operate on, much as an instruction set architecture does for a processor. Note that 
even in conventional instruction sets, some operations may be realized by a combi- 
nation of hardware and software, such as a load instruction that relies on operating 
system intervention in the case of a page fault. The communication architecture also 
extends the computer organization with the hardware structures that it support com- 
munication. 

As with conventional computer architecture, a great deal of debate has gone on 
over the years about what should be incorporated into each layer of abstraction in 
parallel architecture and how large the gap between the layers should be. This 
debate has been fueled by differing assumptions about the underlying technology 
and more qualitative assessments of “ease of programming.” The hardware/software 
boundary in Figure-1.13-is.depicted.as_flat.to-indicate.that.the available hardware 
primitives in different designs is more or less of uniform complexity. Indeed, this is 
becoming more the case as the field matures. In most early designs, the physical 
—hardware organization was strongly oriented toward a particular programming 
pare that is, the communication abstraction supported by the hardware was 
~ essentially identical to the programming model. This “high-level” parallel archi- 
tecture approach resulted in tremendous diversity in the hardware organizations. 
However, as the Programming models have become better understood and imple- 


_provide an important bridge Be ree er arama aa the underlying 
hardware. Simultaneously, the technological trends discussed in Section 1.1.2 have 


exerted a strong influence, regardless of the programming model. The result has 
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been a convergence in the organizational structure with relatively simple, general- 
purpose communication primitives. 1) 

Sections 1.2.2-1.2.6 survey the most widely used programming models and the 
corresponding styles of machine design in past and current parallel machines. With 
the historical orientation to a particular programming model, it was common to 
lump the programming model, the communication abstraction, and the machine 
organization together as “the architecture,” for example, shared memory architec- 
ture, message-passing architecture, and so on. This approach is less appropriate 
today since a large commonality exists across parallel machines and since many 
machines support several programming models. It is important to see how this con- 
vergence has come about, so these sections begin from the traditional perspective, 
looking at machine designs associated with particular programming models and 
explaining their intended roles and the technological opportunities that influenced 
their design. The goal of the survey is not to develop a taxonomy of parallel_ 


machines per se but to identify a set of core concepts that form the basis for assess- 


—ing design trade-offs across the entire spectrum of potential designs today and in the 


future. It also demonstrates the influence that the dominant technological direction 

“established by microprocessor and DRAM technologies has had on parallel machine 
design, which makes a common treatment of the fundamental design issues natural 
or even imperative. Specifically, shared address, message-passing, data parallel, data- 
flow, and systolic approaches are presented. In each case, the abstraction embodied 
in the programming model is explained, and the reasons for the particular style of 
design, as well as the intended scale and application, are presented. The technologi- 
cal motivations for the approach are also examined, as well as how they have 
changed over time. These changes are reflected in the machine organization, which 
determines what is fast and what is slow. The performance characteristics ripple up 
to influence aspects of the programming model. The outcome of this brief survey is a 
clear organizational convergence, which is captured in a generic parallel machine in 
Section 1.2.7. 


Shared Address Space 


One of the most important classes of parallel machines is shared memory multiproces- 


sors. The key property of this class is that communication occurs implicitly as a 
result of conventional memory access instructions (i.e., loads and stores). This class 


Sa ne erent nena nn 


has a long history, dating at least to precursors of mainframes in the early 1960s,> 
and today it has a role in almost every segment of the computer industry. Shared _ 
memory multiprocessors serve to provide better throughput on multiprogramming 


workloads, as well as to support parallel programs. Thus, they are naturally found 
across a wide range of scale, from a few processors to perhaps hundreds. This sec- 


‘ 


. Some say that BINAC was the first multiprocessor, but it was intended to improve reliability. The two 


processors checked each other at every instruction. They seldom agreed, so people eventually turned one 
of them off. 
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tion examines the communication architecture of shared memory machines and the 
key organizational issues for small-scale designs and large configurations. 

The primary programming model for these machines is essentially that of time- 
_sharing on a single processor, except that real parallelism replaces interleaving in 
time. Formally, a process is a virtual address space and one or more threads of con- 
trol. Processes can be configured so that portions of their address space are ce are shared, 
that is, are mapped to a common physical location, as suggested by Figure 1.14. 
(Multiple threads within a process, by definition, share portions of the address 


space.) Cooperation and coordination among threads is accomplished by reading 
and writing shared variables and pointers referring to to shared addresses. Writes to a_ 


logically shared address by by or one thread are visible to reads of the other threads. ‘The com- 
munication architecture employs the conventional memory operations to provide 
communication through shared addresses as well as special atomic operations for 
synchronization. Even completely independent processes typically share the kernel 
portion of the address space, although this is only accessed by operating system 
code. Nonetheless, the share shared address space model is utilized within the operating 
system to coordinate. the execution of the processes. 

Although shared memory can be used for communication among arbitrary collec- 
tions of processes, most parallel programs are quite structured in their use of the vir- 
tual address space. They typically have a common code image, private segments for 
the stack and other private data, and shared segments that are in the same region of 
eeete ieeens cach mores er tieed otiieirostas, The impk program. This simple struc- 
ture implies that the private variables in the program are present in each process and 
that shared variables have the same address and meaning in each thread. Often, 
straightforward parallelization strategies are employed. For example, each process 
may perform a subset of the iterations of a common parallel loop or, more generally, 
processes may operate as a pool of workers obtaining work from a shared queue. 
Chapter 2 discusses the structure of parallel programs more deeply. Here we look at 
the basic evolution and development of this important architectural approach. 

The communication hardware for shared memory multiprocessors is a natural 
extension of the memory system found in most computers. Essentially all computer 
systems allow a processor and a set_of I/O controllers to access a collection of 


memory n modules through some oe of hardware. interconnect, as illustrated in 


depending on the sheer system organization. I/O capacity is increased Pat iae 
devices to I/O controllers or by inserting additional I/O controllers. There are two 
possible ways to increase the processing capacity: wait for a faster processor to 
become available or_add more processors, On a time-sharing workload, increasing _ 
processing capacity should increase the throughput of the system. With more pro- 
cessors, more processes can run at once and throughput is increased. If a single 
application is programmed to make use of multiple threads, more processors should 
speed up the application. The hardware primitives are essentially one to one with 
the communication abstraction, and these operations are available in the program- 
ming model. 
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FIGURE 1.14 Typical memory model for shared memory parallel programs. Collec- 

tions of processes have a common region of physical addresses mapped into their virtual 


address space, in addition to the private region, which typically contains the stack and pri- 
vate data. 


Shared portion 
of address space 


Within the general framework of Figure 1.15, a great deal of evolution of shared 
memory machines has taken place as the underlying technology has advanced. The 
early machines were “high-end” mainframe configurations (Lonergan and King 
1961; Padegs 1981). On the technology side, memory in early mainframes was slow 
compared to the processor, so it was necessary to interleave data across several mem- 
ory banks to obtain adequate bandwidth for even a single processor; this required an 
interconnect between the processor and each of the banks. On the application side, 
these systems were primarily designed for throughput on a large number of jobs. 
Thus, to meet the I/O demands of a workload, several I/O channels and devices were 
attached. The I/O channels also required direct access to each of the memory banks. 
Therefore, these systems were typically organized with a crossbar switch connecting 
the CPU and several I/O channels to several memory banks, as indicated by Figure 
1.16a. Adding processors was primarily a matter of expanding the switch; the hard- 
ware structure to access a memory location from a port on the processor and I/O 
side of the switch was unchanged. The size and cost of the processor limited these 
early systems to a small number of processors, but as the hardware density and cost 
improved, larger systems could be contemplated. The cost of scaling the crossbar 
became the limiting factor, and in many cases it was replaced by a multistage inter- 
connect, suggested by Figure 1.16b, for which the cost increases more slowly with 
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FIGURE 1.15 Extending a system into a shared memory multiprocessor by adding processor 
modules. Most systems consist of one or more memory modules accessible by a processor and I/O con- 
trollers through a hardware interconnect, typically a bus, crossbar, or multistage interconnect. Memory 
and I/O capacity are increased by attaching memory and /O modules. Shared memory machines allow 
processing capacity to be increased by adding processor modules (shown as shadedq). 


(a) Crossbar switch (b) Multistage interconnection networ, (c) Bus interconnect 
ine hetrwy, der biw 
FIGURE 1.16 Typical shared memory multiprocessor interconnection schemes. The intercon- 
nection of multiple processors, with their local caches (indicated by $), and /O controllers to multiple 
memory modules may be via crossbar, multistage interconnection network, or bus. 


the number of ports. These savings come at the expense of increased latency and 
decreased bandwidth per port if all are used at once. The ability to access all memory 
directly from each processor has several advantages: any processor can run any pro- 
cess or handle any I/O event, and data structures can be shared within the operating 

The widespread use of shared memory multiprocessor designs came about with 
the 32-bit microprocessor revolution in the mid-1980s because the processor, cache, 
floating-point, and memory management unit fit on a single board (Bell 1985) or 
even two to a board. Most mid-range machines, including minicomputers, servers, 
workstations, and personal computers, are organized around a central memory bus, 
as illustrated in Figure 1.16c, and the bus could be adapted to support multiple 
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FIGURE 1.17(a) Physical and logical organization of the Intel Pentium Pro four- 
processor “quad pack.” The Intel quad-processor Pentium Pro motherboard employed in 
many multiprocessor servers illustrates the major design elements of most small-scale 
shared memory multiprocessors. Its logical block diagram (a) shows that it can accommo- 
date up to four processor modules, each containing a Pentium Pro processor, first-level 
caches, translation lookaside buffer, a 256-KB second-level cache, an interrupt controller, 
and a bus interface in a single chip connecting directly to a 64-bit memory bus. The bus 
operates at 66 MHz, and memory transactions are_pipelined_to give a peak bandwidth of 
_528 MB/s. A two-chip memory controller and four-chip memory interleave unit (MIU) con- 
nect the bus to multiple banks of DRAM. Bridges connect the memory bus to two indepen- 
dent PCI buses, which host display, network, SCSI, and lower-speed I/O connections. The 
Pentium Pro module contains all the logic necessary to support the multiprocessor commu- 
nication architecture, including that required for memory and cache consistency. The struc- 
ture of the Pentium Pro “quad pack” is similar to a large number of earlier SMP designs but 
has a much higher degree of integration and is targeted at a much larger volume. (b) 
shows an expanded view of a typical Pentium Pro SMP, an HP NetServer in the LX series. 
Source: Reproduced with permission of Hewlett-Packard Company. 


processors. The standard bus access mechanism allows any processor to access any 


physical address in the system. Like the switch-based designs, all memory locations 
are equidistant to all processors, so all processors experience the same access time, 


or latency, on a memory reference. This configuration is usually called a s i 
multiprocessor (SMP).* SMPs are heavily used for execution of parallel programs as 


well as multiprogramming. The typical organization of the bus-based symmetric 


multiprocessor is illustrated in more detail by Figure 1.17, which describes the first 


4. The term SMP is widely used but causes a bit of confusion. What exactly needs to be symmetric? Many 
designs are symmetric in some respect. The more precise description of what is intended by SMP is a 
shared memory multiprocessor where the cost of accessing a memory location is the same for all proces- 
sors; that is, it has uniform access costs when the access actually is to memory. If the location is cached, 
the access will be faster, but cache access times and memory access times are the same on all processors. 
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FIGURE 1.17(b) Physical organization of the Intel Pentium Pro four-processor “quad pack” 
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highly integrated SMP for the commodity market. Figure 1.18 illustrates a high-end 
server organization that distributes the physical memory over the processor mod- 
ules, but retains symmetric access. ; 

The factors limiting the number of processors that can be supported with a bus- 
based organization are quite different from those in the switch-based approach. Add- 
ing processors to the switch is expensive; however, the le aggregate bandwidth 
increases with the number of ports. The cost of adding a processor to the bus is 
small, but the aggregate bandwidth is fixed. Dividing this fixed bandwidth among 
the larger number of processors limits the practical scalabilityeof the approach. (It is 
this critical bus bandwidth that is depicted in Figure 1.9.) Fortunately, caches 
reduce the bandwidth demand of each processor since many references are satisfied 
by the cache rather than. by the memory. However, with data replicated in local 
caches, there is the potentially challenging problem of keeping the caches “consis- 
tent,” which will be examined in detail in Chapters 5, 6, and 8. 

Starting from a baseline of small-scale shared memory machines, illustrated in 
Figures 1.16—1.18, we may ask what is required to scale the design to a large number 
of processors. The basic processor component is well suited to the task since it is 
small and economical, but a problem clearly exists with the interconnect. The bus 
does not scale _because.it-has-a-fixed-aggregate-bandwidth:--The-crossbar-does-not 
scale well because the cost increases as the square of the number of ports. Many 
alternative scalable ‘ interconnection networks exist, ‘such that the aggregate band- 
width increases as more processors are added, but the cost does not become exces- 
sive. We need to be careful about the resulting increase in latency because the 
processor may stall while a memory operation moves from the processor to the 
memory module and back. If the latency of access becomes too large, the processors 
will spend much of their time waiting, and the advantages of more processors may 

“be offset by poor utilization. 

One natural approach to building scalable shared memory machines is to main- 

tain the uniform 1 ‘uniform memory access (or “dancehall”) approach of Figure 1.15 and pro- 


NSO 


‘vide a_scalable i _scalable_ interconnect, between the processors and the memories. Every 


memory access is translated into a message transaction over the network, much as it 
might be translated to a bus transaction in the SMP designs. The primary disadvan- 


tage of this approach is that the round-trip network latency is is experienced on every 
memory access and a large bandwidth must be supplied to every processor. 

An alternative approach is to interconnect complete processors, each with a local 
memory, as illustrated in Figure 1.19. In this nonuniform memory access (NUMA) 


approach, the local memory controller determines whether to perform a local mem-~ 
eee 


OE ACCESS OF A message ansaction n_with a remote memory controller. Accessing 
local memory is faster than accessing remote memory, (The VO ‘system may either be 
a part of every node or consolidated into special I/O nodes, not shown.) Accesses to 
private data, such as code and stack, can often be performed locally, as can accesses 


to shared data that, by accident or intent, are stored on the local node. The ability to 


access the local memory quickly does not increase the time to access remote data 


‘ 
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FIGURE 1.18 Physical and logical organization of the Sun Enterprise Server. A larger-scale 
design is illustrated by the Sun UltraSparc-based Enterprise multiprocessor server. The diagram shows its 
physical structure and logical organization. A wide (256-bit), highly pipelined memory bus delivers 2.5 
GB/s of memory bandwidth. This design uses a hierarchical structure, where each card is either a com- 
plete dual processor with memory or a complete I/O system. The full configuration supports 16 cards of 
either type, with at least one of each. The CPU/mem card contains two UltraSparc processor modules, 
each with 16-KB level 1 and 512-KB level 2 caches, plus two 512-bit-wide memory banks and an inter- 
nal switch. Thus, adding processors adds memory capacity and memory interleaving. The I/O card pro- 
vides three SBUS slots for I/O extensions, a SCSI connector, a 100bT Ethernet port, and two 
FiberChannel interfaces. A typical complete configuration would be 24 processors and 6 I/O cards. 
Although memory banks are physically packaged with pairs of processors, all memory is equidistant 
from all processors and accessed over the common bus, preserving the SMP characteristics. Data may be 
placed anywhere in the machine with no performance impact. Source: The copyright for this photo- 
graph is owned by Sun Microsystems, Inc. and is used herein by permission. 


Scalable network 


FIGURE 1.19 Nonuniform memory access (NUMA) scalable shared memory multiprocessor 
organization. Processor and memory modules are closel integrated such that access to local memory 
is faster than access to remote memories. 
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FIGURE 1.20 CRAY T3E scalable shared address space machine. The CRAY T3E is designed to 
scale up to a thousand processors supporting a global shared address space. Each node contains a DEC 
Alpha processor, local memory, a network interface integrated with the memory controller, and a net- 
work switch. The machine is organized as a three-dimensional cube, with each node connected to its six 
neighbors through 650-MB/s point-to-point links. Any processor can read or write any memory location; 
however, the NUMA characteristic of the machine is exposed in the communication architecture as well 
as in its performance characteristics. A short sequence of instructions is required to establish address- 
ability to remote memory, which can then be accessed by conventional loads and stores. The memory 
controller captures the access to a remote memory and conducts a message transaction with the mem- 
ory controller of the remote node on the local processor's behalf. The message transaction is automati- 
cally routed through intermediate nodes to the desired destination, with a small delay per “hop.” The 
remote data is not cached since there is no hardware mechanism to keep it consistent. (We will look at 
other design points that allow shared data to be replicated throughout the processor caches.) The CRAY 
T3E I/O system is distributed over a collection of nodes on the surface of the cube, which are connected 
to the external world through an additional /O network. Source: Photo courtesy of CRAY Research. 


appreciably, so it reduces the average access time, especially when a large fraction of 
the accesses are to local data. The bandwidth demand placed on the network is also 
reduced. Although some conceptual simplicity arises from having all shared data 
equidistant from any processor, the NUMA approach has become far more prevalent 
at a large scale because of its inherent performance advantages and because it har- 


nesses more of the mainstream processor memory system technology. One example 
of this style of design is the CRAY T3E, illustrated in Figure 1.20. This machine 
reflects the viewpoint that, although all memory is accessible to every processor, the 
distribution of memory across processors is exposed to the programmer. Caches are 
used only to hold data (and instructions) from local memory. It is the programmer's 
job to avoid frequent remote references. The SGI Origin is an example of a machine 
with a similar organizational structure, but it allows data from any memory to be 
replicated into any of the caches and provides hardware support to keep the caches 
consistent without relying on a bus connecting all the modules with a common set 
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of wires. While this book was being written, these two designs literally converged 
following the merger of the two companies. 
—_ 7 To summarize, communication and cooperation it in the 1e shared Loe S space pro- 


siedel and communication abstraction are very closet to the meg hardware. Each 
processor can name every physical location in the machine; a process can name all 
data it shares with others within its virtual address space. Data is transferred either 
as primitive types in the instruction set (bytes, words, etc.) or as cache blocks. Each 
process performs memory operations on addresses in. its virtual address space; the 
address translation process identifies a physical location, which may be local or 
remote to the processor and may be shared with other processes. In either case, the 
hardware accesses it directly, without user or operating system software interven- 
_tion. The address translation realizes protection within the shared address space, 
just. as it does for uniprocessors, since a process can only access the data in its virtual 
address space. 

The effectiveness of the shared memory approach depends on the latency incurred 
on memory accesses as well as the bandwidth of data transfer that can be supported. 
Just as a memory storage hierarchy allows data that is bound to an address to be 
migrated toward the processor, expressing communication in terms of the storage 
address space allows shared data to be migrated toward the processor that accesses it, 
However, migrating and replicating data across a general-purpose interconnect pre- 
sents a unique set of challenges. We will see that to achieve scalability in such a 
design, the entire solution, including the hardware interconnect mechanisms used 


for maintaining the consistent shared memory abstractions, must scale well. 


Message Passing 


A second important class of parallel machines, called message-passing architectures, 
employs complete computers as building blocks—including the microprocessor, 
memory, and I/O system—and provides communication between processors as 
explicit /O operations. The high-level block diagram for a message-passing machine 
is essentially the same as the NUMA shared memory approach shown in Figure 1.19. 

The primary difference is that communication is integrated at the I/O level rather 
than into the memory system. This style of design also has much in common with 
networks of workstations, or clusters, except that the packaging of the nodes is typi- 
cally much tighter, there is no monitor or keyboard per node, and the network is of 
much higher capability than a standard local area network. The integration between 
the processor and the network tends to be much tighter than in traditional I/O struc- 
tures, which support connection to devices that are much slower than the processor, 
since message passing is fundamentally processot-to-processor communication. 
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In message passing, a substantial distance exists between the programming model 
and the actual hardware primitives, with user communication performed through ~ 


_ operating , system or “library calls that perform many lower-level actions, including 
“the actual communication operation. Thus, our discussion of message passing begins 
with a look at the communication abstraction and then briefly surveys the evolution 
of hardware organizations supporting this abstraction. 

The most common user-level communication operations on message-passing 
systems are variants of send and receive. In its simplest form, send specifies a local 
data buffer that is to be transmitted and a receiving process (typically on a remote 


processor). Receive ve specifies a sengine process and a local data buffer into whict which the 
eee aa e-eereen orca aise eames Ee FPS lr 


message- Silas systems, the send eperaion also allows an idensifter! or tag to be 
attached to the message, and the receiving operation specifies a matching rule g rule (such 
as a specific tag from a specific processor, or any tag from any processor). Thus, the 
user program names local addresses and entries in an abstract process-tag space. The 


combination of a send and a matching receive accomplishes a pairwise synchronization 
_event and a memory-to- -memory copy, Ww where each end specifies its local data address. 
There are several possible variants of this synchronization event, depending upon 
whether the send completes when the receive has been executed, when the send 
buffer is available for reuse, or when the request has been accepted. Similarly, the 
receive can potentially wait until a matching send occurs or simply post the receive. 
Each of these variants has somewhat different semantics and different implementa- 
tion requirements. 

Message passing has long been used as a means of communication and synchro- 
nization among arbitrary collections of cooperating sequential processes, even on a 
single processor. Important examples include programming languages, such as CSP 
and Occam, and common operating systems functions, such as sockets. Parallel pro- 
grams using message passing are typically quite structured. Most often, all all nodes _ 
execute identical copies of a program, with the same-code-and_private variables. 
Usually, processes can ther using a simple linear ordering of the pro- 
cesses comprising a pr : 

Early message-passing machines provided hardware primitives that were very 
close to the simple send/receive user-level communication abstraction, with some 
additional restrictions. A node was connected to a fixed set of neighbors in a regular 
pattern by point-to-point links that behaved as simple FIFOs (Seitz 1985). This sort 
of design is illustrated in Figure 1.22 for a small 3D cube. Many early machines were 
hypercubes, where each node is connected to n other nodes differing by one bit in the 
binary address, for a total of 2" nodes. Others were meshes, where the nodes are con- 
nected to neighbors on two or three dimensions. The network topology was espe- 
cially important in the early message-passing machines because only the 
neighboring processors could be named in a send or receive operation. The data 
transfer involved the sender writing to a link and the receiver reading from the link. 
The FIFOs were small and so the sender would not be able to finish writing the mes- 
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FIGURE 1.21  User-level send/receive message-passing abstraction. A data transfer from one 
local address space to another occurs when a send to a particular process is matched with a receive 
posted by that process. 


FIGURE 1.22 ‘Typical structure of an early message-passing machine. Each node is connected to 
neighbors in three dimensions via FIFOs. 


sage until the receiver started reading it, so the send would block until the receive 
occurred. (In modern terms, this is called synchronous message passing because the 
two events coincide in time.) The details gf moving data were hidden from the 
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programmer in a message-passing library, forming a layer of software between send 
and receive calls and the actual hardware? _ 

The direct FIFO design was soon replaced by more versatile and more robust 
designs that provided_direct_ memory access (DMA) transfers on either end of the 
communication event. A DMA device is a special-purpose controller that transfers 


data between memory and an I/O device without engaging the processor until the 
transfer is complete. The use of DMA allowed nonblocking sends, where the sender is 


able to initiate a send and continue with useful computation (or even perform a 
receive) while the send completes. On the receiving end, the transfer is accepted via 
cess performs a matching receive, at which point the data is copying into the address 
space of the receiving process. 

The physical topology of the communication network so dominated the program- 
ming model of these early machines that parallel algorithms were often stated in 
terms of a specific interconnection topology, for example, a ring, a grid, or a hyper- 
cube (Fox et al. 1988). However, to make the machines more generally useful, the 
designers of the message layers provided support for communication between arbi-_ 

_trary processors rather than only between physical neighbors. This was originally 
supported by forwarding the data within the message layer along links in the net- 
work. Soon this routing function was moved into the hardware (as discussed in 
Chapter 10), so each node consisted of a processor with memory and a switch that 
could forward messages. However, in this approach, known as store-and-forward, the 
time to transfer a message is proportional to the number of hops it takes through the 

_network, so an emphasis Satna aie econ aero topology. (See Exercise 1.7 
for a brief store-and-forward example.) 

The emphasis on network topology was significantly reduced with the introduc- © 
tion of more general-purpose networks, which pipelined the message transfer 
through each of the routers forming the interconnection network (Barton, Crownie, 
and McLaren 1994; Bomans and Roose 1989; Dunigan 1988; Homewood and 
McLaren 1993; Leiserson et al. 1996; Pierce and Regnier 1994; von Eicken et al. 
1992). In most modern message-passing machines, the incremental delay intro- 
duced by each hop is small enough that the transfer time is dominated by the time to 
simply move that data between the processor and the network, not how far it travels 
(Groscup 1992; Homewood and McLaren 1993; Horiw et al. 1993; Pierce and Reg- 
nier 1994). This greatly simplifies the programming model; typically, the processors 
are viewed as simply forming a linear sequence with uniform communication costs. 
In other words, the communication abstraction reflects an organizational structure 
much as in Figure 1.19. One important example of such a machine is the IBM SP-2, 
illustrated in Figure 1.23, which is constructed from RS6000 workstation nodes, a 
scalable network, and a network interface containing a dedicated processor. Another 


5. The motivation for synchronous message passing was not just from the machine structure; it was also 


present in important programming languages, especially CSP (Hoare 1978), because of its clean theoreti- 
cal properties. Early in the microprocessor era, the approach was captured in a single-chip building 


block, the Transputer, which was widely touted during its development by INMOS as a revolution in 
computing. 
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FIGURE 1.23 IBM SP-2 message-passing machine. The IBM SP-2 is a scalable parallel machine con- 
structed essentially out of complete RS6000 workstations. Modest modifications are made to package 
the workstations into standing racks. A network interface card (NIC) is inserted at the MicroChannel I/O 
bus. The NIC contains the drivers for the actual link into the network, a substantial amount of memory 
to buffer message data, a direct memory access (DMA) engine, and a complete i860 microprocessor to 
move data between host memory and the network. The network itself is a butterfly-like structure, con- 
structed by cascading 8 x 8 crossbar switches. The links operate at 40 MB/s in each direction, which is 
the full capability of the VO bus. Several other machines employ a similar network interface design but 
connect directly to the memory bus rather than at the I/O bus. Source: Ray Mains Photography. 


is the Intel Paragon, illustrated in Figure 1.24, which integrates the network inter- 
face more tightly to the processors in SMP nodes, where one of the processors is 
dedicated to supporting message passing. 
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FIGURE 1.24 Intel Paragon. The Intel Paragon illustrates a much tighter packaging of nodes. Each 
card is an SMP with two or more i860 processors and a network interface chip connected to the cache- 
coherent memory bus. One of the processors is dedicated to servicing the network. In addition, the 
node has a DMA engine to transfer contiguous chunks of data to and from the network at a high rate. 
The network is a 3D grid, much like the CRAY T3E, with links operating at 175 MB/s in each direction. 
Source: Photo courtesy of Intel Corporation. 
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ge-passing machine can name only the locations in its local 
pTOCeSsSOrs, perhaps b: number or by route. A user process 
can only name private addresses and other processes; it can transfer data using the 
_send/receive calls. SO 


1.2.4 Convergence 


Evolution of the hardware and software has blurred the once clear boundary 
between the shared memory and message-passing camps. First, consider the com- 
munication operations available to the user process. 
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m Traditional message-passing operations (send/receive) are supported on most 
shared memory machines through shared buffer storage. Send involves writing 
data, or a pointer to data, into the buffer; receive involves reading the data 
from shared storage. Flags or locks are used to control access to the buffer and 
to indicate events such as message arrival. 

@ On a message-passing machine, a user process may construct a global address 
space of sorts by carrying along pointers specifying the process and local vir- 
tual address in that process. Access to such a global address can be performed 
in software through an explicit message transaction. Most message-passing 
libraries allow a process to accept a message for any process, so each process 
can serve data requests from the others. A logical read is realized by sending a - 
request to the process containing the object and receiving a response. The 
actual message transaction may be hidden from the user; it may be carried out 
by compiler-generated code for access to a shared variable. 

s A shared virtual address space can be established on a message-passing 
machine at the page level. A collection of processes has a region of shared 
addresses but, for each process, only the pages that are local to it are accessi- 
ble. Upon access to a missing (i.e., remote) page, a page fault occurs and the 
operating system engages the remote node in a message transaction to transfer 
the page and map it into the user address space. 


At the level of machine organization, substantial convergence has occurred as 
well. Modern message-passing architectures appear essentially identical at the block 
diagram level to the scalable NUMA design illustrated in Figure 1.19. In the shared 
memory case, the network interface was integrated with the cache controller or 
memory controller in order for that device to observe cache misses and to conduct a 
message transaction to access memory in a remote node. In the message-passing 
approach, the network interface is essentially an I/O device. However, the trend has 
been to integrate this device more deeply into the memory system as well and to 
transfer data directly from and to the user address space. Some designs provide DMA 
transfers across the network, from memory on one machine to memory on the other 
machine, so the network interface is integrated fairly deeply with the memory sys- 
tem. Message passing is implemented on top of these remote memory copies (Bar- 
ton, Crownie, and McLaren 1994). In some designs, a complete processor assists in 
communication, sharing a cache-coherent memory bus with the main processor 
(Groscup 1992; Pierce and Regnier 1994). Viewing the convergence from the other 
side, clearly all large-scale shared memory operations are ultimately implemented as 
message transactions at some level. 

In addition to the convergence of scalable message-passing and shared memory 
machines, switch-based local area networks, including fast Ethernet, ATM, Fiber- 
Channel, and several proprietary designs (Boden et al. 1995; Gillett 1996) have 
emerged, providing scalable interconnects that are approaching what traditional par- 
allel machines offer. These new networks are being used to connect collections of 
machines (which may be shared memory multiprocessors in their own right) into 
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clusters, which may operate as a parallel machine on individual large problems or as 
many individual machines on a multiprogramming load. Essentially all SMP vendors 
provide some form of network clustering to obtain better reliability. 

In summary, message passing and a shared address space represent two clearly 


distinct programming models, each providing a well-defined paradigm for sharing, 


communication, and synchronization, However, the underlying machine structures 
ave converged toward_a_co: nization, represented by a collectio - 
have converge 


plete computers, augmented by a “communication assist” connecting each node to a _ 
scalable communication network. Thus, it is natural to consider supporting aspects 
of both in a common framework. Integrating the communication assist more tightly 
into the memory system tends to reduce the latency of network transactions and 
improve the bandwidth that can be supplied to or accepted from the network. We 
will want to look much more carefully at the precise nature of this integration and 
understand how it interacts with cache design, address translation, protection, and 
other traditional aspects of computer architecture. 


1.2.5 . Data Parallel Processing 


A third important class of parallel machines has been variously called processor 
arrays, single-instruction-multiple-data machines, and data parallel architectures. 
The changing names reflect a gradual separation of the user-level abstraction from 


the machine operation. The key characteristic of the data parallel programming model 
is that operations can be betiredin aed at te ee 


structure, such as an array or matrix. The program is logically a single thread of 
control, carrying out a sequence of either sequential or parallel steps. Within this 
general paradigm have been many novel designs, exploiting various technological 
opportunities, and considerable evolution as microprocessor technology has become 
such a dominant force. 

An influential paper in the early 1970s (Flynn 1972) developed a taxonomy of 
computers, known as Flynn’ taxonomy, which characterizes designs in terms of the 
number of distinct instructions issued at a time and the number of data elements 
they operate on: conventional sequential computers being single-instruction-single- 

data (SISD) and parallel machines built from multiple conventional processors being 

multiple-instruction-multiple-data (MIMD). The revolutionary alternative was single- 

‘ instruction-multiple-data (SIMD). Its history is rooted in the mid-1960s when an 

individual processor was a cabinet full of equipment and an instruction fetch cost as 

much in time and hardware as performing the actual instruction. The idea was that 

all the instruction sequencing could be consolidated in the control processor. The processor, The 
data processors included only the ALU, memory, and a simple connection to nearest 
neighbors. 

In the SIMD machines, the data parallel programming model was rendered 
directly in the physical hardware (Ball et al. 1962; Bouknight et al. 1972; Cornell 
1972; Reddaway 1973; Slotnick, Borck, and McReynolds 1962; Slotnick 1967; Vick 
and Cornell 1978). Typically, a control processor broa ach instruction to an 


array of data processing elements (PEs), which are connected to form a regular grid, 
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seadan doth 


FIGURE 1.25 Typical organization of a data 
parallel (SIMD) machine. Individual processing 
elements (PEs) operate in lockstep under the di- 
rection of a single control processor. Traditionally, 
SIMD machines have provided a limited, regular 
interconnect among the PEs, although this was 
generalized in later machines, such as the Think- 
ing Machines Corporation Connection Machine 
and the MasPar. 


as suggested by Figure 1.25. It was observed that many important scientific compu- 
tations involved uniform calculation on every element of an array or matrix, often 
involving neighboring elements in the row or column. Thus, the parallel problem 

data was distributed over the memories of the data processors, and scalar data was 


“Temmed in the control “processors im r’s memory. The control processor instructed the 
a 


ta processors to each perform an operation on local data elements or to all per- 
form a communication operation. For example, to average each element of a matrix 
with its four neighbors, a copy of the matrix would be shifted across the PEs in each 
of the four directions and a local accumulation performed in each PE. Data PEs typ- 
ically included a condition flag, allowing some to abstain from an operation. In some 
designs, the local address could be specified with an indirect addressing mode, 
allowing all processors to do the same operation but with different local data 
addresses. 

The development of arrays of processors was almost completely eclipsed in the 
mid-1970s with the development of vector processors. In these machines, a scalar 
processor is integrated with a collection of function units that operate.on PR a 

“data our of One Memory in a pipelined fashion. The ability to operate on vectors any- 
where in memory eliminated the need to map application data structures onto a 
rigid interconnection structure and greatly simplified the problem of getting data 
aligned so that local operations could be performed, The first vector processor, the 
CDC Star-100, provided vector operations in its instruction set that combined two 
source vectors from memory and produced a result vector in memory. The machine 


only operated at full speed if the vectors were contiguous,.and hencea large fraction 


of the execution time was spent simply transposing matrices. A dramatic change 


“occurred in 1976 with the introduction of the CRAY-1, which extended the concept 


of a load-store architecture employed in the CDC 6600 and CDC 7600 (and redis- 
covered in modern RISC machines) to apply to vectors. Vectors in memory, of any 
fixed stride, were transferred to or from contiguous vector registers by vector load 
and store instructions. Arithmetic was performed on the vector registers. The use of 
a very fast scalar processor (operating at the unprecedented rate of 80 MHz), tightly 
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integrated with the vector operations and utilizing a large semiconductor memory 
rather than core, took over the world of supercomputing. Over the next twenty 
years, CRAY Research led the supercomputing market by increasing the bandwidth 
for vector memory transfers, the number of processors, the number of vector pipe- 
lines, and the length of the vector registers, resulting in the performance growth 
indicated in Figures 1.10 and 1.11. 

The SIMD data parallel machine experienced a renaissance in the mid-1980s, as 
VLSI advances made simple 32-bit processors just barely practical (Batcher 1974, 
1980; Hillis 1985; Nickolls 1990; Tucker and Robertson 1988). The unique twist in 
the data parallel regime was to place 32 very simple 1-bit processing elements on 
each chip, along with serial connections to neighboring processors, while consoli- 
dating the instruction sequencing capability in the control processor. In this way, 

_systems with several thousand bit-serial processing elements could be constructed at 

“reasonable cost. In addition, it was recognized that the utility of such a system could 
be increased dramatically with the provision of a general interconnect allowing an 
arbitrary communication pattern to take place in a single, rather long step, in addi- 
tion to the regular grid neighbor connections (Hillis 1985; Hillis and Steele 1986; 
Nickolls 1990). The sequencing mechanism that expanded conventional integer and 
floating-point operations into a sequence of bit-serial operations also provided a 
means of “virtualizing” the processing elements, so that a few thousand processing 
elements could give the illusion of operating in parallel on millions of data elements 
with one virtual PE per data element. _ 


a 


The technological factors that made this bit-serial design attractive also provided 
fast, inexpensive, single-chip floating-point units and rapidly gave way to very fast 
microprocessors with integrated floating point and caches. Eis 
“advantage of consolidating the sequencing logic and provided equal peak perfor- 
mance on a much smaller number of complete processors. The simple, regular cal- 
culations on large matrices that motivated the data parallel approach also have 
tremendous spatial and temporal locality (if the computation is properly mapped 
onto a smaller number of complete processors), with each processor responsible for 
a large number of logically contiguous data points. Caches and local memory can be 
brought to bear on the set of data points local to each node while communication 
occurs across the boundaries or as a global rearrangement of data. 

Thus, while the user-level abstraction of parallel operations on large regular data 
structures continued to offer an attractive solution to an important class of prob- 
lems, the machine organization employed with data parallel programming models 
evolved toward a more generic parallel architecture of multiple cooperating micro- 
processors, much like scalable shared memory and message-passing machines, 
although several designs maintain specialized network support for global synchroni- 
zation. One such example of network support is for a barrier, which causes each pro- 
cess to wait at a particular point in the program until all other processes have 
reached that point (Horiw et al. 1993; Leiserson et al. 1996; Kumar 1992: Kessler 
and Schwarzmeier 1993; Koeninger, Furtney, and Walker 1994). Indeed, the SIMD 
approach evolved into the SPMD (single-program-multiple-data) approach, in 
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which all processors execute copies of the same program, and has thus largely 
converged with the more structured forms of shared memory and message-passing 
programming. 

Data parallel programming languages are ae! implemented 2 viewing the 


/ space with a 1 simple ess space, De from indexes to processor and local offset. The compu- 


tation is organized as a sequence of “bulk synchronous” phases of either local com- 
putation or global « communication, separated by a _ global barrier (Valiant 1990). 

Because all processors perform communication together and share a global view of 
what is going on, either a shared address space or message passing can be employed. 

For example, if a phase involved every processor doing a write to an address in the 
processor “to the left,” it could be realized by each doing a send to the left and a 
receive “from the*¥ight” into the destination address, Similarly, every processor 
doing a read can be realized by every processor sending the address and then every 

' processor sending back the data. In fact, the code that is produced by compilers for 
modern data parallel languages is essentially the same as for the structured control- 
parallel programs that are most common in shared memory and message-passing 
programming models. The convergence in machine structure has been accompanied 
by a convergence in how the machines are actually used. 


Other Parallel Architectures 


The mid-1980s renaissance gave rise to several other architectural directions that 
received considerable investigation by academia and industry, but enjoyed less com- 
mercial success than the three classes just discussed and therefore experienced less 
use as a vehicle for parallel programming. Two approaches that were developed into 
complete programming systems were dataflow architectures and systolic architec- 
tures. Both represent important conceptual developments of continuing value as the 
field evolves. 


Dataflow Architecture 


Dataflow models of computation sought to make the essential aspects of a parallel 


‘computation explicit at the machine level, without imposing artificial constraints 
that would limit the available parallelism in the program. The idea is that the pro- 
gram is represented by a graph of essential data dependences, as illustrated in 
Figure 1.26, rather than as a fixed collection of explicitly sequenced threads of con- 
trol. An instruction may execute whenever its data operands are available. The graph 
may be spread arbitrarily over a collection of processors. Each node specifies an 
operation to perform and the address « of each of the nodes that need the result. In the 

“original form, a processor in a dataflow machine operates as a simple circular pipe- 
line. A message, or token, from the network consists of data and an address, or tag, of 


its destination node. The tag is compared against those in a matching store. If 
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FIGURE 1.26 Dataflow graph and basic execution pipeline. A node in the graph 
fires when operands are present on its input. It produces results on its outputs that are 
delivered to adjacent nodes in the graph. The execution pipeline implements this firing rule 
by detecting when matching data tokens are present, fetching the corresponding instruc- 
tion, performing the operation, and forming result tokens. 


present, the matching token is extracted and the instruction is issued for execution. 
If not, the token is placed in the store to await its partner. When a result is com- 
puted, a new message or token containing the result data is sent to each of the 
destinations specified in the instruction. The same mechanism can be used whether 
the successor instructions are local or on a remote processor. 

The primary division within dataflow architectures is whether the graph is static, 
with each node representing a primitive operation, ot dynamic, in which case a node 
can represent the invocation of an arbitrary function, itself represented by a ‘graph. 


In dynamic, or tagged-token, architectures, the effect of dynamicall 


raph on function invocation is usually achieved by carrying additional context 
information in the tag, rather than actually modifying the program graph. 
The key Ghaticrenstics of dataflow architectures are the abili : 
e, the support for synchronization of inde- 
pendent operations, _and dynamic scheduling at the machine level. As the dataflow 


machine designs matured into real systems programmed in high- level parallel 
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languages, a more conventional structure emerged. Typically, parallelism was gener- 
ated in the program as a result of parallel function calls and parallel loops, so it was 
attractive to allocate these larger chunks of work to processors. This led to a family 
of designs organized essentially like the NUMA design of Figure 1.19, the key differ- 
entiating features being direct support for a large, dynamic set of threads of control 
and the integration of communication with thread generation. The network is 
closely integrated with the processor; in many designs, the “current message” is 
available in special registers, and hardware support is available for dispatching to a 
thread identified in the message. In addition, many designs provide extra state bits 
on memory locations in order to provide fine-grained synchronization (i.e., synchro- 
nization on an element-by-element basis) rather than using locks to synchronize 
accesses to an entire data structure. In particular, each message could schedule a 
chunk of computation that could make use of local registers and memory. 

By contrast, in shared memory machines, the generally adopted view is that a 
static or slowly varying set of processes operates within a shared address space, so 
the compiler or program maps the logical parallelism in the program to a set of pro- 
cesses by assigning loop iterations, maintaining a shared work queue, or the like. 
Similarly, message-passing programs involve a static, or nearly static, collection of 
processes that can name one another in order to communicate. In data parallel archi- 
tectures, the compiler or sequencer maps a large set of “virtual processor” operations 
onto processors by assigning iterations of a regular loop nest. In the dataflow case, 
the machine provides the ability to name a very large and dynamic set of threads that 

can be mapped arbitrarily to processors. Typically, these machines provide a global 
address space as well. As was the case with message-passing and data parallel 
machines, dataflow architectures experienced a gradual separation of programming 
model and hardware structure as the approach matured. 


Systolic Architectures 


Another novel approach was systolic architectures, which sought to replace a single 


sequential processor by a regular array of simple processing elements and, by care- 
fully orchestrating the flow of data between PEs, obtain very-high. throughput with 


modest memory bandwidth requirements. These designs differ from conventional 
pipelined function units in that the array structure can be nonlinear (e.g., hexago- 
nal), the pathways between PEs may be multidirectional, and each PE may have a 


small amount of local instruction and data memory. | ata memory. They differ from SIMD in that 
each PE might do a different operation, 


The early proposals were driven by the opportunity offered by VLSI to provide 
inexpensive special-purpose chips. A given algorithm could be represented directly 
as a collection of specialized computational units connected in a regular, space- 
efficient pattern, Data would move through the system at regular “heartbeats” as 
determined by local state. Figure 1.27 illustrates a design for computing convolu- 
tions using a simple linear array. At each beat the input data advances to the right, is 
multiplied by a local weight, and is accumulated into the output sequence as it also 
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yi) = wi x x(/) + W2 x xi + 1) + W3 x x(i + 2) + W4 x x(/ + 3) 
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x=xin 
yout = yin + wx xin 


FIGURE 1.27 Systolic array computation of an inner product. Each box represents a 
computational unit performing a specific function. Every time the clock beats, all units 
accept inputs, compute results, and generate outputs. Data moves through the systolic 
array with each beat. 


advances to the right. The systolic approach has aspects in common with message- 
passing, data parallel, and dataflow models but takes on a unique character for a 
specialized class of problems. ) 

Practical realizations of these ideas, such as iWarp (Borkar et al. 1990), provided 
quite general programmability in the nodes, so that a variety of algorithms could be 
realized on the same hardware. The key differentiation is that the network can be 
configured as a collection of dedicated channels, representing the systolic communi- 
cation pattern, and data can be transferred directly from processor registers to pro- 
cessor registers across a channel. The global knowledge of the communication 
pattern is exploited to reduce contention and even to avoid deadlock. The key char- 

ne of systolic architectures is the ability to integrate highly specialized com- 
utation under simple, regular, and highly localized communication patterns, 

Pe aalicalgocithens have also been generally < ~aaenable to solutions < on generic 

machines, using the fast barrier to delineate coarser-grained phases. The regular, 

local communication pattern of these algorithms yields good locality when large 

portions of the logical systolic array are executed on each process, the communica- 

tion bandwidth needed is low, and the synchronization requirements are simple. 


Thus, these algorithms have proved effective on the entire spectrum of parallel 
machines. 


1.2.7 A Generic Parallel Architecture 


In examining the evolution of the major approaches to parallel architecture, we see a 
clear convergence for scalable machines toward a generic parallel machine organiza- 
tion, illustrated in Figure 1.28. The machine comprises a collection of essentially 
complete computers, each with one or more processors and memory, connected 
through a scalable communication network via communication assist—a controller 
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FIGURE 1.28 Generic scalable multiprocessor organization. A collection of essen- 
tially complete computers, including one or more processors and memory, communicating 
through a general-purpose, high-performance, scalable interconnect. Typically, each node 
contains a controller that assists in communication operations across the network. 


or auxiliary processing unit that assists in generating outgoing messages or handling 
incoming messages. While the consolidation within the field may seem to narrow 
the design space, in fact, great diversity and debate remains, centered on what func- 
tionality should be provided within the assist and how it interfaces to the processor, 
memory system, and network. Recognizing that these are specific differences within 
a largely similar organization helps us to understand and evaluate the important 
organizational trade-offs. 

Not surprisingly, different programming models place different requirements on 
the design of the communication assist and influence which operations are common 
and should be optimized. In the shared memory case, the assist is tightly integrated 
with the memory system in order to ca capture the memory events th that may require 
interaction with other nodes. The assist must also accept messages and perform 
memory operations and state transitions on behalf of other nodes. _In the message- 

assing case, communication is initiated by explicit actions, either a at the system or 
user level, so it is not required that memory system ev events beo “observed. Instead, a 
need exists to initiate the messages quickly and to respond t to incoming messages. 
The response may require that a tag match be performed, that buffers be allocated, 
that data transfer commence, or that an event be posted. The data parallel and sys- 
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tolic approaches s place an | emphasis on fast global synchronization, which ma ay be 


supported directly in the network or in the assist. Dataflow places an | emphasis on 
fast dynamic scheduling of computation mn based on an incoming message. Systolic 
algorithms present the opportunity to exploit global patterns in local scheduling. 
Even with these differences, it is important to observe that all of these approaches 
share common aspects; they need to initiate network transactions as a result of spe- 
cific processor events, and they need to perform simple operations on the remote 
node to carry out the desired event. 
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We also see that a separation has emerged between programming model and 
machine organization as parallel programming environments have matured. For 
example, Fortran 90 and High Performance Fortran provide a shared address, data 
parallel programming model that is implemented on a wide range of machines— 
some supporting a shared physical address space, others with only message passing. 
The compilation techniques for these machines differ radically, even though the 
machines appear organizationally similar, because of differences in communication 
and synchronization operations provided in the communication abstraction and vast 
differences in the performance characteristics of these operations. As a second exam- 
ple, popular message-passing libraries, such as PVM (parallel virtual machine) and 
MPI (message-passing interface), are implemented on this same range of machines, 
but the implementation of the libraries differs dramatically from one kind of 
machine to another. The same observations hold for parallel operating systems. 


FUNDAMENTAL DESIGN ISSUES 


Given how the state of the art in parallel architecture has advanced, we need to take 
a fresh look at how to organize the body of material in the field. Traditional machine 
taxonomies, such as SIMD/MIMD, are of little help since multiple general-purpose 
processors are so dominant. We cannot focus entirely on programming models since 
in many cases widely differing machine organizations support a common program- 
ming model. We cannot just look at hardware structures either, since common ele- 
ments are employed in many different ways. Instead, we should focus our attention 
on the architectural distinctions that make a difference to the software that is to run 
on the machine. In particular, we need to highlight those aspects that influence how 
a compiler would generate code from a high-level parallel language, how a library 
writer would code a well-optimized library, or how an application would be written 
in a low-level parallel language. We can then approach the design problem as one 
that is constrained from above by how programs use the machine and from below by 
what the basic technology can provide. 

The guiding principles presented in this book for understanding modern parallel 
architecture are indicated by the layers of abstraction shown in Figure 1.13. Funda- 
mentally, we 1 must understand the operations that are provided at the user-level com- 


munication abstraction, how various programming models are mapped to these 


primitives, a and how these - primitives are mapped _ to the actual hardware. Excessive 
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emphasis on the high- level programming model without attention to how it can be 
mapped to the machine would detract from understanding the fundamental archi- 
tectural issues, as would excessive emphasis on the specific hardware mechanisms in 
each particular machine. 

This section looks more closely at the communication abstraction and the basic 
requirements of a programming model. It then defines more formally the key con- 
cepts that tie the layers together: naming, ordering, and communication and replica- 
tion of data. Finally, it introduces the basic performance models required to resolve 
design trade-offs. 


white 
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Communication Abstraction 


The communication abstraction forms the key interface between the programming 
model and the system implementation. It plays a role very much like the instruction 
set in COfiventional sequential. computer architecture. Viewed from the software side, 

it must have a precise, well-defined mean meaning so that the same program will run cor- 


Zecry on many implementations. In addition, the operations rations provided at this layer 
must be simple, composable_ entities with clear costs, so that the software can be 


optimized for performance. ‘e, Viewed from the hardware sid Een must also have a well- 
defined meaning so that the machine designer can determine where performance _ 
optimizations can be performed without violating the software a assumptions. While 
the abstraction needs to bé precise, the machine designer would like it not to be 
overly specific, so it does not prohibit useful techniques for performance enhance- 
ment or frustrate efforts to exploit properties of newer technologies. 

The communication abstraction is, in effect, a contract between the hardware and. 
the software allowing each the flexibility t to improve what it does while working c cor- 
Heal Vsoesdch Te TINTS nA eT ‘terms” of this contract, we need to look more 


carefully at the basic requirements of a programming model. 


Programming Model Requirements 


A parallel program consists of one or more threads of control operating on data. A 
parallel programming model specifies what data can be named by the threads, what 
operations can be performed on the named data, and what ordering exists among 
these operations. 

To make these issues concrete, consider the programming model for a unipro- 
cessor. A thread can name the locations in its virtual address space and can name 
machine registers. In some systems, the address space is broken up into distinct 
code, stack, and heap segments whereas in others it is flat. Similarly, different pro- 
gramming languages provide access to the address space in different ways; for exam- 
ple, some allow pointers and dynamic storage allocation, others do not. Regardless of 
these variations, the instruction set provides the operations that can be performed on 
the named locations. For example, in RISC machines the thread can load data from 
or store data to memory but can perform arithmetic and comparisons only on data in 
registers. Older instruction sets support arithmetic on either. Compilers typically 
mask these differences at the hardware/software boundary, so the user’s programming 
model is one of performing operations on variables that hold data. The hardware 
translates each virtual address to a physical address on every operation. 

The ordering among memory operations is sequential program order. The pro- 
grammer’s view is that variables are read and modified in the top-to-bottom, left-to- 
right order specified in the program. More precisely, the value returned by a read to 
an address is the last value written to the address in the the sequential execution order 
of the program. This ordering assumption is “essential to the logic of the progra F'the p program. 
However, the reads and writes may not actually be performed in program order 
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because the compiler performs optimizations when translating the program to the 
instruction set and the hardware performs optimizations when executing the instruc- 
tions. Both make sure the program cannot tell that the order has been changed. The 
compiler and hardware preserve the dependence order, that is, if a variable is written 
and then read later in the program order, they make sure that the later operation 


, uses the proper value, but they may avoid actually writing and reading the value to 
\y* and from memory or may defer the write until later. Collections of reads with no 


ey intervening writes may be completely reordered and, generally, writes to different 

: wrt _ addresses can be reordered as long as dependences from intervening reads are 
compiler allocates variables to registers, manipulates expressions to improve pipe- 

WW" ; lining, or transforms loops to reduce overhead and improve the data access pattern. 
ey > : It occurs at the machine level when instruction execution is pipelined, multiple 


instructions are issued per cycle, or write buffers are used to hide memory latency. 
We depend on these optimizations for performance. They work because for the pro- 
gram to observe the effect of a write, it must read the variable; this creates a depen- 


dence, which is preserved. Thus, the illusion of program order is preserved while 


actually executing the program in the weaker dependence order.© We operate in a 
world where essentially all programming languages embody a programming model 
of sequential order of operationg on variables in a virtual address space, and the sys- 
tem enforces a weaker order wherever it can do so without changing the results of 
the program. 

Now let's return to parallel programming models. The informal discussion earlier 
in this chapter indicated the distinct positions adopted on naming, operation set, 
and ordering. Naming and operation set are what typically characterize the models; 
however, ordering is of key importance. A parallel program must coordinate the 
activity of its threads to ensure that the dependences within ‘the program are 
enforced; this requires explicit synchronization operations when the ordering implicit in 
the basic operations is not sufficient. As architects (and compiler writers), we need to 
understand the ordering properties to see what optimization “tricks” we can play for 
performance. We can focus on shared address and message-passing programming 
models since they are the most widely used; other models, such as data parallel, are 
usually implemented in terms of one of them. 

The shared address space programming model assumes one or more threads of 
control, each operating in an address space that contains a region shared between 
threads, and may contain a region that is private to each thread. Typically, the shared 
region is shared by all threads. All the operations defined on private addresses are 
defined on shared addresses; in particular, the program accesses and updates shared 
variables simply by using them in expressions and assignment statements. 


The illusion breaks down a little bit for system programmers, say, if the variable is actually a control reg- 
ister on a device. Then the actual program order must be preserved. This is usually accomplished by flag- 
ging the variable as special; for example, using the volatile type modifier in C. 
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cessor operations are provided on the private address space, in program order. The 
additional operations, send and receive, operate on the local address space and the 
global process space. Send transfers data from the local address space to a process. 
Receive accepts data into the local address space from a process. Each send/receive 


pair is a specific point-to-point synchronization operation. tion a walt ee 
languages offer global, or collective, communication operations as well, such as 
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broadcast. 
——e 


Naming 


The position adopted on naming in the programming model is presented to the pro- 
grammer through the programming language or programming environment. It is 
what the logic of the program is based upon. However, the issue of naming is ee 
at each level of the communication architecture. Certainly one possible strat 

have the operations in the programming model be one to one with the eee in 
the communication abstraction at t the user/system boundary an and to have have these be 


one to one with the hardware pri imitives. However, it is also possible sible for the com- 


piler and libraries to provide a level of translation _between.the programming model 


and the communication abstraction, or for ‘the operating system to intervene to han- 
dle some of the operations at the user/system boundary. These alternatives allow the 
architect to consider implementing the common, simple operations directly in hard- 
ware and supporting the more complex operations partly or wholly in software. 

Let us consider the ramifications of naming at the layers using the two primary 
programming models: shared address and message passing. First, in a shared address 
model, accesses to shared variables in the program are usually mapped by the com- 
piler to load and store instructions on shared virtual addresses, just like access to 
any other variable. This is not the only option, however. The compiler could gener- 


ate special code sequences aa accesses to shared v; variables. A slene supports a 


global physical address space: nies the virtual-to- -physical mapping so that 
shared virtual addresses map to the same physical location (i.e., the processes have 
the same entries in their page tables). However, the existence of the level of transla- 
tion allows for other approaches. A machine supports independent local physical 
_address spaces if each processor can only access a distinct set of locations. Even on 
such a machine, a shared virtual address space can be provided by mapping virtual 
addresses that are local to a process to the corresponding physical address. The non- 
local addresses are left unmapped so upon access to a nonlocal shared address a page 
fault will occur, allowing the operating system to intervene and access the remote 
shared data. Although this approach can provide the same naming, operations, and 
ordering to the program, it clearly has different hardware requirements at the 
hardware/software boundary. The architect's job is to resolve these design trade-offs 
across layers of the system implementation so that the result is efficient and cost- 
effective for the target application workload on available technology. 
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Second, message-passing operations could be realized directly in hardware, but 
the matching and buffering aspects of the send/receive operations are better suite 
to software implementation. More basic data transport primitives are well supported 


in hardware. Thus, in essentially all parallel machines, the message-passing pro- 


gramming model is realized via a software layer that is built upon a simpler commu- 
nication abstraction. At the user/system boundary, one approach is to have all 
message operations go through the operating system as if they were I/O operations. 
However, the frequency of message operations is much greater than I/O operations, 
so it makes sense to use the operating system,support to set up resources, privileges, 
and so on and allow the frequent simele dea transfer operations to be supported 
directly in hardware. On the other hand, we might consider adopting a shared _vir- 
tual address space as the lower-level communication abstraction, in which case send 
and receive operations involve writing and reading shared buffers and posting the 
Sp propriate. syncbronizaiion yen 

The issue of naming arises at each level of abstraction in a parallel architecture, 
not just in the programming model. As architects, we need to design against the fre- 
quency and type of operations that occur at the communication abstraction, under- 
standing that the trade-offs at this boundary involve what is supported directly in 
hardware and in software. 


Operations 


Each programming model defines a specific set of operations that can be performed 
on the data or objects that can be named within the model. For the case of a shared 
address model, these include reading and writing shared variables as well as various 
atomic read-modify-write operations on shared variables, which are used to syn- 
chronize the threads. For message passing, the operations are send and receive on 
private (local) addresses and process identifiers, as described previously. Each ele- 
ment of data in the program is named by a process number and a local address 
within the process. A message-passing model does define a global address space of 
sorts. However, no operations are defined on these global addresses. They can be 
passed around and interpreted by the program, for example, to emulate a shared 
address style of programming on top of message passing, but they cannot be oper- 
ated on directly at the communication abstraction. As architects, we need to be 
aware of the operations defined at each level of abstraction. In particular, we need to 
be very clear on what ordering among operations is assumed to be present at each 
level of abstraction, where communication takes place, and how data is replicated. 


Ordering 


The properties of the specified order among operations have a profound effect 
throughout the layers of parallel architecture. Notice, for example, that the message- 
passing model places no assumption on the ordering of operations by distinct pro- 
cesses except the explicit program order associated with the send/receive operations, 
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whereas a shared address model must specify aspects of how processes see the order 
of operations performed by other processes. Ordering issues are important and 
rather subtle. Many of the tricks that we play for performance in the uniprocessor 
context involve relaxing the order assumed by the programmer to gain performance, 
either through parallelism or improved locality or both. Exploiting parallelism and 
locality is even more important in the multiprocessor case. Thus, we need to under- 
stand what new tricks can be played. We also need to examine which of the old 
tricks are still valid. Can we perform the traditional sequential optimizations at the 
compiler and architecture level on each process of a parallel program? Where can 
the explicit synchronization operations be used to allow ordering to be relaxed on 
the conventional operations? To answer these questions, we need to develop a much 
more complete understanding of how programs use the communication abstraction, 
what properties they rely upon, and what machine structures we would like to 
exploit for performance. 

A natural position to adopt on ordering is that operations in a thread are in pro- 
gram order. That is what the programmer would assume for the special case of one 
thread. However, there remains the question of what ordering can be assumed 
among operations performed on shared variables by different threads. The threads 
operate independently and, potentially, at different speeds so no Clear notion of “lat- 
est” is defined. If we have in mind that the machines behave as a collection of simple 
processors operating on a common, centralized memory, then it is reasonable to 
expect the global order of memory accesses to be some arbitrary interleaving of the 
individual program orders. In reality we won't build the machines this way, but it 
establishes what operations are implicitly ordered by the basic operations in the 
model. This interleaving is also what we expect of a collection of threads that are 
time-shared, perhaps at a very fine level, on a uniprocessor. 

Where the implicit ordering is not enough, explicit synchronization operations 


are required. Parallel programs require two types of synchronization: 
@ Mutual exclusion ensures that certain operations on certain data are performed 


by only by only one thread or j process ¢ at a time. We can imagine a room that must be 
entered to perform such an operation, and only one process can be in the room 
at a time. This is accomplished by locking the door upon entry and unlocking 
it on exit. If several processes arrive at the door together, only one will get in 
and the others will wait until it leaves. The order in which the processes are 
allowed to enter does not matter and may vary from one execution of the pro- 
gram to the next; what matters is that they do so one at a time. Mutual exclu- 
He ; a 


been ee eee -that-certain dependents have 
been satisfied. These operations are like passing a baton from one runner to 
“the next in a relay race or the starter firing a gun to indicate the start of a race. 
If one process writes a value that another is supposed to read, an event syn- 
chronization operation must take place to indicate that the value is ready to be 
read. Events may be point-to-point, involving a pair of processes, or they may 
be global, involving all processes or a group of processes. 
ati 
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1.3.3 
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Communication and Replication 


The final issues that are closely tied to the layers of parallel architecture are commu- 
nication and data replication. Communication and replication are inherently related. 
Consider first a message-passing operation. The effect of the send/receive pair is to 
copy data that is in the sender's address space into a region of the receiver's address 
space. This transfer is essential for the receiver to access the data. If the data is pro- 
duced by ihe sender, it reflects a true communication of information from one process 
‘to the other. If the data just happens to be stored at the sender, perhaps because that 
was the initial configuration of the data or because the data set was simply too large 
to fit on any one node, then this transfer merely makes a replica of the data where it 
is used. In this case, the processes are not actually communicating information from 
one to another via the data transfer. If the data were replicated or positioned prop- 
erly over the processes to begin with, there would be no need to communicate it in a 
message. More importantly, if the receiver uses the data over and over again, it can 
reuse its replica without additional data transfers. The sender can modify the region 
of addresses that was previously communicated with no effect on the previous 
receiver. If the effect of these later updates is to be communicated, an additional 
transfer must occur. 

Consider now a conventional data access on a uniprocessor through a cache. If 
the cache does not contain the desired address, a miss occurs and the block is trans- 
ferred from the memory that serves as a backing store. The data is implicitly repli- 
cated into the cache near the processor that accesses it. If the processor reuses the 
data while it resides in the cache, further transfers with the memory are avoided. In 
the uniprocessor case, the processor produces the data and the processor consumes 
it, so the “communication” with the memory occurs only because the data does not 
fit in the cache or is being accessed for the first time. 

Interprocess communication and data transfer within the storage hierarchy become 
melded together in a shared physical address space. Cache misses cause a data trans- 
fer across the machine interconnect whenever the physical backing storage for an 
address is remote to the node accessing the address, whether the address is private 
or shared and whether the transfer is a result of true communication or just a data 
access. The natural tendency of the machine is to replicate data into the caches of 
the processors that access the data. If the data is reused while it is in the cache, no 
data transfers occur; this is a major advantage. However, when a write to shared data 
occurs, something must be done to ensure that later reads by other processors get 


-w data rather than the old data that was replicated into their caches. This will 


involve more than a simple data transfer, 

To be clear on the relationship of communication and replication, it is important 
to distinguish several concepts that are frequently bundled together. When a When a pro-_ 
gram performs a write, it binds a data value to an address; a read obtains the data” 
‘value bound to an address. The data resides in Some physical storage element in the 
machine. A data transfer occurs whenever data in one storage element is transferred 
into another. This does not necessarily change the bindings of addresses and values. 
The same data may reside in multiple physical locations as it does in the uniproces- 
sor storage hierarchy, but the one nearest to the processor is the only one that the 
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processor can observe. If it is updated, the other hidden replicas, including the 
actual memory location, must eventually be updated. Copying data binds a new set 
of addresses to the same set of values. Generally, this will cause data transfers. Once 
the copy has been made, the two sets of bindings are completely independent 
(unlike the implicit replication that occurs within the storage hierarchy), so updates 
to one set of addresses do not affect the other. Communication between processes 


occurs when data written by one process is read by another. This may cause a data 
transfer within the machine, either on the write or the read, or the data transfer may 


occur for other reasons. Communication may involve establishing a new binding or 
not not doing so, depending so, depending on the particular communication abstraction. 

In general, replication avoids unnecessary communication; that is, transferring 
data to a consumer that was not produced 1 previous ze 
The ability to perform replication automatically at a given level of the communica- 
tion architecture depends very strongly on the naming and ordering properties of 
the layer. Moreover, replication is not a panacea—it too requires data transfers. It is 
disadvantageous to replicate data that is not going to be used. We will see that repli- 
cation plays an important role throughout parallel computer architecture. 


Performance 


In defining the set of operations for communication and cooperation, the data types, 
and the addressing modes, the communication abstraction specifies how shared 
objects are named, what ordering properties are preserved, and how synchronization 
is performed. However, the performance characteristics of the available primitives 
determine how they are actually used. Programmers and compiler writers will avoid 
costly operations where possible. In evaluating architectural trade-offs, the decision 
between feasible alternatives ultimately rests upon the performance they deliver. 
Thus, to complete an introduction to the fundamental issues of parallel computer 
architecture, we need a framework for understanding performance at many levels of 
design. : 
Fundamentally, there are three important metrics: latency, the time taken for an 
operation; bandwidth, the rate_at_which operations are ‘performed; and cost, the 


impact these operations have. on the execution time of the of the prog program. In a simple 


Beg ME 
world where processors do only one thing at a time, these metrics are directly 


related—the bandwidth. (operations per second) is the reciprocal of the latency (sec- 
onds per operation), and the cost is simply the latency times the number of opera- 
tions performed. However, modern computer systems do many different operations 
at once, and the relationship between these performance metrics is much more 
complex. Consider the following basic example. 


EXAMPLE 1.2 Suppose a component can perform a specific operation in 100 ns. 


Clearly, it can support a bandwidth of 10 million operations per second. However, if 
the component is pipelined internally as 10 equal stages, it is able to provide a 
peak bandwidth of 100 million operations per second. The rate at which operations 
can be initiated is determined by how long the slowest stage is occupied, 10 ns, 
rather than by the latency of an individual operation. The bandwidth delivered on 
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an application depends on how frequently it initiates the operations. If the 
application starts an operation every 200 ns, the delivered bandwidth is 5 million 
operations per second, regardless of how thé component is pipelined. Of course, 
usage of resources is usually bursty, so pipelining can be advantageous even when 
the average initiation rate is low. If the application performed 100 million 
“operations on this component, what is the range of cost of these operations? 


Answer Taking the operation count times the operation latency would give an up- 
per bound of 10 seconds. Taking the operation count divided by the peak rate gives 
a lower bound of 1 second. The former is accurate if the program waited for each 
operation to complete before continuing. The latter assumes that the operations 
are completely overlapped with other useful work, so the cost is simply the cost to 
initiate the operation. Suppose that on average the program can do 50 ns of useful 
work after each operation issued to the component before it depends on the opera- 
tions result. Then the cost to the application is 50 ns per operation—the 10 ns to 
issue the operation and the 40 ns spent waiting for it to complete—so the total cost 
isSseconds. @ 


Since the unique property of parallel computer architecture is communication, 
the operations that we are concerned with most often are data transfers. The perfor- 
mance of these operations can be understood as a generalization of our basic pipe- 
line example. 


Data Transfer Time 


The time for a data transfer operation is generally described by a linear model: 


Transfer Time(n) = T y+" (1.3) 
B 

where n is the amount of data (e.g., number of bytes), B is the transfer rate of the 
component moving the data in compatible units (e.g., bytes per second), and the 
constant term, To, is the start-up cost. This is a very convenient model, and it is used 
to describe a diverse collection of operations, including messages, memory accesses, 
bus transactions, and vector operations. For message passing, the start-up cost can 
be thought of as the time for the first bit to get to the destination. For memory 
operations, it is essentially the access time. For bus transactions, it reflects the bus 
arbitration and command phases. For any sort of pipelined operation, including 
pipelined instruction processing or vector operations, it is the time to fill the 
pipeline. 

Using this simple model, it is clear that the bandwidth of a data transfer operation 
depends on the transfer size. As the transfer size increases, it approaches the asymp- 
totic rate of B, which is sometimes referred to as r,,. How quickly it approaches this 
rate depends on the start-up cost. It is easily shown that the size at which half of the 
peak bandwidth is obtained, the half-power point, is given by 
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Unfortunately, this linear model does not give any indication of when the next such 
operation can be initiated, nor does it indicate whether other useful work can be 
performed during the transfer. These other factors depend on how the transfer is 
performed. 


Overhead and Occupancy 


The data transfer in which we are most interested is the one that occurs across the 
network in parallel machines. It is initiated by the processor through the communi- 
cation assist. The essential components of this operation can be described by the fol- 
lowing sat as model: 


—— naa 


| Con ommunication Time(n) = Overhead + Occupancy + N etwork . Delay _{1.5) 


a fixed cost, if the 1e processor simply has to tell the communication assist to start, or it 
pe eal ho 

may be linear in n, if the processor has to copy the data into the assist. The key point 
is that this is time the processor is busy with the communication event; it cannot do 
other useful work or initiate other communication during this time. The remaining 
portion of the communication time is considered the network latency; it is the part 
that can be hidden by other processor operations. of aoe eee ce 

The The occupancy is the time it takes for the data to pass through the slc the slowest compo- 
nent on the communication path. For example, each link that is traversed in the net- 
work will be occupied for time n/B, where B is the bandwidth of the link. The data 
will occupy other resources, including buffers; switches, and the communication 
assist. Often the communication assist is the bottleneck that determines the occu- 
pancy. The occupancy limits how frequently communication operations can be initi- 
ated. The next data transfer will have to wait until the critical resource is no longer 
occupied before it can use that same resource, If there is buffering between the pro- 
cessor and the bottleneck, the processor may be able to issue a burst of transfers at a 
frequency greater than 1 /Occupancy; however, once this buffer is full, the processor 
must slow to the rate set by the occupancy. A new transfer can start only when an 
older one finishes. 

The remaining communication time is lumped into the network delay, which 
includes the time for a bit to be routed across the actual network as well as many 


other factors, such as the time to get through the “communication | assists. From the 
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processor's viewpoint, the specific hardware components “contributing to to network 


delay are indistinguishable. What affects the processor is how long it | must_wait 
before it can_use'the result of of a a communication event, nt, how much ¢ of this time it can 
use for other activities, and how ; frequently it « can communicate. data, Of course, the 
task of designing the network and its interfaces is very concerned with the specific 
components and their contribution to the aspects of performance that the processor 
observes. 

In the simple case where the processor issues a request and waits for the response, 


the breakdown of the communication time into its three components is immaterial. 


The overhead i is the time the processor spends initiating the transfer. This may be 
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All that matters is the total round-trip time. However, in the case where multiple 
operations are issued in a pipelined fashion, each of the components has a specific 
influence on the delivered performance. 

Indeed, every individual component along the communication path can be 


described by its delay and its occupancy. The network delay is simply the sum of the 
delays along the path. The network occupancy is the maximum of the occupancies _ 


along the path. For interconnection networks, an additional factor arises because 
many transfers can take place simultaneously. If two of these transfers attempt to use 
the same resource at once (e.g., they use the same wire at the same time), one must 
wait. This contention for resources increases the average communication time. From 
the processors viewpoint, contention appears as increased occupancy. Some resource 
in the system is occupied for a time determined by the collection of transfers across it. 

Equation 1.5 is a very general model. It can be used to describe data transfers in 
many places in modern, highly pipelined computer systems. As one example, con- 
sider the time to move a block between cache and memory on a miss. The cache 
controller spends a period of time inspecting the tag to determine that it is not a hit 
and then starting the transfer; this is the overhead. The occupancy is the block size 
divided by the bus bandwidth, unless there is some slower component in the system. 
The delay includes the normal time to arbitrate and gain access to the bus plus the 
time spent delivering data into the memory. Additional time spent waiting to gain 
access to the bus or waiting for the memory bank cycle to complete is due to conten- 
tion. A second obvious example is the time to transfer a message from one processor 
to another. 


Communication Cost 


The bottom line is, of course, the time a program spends performing communica- 
tion. A useful model connecting the program characteristics to the hardware perfor- 
mance is given by the following: 


Communication Cost = Frequency xX (Communication Time — Overlap) (1.6) 


The frequency of communication, defi icati - 
tions per unit of work in the program, depends on many programming factors (as 
we will see in Chapters 2 and 3) and many hardware design factors. In particular, 
hardware may limit the transfer size and thereby determine the minimum number of 
messages. It may automatically replicate data or migrate it to where it is used. How- 
ever, a certain amount of communication is inherent to parallel execution since data 
must be shared and processors must coordinate their work. In general, for a machine 


to. support programs with a high communication frequency, the other parts of the 
communication cost equation must be small—low overhead, low network delay, and _ 


small occupancy. The attention paid to communication costs essentially determines 


which programming models a machine can realize efficiently and what portion of 


the application space it can support. Any parallel computer with good computa- 
tional performance can support programs that communicate infrequently, but as the 
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frequency or volume of communication increase, greater stress is placed on the com- 
munication architecture. 

The overlap is the portion of the communication operation that is performed con- 
currently with other useful ul work, including con er communication. 


This reduction of the effective cost is possible because much of the communication 


time involves work done by components of the system other than the processor, 
such as the communication assist, the bus, the network, or the remote processor or 
memory. Overlapping communication with other work is a form of small-scale par- 
allelism, as is the instruction-level parallelism exploited by fast microprocessors. In 
effect, we may invest some of the available parallelism in a program to hide the 
actual cost of communication. 


Summary 


The issues of naming, operation set, and ordering apply at each level of abstraction 
in a parallel architecture, not just the programming model. In general, a level of 
translation or run-time software may intervene between the programming model 
and the communication abstraction, and beneath this abstraction are key hardware 
abstractions. At any level, communication and replication are deeply related. When- 
ever two processes access the same data, the data either needs to be communicated 
between the two or replicated so each can access a copy of it. The ability to have the 
same name refer to two distinct physical locations in a meaningful manner at a given 
level of abstraction depends on the position adopted on naming and ordering at that 
level. Wherever data movement is involved, we need to understand its performance 
characteristics in terms of latency and bandwidth and, furthermore, how these are 
influenced by overhead and occupancy. As architects, we need to design against the 
frequency and type of operations that occur at the communication abstraction, 
understanding that trade-offs occur across this boundary, involving what is sup- 
ported directly in hardware and what is supported in software. The position adopted 
on naming, operation set, and ordering at each of these levels has a qualitative 
impact on these trade-offs, as we will see throughout the book. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Parallel computer architecture forms an important thread in the evolution of com- 
puter architecture, rooted essentially in the beginnings of computing. For much of 
this history it takes on a novel, even exotic role as the avenue for advancement over 
and beyond what the base technology can provide. Parallel computer designs have 
demonstrated a rich diversity of structure, usually motivated by specific higher-level 
parallel programming models. However, the dominant technological forces of the 
VLSI generation have pushed parallelism increasingly into the mainstream, making 
parallel architecture almost ubiquitous. All modern microprocessors are highly par- 
allel internally, executing several bit-parallel instructions in every cycle and even 
reordering instructions within the limits of inherent dependences to mitigate the 
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costs of communication with hardware components external to the processor itself. 
These microprocessors have become the performance and price-performance leaders 
of the computer industry. From the most powerful supercomputers to departmental 
servers to the desktop, we see systems constructed by utilizing multiples of such 
processors integrated into a communications fabric. This technological focus, and 
increasing maturity of compiler technology, has brought about a dramatic conver- 
gence in the structural organization of modern parallel machines. The key architec- 
tural issue is how communication is integrated into the memory and I/O systems 
that form the remainder of the computational node. This communications architec- 
ture reveals itself functionally in terms of what can be named at the hardware level, 
what ordering guarantees are provided, and how synchronization operations are per- 
formed whereas, from a performance point of view, we must understand the inherent 
latency and bandwidth of the available communication operations. Thus, modern 
parallel computer architecture carries with it a strong engineering component, ame- 
nable to quantitative analysis of cost and performance trade-offs. 

This book presents the conceptual foundations as well as the engineering issues 
of parallel computer architecture across a broad range of potential scales of design, 
all of which have an important role in computing today and in the future. Computer 
systems, whether parallel or sequential, are designed against the requirements and 
characteristics of intended workloads. For conventional computers, we assume that 
most practitioners in the field have a good understanding of what sequential pro- 
grams look like, how they are compiled, and what level of optimization is reasonable 
to assume that the programmer has performed. Thus, we are comfortable taking 
popular sequential programs, compiling them for a target architecture, and drawing 
conclusions from running the programs or evaluating execution traces. When we 
attempt to improve performance through architectural enhancements, we assume 
that the program is reasonably good in the first place. 

The situation with parallel computers is quite different. Much less general under- 
standing exists about the process of parallel programming, and programmer and 
compiler optimizations have a wider scope, which can greatly affect the program 
characteristics exhibited at the machine level. 

Chapter 2 provides an overview of parallel programs—what they look like and 
how they are constructed. Chapter 3 explains the issues that must be addressed by 
the programmer and compiler to construct a “good” parallel program, that is, one 
that is effective enough in using multiple processors to form a reasonable basis for 
architectural evaluation. Ultimately, we design parallel computers against the pro- 
gram characteristics at the machine level, so the goal of Chapter 3 is to draw a con- 
nection between what appears in the program text and how the machine spends its 
time. In effect, Chapters 2 and 3 take us from a general understanding of issues at 
the application level to a specific understanding of the character and frequency of 
operations at the communication abstraction level. 

Chapter 4 establishes a framework for workload-driven evaluation of parallel 
computer designs. Two related scenarios are addressed. First, for a parallel machine 
that has already been built, we need a sound method of evaluating its performance. 
This proceeds by first determining the capability of individual aspects of the 
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machine in isolation and then measuring how well they perform collectively. The 
understanding of application characteristics is important to ensure that the work- 
load run on the machine stresses the various aspects of interest. Second, we need a 
process for evaluating hypothetical architectural advancements. New ideas for 
which no machine exists need to be evaluated through simulations, which imposes 
severe restrictions on what can reasonably be executed. Again, an understanding of 
application characteristics and how they scale with problem and machine size is cru- 
cial to navigating the design space. 

Chapters 5 and 6 study in detail the design of symmetric multiprocessors with a 
shared physical address space. Going deeply into the small-scale case before examin- 
ing scalable designs is important for several reasons. First, small-scale multiproces- 
sors are the most prevalent form of parallel architecture; they are likely to be the 
form most students are exposed to, most software developers are targeting, and most 
professional designers are dealing with. Second, the issues that arise in the small 
scale are indicative of what is critical in the large scale, but the solutions are often 
simpler and easier to grasp. Thus, these chapters provide a study in the small of 
what the following five chapters address in the large. Third, the small-scale multi- 
processor design is a fundamental building block for the larger-scale machines. The 
available options for interfacing a scalable interconnect with a processor-memory 
node are largely circumscribed by the processor, cache, and memory structure of the 
small-scale machines. Finally, the solutions to key design problems in the small- 
scale case are elegant in their own right. 

The fundamental building bleck for the designs in Chapters 5 and 6 is the shared 
bus between processors and memory. The basic problem that we need to solve is to 
keep the contents of the caches coherent and the view of memory provided to the 
processors consistent. A bus is a powerful mechanism. It provides any-to-any 
communication through a single set of wires; moreover, it can serve as a broadcast 
medium, since there is only one set of wires, and even provide global status via 
wired-OR signals. The properties of bus transactions are exploited in designing 
extensions of conventional cache controllers that solve the coherence problem. 
Chapter 5 presents the fundamental techniques for bus-based cache coherence at the 
logical level and presents the basic design alternatives. These design alternatives 
provide an illustration of how workload-driven evaluation can be brought to bear in 
making design decisions. Finally, Chapter 5 examines the parallel programming 
issues of the earlier chapters in terms of the aspects of machine design that influence 
software level, especially with regard to cache effects on sharing patterns and the 
design of robust synchronization routines. Chapter 6 focuses on the organizational 
structure and machine implementation of bus-based cache coherence. It examines a 
variety of more advanced designs that seek to reduce latency and increase band- 
width while preserving a consistent view of memory. 

Chapters 7 through 11 form a closely interlocking study of the design of scalable 
parallel architectures. Chapter 7 makes the conceptual step from a bus transaction as 
a building block for higher-level abstractions to a network transaction as a building 
block. To cement this understanding, the communication abstractions that we have 
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surveyed in this introductory chapter are constructed from primitive network trans- 
actions. Then the chapter studies the design of the node-to-network interface in 
depth using a spectrum of case studies. 

Chapters 8 and 9 go deeply into the design of scalable machines supporting a 
shared address space, both a shared physical address space and a shared virtual 
address space upon independent physical address spaces. The central issue is auto- 
matic replication of data while preserving a consistent view of memory and avoiding 
performance bottlenecks. The study of a global physical address space emphasizes 
hardware organizations that provide efficient, fine-grained sharing. The study of a 
global virtual address space provides an understanding of a minimal degree of hard- 
ware support required for most workloads. 

Chapter 10 takes up the question of the design of the scalable network itself. As 
with processors, caches, and memory systems, the network design space has several 
dimensions, and often a design decision involves interactions along these dimen- 
sions. The chapter lays out the fundamental design issues for scalable interconnects, 
illustrates the common design choices, and evaluates them relative to the require- 
ments established in Chapters 8 and 9. Chapter 11 draws together the material from 
the previous four chapters in the context of techniques for latency tolerance, includ- 
ing bulk transfer, write behind, and read ahead across the spectrum of communica- 
tion abstractions. Finally, Chapter 12 looks at the overall concepts of the book in 
light of technological, application, and economic trends and forecasts the key ongo- 
ing developments in the field of parallel computer architecture. 


HISTORICAL REFERENCES 


Parallel computer architecture has a long, rich, and varied history that is deeply 
interwoven with advances in the underlying processor, memory, and network tech- 
nologies. The first blossoming of parallel architectures occurs around 1960. This is a 
point where transistors have replaced tubes and other complicated and constraining 
logic technologies. Processors are smaller and more manageable. A relatively cheap, 
inexpensive storage technology exists (core memory), and computer architectures 
are settling down into meaningful “families.” 

Small-scale shared memory multiprocessors took on an important commercial 
role at this point with the inception of what we call mair.irames today, including the 
Burroughs B5000 (Lonergan and King 1961) and D825 (Anderson et al. 1962) and 
the IBM System 360 models 65 and 67 (Padegs 1981). Support for multiprocessor 
configurations was one of the key extensions in the evolution of the 360 architecture 
to System 370. These included atomic memory operations and interprocessor inter- 
rupts. In the scientific computing area, shared memory multiprocessors were also 
common. The CDC 6600 provided an asymmetric shared memory organization to 
connect multiple peripheral processors with the central processor, and a dual CPU 
configuration of this machine was produced. The origins of message-passing 
machines come about in the RW400, introduced in 1960 (Porter 1960). Data paral- 
lel machines also emerged, with the design. of the Solomon computer (Ball et al. 
1962; Slotnick, Borck, and McReynolds 1962). 
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Through the late 1960s, tremendous innovation occurred in the use of parallel- 
ism within the processor using pipelining and replication of function units to obtain 
a far greater range of performance within a family than could be obtained by simply 
increasing the clock rate. It was argued that these efforts were reaching a point of 
diminishing returns, so the University of Illinois and Burroughs undertook a major 
research project to design and build a 64-processor SIMD machine, called Illiac IV 
(Bouknight et al. 1972), based on the earlier Solomon work (and in spite of 
Amdahl’s arguments to the contrary [Amdahl 1967]). This project was very ambi- 
tious, involving research in the basic hardware technologies, architecture, I/O 
devices, operating systems, programming languages, and applications. By the time a 
scaled-down, 16-processor system was working in 1975, the computer industry had 
undergone massive structural change. 

First, the concept of storage as a simple linear array of moderately slow physical 
devices had been revolutionized, beginning with the idea of virtual memory and 
then with the concept of caching. Work on Multics and its predecessors (e.g., Atlas 
and CTSS) separated the concept of the user address space from the physical mem- 
ory of the machine. This required maintaining a short list of recent translations, a 
translation lookaside buffer (TLB), in order to obtain reasonable performance. Mau- 
rice Wilkes, the designer of EDSAC, saw this as a powerful technique for organizing 
the addressable storage itself, giving rise to what we now call the cache. This proved 
an interesting example of locality triumphing over parallelism. The introduction of 
caches into the 360/85 yielded higher performance than the 360/91, which had a 
faster clock rate, faster memory, and elaborate pipelined instruction execution with 
dynamic scheduling. The use of caches was commercialized in the IBM 360/185, but 
this raised a serious difficulty for the I/O controllers as well as the additional proces- 
sors. If addresses were cached and therefore not bound to a particular memory 
location, how was an access from another processor or controller to locate the valid 
data? One solution was to maintain a directory of the location of each cache line, an 
idea that has regained importance in recent years. 

Second, storage technology itself underwent a revolution with semiconductor 
memories replacing core memories. Initially, this technology was most applicable to 
small cache memories. Other machines, such as the CDC 7600, simply provided a 
separate, small, fast, explicitly addressed memory. Third, integrated circuits took 
hold. The combined result was that uniprocessor systems enjoyed a dramatic 
advance in performance, which mitigated much of the added value of parallelism in 
the Illiac IV system, with its inferior technological and architectural base. Pipelined 
vector processing in the CDC STAR-100 addressed the class of numerical computa- 
tions that Illiac was intended to solve but eliminated the difficult data movement 
operations. The final straw was the introduction of the CRAY-1 system, with an 
astounding 80-MHz clock rate owing to exquisite circuit design and the use of what 
we now call a RISC instruction set, augmented with vector operations using vector 
registers and offering high peak rate with very low start-up cost. The use of simple 
vector processing coupled with fast, expensive ECL circuits was to dominate high- 
performance computing for the next 15 years. 
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A fourth dramatic change occurred in the early 1970s, however, with, the intro- 
duction of microprocessors. Although the performance of the early microprocessors 
was quite low, the improvements were dramatic as bit-slice designs gave way to 4- 
bit, 8-bit, 16-bit, and full-word designs. The potential of this technology motivated a 
major research effort at Carnegie-Mellon University to design a large shared memory 
multiprocessor using the LSI-11 version of the popular PDP-11 minicomputer. This 
project went through two phases. The first, called C.mmp, connected 16 processors 
through a specially designed circuit-switched crossbar to a collection of memories 
and I/O devices, much like the dancehall design in Figure 1.15 (Wulf, Levin, and 
Person 1975). The second, CM*, sought to build a 100-processor system by con- 
necting 14-node clusters with local memory through a packet-switched network in a 
NUMA configuration (Swan, Fuller, and Siewiorek 1977; Swan et al. 1977), as in 
Figure 1.19. 

This trend toward systems constructed from many small microprocessors literally 
exploded in the early to mid-1980s, resulting in the emergence of several disparate 
factions. On the shared memory side, it was observed that a confluence of caches 
and the properties of buses made modest multiprocessors very attractive. Buses have 
limited bandwidth but are a broadcast medium. Caches filter bandwidth and provide 
an intermediary between the processor and the memory system. Research at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley and elsewhere (Goodman 1983; Hill et al. 1986) 
introduced extensions of the basic bus protocol that allowed the caches to maintain 
a consistent state. This direction was picked up by several small companies, includ- 
ing Synapse (Nestle and Inselberg 1985), Sequent (Rodgers 1985), Encore (Bell 
1985; Schanin 1986), Flex (Matelan 1985), and others, as the 32-bit microprocessor 
made its debut and the vast personal computer industry took off. A decade later, this 
general approach dominated the server and high-end workstation market and took 
hold in the PC servers and the desktop. The approach experienced a temporary set- 
back as very fast RISC microprocessors took away the performance edge of multiple 
slower processors. Although the RISC micros were well suited to multiprocessor — 
design, their bandwidth demands severely limited scaling until a new generation of 
shared bus designs emerged in the early 1990s. 

Simultaneously, the message-passing direction took off with two major research 
efforts. At CalTech, a project was started to construct a 64-processor system using 
i8086/8087 microprocessors assembled in a hypercube configuration (Seitz 1985; 
Athas and Seitz 1988). From this baseline, several other designs were pursued at 
CalTech and JPL (Fox et al. 1988), and at least two companies pushed the approach 
into commercialization—Intel, with the iPSC series, and Ametek. A somewhat more 
aggressive approach was widely promoted by the INMOS Corporation in England in 
the form of the Transputer, which integrated four communication channels directly 
onto the microprocessor. This approach was adopted by nCUBE, with a series of 
very large-scale message-passing machines. Intel carried the commodity processor 
approach forward, replacing the i80386 with the faster i860, then replacing the net- 
work with a fast grid-based interconnect in the Delta and adding dedicated message 
processors in the Paragon. Meiko moved away from the Transputer to the i860 in 
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their computing surface. IBM also investigated an i860-based design in Vulcan 
before obtaining commercial success with the SP family, essentially a cluster of 
RS6000 workstations. 

Data parallel systems also took off in the early 1980s, after a period of relative 
quiet. These included Batcher’s MPP system for image processing developed by 
Goodyear and the Connection Machine promoted by Hillis for Al applications (Hil- 
lis 1985). The key enhancement was the provision of a general-purpose interconnect 
for problems demanding other than simple grid-based communication. These ideas 
saw commercialization with the emergence of Thinking Machines Corporation, first 
with the CM-1, which was close to Hillis’s original conceptions, and then with the 
CM-2, which incorporated a large number of bit-parallel floating-point units. In 
addition, MasPar and Wavetracer carried the bit-serial or slightly wider organization 
forward in cost-effective systems. 

A more formal development of highly regular parallel systems emerged in the 
early 1980s as systolic arrays, generally under the assumption that a large number of 
very simple processing elements would -fit on a single chip. It was envisioned that 
these arrays would provide cheap, high-performance, special-purpose add-ons to 
conventional computer systems. To some extent, these ideas have been employed in 
programming data parallel machines. The iWARP project at CMU produced a more 
general, smaller-scale building block that has been developed further in conjunction 
with Intel. These ideas have also found their way into fast graphics, compression, 
and rendering chips. 

The technological possibilities of the VLSI revolution also prompted the investi- 
gation of more radical architectural concepts, including dataflow architectures (Den- 
nis 1980; Gurd, Kerkham, and Watson 1985; Papadopoulos and Culler 1990; Arvind 
and Culler 1986), which integrated the network very closely with the instruction 
scheduling mechanism of the processor. It was argued that very fast dynamic sched- 
uling throughout the machine would hide the long communication latency and syn- 
chronization costs of a large machine and thereby vastly simplify programming. The 
evolution of these ideas tended to converge with the evolution of message-passing 
architectures in the form of message-driven computation (Dally, Keen, and Noakes 
1993). 

Large-scale shared memory designs took off as well. IBM pursued a high-profile 
research effort with the RP-3 (Pfister et al. 1985), which sought to connect a large 
number of early RISC processors (the 801) through a butterfly network. This was 
based on the NYU Ultracomputer work (Gottlieb et al. 1983), which was particu- 
larly novel for its use of combining operations. BBN developed two large-scale 
designs, the BBN Butterfly using Motorola 68000 processors and the TC2000 (Bolt 
Beranek and Newman 1989) using the 88100s. These efforts prompted a very broad 
investigation of the possibility of providing cache-coherent shared memory in a 
scalable setting. The DASH project at Stanford University sought to provide a fully 
cache-coherent distributed shared memory by maintaining a directory containing 
the disposition of every cache block (Lenoski et al. 1993; Lenoski et al. 1992). SCI 
represented an effort to standardize an interconnect and cache coherence protocol 
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(IEEE 1993). The Alewife project at MIT sought to minimize the hardware support 
for shared memory (Agarwal et al. 1995), which was pushed further by researchers 
at the University of Wisconsin (Wood et al. 1993). The Kendall Square Research 
KSRI1 (Frank, Burkhardt, and Rothnie 1993; Saavedra, Gains, and Carlton 1993) 
went even further and allowed the home location of data in memory to migrate. 
Alternatively, the Denelcor HEP attempted to hide the cost of remote memory 
latency by interleaving many independent threads on each processor. 

The 1990s have exhibited the beginnings of a dramatic convergence among these 
various factions. This convergence is driven by many factors. One is clearly that all 
of the approaches have common requirements. They all require a fast, high-quality 
interconnect. They all profit from avoiding latency where possible and reducing the 
absolute latency when it does occur. They all benefit from hiding as much of the 
communication cost as possible. They all must support various forms of synchroni- 
zation. We have seen the shared memory work explicitly seek to better integrate 
message passing in Alewife (Agarwal et al. 1995) and FLASH (Kuskin et al. 1994) to 
obtain better performance where the regularity of the application can provide large 
transfers. We have seen data parallel designs incorporate complete commodity pro- 
cessors in the CM-5 (Leiserson et al. 1996), allowing very simple processing of mes- 
sages at the user level, which provides much better efficiency for message-driven 
computing and shared memory (von Eicken et al. 1992; Spertus et al. 1993). There 
remains the additional support for fast global synchronization. We have seen fast 
global synchronization, message queues, and latency-hiding techniques developed 
in a NUMA shared memory context in the CRAY T3D (Kessler and Schwarzmeier 
1993; Koeninger, Furtney, and Walker 1994), and the message-passing support in 
the Meiko CS-2 (Barton, Crownie, and McLaren 1994; Homewood and McLaren 
1993) provides direct virtual-memory-to-virtual-memory transfers within the user 
address space. The new element that continues to separate the factions is the use of 
complete commodity workstation nodes, as in the SP-1, SP-2, and various work- 
station clusters using merging high-bandwidth networks (Anderson, Culler, and 
Patterson 1995; Kung et al. 1989; Pfister 1995). The costs of weaker integration into 
the memory system, imperfect network reliability, and general-purpose system 
requirements have tended to keep these systems more closely aligned with tradi- 
tional message passing, although the future developments are far from clear. 


EXERCISES 


1.1 Compute the annual growth rate in number of transistors, die size, and clock rate 


by fitting an exponential to the technology leaders using the data in Table 1.1. 
Obtain more recent data from the Web, and see how well these trends have held. 


1.2 Compute the annual performance growth rates for each of the benchmarks shown 


in Table 1.2. Comment on the differences that you observe. 
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i4004 1971 « 59 dion setts Odsben 0.5 


i8008 1972 12:25 ; 3,500 0.8 
i8080 1974 20.25 5,000 3 
M6800 1974 25 5,000 1 
M68s000 1979 43.56 68,000 12.5 
i80286 1982 64 130,000 10 
M68020 1984 84.64 180,000 25 
i80386 1985 90.25 275,000 16 
i80486 1988 160 1,200,000 50 
MIPS R3000 1988 GZ 125,000 33 
Motorola 68040 1989 126.4 1,200,000 25 
Alpha 21064 1992 2335 1,680,000 160 
Pentium 66 1993 294 3,100,000 66.7 
Alpha 21066 1994 209 1,750,000 153 
MIPS R10000 1994 298 5,900,000 200 
Alpha 21164 1995 298.7 9,300,000 300 
UltracSparc 1995 B15 3,800,000 167 


Table 1.2 Performance of Leading Workstations . 
‘Machine =—=S ear’ ~—=Specint SpecFP LINPACK n= 1,000 PeakFP 


Sun 4/260 1987 9 6 1.1 11 3:3 
MIPS M/120 1988 13 10.2 Za 4.8 6.7 
MIPS M/2000 1989 18 21 39 Ties) 10 
IBM RS6000/540. 1990 24 44 79 50 60 
HP 9000/750 oo] 51 101 24 47 66 
DEC Alpha AXP 1992 80 180 30 107 150 
DEC 7000/610 1993 132.6 200.1 44 156 200 
AlphaServer 2100 1994 200 291 43 129 190 
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Generally in evaluating performance trade-offs, we evaluate the improvement in 
performance, or speedup, due to some enhancement. Formally, 


Time, ij Performance, i#, 5 
Speedup due to enhancement E = ——— we, 
Time with E Performance without E 


In particular, we will often refer to the speedup as a function of the machine parallel 
(e.g., the number of processors). 

Suppose you are given a program that does a fixed amount of work, and some 
fraction s of that work must be done sequentially. The remaining portion of the 
work is perfectly parallelizable on P processors. Assuming T, is the time taken on 
one processor, derive a formula for T,,, the time taken on P processors. Use this to 
get a formula giving an upper bound on the potential speedup on P processors. 
(This is a variant of what is often called Amdahl’s Law [Amdahl 1967].) Explain 
why it is an upper bound. 


Given a histogram of available parallelism such as that shown in Figure 1.7, where 
fis the fraction of cycles on an ideal machine in which i instructions issue, derive a 
generalization of Amdahl’s Law to estimate the potential speedup on a k-issue 
superscalar machine. Apply your formula to the histogram data in Figure 1.7 to 
produce the speedup curve shown in that figure. 


Locate the current TPC performance data on the Web and compare the mix of sys- 
tem configurations, performance, and speedups obtained on those machines with 
the data presented in Figure 1.4. 


In message-passing models, each process is provided with a special variable or func- 
tion that gives its unique number or rank among the set of processes executing a 
program. Most shared memory programming systems provide a fetchGinc opera- 
tion, which reads the value of a location and atomically increments the location. 
Write a little pseudocode to show how to use fetch&radd to assign each process a 
unique number. Can you determine the number of processes comprising a shared 
memory parallel program in a similar way? 


To move an n-byte message along H links in an unloaded store-and-forward net- 
work takes time Hy+ (H — 1)R, where W is the raw link bandwidth and R is the 

; : n 
routing delay per hop. In a network with cut-through routing, this takes time Wy + 
(H — 1)R. Consider an 8 x 8 grid consisting of 40-MB/s links and routers with 250 
ns of delay. What is the minimum, maximum, and average time to move a 64-byte 
message through the network? A 256-byte message? 


Consider a simple 2D finite difference scheme where at each step every point in the 
matrix is updated by a weighted average of its four neighbors, Ali, j] = Ali, j] - 
w(A[i-1, j] + Ali+ 1, j] + Ali, j -— 1] + Ali, j + 1)). 

All the values are 64-bit floating-point numbers. Assuming one element per pro- 
cessor and 1,024 x 1,024 elements, how much data must be communicated per 
step? Explain how this computation could be mapped onto 64 processors so as to 


minimize the data traffic. Compute how much data must be communicated per 
step. . 
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Consider the simple pipelined component described in Example 1.2. Suppose that 
the application alternates between bursts of m independent operations on the com- 
ponent and phases of computation lasting T ns that do not use the component. 
Develop an expression describing the execution time of the program based on these 
parameters. Compare this with the unpipelined and fully pipelined bounds. At what 
points do you get the maximum discrepancy between the models? How large is it as 
a fraction of overall execution time? 


Show that Equation 1.4 follows from Equation 1.3. 
What is the x-intercept of the line in Equation 1.3? 


If we consider loading a cache line from memory, the transfer time is the time to 
actually transmit the data across the bus. The start-up includes the time to obtain 
access to the bus, convey the address, access the memory, and possibly place the 
data in the cache before responding to the processor. However, in a modern proces- 
sor with dynamic instruction scheduling, the overhead may include only the por- 
tion spent accessing the cache to detect the miss and placing the request on the bus. 
The memory access portion contributes to latency, which can potentially be hidden 
by the overlap with execution of instructions that do not depend on the result of 
the load. 

Suppose we have a machine with a 64-bit-wide bus running at 40 MHz. It takes 
two bus cycles to arbitrate for the bus and present the address. The cache line size is 
32 bytes and the memory access time is 100 ns. What is the latency for a read miss? 
What bandwidth is obtained on this transfer? 


Suppose this 32-byte line is transferred to another processor and the communica- 
tion architecture imposes a start-up cost of 2 ws and a data transfer bandwidth of 
20 MB/s. What is the total latency of the remote operation? 


If we consider sending an n-byte message to another processor, we may use the 
same model as in Exercise 1.12. The start-up can be thought of as the time for a 
zero-length message; it includes the software overhead on the two processors, the 
cost of accessing the network interface, and the time to actually cross the network. 
The transfer time is usually determined by the point along the path with the least 
bandwidth, that is, the bottleneck. 

Suppose we have a machine with a message start-up of 100 t's and an asymptotic 
peak bandwidth of 80 MB/s. At what size message is half of the peak bandwidth 
obtained? 


In some cases, Equation 1.6 can be used for estimating data transfer performance 
based on design parameters. In other cases, it serves as an empirical tool for fitting 
measurements to a line to determine the effective start-up and peak bandwidth of a 
portion of a system. If data undergoes a series of copies as part of a transfer (assum- 
ing that before transmitting a message the data must be copied into a buffer), the 
basic message time is as in Exercise 1.14, but the copy is performed at a cost of 5 
cycles per 32-bit word on a 100-MHz machine. Given an equation for the expected 
user-level message time, how does the cost of a copy compare with a fixed cost of, 
say, entering the operating system? 
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Consider a machine running at 100 MIPS on some workload with the following 
mix: 50% ALU, 20% loads, 10% stores, and 20% branches. Suppose the instruction 
miss rate is 1%, the data miss rate is 5%, and,the cache line size is 32 bytes. For the 
purpose of this calculation, treat a store miss as requiring two cache line transfers, 
one to load the newly updated line and one to replace the dirty line. If the machine 
provides a 250-MB/s bus, how many processors can it accommodate at 50% of peak 
bus bandwidth? What is the bandwidth demand of each processor? 


Exercise 1.16 looks only at the sum of the average bandwidths, leaving 50% head- 
room on the bus to make the calculation reasonable. As the bus approaches satura- 
tion, however, it takes longer to obtain access for the bus, so it looks to the 
processor as if the memory system is slower. The effect is to slow down all of the 
processors in the system, thereby reducing their bandwidth demand. Let's try an 
analogous calculation from the other direction. 

Assume the instruction mix and miss rate as in Exercise 1.16, but ignore the 
MIPS since that depends on the performance of the memory system. Assume 
instead that the processor runs at 100 MHz and has an ideal CPI (with a perfect 
memory system) of one. The unloaded cache miss penalty is 20 cycles. You can 
ignore the write back for stores. (As a starter, you might want to compute the MIPS 
rate for this new machine.) Assume that the memory system (i.e., the bus and the 
memory controller) is utilized throughout the miss. What is the utilization of the 
memory system U, with a single processor? From this result, estimate the number 
of processors that could be supported before the processor demand would exceed 
the available bus bandwidth. 


Of course, no matter how many processors you place on the bus, they will never 
exceed the available bandwidth. Explain what happens to processor performance in 
response to bus contention. Can you formalize your observations? 


Parallel Programs 


To understand and evaluate design decisions in a parallel machine, we must have an 
idea of the software that runs on the machine. Understanding program behavior has 
led to some of the most important advances in uniprocessors, including memory 
hierarchies and instruction set design. It is all the more important in multiproces- 
sors, both because of the increase in degrees of freedom and because of the much 
greater performance penalties caused by mismatches between applications and __ 
Systems. mes pea 

Understanding parallel software is important for algorithm designers, for pro- 
grammers, and for architects. As algorithm designers, it helps us focus on designing 
algorithms that can be run effectively in parallel on real systems. As programmers, it 
helps us understand the key performance issues and obtain the best performance 
from a system. And as architects, it helps us understand the workloads we are 
designing against and their important degrees of freedom. Parallel software and its 
implications will be the focus of the next three chapters of this book. This chapter 
describes the process of creating parallel programs in the major programming 
models. Chapter 3 focuses on the performance issues that must be addressed in this 
process, exploring some of the key interactions between parallel applications and 
architectures. Chapter 4 relies on this understanding of hardware/software inter- 
actions to develop guidelines for using parallel workloads to evaluate architectural 
trade-offs. In addition to being helpful to architects, the material in these chapters is 
useful for users of parallel machines as well: Chapters 2 and 3 for programmers and 
algorithm designers, and Chapter 4 for users making decisions about what types of 
machines to procure. However, the major focus is on issues that architects should 
understand before they get into the nuts and bolts of machine design. 

As architects of sequential machines, we generally take programs for granted: the 
field is mature, and there is a large base of programs that can (or must) be viewed as 
fixed. We optimize the machine design against the requirements of these programs. 
Although we recognize that programmers may further optimize their code—for 
example, as caches become larger or floating-point support is improved-—we usually 
evaluate new designs without anticipating such software changes. Compilers may 
evolve along with the architecture, but the source program is still treated as fixed. In_ 


amming-tends to be oriented toward 
taking advantage of what machines provide. Parallelism offers a new degree of 


arallel architecture, there is a much stronger and more dynamic interaction 
etween the evolution of machine designs and that of parallel software. Since paral- 
lel computing is ; 
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freedom—the number of processors—and higher costs for data access and coordina- 
tion, giving the programmer a ‘wide scope for soltware optimizations. ven as archi- 
tects, we therefore need to open the application “black box.” Understanding the 
important aspects of the process of creating parallel software (the focus of this chap- 
ter) helps us appreciate the role and limitations of the architecture. A deeper look at 
performance issues in the next chapter will shed greater light on hardware/software 
trade-offs. 

Even after a problem and a good sequential algorithm to solve it are determined, a 
substantial process is involved in arriving at a parallel program and the execution 
characteristics that it offers to a multiprocessor architecture. This chapter presents 
general principles of the parallelization process and illustrates them with real exam- 
ples. It begins by introducing four actual problems that serve as case studies 
throughout the next two chapters. Then it describes the four major steps in creating 
a parallel program—using the case studies to illustrate—followed by examples of 
how a simple parallel program might be written in each of the major programming 
models. As discussed in Chapter 1, the dominant models from a programming per- 
spective narrow down to three: the data parallel model, a shared address space or 
shared memory, and message passing between private address spaces. This chapter 
illustrates the primitives provided by these models ahd how they might be used, 
without much concern for performance. After the performance issues in the parallel- 
ization process are understood in Chapter 3, the four application case studies will be 
treated in more detail to create high-performance versions of them. 


PARALLEL APPLICATION CASE STUDIES 


We saw in the previous chapter that multiprocessors are used for a wide range of 
applications—from multiprogramming and commercial computing to so-called 
Grand Challenge scientific problems—and that the most demanding of these applica- 
tions tend to be from scientific and engineering computing. Of the four case studies 


referred to throughout this chapter and the next, two are from scientific computing, 
one is from computer graphics, and one is from commercial computing. Besides 


ne 


being from different application domains, the case studies are chosen to represent a 
range of important behaviors found in other parallel programs as well. 

The first case study simulates the motion of ocean currents by discretizing the 
problem on a set of regular grids and solving a system of equations on the grids. This 
technique is very common in scientific computing and leads to a set of very common 
communication patterns. The second case study represents another important form 
of scientific computing, in which, rather than discretizing the domain on a grid, the 
computational domain is represented as a large number of bodies that interact with 
one another and move around as a result of these interactions. These so-called n-body 
problems are common in many areas, such as simulating galaxies in astrophysics 
(our specific case study), simulating proteins and other molecules in chemistry and 
biology, and simulating electromagnetic.interactions. As in many other areas, hierar- 
chical algorithms for solving these problems have become very popular. Hierarchical 
n-body algorithms, such as the one in our case study, have also been used to solve 
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important problems in computer graphics and some particularly difficult types of 
equation systems. Unlike the first case study, this one leads to irregular, long-range, 
and unpredictable communication. 

The third case study is from computer graphics, a very important consumer of 
moderate-scale multiprocessors. It traverses a three-dimensional scene with highly 
irregular and unpredictable access patterns and renders it into a two-dimensional 


image for display. The first three case studies are part of a benchmark suite (Singh, 


Weber, and Gupta 1992) that is widely used in architectural evaluations in the liter-_ 
ature, so a wealth of detailed information is available about them. They will be used 
to illustrate architectural trade-offs in this book as well. 

The last case study represents an increasingly important class of commercial 
applications that analyze the huge volumes of data being produced by our informa- 


tion society to discover useful knowledge, categories, and trends. These information 
processing applications tend to be I/O intensive, so parallelizing the I/O activity 
effectively is very important. 


2.1.1 Simulating Ocean Currents 


To model the climate of the earth, it is important to understand how the atmosphere 
interacts with the oceans that occupy three-fourths of the earth’s surface. This case 
_study simulates the motion of water currents in the ocean. These currents develop 
and evolve under the influence of several physical forces, including atmospheric 
effects, wind, and friction with the ocean floor. Near the ocean walls, additional 


Serica taetinn is prescat a as well, which leads to the development of eddy cur- 

rents. The goal of this particular application case study is to simulate these eddy 
currents over time and understand their interactions with the mean ocean flow. 

Good models for ocean behavior are complicated: predicting the state ‘of the 

ocean at any instant requires the solution of complex systems of equations, which 

can only be performed numerically by computer. We are, additionally, interested in 

the behavior of the currents over time. The actual physical problem is continuous in 

both space (the ocean basin) and time, but to enable computer simulation we dis- 

cretize it along both dimensions To discretize space, we model the ocean basin as a ee 
grid of points. Every important variable—such as pressure, \ velocity, ¢ and various cur- 


rents—has a value at each grid poi is-di i tticular ar slica- 
ee . 


tion uses not a three-dimensional grid but a set of two-dimensional, horizontal cross_ 
“SEGOnS THrGugh the ocean basin: each represented by_a two-dimensional grid of 
and the grid points are assumed to be equally spaced. Each of the many variables is 
therefore represented by a separate two-dimensional array for each cross section 
through the ocean. For the time dimension, we discretize time into a series 0 s of finite finite 
time-steps. The equations of motion are solved at all the grid points in one e time- 
step, the State of the variables is updated as a result, the-equations of motion pdated_as a result, the-equations of motion are 
solved again for the next time-step, and so on repeatedly. 
Every time-step itself consists of several computational phases. Many of these are 


used to set up values for the different variables at all the grid points using the results 
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(a) Cross sections (b) Spatial discretization of a cross section 


FIGURE 2.1 Horizontal cross sections through an ocean basin and their spatial 
discretization into regular grids 


from the previous time-step. In other phases, the system of equations for a time-step 
is actually solved. All the phases, including the solver, involve sweeping through all 
points of the relevant arrays and manipulating their values. The solver phases are a 
little more complex, as we shall see when we discuss this case study in more detail in 
Chapter 3. 

The more grid points | points we use in each dimension to represent a fixed-size ocean, 
the finer the spatial resolv resolution of our discretization and the more accurate our simu- 
lation. For an ocean such as the Atlantic, with its roughly 2,000 km x 2,000 km 
span, using a grid of 100 x 100 points implies a distance of 20 km between points in 


each dimension. This is not a very fine resolution, so we would like to use many 
more grid points. Similarly, shorter physical intervals between time-steps lead to_ 
greater simulation accuracy. For example, to simulate 5 years of ocean movement by 
seiatig Thetis Saees hours, we would need about 5,500 time-steps. The com-__ 
putational demands for high high accuracy are large, and the need for multiprocessing i is 
sen Clear. aot JOUR im nee om 

| Fortunately, the application naturally affords a lot of concurrency: many of the 
setup phases in a time-step are independent of one another and therefore can be 
done in parallel, and the processing of different grid points in each phase or grid 
computation can itself be done in parallel. For example, we might assign different 
parts of each ocean cross section to different processors and have the processors per- 


form each phase of computation on their assigned parts of the cross section grids (a 
data parallel formulation). 


2.1.2 Simulating the Evolution of Galaxies 


The second case study is also from scientific computing. It seeks to understand the 
evolution of stars in a system of galaxies over time. For example, we may want to 
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study what happens when galaxies collide or how a random collection of stars folds 


into a defined galactic shape. This problem involves simulating the motion of a 


number of bodies (here stars) moving under forces exerted on erted on each by all the oth others, 


an n- body problem. The computation is discretized i in space 1 space by t treating each star as 


a separate body or by sampling to use one body to represent many stars. Here again 
we discretize the computation in time and simulate the motion of the galaxies for 


many time-steps. In each time-step, we compute the gravitational forces exerted on 
each star by all the others and update the position, velocity, and other a attributes o! of 
that star. 

Computing the forces among stars is the most expensive part of a time-step. A 
simple method to es forces is to calculate pairwise interactions among all 
stars. This has O(n”) computational complexity for n stars and is therefore prohibi- 
tive for the millions of stars that we would like to simulate. However, by taking 
advantage of insights into the force laws, smarter hiérarchical algorithms are able to 
reduce the complexity to O(n O(n log _n), n), This makes it feasible to simulate problems 
with millions of stars in a reasonable time but only by using powerful multiproces- 
sors. The hierarchical algorithms use the basic insight that, since the strength of the 


gravitational interaction falls off with distance as 


the influences of stars that are farther away are weaker and therefore do not need to 


be computed as accurately as those of stars that are close by. Thus, if a group of stars 
is sufficiently far from a given star, we can compute the effect of the group on the 
star by approximating-the group.as-a single star atthe center of the group with litle 
loss in accuracy (see Figure 2.2). The farther away the stars are from a given star, the 
larger the group that can be thus approximated. In fact, the strength of many physi- 
cal interactions falls off with distance, so hierarchical hierarchical methods a are becoming increas- 
ingly popular in many areas of computing ———SStS™S~CS~S 

The particular hierarchical force calculation algorithm used in this case study is 
the Barnes-Hut algorithm.(The case study is called Barnes-Hut in the literature, and 
thisname is used here as well.) We shall see how the algorithm works in 
Section 3.5.2. Since galaxies are denser in some regions and sparser in others, the 
distribution of stars in space is highly irregular. The distribution also changes with 
‘time as the galaxy evolves galaxy evolves. The nature of the hierarchical approach implies that stars _ 
in denser regions interact more with other stars and centers of mass—and_ hence — 


btn 


have more work associated with them—than stars in sparser regions. Ample concur- 


“yency exists across stars within a time-step, but given their irregular and dynamically _ 
changing nature, the challenge is to exploit concurrency efficiently on « = paralfel 


architecture. 


2.1.3. Visualizing Complex Scenes Using Ray Tracing 


The third case study is the visualization of complex scenes in computer graphics. A 
common technique used to render such scenes into images is known as ray tracing. 
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FIGURE 2.2 The insight used by hierarchical methods for n-body problems. A group of bodies 
that is far enough away from a given body may be approximated by the center of mass of the group. 
The farther apart the bodies, the larger the group that may be thus approximated. 


The scene is represented as a set of objects in three-dimensional space, and the 
image being rendered is Tepresented as a two-dimensional array of pixels. (picture 
elements) Whose color, opacity, and brightness values are to be computed. The pix- 
els taken together represent the image, and the resolution of the image is determined 


Be: by the distance between pixels in each dimension. The scene is rendered as seen 


from a specific viewpoint or position of the eye. Rays are shot from that viewpoint 
through every pixel in the image plane and into the scene. The algorithm traces the 


paths of these rays—computing their reflection, refraction, and lighting interactions 
as they strike and reflect off objects—and thus computes values for the color and 


brightness of the corresponding pixels. There is obvious parallelism across the rays 
shot through different pixels. This case study is referred to as Raytrace. 


2.1.4 Mining Data for Associations 


Information processing is rapidly becoming a major market for parallel systems. Busi- 
nesses acquiring data about customers and products are devoting computational 
power to automatically extracting useful information or “knowledge” from this data. 
Examples from a customer database might include determining the buying patterns 
of demographic groups or segmenting customers according to relationships in their 
buying sowie This process is called Rr It differs from standard ee 


X : ever, segmenting customers according to cuca oe in their age groups, their 


~~ monthly incomes, and their preferences in cat food, in cars, and in kitchen utensils is. 


A particular type of data mining is mining for associations. Here the goal is to dis- 
cover ver relationships (associations) in the available information related to, say, differ- _ 
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ent customers and their transactions and to generate rules for the inference of 
list of items purchased in that transaction. The goal of the mining may be to deter- 
mine associations between sets of _of commonly purchased items th: that tend to. be. pur- 
chased chased together—for example, t the conditional probability P(S;/S>) that a certain set 
of items S; is found in a transaction given that a different set of items S> is found in 
that transaction, where S, and S> are sets of items that occur often in customer 
transactions. If this probability is high, then customers who have the set S5 in their 
purchase transactions may be good advertising targets of items in set Sy. 
Consider the problem a little more concretely. We are given a database in which 
the records correspond to customer purchase transactions, as described above. Each 
_transaction has a transaction identifier and a set of attributes, which in this case are 
ae mop muses ire first goal in 1 mining ing for associations is is to examine the data- 
ro a certain threshold fraction of the raneae fone: A set of items (of any size) that 
occur together in a transaction is called an itemset, and an itemset that is found in 
more than this threshold fraction of transactions is called a large itemset. Once the 
large itemsets of size k are found, together with their frequencies of occurrence in 
the database, determining the association rules among them is quite easy. The prob- 
lem we consider therefore focuses on discovering the large itemsets of size k and 
their frequencies. The database may be in main memory or more commonly on disk. 
A simple way to solve the problem is to first determine the large itemsets of size 
one. From these, a set of candidate itemsets of size two items can be constructed— 


using the basic insight that an itemset can only be large large if all its subsets are al: are also 
large—and their frequenc cy of occurrence _in the transaction. database _can_be 
counted. This results in a list of large itemsets of size two. The process is repeated 
until we obtain the large itemsets of size k. There is concurrency in examining large 
itemsets of size k — 1 to determine candidate itemsets of size k and in counting the 


number of transactions in the database that contain each o of the candidate itemsets. 


EOE eT 


THE PARALLELIZATION PROCESS 


The four case studies—Ocean, Barnes-Hut, Raytrace, and Data Mining—offer abun- 
dant concurrency and will help illustrate the process of creating effective parallel 
programs in this chapter and the next. For concreteness, we will assume that the 


sequential algorithm that we are to make parallel is given to us, perhaps as a descrip- 
tion or.as a sequential program. In many cases, as in these case studies, the best 


sequential algorithm for a problem lends itself easily to parallelization; in others, it 
may not afford enough parallelism, and a fundamentally different algorithm may be 
required. The rich field of parallel algorithm design is outside the scope of this book. 
However, whatever the chosen underlying sequential algorithm, a significant pro- 
cess of creating a good parallel program is present in all cases, and we must under- 
stand this process in order to program parallel machines effectively and evaluate 


architectures against parallel programs. 
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Maton Ata high level, the job of parallelization involves: identifying the work that can be 
di 


one in parallel, determining how todistribute > the work and “perhaps the data 
among the processing nodes, and managing the necessary data access, communica- 
tion, and s “synchronization. Note that the work-to-be-done-includes” “computation, 
‘data access, ss, and input/output activity. The ne goal i is to obtain high gh performance while 
keeping programming effort and the resource requirements of the program tow. In 
particular, we would like to obtain good s speedup over the best sequential program 


“that solves the same problem. This is requires that we ensure a balanced distribution of 


work among processors, reduce the amount of interprocessor communication, 


which is expensive, and keep low the overhead of communication, ‘synchronization, 


saree 


and parallelism management. 
~ The steps in the | process of creating a parallel program may be pe rformed either 


by the programmer or by one of the many layers of system software that intervene 


_ between the programmer and the architecture. These layers include the compiler, 


the 1 run-time system, and the operating system. Ina perfect world, system software 


would allow users to write programs in the form they found most convenient (for 
example, as sequential programs in a high-level language or as an even higher-level 
specification of the problem) and would automatically perform the transformation 
into efficient parallel programs and executions. While much research is being con- 
ducted in parallelizing compiler technology and in programming languages, the goal 


of automatic parallelization i is very ambitious and has not yet been fully achieved. In 
‘practice today, the vast majority of the process is still the responsibility of the pro- 


grammer, with perhaps some help from the compiler and run-time system. Regard- 
less of how the responsibility is divided among these parallelizing agents, the issues 
and trade-offs are similar, and it is important that we understand them. For con- 
creteness, we shall assume for the most part that the programmer has to make all the 
decisions. 

Let us now examine the parallelization process in a more structured way, by look- 
ing at the actual steps in it. Each step will address a subset of the issues needed to 
obtain good performance. These performance issues will be discussed in detail in 
Chapter 3 and only mentioned briefly here. 


Steps in the Process 


To understand the steps in creating a parallel program, let us first define three 


important concepts: tasks, processes, and processors. A task is an arbitrarily defined 
piece of the work done by the program. It is the smallest unit of concurrency that 


ee 


the parallel program can exploit; that is, an n individual task is executed by only one 
processor, and concurrency among processors is exploited only across tasks. In the 
Ocean application, we can think of RENAE SCP Sen ate 
as being a task, or a row of grid points, or any arbitrary subset of a grid. We could 
even consider an entire grid computation to be a single task, in which case parallel- 


ism is exploited only across independent grid computations. In Barnes-Hut a task 
may be a body, in Raytrace a ray or a group of rays, and in Data Mining it may be 


tASK “ nearer grained 
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checking a single transaction for the occurrence of a particular itemset. What exactly 
constitutes a task is not prescribed by the underlying sequential program; it is a 
choice of of the parallelizing agent, though it usually matches some natural granularity 
of work in the sequential program structure (for example, an iteration of a loop). If 
the amount of work a task performs is small, it is called a fine-grained task; other- 
wise, it is called coarse-grained. Reg oe 5 

A process (referred to interchangeably as a a thread hereafter) is an_abstract entity 


that performs tasks.! A parallel program is compos lti iple cooperating pre 
cesses, each of which performs a subset of the tasks in the program. Tasks a 


lasigucd tosproecsces by 60 some assignment mechanism. For example, if the cette 
tion for each row in a grid in Ocean is viewed as a task, then a simple assignment 
mechanism may be to give an equal number of adjacent rows to each process, thus 
dividing the ocean cross section into as many horizontal slices as there are processes. 
In Data Mining, the assignment may be determined both by which portions of the 
database are assigned to each process and by how the candidate itemsets within a list 
are assigned to processes to look up the database. Processes may need to communi- 
cate and synchronize with one hte to perform their sears: tasks. sea the 
processors in the machine, 

It is important to understand the difference between processes and processors 
from a parallelization perspective. While processors are physical resources, pro- 
cesses provide a convenient way of abstracting, or virtualizing, a ‘a multiprocessor: we 
initially write parallel programs in terms of processes, not physical processors; map-_. 

ping processes to processors is a subsequent step. The number of processes does not 
a OP have to be the same as the number of processors available to the program in a given 
execution. If there are more processes, they are multiplexed onto the available pro- 

cessors; if there are fewer processes, then some processors will remain idle. 

Given these concepts, the job of creating a parallel program from a sequential one 
consists of four steps, illustrated in Figure 2.3: 


f 


1. Decomposition of the computation into tasks \ >.> * i. be ed 9 
iQ WY wD 


< 2. Assignment of tasks to processes a] ‘6 
3. Orchestration of the necessary data access, communication, and synchroniza- 
ry M- j tion among processes 
y i 4. Mapping or binding of processes to processors 


. Together, decomposition and assignment are called partitioning, since they divide _ 
Oped the work done by the program among the cooperating processes. Let us examine the 
steps and their individual goals a little further. 


1. In Chapter 1 we used the correct operating systems definition of a process: an address space and one or 
more threads of control that share that address space. Thus, processes and threads are distinguished in 
that definition. To simplify our discussion of parallel programming in this chapter, we do not make this 
distinction but assume that a process has only one thread of control. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Steps in parallelization and the relationships among tasks, processes, and pro- 
cessors. The decomposition and assignment phases together are called partitioning. The orchestration 
phase coordinates data access, communication, and synchronization among processes (p), and the 
mapping phase maps them to physical processors (P). 


Decomposition 


Decomposition means breaking up the computation into a collection of tasks. In 
general, tasks may become available dynamically as the program executes, and the 
number of tasks available at a time may_vary over the execution of the program. The 
maximum number of tasks available for execution at a time provides an upper 
bound on the number of processes (and ais processors) that can be used effec- 


head « of managing the tasks becomes substantial al compared t to the useful work done. 
Limited concurrency is the ‘most fundamental limitation on the speedup achiev- 
able through parallelism. It is not only the available concurrency in the underlying 
problem that matters but also how much of this concurrency is exposed in the 
decomposition. The impact of available concurrency is codified in one of the few 
“laws” of parallel computing, called Amdahl'’s Law. If some portions of a program's 
_execution_don’t-have as much.concurrency as the number « “of processors 1 used, then 
Some processors will have to be idle for those portions and speedup will be sub- 
optimal To°see this in its simplest form, consider what happens if a fraction s of a 
program's execution time on a uniprocessor is inherently sequential; that is, it can- 
not be parallelized. Even if the rest of the program is parallelized to run on a large 
number of processors in infinitesimal time, this sequential time will remain. The 
overall execution time of the parallel program will be at least s, normalized to a total 
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sequential time of 1, and the speedup limited to I/s. For example, if s = 0.2 (20% of 
the program’s execution is sequential), the maximum ‘speedup available is 1/0.2, or 
5, regardless of the number of processors used, even if we ignore all other sources of 
overhead. Example 2.1 provides a simple but more realistic example. 


EXAMPLE 2.1 Consider an example program with two phases. In the first phase, a 
single operation is performed independently on all points of a two-dimensional n- 
by-n grid, as in Ocean. In the second phase, the sum of the n2 grid point values is 
computed. If we have p processors, we can assign n*/p points to each processor and 
complete the first phase in parallel in time n/p. In the second phase, each 
processor can add each of its assigned n/p values into a global sum variable. What 
is the problem with this assignment, and how can we expose more concurrency? 
Ignore the costs of data access and communication. 


Answer The problem is that the accum 
one at a time, or serialized, to_ avoid cor | if 
processors try to modity it simultaneously Section 2.3.5). 
Thus, the second phase is effectively serial and takes n@ time regardless of p. The 
total time in parallel is n2/p + n*, compared to a sequential time of 2n2, so the 


speedup is at most 


2n? 


or 


2p. 
p+1 


which is at best 2 even if a very large number of processors is used. 

We can expose more concurrency by using a little trick. Instead of summing each 
second phase in _phase,.a-process.sums its.assigned 
“values independently into a private sum. Then, in the third phase, processes sum 

their private sums into the global sum. The second phase is now fully parallel; the 
third phase is serialized as before, but there are only p operations in it, not n. The 
total parallel time is n2/p + n/p + p, and the speedup is at best px2n M(2n* + p*). If 
n is large relative to p, this speedup limit is almost linear in the number of 
processors used. Figure 2.4 illustrates the improvement and the impact of limited 
concurrency. 


V\ 


More generally, given a decomposition and a problem size, we can construct a 

—7 concurrency profile, which depicts how many operations (or tasks) are available 2 to be 
“performed concurrently in the application at a given time. The concurrency profile 

is a function of the problem, the decomposition, and the problem size. However, it is 
“independent of the number of processors, effectively assuming that an infinite num- 

ber of processors is available. It is also independent of the assignment or orchestra- 

tion. These concurrency profiles may be easy to provide analytically (as in 

Example 2.1 and as we shall see for matrix factorization in Exercise 3.8) or they may 

be quite irregular. For example, Figure 2.5 shows a concurrency profile of a parallel 
event-driven simulation for the synthesis of digital logic systems. The x-axis is time, 
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FIGURE 2.4 Illustration of the impact of limited concurrency: (a) one processor; (b) p proces- 
sors, n? operations serialized; (c) p processors, p operations serialized. The x-axis is time, and the 
y-axis is the amount of work available (exposed by the decomposition) to be done in parallel at a given 
time. (a) shows the profile for a single processor. (b) shows the original case in the example, which is 
divided into two phases: one fully concurrent and one fully serialized. (c) shows the improved version, 
which is divided into three phases: the first two fully concurrent and the last fully serialized but with a 
lot less work in it (O(p) rather than O(n)). 


measured in clock cycles of the circuit being simulated. The y-axis or amount of 
concurrency is the number of logic gates in the circuit that are ready to be evaluated 
at a given time, which is a function of the circuit, the values of its inputs, and time. A 
wide range of unpredictable concurrency exists across clock cycles, with some 
cycles having almost no concurrency. 


The area under the curve in the concurrency profile is the total amount of work_ 


done; that is, the number of operations or tasks computed or the “time” taken_on a 
ee Aeiistet tahiie ane: 5 a 


single processor. Its horizontal extent is a lower bound on the-time that it would 
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FIGURE 2.5 Concurrency profile for a distributed-time, discrete-event logic simulator. The 


circuit being simulated is a simple MIPS R6000 microprocessor. The y-axis shows the number of logic 
elements available for evaluation in a given simulated clock cycle. 


take to run the best parallel program given that decomposition, assuming an infi- 
nitely large number of processors and that data access and communication are free. 
The area divided by the horizontal extent therefore gives us a limit on the achievable 
speedup with an unlimited number of processors, which is simply the average con- _ 


Speedup < Area under Concurrency Profile 
~ Horizontal Extent of Concurrency Profile 


For p processors, if f;, is the number of x-axis points in the concurrency profile 
that have concurrency k, then we can write Amdahl’s Law as 
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It is easy to see that if the total work 
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is normalized to 1 and a fraction s of this is serial, then the speedup with an infinite 
number of processors is limited by 1/s, and that with p processors it is limited by 
X 


In fact, Amdahl’s Law can be applied to any overhead of parallelism (not just limited 
concurrency) that is not alleviated by using more processors. For now, Amdahl’s Law 
quantifies the importance of exposing enough concurrency as a first step in creating 
a parallel program. i 

= 5 wer c 


Assignment ~__ dng noOnALe 


Assignment means specifying the mechanism by which tasks will be distributed 
among processes. For example, which process is responsible for computing forces 
on which stars in Barnes-Hut? Which process will count occurrences of which item- 


sets, and in which parts of the database, in Data Mining? 


The primary performance goals of assignment are to balance the workload among 
d rocesses, to reduce the a i rocess communication, and to reduce the 


run-time overhead of managing the assignment. Balancing the workload is often 


Yo” 
Ng py af oa elerred to as load balancing. The workload to be balanced includes computation, 
Re 


: input/output, and data access or communication; programs that are not balanced 


Ce well among processes are said to be load imbalanced. Interprocess communication is 

VJ ee. expensive, especially when the processes run on different processors, and complex 
- a” oe assignments of tasks to processes may incur overhead at run time. 

ar A ‘ x ; Achieving these performance goals simultaneously can appear intimidating. 

wo However, most programs lend themselves to a fairly structured approach to parti- 

NN je tabs tioning (i.e., decomposition and assignment). For example, programs are often 

a structured in phases, and candidate tasks for decomposition within a phase are often 


easily identified as seen in the case studies. The appropriate assignment of tasks is 
often discernible either by inspection of the code or from a higher-level understand- 
ing of the application. Where this is not so, well-known heuristic techniques are 
often applicable. 
If the assignment is completely determined at the beginning of the program, or 
just after reading and analyzing the input, and does not change thereafter, it is called 
a static or predetermined assignment; if the assignment of work to processes is deter- 
mined at run time as the program executes (perhaps to react to load imbalances), it 
is called a dynamic assignment. We shall see examples of both in Chapter 3. Note that 
| this use of “static” is a little different from the compile-time meaning typically used 
| in computer science. Compile-time assignment that does not change at run time 
| would indeed be static, but the term is more general here. 
\ Decomposition and assignment are the major algorithmic steps in parallelization. 


They are usually independent of the underlying architecture and programming 


‘model, although sometimes the cost and complexity of using certain primitives on a 
system can impact decomposition and assignment decisions. As architects, we 
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assume that the programs that will run on our machines are reasonably partitioned. 
There is nothing we can do if a computation is not parallel enough or not balanced 
across processes and little we may be able to do if it overwhelms the machine with 
communication. As programmers, wé usually focus on decomposition and assign- 
ment first, independent of the programming model or architecture, though in some 
cases the properties of the latter may cause us to revisit our partitioning strategy. 


: A 2 j J. dangunope : 
Orchestration — ord ) p*A ae AEP 4 O od 


Orchestration is the step in which the architecture and programming model, as well 
“as the programming language itself, play a large role. To execute their assigned tasks, 

processes need mechanisms to name and access data, to exchange data (communi- 
cate) with other processes, and to synchronize with one another. Orchestration uses 


the available mechanisms to accomplish these goals correctly and efficiently. The The 


a 


are supported, than the choices mae in the previous steps. i ince Sa in 
orchestration include how to. organize data structures, how to schedule the tasks 
assigned to a process temporally to exploit data locality, whether to communicate 
implicitly or explicitly and in small or large messages, and how exactly to organize 
and express the interprocess communication and synchronization that resulted from 


_ assignment. The programming language is im th because this is the step in 


which the program is actually written and because some of the trade-offs in orches- 


¢) tration are influenced strongly by available language mechanisms and their costs. 


The major performance goals in orchestration are ‘reducing t the cost oft the com- 


Soe a 
_munication_and-synchronization_as seen by the processors, preservi ing locality of 


data reference, scheduling tasks so that those on which many other tasks depend are 


~ “completed early, and reducing the overhead of arallelism | management. The job of 
~~architects is to provide the appropriate primitives with efficiencies that simplify suc- 


cessful orchestration. We shall discuss the major aspects of orchestration further 


o ie we see how programs are actually written. 


ote Mapping — Spee Mnane re 


The cooperating processes that result from the decomposition, assignment, and 
orchestration steps constitute a full-fledged parallel program on modern systems. 


® The program may choose to control the mapping of processes to processors, but if 
@ not, the operating system will take care of it, providing a parallel execution. Map; 


ping tends to be fairly specific to the system or programming environment. 


In the simplest case, the processors in the machine are partitioned into f fixed 
subsets, possibly the entire machine, and only a single program runs at a time in a 
‘subset. This is called space- “sharing of the machine. The program can bind, or pin, | 
processes to processors to ensure that they do n do not migrate during the execution; it 
can even control exactly which processor a process Tunis Oni $0 a8 to preserve locality 


of communication in the network topology. Strict space-sharing schemes, together 
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with sonie simple mechanisms for time-sharing a subset among multiple applica- 
tions, have so far been typical of large-scale multiprocessors. At the other extreme, 
the operating system may dynamically control which process runs where and 
when—without allowing the user any control over the mapping—to achieve better 
aggregate resource sharing and utilization. Each processor may employ the usual 
multiprogrammed scheduling criteria to manage processes from the same or differ- 
ent programs, and processes may be moved around among processors as the sched- 
uler dictates. The operating system may extend the scheduling criteria to include 
multiprocessor-specific issues (for example, trying to have a process be scheduled 
on the same processor as much as possible so that the process can reuse its state in 
the processor cache and trying to schedule processes from the same application at 
the same time). In fact, most modern systems fall somewhere between these two 


extremes: the user may ask the system to preserve certain properties, giving the user 


as a = = 


program some control over the mapping, but the operating system is allowed to 


change the mapping dynamically for effective resource management, 


Mapping and associated resource management issues in multiprogrammed sys- 
tems are active areas of research. However, our goal here is to understand parallel 
ee — RR eee sis 


programming in its basic form, so for simplicity we assume that a single parallel pro- 
gram has complete control over the resources of ‘the machine, We also assume that 
the number of processes equais the number of processors and that neither changes 
during the execution of the program. By default, the operating system will place one 
process on every processor in no particular order. Processes are assumed not to 
migrate from one processor to another during execution. For this reason, the terms 


“process” and “processor” are used interchangeably in the rest of the chapter. 


Parallelizing Computation versus Data 


The view of the parallelization process described above has been centered on com- 
putation, or work, rather than on data. It is the computation that is decomposed and 
assigned. However, due to the programming model or performance considerations, 
‘we may be responsible for decomposing and assigning data to processes as well. In 
fact, in many important classes of problems, the decomposition of work and data are 
so strongly related that they are difficult or even unnecessary to distinguish, Ocean 
is a good example: each cross-sectional grid through the ocean is represented as an 
array, and we can view the parallelization as decomposing the data in each array and 
assigning parts of it to processes. The process that is assigned a portion of an array 
will then be responsible for the computation associated with that portion; this is 


—> known as an owner computes arrangement. A similar situation exists in Data Mining, 


where we can view the database as being decomposed and assigned; of course, here 


is also the question of assigning the itemsets to processes. Several language systems, 
including the high-performance Fortran standard (Koebel et al. 1994; High Perfor- 
mance Fortran Forum 1993), allow the programmer to specify the decomposition 


and assignment of data structures. The assignment of computation then follows the 


assignment of data in.an-owner.computes manner, However, the distinction between 


e 
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computation and data is stronger in many other more irregular applications, includ- 
ing the Barnes-Hut and Raytrace case studies, as we shall see. Since the computation- 
centric view is more general, we shall retain this view and consider data management 
to be part of the orchestration step. 


Goals of the Parallelization Process 


As stated previously, the major goal of using a parallel machine is to improve perfor-__ 
_mance by obtaining speedup over the best uniprocessor execution. Each of the steps 
“in creating a parallel program has a role to play in achieving th this overall goal, and 
each step has its own subset of performance goals. These are summarized in 
Table 2.1; the next chapter discusses them in more detail. 

Creating an effective parallel program requires evaluating cost as well as perfor- 
mance. In addition to the dollar cost of the machine itself, we must consider the 
Fesource requirements of the program on the architecture (for example, its memory 
usage) and the effort it takes to develop a satisfactory program. While costs and their 
impact are often more difficult to quantify than performance, they are very 
important, and we must not lose sight of them; in fact, we often decide to com- 
promise performance to reduce them. As algorithm designers, we should favor high- 
performance solutions that keep the resource requirements of the algorithm small 
and that don’t require inordinate programming effort. As architects, we should try to 
design high-performance systems that facilitate resource-efficient algorithms and- 
reduce programming effort in addition to being low cost. For example, an architec- 
ture on which performance improves gradually with increased programming effort 
may be preferable to one that is capable of ultimately delivering better performance 
but requires inordinate programming effort to even achieve acceptable performance. 


ation Process and Their Goals ee 


tep . Major P Performance Goals 
Decomposition af: ‘Mostly no Boos enough concurrency but not too much 
Assignment Mostly no Balance workload 
Reduce communication volume 
Orchestration Yes Reduce noninherent communication via data 
locality 


Reduce communication and synchronization cost 
as seen by the processor 
Reduce serialization at shared resources 


Schedule tasks to satisfy dependences early 


Mapping Yes Put related processes on the same processor if 
necessary 
Exploit locality in network topology 
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We can apply an understanding of the basic process and its goals to a simple but 
detailed example to see what the resulting parallel programs look like in the three 
major modern programming models introduced in Chapter 1: shared address space, 
message passing, and data parallel. Our focus will be on illustrating programs and 
programming primitives, not so much on performance, which is the subject of 
Chapter 3. 


PARALLELIZATION OF AN EXAMPLE PROGRAM 


The four case studies introduced at the beginning of the chapter all lead to parallel 
programs that are too complex and too long to serve as useful sample programs. 
Instead, this section presents a simplified version of a piece, or kernel, of Ocean: its 
equation solver. It uses the equation solver to_dig deeper and to illustrate how to 
implement a parallel_program-using-the-three_programming models. Except for the 
data parallel version, which necessarily uses a high-level data parallel language, the 
parallel programs are not written in an aesthetically pleasing language that relies on 
software layers to hide the orchestration and communication abstraction from the 
programmer. Rather, they are written in C or Pascal-like pseudocode augmented 
with simple extensions for parallelism, thus exposing the basic communication and 
synchronization primitives that a shared address space or message-passing commu- 
nication abstraction must provide. Standard sequential languages augmented with 
primitives for parallelism also reflect the state of most real parallel programming 
today. 


The Equation Solver Kernel 


The equation solver kernel solves a simple partial differential equation on a grid, 
using what is referred to as a finite differencing method. It operates on a regular, 
two-dimensional grid or array of (n + 2)-by-(n + 2) elements, such as a single hori- 
zontal cross section of the ocean basin in Ocean. The border rows and columns of 
the grid contain boundary values that do not change, whereas the interior n-by-n 


points are updated by the solver, starting from their initial values. The computation 
Soceeds over a number of sweeps. In each sweep, it operates on all the interior n- 
by-n points of the grid. For each point, it replaces its value with a weighted av 
of itself and its four nearest neighbor poiionabeve below Telr-and right oe 
Figure 2-6) The updates are done in place in the grid, so the update computation 


for a point sees the new values of the points above and to the left of it and the old 
values of the points below and to nd to its right. This form of update is called the Gauss- 

Seidel method. During each sweep, the kernel also-computes the average difference 

of an updated element from its previous value. If this average difference over all ele- 
ments is smaller than a predefined “tolerance” parameter, the solution is said to have 
“converged and the solver exits ; at the end of the sweep. Otherwise it perfor weep. Otherwise, it performs 
another sweep and tests tests for cons convergence again. The sequential pseudocode is shown 
in Figure 2.7. Let us now go through the steps to convert this simple equation solver 
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Expression for updating each interior point: 


Ali,j] = 0.2 x (Ali,f] + Alij - 1] + Ali- 1, f] + 
Ali,j + 1] + Ali+ 1, /)) 
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FIGURE 2.6 Nearest-neighbor update of a grid point in the simple equation 
solver. The black point is A[i,/] in the two-dimensional array that represents the grid and is 
updated using itself and the four shaded points that are its nearest neighbors according to 
the equation at the right of the figure. 


to a parallel program for each programming model. The decomposition and assign- 
ment steps are essentially the same for all three models, so these steps are examined 
in a general context. Once we enter the orchestration phase, the discussion will be 
organized explicitly by programming model. 


Decomposition 


For programs that are structured in successive loops or loop nests, a simple way to 
identify concurrency is to start from the loop structure itself. We examine the indi- 
vidual loops or loop nests in the program one at a time, see if their iterations can be 
performed in parallel, and determine whether this exposes enough concurrency. We 
can then look for concurrency across loops or take a different approach if necessary. 
Let us follow this program-structure-based approach in Figure 2.7. 

Each iteration of the outermost while loop, beginning at line 15, sweeps through 
the entire grid. These iterations clearly are not independent since data modified in 
one iteration is accessed in the next. Consi mh 17=24,-and" 


ignore the lines containing diff. Look at the inner loop first (the j loop starting on 


line 18). Each iteration of this loop reads the grid point (A[i,j — 1) that was written 
in the previous iteration. The iterations are therefore sequentially dependent, and we 


call this a sequential loop. The outer loop of this nest is also sequential, since the ele- 
ments in tow i— I were written in the previous (i — 1th) iteration of this loop. So this 


simple analysis of existing loops and their dependences uncovers no concurrency in 
this example program. 


In general, an alternative to relying on program structure to find concurrency is 
to go back to the fundamental dependences in the underlying algorithms used, 
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int n; /*size of matrix: (n + 2-by-n + 2) elements*/ 
float:**A Gude: = Oe 


procedure Solve (A) 


main() 

begin 
read(n) ; /*read input parameter: matrix size*/ 
A € malloc (a 2-d array of size n + 2 by n + 2 doubles); 
initialize(A) ; /*initialize the matrix A somehow*/ 
Solve (A); /*call the routine to solve equation*/ 

end main 


/*solve the equation system*/ 
fioat **A; /*A is an (n + 2)-by-(n + 2) array*/ 


begin 


Ine is, ), Aone = = Ol 
float, ditt = 0, temp; 


while (!done) do /*outermost loop over sweeps*/ 
dirpis 60; /*initialize maximum difference to 0*/ 
fori <1 ton do /*sweep over nonborder points of grid*/ 
(£05 as ds EO 4nado 
temp = A[i,j]; /*save old value of element*/ 


ALL pg die Oat (AR AligsS1)-erAfiaieagl ot 
BAe Eas 
Afi,j+1] + A[i+1,3]); /*compute average*/ 
diff += abs(A[i,j] - temp); 
end for 
end for 
Lf (di fi/ (nan) ~<i/LOL) then done, = > 
end while 


end procedure 


FIGURE 2.7. Pseudocode describing the sequential equation solver kernel. The main body of 
work to be done in each sweep is in the nested for loop in lines 17-23. This is what we would like to 


" parallelize. (Italics indicate keywords of the sequential programming language.) 


regardless of program or loop structure. In the equation solver, we might look at the 
fundamental dependences in the generation and usage of data values (data depen- 
_dences) at the granularity of individual grid points. As discussed earlier, since the 
computation proceeds from left to right and top to bottom in the grid, computing a 


particular grid point in the sequential program uses the updated values of the grid 
points directly above and to the left. This data dependence pattern is shown in 


Figure 2.8. The result is that the elements along a given anti-diagonal (southwest to 
northeast) have no dependences among them and can be computed in parallel, 
whereas the points in the next anti-diagonal depend on some points in the previous 
one. From this diagram, we can observe that of the O(n*) work involved in each 
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FIGURE 2.8 Dependences 
and concurrency in the Gauss- 
Seidel equation solver com- 
putation. The horizontal and 
vertical lines with arrows indicate 
dependences; the anti-diagonal, 
dashed lines connect points with 
no dependences among them 
that can be computed in parallel. 
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sweep, there is an inherent concurrency proportional to n along anti-diagonals and a 
sequential dependence proportional to n along the diagonal. 

Suppose we decide to decompose the work into individual grid points so that 
updating a single grid point is a task. We can exploit the concurrency this exposes in 
several ways. First, we can leave the loop structure of the program as it is and insert 
point-to-point synchronization to ensure that the new value for a grid point has 


been produced in the current sweep before it is used by the points below or to its 
right. Thus, different loop nests (of the sequential program) and even different 


ie eee 
sweeps might be in progress simultaneously on different elements, as long as the 
element-level dependences are not violated. But the overhead of this synchroniza- 
tion at grid-point level may be too high. Second, we can change the loop structure: 
the first for loop (line 17) can be over anti-diagonals and the inner for loop can be 
over elements within an anti-diagonal. The inner loop can then be executed com- 
pletely in parallel, with global synchronization between iterations of the outer for 
loop (to preserve dependences conservatively across anti-diagonals). Communica- 
tion would be orchestrated very differently in the two cases, particularly if commu- 
nication is in explicit messages. However, this approach also has problems. Global 
synchronization is still very frequent—once per anti-diagonal. In addition, the num- 
ber of iterations in the parallel (inner) loop changes with successive outer loop iter- 
ations, as the size of the anti-diagonals changes, causing load imbalances among 
a eareclis Gee haies ance chagonale, Pecauses gonals. Because of the frequency of syn- 
chronization, load imbalances, and programming complexity, neither of these 
approaches is used much on modern architectures, 


The third and most common approach is based on_exploiting knowledge of the 


problem beyond the dependences in the sequential program itself. The order in 
“ which the grid points are updated in the sequential algorithm (left to right and top 


to bottom) is in fact not fundamental to the Gauss-Seidel solution method; it is 


O 
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simply one possible ordering that is convenient to program sequentially. Since the 
Gauss-Seidel method is not an exact solution method (unlike Gaussian elimination, 
for example) but rather iterates until convergence, we can update the grid points in 
a different order as long as we use updated values for grid points frequently 
7 enough.” One such ordering that is used often for parallel versions is called red-black 
ordering. The idea here is to separate the grid points into alternating red points an 
black points as on a checkerboard (see Figure 2.9) so red point is adjacent to 
a black point or vice versa. Since each point reads only its four nearest neighbors, to 
compute a given red point, we do not need the updated value of any other red point, 
we need only the updated values of the black points above it and to its left (in a stan- 
dard sweep) and vice versa for computing black points, We can therefore divide a 
grid sweep into two phases, first computing all red points and then computing all 
‘black points, Within each phase no dependences exist among grid points, so we can 


compute all n?/2 red points in parallel, synchronize globally, and then compute all 
n’/2 black points in parallel. Global synchronization is conservative and can be 
replaced by point-to-point synchronization at the level of grid points since not all 
black points need to wait for all red points to be computed; but global synchroniza- 
tion is convenient. 

Since the red-black ordering is different from our original sequential ordering, it. _ 
can converge in fewer or more sweeps. It can also produce different final values for 
fie gra POR Gough ail Gath AE convergence tolerance). While the red-point 
updates do not see updated values of any black points, the black points will see the 
updated values of all their red neighbors from the first phase of the current sweep, 
not just the ones to the left and above. Whether the new order is sequentially better 
or worse than the old one depends on the problem. The red-black ordering also has 

____—> the advantage that the produced values and the convergence properties are indepen- 
dent of the number of processors used since no dependences occur-within-a phase. If 
the sequential program itself uses a red-black ordering, then parallelism does not 
change the results or convergence properties at all, thus making the parallel program 
deterministic. .y 
Red-black ordering itself produces a longer kernel of code than is appropriate for 
this illustration of parallel programming. Let us examine a simpler but still common 
asynchronous method that does not separate points into red and black. This method 
simply ignores devictiddticeS ARTS GAT PORN S RENTON COREE synchroniza- 
tion is used between grid sweeps as in the preceding approach, but the loop struc- 
ture for a process within a sweep is not changed from the top-to-bottom, left-to-right 


order. Instead, within a sweep.a process simply updates the values of all its assigned 
grid points, accessing its nearest neighbors whether choy Rave bec aated in ibe 
current sweep by their assigned processes or not, When only a single process is 
used, this defaults to the original sequential ordering of updates. When multiple 
processes are used, the ordering is unpredictable; it depends on the assignment of 

. es 
2. Even if we don’t use updated values from the current sweep (i.e., while loop iteration) for any grid points 


but always use the values as they were at the end of the previous sweep, the system will still converge, 
only much slower. This is called Jacobi, rather than Gauss-Seidel, iteration. 
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FIGURE 2.9 Red-black ordering for the equation solver. The sweep over the grid is 
broken up into two subsweeps: the first computes all the red points and the second all the 
black points. Since red points depend only on black points and vice versa, no dependences 
occur within a subsweep. 


points to processes, the number of processes used, and how quickly different pro- 
cesses execute relative to one another at run time. The execution is no longer deter- 
ministic, and the number of sweeps required to converge may depend on the 
number of processes used; however, for most reasonable assignments the number of 
sweeps will not vary much. ~ 

If we choose a decomposition into individual inner loop iterations (grid points), 
we can express the program by revising lines 15-26 of Figure 2.7. Figure 2.10 high- 
lights the changes to the code in boldface: all we have done is replace the keyword 
for in the parallel loops with for_al1l. A for_al1 loop simply tells the underly- <—— 
ing hardware/software system that all iterations of the loop can be executed in paral- 

“lel without worrying about dependences, but it says nothing about assignment. A 

loop nest with both nesting Tevels being for_all means that all iterations in the 
loop nest (n*n or n* here) can be executed in parallel. The system can assign and 
orchestrate the parallelism in any way it chooses; the program does not take a posi- 
tion on this. All it assumes is an implicit global synchronization after a for_all 
loop nest. 

In fact, we can Aeosrapase the computation not just into individual inner loop 


iterations but into any aggregated groups of iterations we desire. Notice that decom- 


posing the computation corresponds very closely to o decomposing | the grid itself. 
Suppose we wanted to decompose into rows of grid points instead so that the work 
for an entire row is an indivisible task that must be assigned to the same process. We 
could express this by making the inner loop on line 18 a sequential loop, changing 


its for_all back to a for, but leaving the loop over rows on line 17 as a parallel 
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15. while (!done) do /*a sequential loop*/ 
Orr aiff = 0; i 

5 ay (es for_all i < 1 ton do /*a parallel loop nest*/ 
bss for_all j « 1 ton do 

“Lts) temp. = Alla, giles 

20. Ali, jhe 20. 2m** (Aligg TS Ad 19 we ARIRA1751 > 
Diles GN i ee eal eee MN asa id a 

Doe diff += abs(A[i,j] - temp); 

PRE hoe end for_all 

24. end for_all 

Baye if. (QLi££/(n*n) < TOL)” Ghen "done =—1; 


26. end while 


FIGURE 2.10 Parallel equation solver kernel with decomposition into grid points 
and no explicit assignment. Since both for loops are made parallel by using for_all 
instead of for, the decomposition is into individual grid elements. Other than this change, 
the code is the same as the sequential code. ey 


for_all loop. The parallelism, or degree of concurrency, exploited under this decom- 
position is reduced from n? inherent in the problem to _n: instead of n? independent 
tasks of duration 1 unit each, we now have n independent tasks of duration n units 
each. If each task is executed on a different processor, we will have approximately 2n 
words of communication (accesses to grid points that were computed by other pro- 
cessors) for n points, which results in a communication-to-computation ratio of 


Assignment 


Using the row-based decomposition, let us see how we might assign rows to pro- 
cesses explicitly. The simplest option is a static (predetermined) assignment in 
which each process is responsible for a contiguous block of rows, as shown in 
Figure 2.11. Interior row i is assigned to process 


where p is the number of processes. Alternative static assignments to this so-called 
block assignment are also possible, such as a cyclic assignment in which rows are 
interleaved among processes (process i is assigned rows i, i + p, and so on). We 
might also consider a dynamic assignment where each process repeatedly grabs the 
next available (not yet computed) row after it finishes with a row task, so that it is 


not predetermined which process computes which rows. For now, we will work with 
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FIGURE 2.11. A simple assignment 
for the parallel equation solver. Each 
of the four processors is assigned a con- 
tiguous, equal number of rows of the 
grid. In each sweep, a processor will per- 
form the work needed to update the ele- 
ments of its assigned rows. Only the 
interior rows, which are updated in a 
sweep, are shown in the figure. 


that the static assignments have further reduced the parallelism or degree of concur- 
rency, from n to p, by making tasks larger, and the block assignment has reduced the 
communication required by assigning adjacent rows. to the same processor. The 


communication-to- -computation ratio is now only 
eet 


| 
ice 
Having examined decomposition and assignment, we are ready to dig into the 
orchestration phase. This requires that we pin down the programming model. We 
begin with a high-level, data parallel model and then look at the two major program- 
ming models that the data parallel and other models might compile down to: shared 
address space and explicit message passing. 


Orchestration under the Data Parallel Model 


The data parallel model is convenient for the equation solver kernel since it is natu- 
ral to view the computation as a single thread of control performing global transfor- 
mations on a large array data structure (Hillis 1985; Hillis and Steele 1986). 


Computation and data are quite interchangeable, a simple decomposition and 


_assignment of the data leads to good | Toad | balance. across processes, and the appro- 


priate assignments (partitions). are very regular in shape and can. be described by 


‘simple expressions. Pseudocode for the data parallel equation solver is shown in 


Figure 2.12. We assume that global declarations (outside any procedure) describe 


shared data and that all other data (for example, data on a procedure’s stack) is pri- 
vate to a process, Dynamically allocated shared data, such as the array A, is allocated 
with a G_MALLOC (global malloc) call rather than a regular malloc. The 
G_MALLOC allocates data in a shared region of the heap storage, which can be 


accessed and modified by any process. Other than this, the main differences (shown 


in boldface) from the sequential program are the use of for_al1 loops instead of 
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int n, nmprocs; /*grid size (n + 2-by-n + 2) and number of processes*/ 
float **A; abet > =90F 


% 


main() 

begin 
read(n); read(nprocs) ;; /*read input grid size and number of processes*/ 
A ¢ G_MALLOC (a 2-d array of size n+2 by n+2 doubles); 
initialize(A) ; /*initialize the matrix A somehow*/ 
Solve (A); /*call the routine to solve equation*/ 

end main 

procedure Solve(A) /*solve the equation system*/ 
Pleat. ten; /*A is an (n + 2-by-n + 2) array*/ 

begin 


int i, j, done = 0; 
float mydiff = 0, temp; 
DECOMP A[BLOCK,*, nprocs]; 
while (!done) do /*outermost loop over sweeps*/ 
mydiff = 0; /*initialize maximum difference to 0*/ 
for_all i < 1 ton do /*sweep over non-border points of grid*/ 
for_all j < 1 ton do 
temp..= Afi,.id; /*save old value of element*/ 
ALLS! 02252 S(A [ae sree A a Sa alee 
FCS th A Fs hy /*compute average*/ 
mydiff += abs(A[i,j] - temp); 
end for_all 
end for_all 
REDUCE (mydiff, diff, ADD); 
if (diff/(n*n) < TOL) then done = 1; 
end while 


end procedure 


FIGURE 2.12 Pseudocode describing the data parallel equation solver. Differences from the 
sequential code are shown in boldface. Italicized boldface indicates constructs designed to achieve par- 
allelism. The decomposition is still into individual elements, as indicated by the nested for_al1 loop. 
The assignment, indicated by the (unfortunately) labeled DECOMP statement, is into blocks of contigu- 
ous rows (the first, or column, dimension is partitioned into blocks, and the second, or row, dimension 
is not partitioned). The REDUCE statement sums the locally computed mydif fs into a global diff 
value. The while loop is still serial. 


for loops, the use of a DECOMP statement, the use of a private mydiff variable per 
process, and the use of a REDUCE statement. itive an tree 

We have already seen that for_al1 loops specify that the iterations.can be per- 
formed in parallel. The Jarallc\ Soe eer the one executing the main 
thread of control are implicit in the data parallel model and are active only during 
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these parallel loops. The DECOMP statement has a twofold purpose. First, it specifies 
the assignment of the iterations to processes (DECOMP is in this sense an unfortunate 


word choice). Here, itis a [BLOCK, *, nprocs] assignment, which means that the @) 


"*, nprocs] would have implied a cyclic or interleaved partitioning of rows among 


nprocs processes, specifying [BLOCK, BLOCK, nprocs] would have implied a 
2D contiguous block partitioning, and specifying [*, CYCLIC, nprocs] would 
have implied an interleaved partitioning of columns. The second and related pur- 
pose of DECOMP is that it also specifies how the grid data should be distributed 
among memories on a distributed-memory machine. (This is restricted to be the 
same as the assignment of computation in most current data parallel languages, fol- 
lowing the owner computes rule, which works well in this example.) The mydiff_ 
variable is used to allow each process to first independently compute the sum of the - 


difference values for its assigned grid points. Then, the REDUCE statement directs 
; iscussed in Example 2.1. The REDUCE 
operation implements a reduction, which is a scenario in which many processes (all, 
in a global reduction) perform associative operations (such as addition, taking the 
maximum, etc.) on the same logically shared data. Associativity implies that the 
order of the operations does not matter. Floating-point operations such as the ones 
here are, strictly speaking, not associative since the way in which rounding errors 
accumulate depends on the order of operations.’ However, the effects are small and 
we usually ignore them, especially in iterative calculations that are approximate any- 
way. The reduction operation may be implemented in a library in a manner best 
suited to the underlying architecture. 

While the data parallel programming model is well suited to specifying partition-_ 
ing and data distribution for regular computations on large arrays of data (such as 


as = ae aie - ’ ~~ PESOS LEE TRELEDEIS WRC exer een 
the system to add all the partial mydiff values together into the shared diff vari-: 
able. This increases concurrency, as was 


~ the equation solver kernel or the Ocean application), the suitability does not always 


hold true for more irregular applications, particularly those in which the communi- 
cation pattern or the distribution of work among tasks changes unpredictably with 
time. (For example, think of the stars in Barnes-Hut or the rays in Raytrace, where 
assigning equal numbers of rays to processes would lead to severe load imbalances.) 
Let us look at the more flexible, lower-level programming models in which pro- 
cesses are explicit, have their own individual threads of control, and communicate 
with each other when they please. 


Orchestration under the Shared Address Space Model 


In a shared address space, we can simply declare the matrix A as a.single shared 
array—as we did in the data parallel model—and processes can reference the parts 
of it they need using loads and stores with exactly the same array indices as in a 
‘sequential program. Communication is generated implicitly as necessary. With 
explicit parallel processes, Wé how need mechanisms to create the processéS, Coor- 


dinate them through synchronization, and control the assignment of work_to 


@ 
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Table 2.2 Key Shared Address Space Primitives 


Name Syntax \ - Function 

CREATE CREATE(p,proc,args) Create p processes that start execut- 
ing at procedure proc with argu- 
ments args 

G_MALLOC G_MALLOC (size) Allocate shared data of size bytes 

LOCK LOCK (name) Acquire mutually exclusive access 

UNLOCK UNLOCK (name) Release mutually exclusive access 

BARRIER BARRIER(name, num- Global synchronization among 

ber) number processes: none gets past 


BARRIER until number have arrived 


WAIT_FOR_END WAIT_FOR_END(number) Wait for number processes to 


terminate 
wait for flag while (!flag); or Wait for flag to be set (spin or 
WAIT (flag) block); used for point-to-point event 
synchronization 
set flag flag? =" 1; dr Set flag; wakes up process that is 
SIGNAL (flag) spinning or blocked on flag, if any 


processes. The primitives we use are typical of low-level programming environments 
such as parmacs (Boyle et al. 1987) and are summarized in Table 2.2. it 

-Pseudocode for the parallel equation solver in a shared address space is shown in 
Figure 2.13. The special primitives for parallelism are shown in boldface. They are 
typically implemented as library calls or macros, each of which expands to a number 
of instructions that accomplishes its goal. Although the code for the Solve proce- 
dure is remarkably similar to the sequential version, let’s go through it one step at a 
time. ; 


A single process is first started up by the operating system to execute the pro- 
gram, starting from the procedure called main. Let's call it the main process. It reads 
‘the input, which specifies the size of the grid A (recall that input n denotes an 
(n + 2)-by-(n + 2) grid of which n-by-n points are updated by the solver). It then 
allocates the grid A as a two-dimensional array in the shared address space using the 
G_MALLOC call (see Section 2.3.4) and initializes the grid. For data that is not 


dynamically allocated on the heap, different systems make different assumptions 


4 about what is shared and what is private to a process. Let us make the same assump- 


tions as in the earlier data parallel example. Data declared outside any procedure, 
such 1 as nprocs ; and n in Figure 2.13, is shared. Data on a procedure’s stack (such as 
mymin, mymax, mydiff, temp, i, and 3) is private to a process that executes the 
procedure, as is data allocated with a regular malloc call (and data that is explicitly 
declared to be private, not used in this program). 


cee” 
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Having allocated data and initialized the grid, the program is ready to start solv- 
ing the system. It creates (nprocs - 1) “worker” processes, which begin executing 
at the procedure called Solve. The main process then also calls the Solve proce- 
dure so that all nprocs processes enter the procedure in paraliel as equal partners. 
All created processes execute the same code image until they exit from the program 
and terminate. That is, we use a structured, single-program-multiple-data (SPMD) 
style of programming. This does not mean that they proceed in lockstep or even exe- 
cute the same instructions (as in the single-instruction-multiple-data or SIMD 
model) since, in general, they may follow different control paths through the code. 
Control over the assignment of work to processes—as well as what data they 
access—is maintained by a few private variables that acquire different values for 
different processes (e.g., mymin and mymax) and by simple manipulations of loop 
control variables. For example, we assume that every process upon creation auto- 
matically obtains a unique process identifier (pid) between 0 and nprocs - 1 in its 
private address space and that it uses this pid (in lines 14a—b) to determine wh 
Tows are assigned to it, Processes synchronize through calls to synchronization 
primitives, which will be discussed shortly. 

We assume for simplicity that the total number of interior rows n is an integer 
multiple of the number of processes nprocs so that every process is assigned the 


—— 


The outermost while loop (line 15) is still over successive grid sweeps. Although 
the iterations of this loop proceed sequentially, each iteration or sweep is itself exe- 
cuted in parallel by all processes. The decision of whether to execute the next sweep is 
taken separately by each process or thread of control (by setting the done variable and 
computing the while (!done) condition) even though in this case each will make 
the same decision: the redundant work performed here is very small compared to the 
cost of communicating a completion flag or the diff value among the processors. 

The code that performs the actual updates (lines 19-22) is essentially identical to 
that in the sequential program. Other than the bounds in the loop control state- 
ments, which control assignment, the only difference is that each process maintains 
its own private variable mydiff. As in the data parallel example, this private vari- 
able keeps track of the total difference between new and old values for only its 
assigned grid points. It is accumulated once into the shared diff variable at the end 
of the sweep, rather than adding directly into the shared variable for every grid 
point. In addition to the serialization and concurrency reason discussed in 
Section 2.2.1 (Example 2.1), all processes repeatedly modifying and reading. the 
same shared variable cause a lot of expensive communication, so we do not want to 
do this once per grid point. 

The interesting aspect of the rest of the program (line 25 onward) is synchroniza- 

_tion—both mutual exclusion and event syncRronizaton. First, the accumulations 
into the shared variable by different processes have to be mutually exclusive. To see 


why, consider the sequence of instructions that a processor executes to add its 


ta—b) to determine which. 


; 
As 
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se int n, nprocs; /*matrix dimension and number of processors to be used*/ 
2a fiGatre a. GEL /*A is global (shared) array representing the grid*/ 
/*diff is global (shared) maximum difference in current 
sweep*/ 
Ze LOCKDEC (diff lock); /*declaration of lock to enforce mutual exclusion*/ 
740) BARDEC (bar1); /*barrier declaration for global synchronization between 
sweeps */ 
3. maint) 
4. begin 
oe read(n); read(mprocs); /*read input matrix size and number of processes*/ 
6. A < G_MALLOC (a two-dimensional array of sizen+2 byn+2 doubles) ; 
The initialize(A) ; /*initialize A in an unspecified way*/ 
8a. CREATE (nprocs-1, Solve, A); 
8. Solve (A) ; /*main process becomes a worker too*/ 
8b. WAIT_FOR_END (nprocs-1) ; /*wait for all child processes created to terminate*/ 
9. end main 
10. procedure Solve (A) 
sige! float "ay /*A is entire n+2-by-n+2 shared array, 
as in the sequential program*/ 
12. begin 
13. int i,j, pid, done = 0; 
LAs float temp, mydiff = 0; /*private variables* / 
14a int mymin = 1 + (pid * n/nprocs); /*assume that n is exactly divisible by*/ 
14b int mymax = mymin + n/nprocs - 1 /*nprocs for simplicity here*/ 
15 while (!done) do /*outer loop over all diagonal elements*/ 
16. mydiff = diff = 0; /*set global diff to 0 (okay for all to do it)*/ 
16a. BARRIER(bari, nprocs); = /*ensure all reach here before anyone modifies diff*/ 
id for i «© mymin to mymax do /*for each of my rows*/ 
TSrs for j — 1 ton do /*for all nonborder elements in that row*/ 
19. temp = Afi,j]; 
20 Ali, gS" 02 208 (APL) ALE 2 ee ey lee 
Pha. Ati, jtLl + A24r, al) 
22 mydiff += abs(A[i,j] - temp); 
23 endfor 
24. endfor 
25a LOCK(diff_lock) ; /*update global diff if necessary*/ 
nah Oye diff += myd@iff; 
Z5Cr UNLOCK(diff£_lock) ; 
25d. BARRIER(bari1, nprocs) ; /*ensure all reach here before checking if done*/ 
; 9) 
St a 9. \ \ 
=e L 
% ve 
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25e. if (diff/(n*n) < TOL) then done = 1; /*check convergence; all get 
same answer*/ 

BSE BARRIER(bari, nprocs) ; 

26. endwhile 


27. end procedure 


FIGURE 2.13 Pseudocode describing the parallel equation solver in a shared address space. 
Line numbers followed by a letter denote lines that were not present in the sequential version. The 
numbers are chosen to match the line or control structure in the sequential code with which the new 
lines are most closely related. The design of the data structures does not have to change from the 
sequential program. Processes are created with the CREATE call, and the main process waits for them 
to terminate at the end of the program with the WAIT_FOR_END call. The decomposition is into rows, 
since the inner loop is unmodified, and the outer loop specifies the assignment of rows to processes. 
Barriers are used to separate sweeps (and to separate the convergence test from further modification of 
the eee diff variable), and locks are used to provide mutually exclusive access to the global diff 
variable. 


mydiff variable (maintained, say, in register r2) into the shared diff variable (i.e., 
to execute the source statement diff += mydiff): 


load the value of diff into register rl 
add the register r2 to register rl 
store the value of register rl into diff 


Suppose the value in the variable diff is 0 to begin with and the value of mydiff 
in each process is 1. After two processes have executed this code, we would expect the 
value in diff to be 2. However, it may turn out to be 1 instead if the processes hap- 
pen to execute their operations interleaved in the following order (shown vertically): 


P, P> 
ee rie aiff {P, gets 0 in its r1} 
sy i": rl ,« diff {P> also gets O} 
ub OO sila Gon AA cote? {P; sets its r1 to 1} rl ¢ r1 + r2 {P>sets its rl to 1} 
pe diff < r1 {P, stores 1 into diff} 
‘ yh , diff < r1 {P>also stores 7 into diff} 


This is not what we intended. The problem is that a process (here P2) may be able to 
read the value of the logically shared diff between the time that another process 
(P}) reads it and writes it back. To prohibit this interleaving of operations, we would 


like the sets of operations from different proc atomi i.e., to 


achieve e mutual exclus exclusion ) with respect ‘to one € another. The set of operations we 


A RA LR wt elt 


the first of its three instructions above (its critical eecaony: no other process can exe- 
cute any of the instructions in its corresponding critical section until the former 
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process has completed its last instruction of the critical section. The LOCK-UNLOCK 
pair around line 25b achieves mutual exclusion for the critical section composed of 
diff +=mydiff. 

A lock such as cell_lock can be nee as a shared token that confers an 
exclusive right. Acquiring the lock through the LOCK primitive gives a process the 
right to execute the critical section. The process that holds the lock frees it by issu- 
ing an UNLOCK command when it has completed the critical section. At this point, 
the lock is free for another process to either acquire or be granted, depending on the 
implementation. The LOCK and UNLOCK primitives must be implemented in a way 
that guarantees mutual exclusion. Locks are expensive, and even a given lock can 
cause contention and serialization if multiple processes try to access it at the same 
time. Our LOCK primitive takes as its argument the name of the lock being used. 
Associating ng names with locks allows us to use different locks to protect unrelated 
critical sections, reducing contention and serialization. 

Once a process has added its mydi ff into the global diff, it waits until all pro- 
cesses have done so and the value contained in diff is indeed the total difference 
over all grid points. This requires lobal event synchronization, implemented here 
with a BARRIER. A barrier operation takes as an argument the name of the barrier 
_and the number r of processes involved in the the synchronization, and it is issued by all 
“those proc processes. When a process calls the barrier, it registers the fact that it has 
reached that point in the program. The process is not allowed to proceed past the 
barrier call until the specified number of processes participating in the barrier have 
issued the barrier operation. That is, the semantics of BARRIER (name, p) are as fol- 
lows: wait until p processes get here and only then proceed. The need for the other 
two barriers in the program is discussed in Exercise 2.6. 

Barriers are often used to separate distinct phases of computation in a program. 
For example, in the Barnes-Hut galaxy simulation we use a barrier between updating 
the positions of the stars at the end of one time-step and using them to compute 
forces at the beginning of the next one, and in Data Mining we may use a barrier 
between counting occurrences of candidate itemsets and using the resulting large 
itemsets to generate the next list of candidates. Since barriers implement all-to-all 
event synchronization, they are usually a conservative way of preserving depen- 
dences; usually, not all operations (or processes) after the barrier actually need to 
wait for all operations before the barrier to complete. More specific event synchroni- 
zation between pairs or groups of processes would enable some processes to get past 
their synchronization operation earlier; however, from a programming viewpoint it 
is often more convenient to use a single barrier than to orchestrate the actual depen- 
dences through point-to-point synchronization among processes. 


When point-to-point synchronization is ne way to orch it ina 


shared address space is with wait and signal operations on semaphores, with which 
we are familiar from operating systems. A more common way in parallel programs is 


by using normal shared variables as flags for event synchronization, as shown in 
Figure 2.14. Since P; simply spins around in a tight while loop waiting for the flag 
variable to be set to 1, keeping the processor busy during this time, we call this spin- 
waiting or busy-waiting. Recall that in the case of a semaphore the waiting process 
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Py P2 


Vor 


a: while (flag is 0) do nothing; 
print, A; 


FIGURE 2.14 Point-to-point event synchronization using flags. Suppose we want to 
ensure that a process P, does not get past a certain point (say, a) in the program until some 
other process P> has already reached another point (say, b). Assume that the variable flag 
(and A) was initialized to 0 before the processes arrived at this scenario. If P; gets to state- 
ment a after Pp has already executed statement b, P; will simply pass point a. If, on the 
other hand, P2 has not yet executed b, then P, will remain in the “idle” while loop until P2 
reaches b and sets flag to 1, at which point P, will exit the idle loop and proceed. If we 
assume that the writes by P2 are seen by P, in the order in which P> issues them, then this 
synchronization will ensure that-P, prints the value 1 for A. 


does not spin and consume processor resources but rather blocks (suspends) itself 
and is awakened when another process signals the semaphore. 

In event synchronization among subsets of processes, or group event synchroniza- 
tion, one or more processes may wait for an event and one or more processes may 
notify them of its occurrence. Group event synchronization can be orchestrated 
either using ordinary shared variables as flags or by using barriers among subsets of 
processes. 

Returning to the equation solver in Figure 2.13, once a process is past the barrier, 
it reads the value of diff and examines whether the average difference over all grid 
points (diff/(n*n)) is less than the error tolerance used to determine conver- 
gence. If so, it sets the done flag to exit from the while loop; if not, it goes on to per- 
form another sweep, 

Finally, the WAIT_FOR_END called by the main process at the end of the program 
(line 8b) is a particular form of all-to-one synchronization. Through it, the main 
process waits for all the worker processes i cminate. The other pro- 
cesses do not call WAIT_FOR_END but implicitly participate in the synchronization 

by terminating when they exit the Solve procedure that was their entry point into 
the program. . 
In summary, for this simple equation solver the parallel program in a shared 
address space is not too different in structure from the sequential program. The 
-_——> major differences in the control flow are implemented by changing the bounds on 
“ some loops. Additional differences are due to creating processes, partitioning the 
work among them, and synchronizing through 1 the use of simple and generic primi- 
“tives. The body of the computational Toop is mostly unchanged, as aré the major 
data structures and the references to them., Given a strategy for decomposition, 
assignment, and synchronization, inserting the necessary primitives and making the 
necessary modifications to produce a correct parallel program is quite mechanical in 


this example. Changes to decomposition and assignment are also easy to incorporate 
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17. for i © pid+l to n by nprocs do /*for my interleaved set of rows*/ 
1: for 3 als fotn de /*for all elements in that row*/ 
19. temp = A[i,j]; ; 

20k Ali cp) =cOs2yteqALi joa ay Jes Ae 

Po Abe A aayjait AAs rl eee 

22. mydiff += abs(A[i,j] - temp); 

23%. endfor 

24. endfor 


FIGURE 2.15 Cyclic assignment of row-based solver in a shared address space. All that 
changes in the code from the block assignment of rows in Figure 2.13 is the first for statement in line 
17. The data structures or accesses to them do not have to be changed. 


as shown in Example 2.2. Although many simple programs have these properties in 
a shared address space, we will see later that more substantial changes are needed as 
we seek to obtain higher parallel performance and as we address more complex par- 
allel programs. 


EXAMPLE 2.2 How would the code for the shared address space parallel version of 
the equation solver (Figure 2.13) change if we retained the same decomposition 
into rows but changed to a cyclic (interleaved) assignment of rows to processes? 


Answer Figure 2.15 shows the relevant pseudocode. All that has changed in the 
code is the control arithmetic in line 17. The same global data structure is used with 
the same indexing, and the rest of the paralle! program stays exactly the same. 


2.3.6 Orchestration under the Message-Passing Model 


We now examine a possible implementation of the parallel solver using explicit mes- 
sage passing between private address spaces, employing the same decomposition 
and assignment as before. Since we no longer have a shared address space, we can- 
not simply declare the matrix A to be shared and have processes reference parts of it 
as they would in a sequential program. Rather, the logical data structure A must be 
represented by a collection of smaller perprocess data scutes, WRIGi aseallo process data structures, which are-allo- 
cated among the private address spaces of the cooperating processes in accordance 
“with the assi work, In particular, the process that is assigned a block of 
rows allocates those rows as an array in its private address space. 

A set of simple primitives for message-passing programming are shown in 
Table 2.3. The message-passing program shown in Figure 2.16 uses some of these 
primitives and is structurally very similar to the shared address space program in 
Figure 2.13 (more complex programs will reveal further differences in Section 3.6). 
Here too a main process is started by the operating system when the program exe- 
cutable is invoked, and this main process creates nprocs - 1 other processes to col- 
faborate with it. We assume again that every created process automatically acquires a 


at 
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Name So Syntax \% Function 
CREATE CREATE (procedure) Create process that starts at procedure 
SEND SEND(src_addr, size, Send size bytes starting at src_addr to the 
dest, tag) dest process, with tag identifier 
RECEIVE RECEIVE (buffer_addr, Receive a message with the tag identifier from 
size, src, tag) the src process, and put size bytes of it into 


buffer starting at buffer_addr 


SEND_PROBE SEND_PROBE(tag, dest) Check if message with identifier tag has been 
sent to process dest (only for asynchronous 
message passing, and meaning depends on 
semantics, as discussed in this section) 


RECV_PROBE RECV_PROBE(tag, src) Check if message with identifier tag has been 


received from process src (only for asynchro- 


nous message passing, and meaning depends 
on semantics) 


BARRIER BARRIER(name, number) Global synchronization among number pro- 
cesses: none gets past BARRIER until number 
have arrived 


WAIT_FOR_END WAIT_FOR_END(number) Wait for number processes to terminate 


process identifier (pid) between 0 and nprocs - 1, and that the CREATE call auto- 
matically communicates the Presta input parameters (n and nprocs) to the 
address space of each process.’ The outermost loop of the Solve routine (line 15) 
Seileaeites il wees until convergence, and in every iteration, a process 
performs the computation for its assigned rows and communicates as necessary. The 
major differences are in orchestration: in_the data structures used to represent the 
logically shared matrix A and in how interprocess communication and synchroniza- 
tion are implemented. We shall focus on these differences. 

Instead of representing the matrix to be factored as a single global (n + 2)-by- 
(n+ 2) array A, each process in the message-passing program allocates an array 
called myA of size (nprocs/n + 2)-by-(n + 2) in its private address space. This 
array represents its assigned nprocs/n rows of the logically shared matrix A, plus 
two rows at the edges to hold the boundary data from its neighboring partitions (for 
use in the grid point updates). The boundary rows from its neighbors must be com- 

unicated to it explicitly and copied into these extra, or ghost, rows since their ele- 


m 
ments cannot be directly referenced otherwise as they are not in the process's 


eaitibenniienenendtetenenbeenes sate 


3. An alternative organization is to use what is called a “hostless” model, in which there is no single main 
process. The number of processes to be used is specified to the system when the program is invoked. The 
system then starts up that many processes and distributes the code to the relevant processing nodes. 
There is no need for a CREATE primitive in the program itself; every process reads the program inputs (n 
and nprocs) separately, though processes still acquire unique user-level pids. 
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int pid, n, nprocs; /*process id, matrix dimension and number of 
processors to be used*/ 
float **myA; \ 
main() 
begin 
read(n); read(mprocs);  /*read input matrix size and number of processes*/ 
CREATE (nprocs-1, Solve); 
Solve(); /*main process becomes a worker too*/ 
WAIT_FOR_END (nprocs-1); /*wait for all child processes created to terminate*/ 
end main 


procedure Solve() 
begin 
int i,j, pid, n’ = n/nprocs, done = 0; 
float temp, tempdiff, mydiff = 0; /* private variables* / 
myA € malloc(a 2-d array of size [n/nprocs + 2] by n+2); 
/*my assigned rows of A*/ 
initialize (myA) ; /*initialize my rows of A, in an unspecified way*/ 


while (!done) do 
mydiff = 0; /*set local diff to 0*/ 
if (pid != 0) then SEND(&myA[1,0],n*sizeof (float) ,pid-1, ROW) ; 
if (pid = nprocs-1) then 
SEND(&myA[n’ ,0],n*sizeof (float) ,pid+1, ROW) ; 
if (pid !=0) then RECEIVE(&myA[0,0],n*sizeof (float) ,pid-1, ROW) ; 
if (pid !=nprocs-1) then 
RECEIVE (&myA[n’+1,0],n*sizeof (float), pid+1,ROW); 
/*border rows of neighbors have now been copied 
into myA[0,*] and myA[n‘ +1,*] */ 
for i¢ 1 ton’ do /*for each of my (nonghost) rows*/ 
for j < 1 ton do /*for all nonborder elements in that row*/ 
temp = myA[i,j]; 
myA[i,j] = 0.2 * (myA[i,j] + myA[i,j-1] + myA[i-1,j] + 
myA[i,j+1] + myA[i+1,j]); 
mydiff += abs(myA[i,j] - temp); 
endfor 
endfor 


/*communicate local diff values and determine if 
done; can be replaced by reduction and broadcast*/ 
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25a. if (pid != 0) then /*process 0 holds global total diff*/ 
2'5iby SEND(mydiff;sizeof (float) ,0,DIFF) ; 

25ict RECEIVE (done, sizeof (int) ,0,DONE) ; 

25d. else /*pid 0 does this*/ 

25e. for i € 1 to nprocs-1 do /*for each other process*/ 
2b ee RECEIVE(tempdiff,sizeof (float) ,*,DIFF) ; 

25g. mydiff += tempdiff; /*accumulate into total*/ 
25h. endfor 

25% if (mydiff/(n*n) -< -TOL) then done = 1; 

a5q% for i « 1 to nprocs-1 do /*for each other process*/ 
25k. SEND(done, sizeof (int) ,i,DONE) ; 

215 13 endfor 


25m. endif 
26. endwhile 
27. end procedure 


FIGURE 2.16 Pseudocode describing parallel equation solver with explicit message passing. 
Now the meaning of the data structures and the indexing of them changes in going to the parallel 
code. Each process has its own myA data structure that represents its assigned part of the grid, and 
myA[i,3j] referenced by different processes refers to different parts of the logical overall grid. The 
communication is all contained in lines 16a-16d-and 25a-25f. No locks or barriers are needed since the 
synchronization is implicit in the send/receive pairs. Several extra lines of code are added to orchestrate 
the communication with simple sends and receives. 


address space. Ghost | rows are used because without pn the communicated data 


created specially | for 1 this purpose, se, which would SORpGaE I the referencing of the 
data when they are read in the inner loop (lines 20-21). Since communicated data 
has to be copied into the receiver's private address space anyway, programming is 
made easier by extending the existing data structure rather than allocating new 
ones. 

Recall from Chapter 1 that both communication and synchronization in a 
message-passing program are based on two primitives: SEND and RECEIVE. The 
program event that initiates data transfer is the SEND operation, unlike in a Shared 


address space where data transfer is usually initiated by the consumer or receiver 


using a read (load) instruction. When a message arrives at the destination processor, 
it is either kept in the network queue.ortemporarily-stored-inrasystem buffer until a 
process running on the destination processor posts a RECEIVE for it. With a 
RECEIVE, a process reads an an incoming message from the network or system buffer 


into a specified portion o n of the private (application) address space. ARECEIVE does 
not in itself cause any data to be transferred across tl the e network. 

The simple SEND ; and RECEIVE primitives used in the example program assume 
that the data being transferred is in a contiguous region of the virtual address space. 


The arguments in our simple SEND call are: the start address of the data to be sent, 
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which is in the sending process's private address space; the size of the message in 
bytes; the pid of the destination process, which we must be able to name explicitly 
now (unlike in a shared address space); and an optional tag or type associated with 
the message for matching at the receiver. The arguments to the RECEIVE call are a 
local address at which to place the received data, the size of the message, the sender's 
pid, and the optional message tag or type. The specified sender's pid and the tag, if 
present, are used to perform a match with the messages that have arrived and are in 
the system buffer, to see which one corresponds to the receive. Either or both of 
these fields may be wild cards, in which case they will match a message from any 
source process or with any tag, respectively. SEND and RECEIVE primitives are usu- 
ally implemented in a library on a specific architecture, just like BARRIER and LOCK 
in a shared address space. A full set of message-passing primitives commonly used in 
real programs is part of a standard called the Message Passing Interface, or MPI 
(described at different levels of detail in Pacheco 1996; MPI Forum 1993; Gropp, 
Lusk, and Skjellum 1994). A significant extension is transfers of noncontiguous 
regions of memory, either with regular stride—such as every tenth word between 
addresses a and b, or four words every sixth word—or by using index arrays to spec- 
ify unstructured addresses from which to gather data on the sending side or to 
which to scatter data on the receiving side. Another is a large degree of flexibility in 
specifying tags to match messages and in the potential complexity of a match. For 
example, processes may be divided into groups that communicate certain types of 
messages only within their group, and collective communication operations may be 
provided as described in the following. 

Semantically, the simplest forms of SEND and RECEIVE we can use in our pro- 
gram are the so-called synchronous forms. A synchronous SEND operation returns 
control to the calling process only when it is clear that the corresponding RECETVET 
‘has ebet Derloneilaa Siehsonene-REORIE: telus CoERO Emam ne Gata his . 
been received into the destination process’ address space. With synchronous mes- 
sages, our implementation of the communication in lines 16a—16d is actually dead- 
locked. All the processes issue their SEND first and stall until the corresponding 
receive is performed, so none will ever get to actually perform their RECEIVE! In 
general, synchronous message passing can easily deadlock on pairwise exchanges of 
data if we are not careful. One way to avoid this problem is to have every alternate 
process do its SENDs first followed by its RECEIVEs, and the others do their 
RECEIVES first followed by their SENDs. The alternative is to use different semantic 


ee 


flavors of send and receive, as we shall see shortly. 
~ The communication is done all at once at the beginning of each iteration, rather 
than grid point by grid point as needed in a shared address space. It could be done 
grid point by grid point, but the overhead of send and receive operations is usually 
too large to make this approach perform reasonably. As a result, unlike in the shared 
address space version, the message-passing program is deterministic. Even though 
one process updates its botaniaty FoWs Whig NeieenS SIRS BE Re in the same 
sweep, the neighbor is guaranteed not to see the updates in the current sweep since 
they are not in its address space. A process therefore sees, in its neighbors’ boundary 
rows, the values.as-they-were-at-the-end-of..the previous.sweep, which may cause 
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more sweeps to be needed for nce_as_per our earlier discussion (red-black 


ordering would have been particularly useful here). 

Once a process has received its neighbors’ bouhdary rows into its ghost rows, it 
can update its assigned points using code almost exactly like that in the sequential 
and shared address space programs. (Although we use a different name, myA, for a 
process's local array than the A used in the sequential and shared address space pro- 
grams, this is just to distinguish it from the logically shared entire grid A, which here 
is only conceptual; we could just as well have used the name A.) The loop bounds 
are different, extending from 1 to nprocs/n (substituted by n’ in the code) for all 
processes rather than 0 ton - 1 as in the sequential program or mymin to mymax as 
in the shared address space program. In fact, the indices used to reference myA are 
local indices, which are different. than the global it indices that would id be used if the 
entire logically shared grid A could be referenced as a single s shared « array. For exam- 
‘ple, a reference, myA[1, 1], by different processes refers to different rows of the log- 
ically shared grid A. The use of local index spaces can be somewhat trickier in cases 
where a global index must also be used explicitly, as seen in Exercise 2.7. 

Synchronization, including the accumulation of private mydiff variables into a 
logically shared diff variable and the evaluation of the done condition that follows, 
is performed very ‘differently here than in a shared address space. Given our simple 
synchronous sends and receives that block the issuing process until they complete, 
the send/receive match encapsulates a synchronization event and no special opera- 
tions (like locks and barriers) or additional variables are needed to orchestrate syn- 
chronization. Consider mutual exclusion. The logically shared diff variable must 
be allocated in some process’s"private"address space (here process 0). The identity of 
this process must be known to all the others. Every process sends its mydiff value 
to process 0, which receives them all and adds | them to the logically shared global 
diff. Since only process 0 can manipulate this lo is lost ically share shared_ variable, mutual 
ee and serialization occur natural sare needed. 1 In In fact, pi , process 


Now consider the ote synchronization needed for determining the done 
condition. Once process 0 has received the mydiff values from all the other pro- 
cesses and accumulated them, it tests the done condition and then sends the done 
variable to all the other processes, which are waiting for it with receive calls. There is _ 
no need for a barrier because the completion of the synchronous receive Eee that 
process 0 has sent_out the done result and therefore that all processes’ mydiffs 
have been accumulated. The processes then test the done condition locally to deter- 
mine whether or not to proceed with another sweep. We could also, of course, 
implement lock and barrier calls using messages if that is more convenient for pro- 
gramming, although that may lead to request-reply communication and therefore 
more round-trip messages. More complex send/receive semantics than the synchro- 
nous ones we have used here may require additional synchronization beyond the 
messages themselves, as we shall see. 

Notice that the code for the accumulation and done condition evaluation has 
expanded to several lines when using point-to-point sends and receives as commu- 
nication operations. In practice, programming environments would provide library 
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functions like REDUCE (accumulate values from private variables in multiple pro- 
cesses to a single variable in a given process) and BROADCAST (send from one pro- 
cess to all processes) to the programmer, which the application processes could use 
directly to simplify the code in these stylized situations. Using these functions, lines 
25a—25m in Figure 2.16 could be replaced by the five lines in Figure 2.17. The sys- 
tem may provide special support to improve the performance of these and other col- 
lective communication operations (such as multicast from one-to-several or even 
several-to-several processes, or all-to-all communication in which every process 
transfers data to every other process), for example, by reducing the software over- 
head at the sender to that of a single message, or these operations may be built on 
top of the usual point-to-point send and receive in user-level libraries for program- 
ming convenience only. 

Finally, it was mentioned earlier that SEND and RECEIVE operations come in dif- 
ferent semantic flavors, which we can use to solve our deadlock problem. Let us 
examine this a little further. The main axis along which these flavors differ is their 
completion semantics—that is, when they return control to the user process that 
issued the send or receive. These semantics affect when the data structures or buffers 
they operate on can be reused without compromising correctness. The two major 
kinds of SEND/RECEIVE are synchronous and asynchronous; within the asynchro- 
nous.class are two types: blocking and nonblocking. Let us examine these options 
and see how they might be used in our program. 

Synchronous SENDs and RECEIVEs are what we have assumed previously because 
they have the simplest semantics for a programmer. A synchronous SEND returns 
control to the calling process only. shen the corresponding synchronous RECETVE ‘RECEI 

iat the destination 1 end has completed successfully and returned an acknowledgment 
to the sender. Until the acknowledgment is received, the sending process cannot 
execute any code that follows the SEND. Receipt of the acknowledgment implies that 
the receiver has retrieved the entire message from the system buffer into the applica- 


/*communicate local diff values and determine if done, using reduction and broadcast*/ 
25b. REDUCE(0,mydiff,sizeof (float) ,ADD) ; 
25¢; 26 s(pid ==) 0). then 
251. if (mydiff/ (n*n) < TOL) then done = 1; 
25k. endif 
25m. BROADCAST(0,done,sizeof (int) , DONE) ; 


FIGURE 2.17 Accumulation and convergence determination in the solver using REDUCE and 
BROADCAST instead of SEND and RECEIVE. The first argument to the REDUCE call is the destina- 
tion process. All other processes will do a send to this process in the implementation of REDUCE while 
this process will do a receive. The next argument is the private variable to be reduced from (in all pro- 
cesses other than the destination) and to (in the destination process), and the third argument is the size 
of this variable. The last argument is the function to be performed on the variables in the reduction. 
Similarly, the first argument of the BROADCAST call is the sender; this process does a send and all 
others do a receive. The second argument is the variable to be broadcast and received into, and the 
third is its size. The final argument is the optional message type. 
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tion space. Thus, the completion of the SEND guarantees (barring hardware errors) 
that the message has been successfully received and that all associated data struc- 
tures and buffers can be reused. 

A blocking asynchronous (or simply blocking) SEND returns control to the calling 
process when the message has been taken from the sending application’s source data 
structure and is therefore in the care of the system. This means that when control is 
returned, the sending process can modily the source data structure without affecting 
that message. Compared to a synchronous SEND, this allows the sending process to 
resume much sooner, but the return of control does not guarantee that the message 
has been or will actually be c delivered to the appropriate process. ‘Obtaining such a 
guarantee would require additional handshaking between the processes. A blocking 
asynchronous RECEIVE is similar to a synchronous RECEIVE in that it returns con- 
trol to the calling process only when the data it is receiving has been successfully 
removed from the system buffer and placed at the designated application address. 
Once it returns, the application can immediately use the data in the specified appli- 
cation buffer. Unlike a synchronous RECEIVE, however, a blocking RECEIVE does 
not send an acknowledgment to the sender. ‘ 

The nonblocking asynchronous (or simply nonblocking) SEND and RECEIVE allow 
the the greatest c overlap between computation and message passing by returning control 
most qui most quickly t to o the calling process. A nonblocking SEND returns control immedi- 
ately. A nonblocking RECEIVE returns control after simply posting the intent to 
RECEIVE; the actual receipt of the message and placement into a specified applica- 
tion data structure is performed asynchronously at an undetermined time by the sys- 
tem on the basis of the posted receive. In both the nonblocking SEND and RECEIVE, 
however, the return of control does not imply anything about the state of the mes- 
sage or the > application data structures it it uses, so it is the user's  Tesponsibility to 
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determine that ste State when necessary. Separate primitives are ‘provided to probe 
(query) the state. > Nonblocking messages are thus typically used in atwo-phase man- 
ner: first the SEND/RECEIVE operation itself and then, when needed, the probes. 

The probes, which must be provided by the message-passing library, might either 


block until the desired state is observed or might return contro! immediately and 
simply report what state was observed. 

The kind of SEND/RECEIVE semantics we choose depends on how the program 
uses its data structures and to what degree we wish to trade off ease of programming 
and portability to systems with other semantics for performance. The semantics 
“mostly affects event synchronization, since mutual exclusion falls out naturally from 
having only private address spaces. In the equation solver example, using asynchro- 
nous SENDs and blocking asynchronous RECEIVEs would avoid the deadlock prob- 
lem since processes would proceed past the SEND and to the RECEIVE. However, if 
we used nonblocking asynchronous RECEIVES, we would have to use a probe before 
actually using the data structure specified in the RECEIVE. Note that a blocking 
SEND/RECEIVE is equivalent to a nonblocking SEND/RECEIVE followed immedi- 


ately by a blocking probe. 
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To better appreciate the differences between the shared address space and 
message-passing programming models, it will be instructive to perform an exercise to 
transform the message-passing version of the equation solver to use a cyclic assign- 
ment as we did for the shared address space version in Example 2.2. The point to 
observe in this case is that, although the two message-passing versions will look syn- 
tactically similar, the meaning of the myA data structure will be completely different. 
In one case it is a contiguous section of the global array, and in the other it is a set of 
widely separated rows. Only by careful inspection of the data structures and commu- 
nication patterns can you determine how a given message-passing version corre- 
sponds to the original sequential program or its shared address space counterpart. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The process of parallelizing a sequential application is quite structured: we decom- 
pose the work into tasks; assign the tasks to processes; orchestrate data access, com- 
munication, and synchronization among processes; and optionally map processes to 
processors. For many applications, including the simple equation solver used in this 
chapter, the initial decomposition and assignment are similar or even identical 
regardless of whether a shared address space or message-passing programming 
model is used. The differences are in orchestration, particularly.in.the-way-data 
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structures are organized and accessed.and.the.way-communication-and-synchroniza- 
tion are performed. A shared address space allows us to use the same major data. 


eT 


structures as in a sequential program to produce a correct parallel program, Com- 
munication is implicit through data accesses, and the decomposition of data is not 


required at least for correctness. In the message-passing case, we must synthesize the 


logicall red. structure from per-process private data structures. Communi- 
cation is explicit, decomposition of data explicitly among private address spaces 


(processes) is necessary, and processes must be able to name one another to commu- 


nicate. On the other hand, whereas a shared address space program requires i 


tional synchronization primitives separate from the reads and writes used for 


implicit communication, synchronization is bundled into the explicit send an 
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receive communication in many forms of message passing. As we examine the paral- 


lelization of more complex applications, such as the four case studies introduced in 
this chapter, we will understand the implications of these differences for ease of pro- 
gramming as well as the additional considerations imposed by the desire for high 
performance. 

The parallel versions of the simple equation solver described here were designed 
to illustrate programming primitives. Although these versions will not perform terri- 
bly (e.g., we reduced communication by using a block rather than cyclic assignment 
of rows, and we reduced both communication and synchronization dramatically by 
first accumulating into local mydiffs and only then into a global diff), the pro- 
grams can be improved. We shall see how in the next chapter, as we turn our atten- 
tion to the performance issues in parallel programming and how positions taken on 
these issues affect the workload presented to the architecture. 
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Describe two examples where a good parallel algorithm must be based on a serial 
algorithm that is different from the best serial algorithm since the latter does not 
afford enough concurrency. 


Which of our case study applications (Ocean, Barnes-Hut, Raytrace, and Data 
Mining) do you think are amenable to decomposing data rather than computation 
and using an owner computes rule in parallelization? What do you think the prob- 
lem(s) would be with using a strict data distribution and owner computes rule in 
the others? 


There are two dominant models for how parent and children processes relate to 
each other in a shared address space. In the heavyweight so-called process model, 
when a process creates another process, the child gets a private copy of the parent's 
image; that is, if the parent had allocated a variable x, then the child also finds a 
variable x in its address space that is initialized to the value that the parent had for x 
when it created the child. However, any modifications that either process makes 
subsequently are to tts own copy of x and are not visible to the other process. In the 
lightweight threads model, the child process or thread gets a pointer to the parent's 
image, so that it and the parent now see the same storage location for x. All data 
that any process or thread allocates is shared in this model, except that on a proce- 
dure’s stack. 


a. Consider the problem of a process having to reference its process identifier 
pid in various parts of a program, in different routines called (in a call chain) 
by the routine at which the process begins execution. How would you imple- 
ment this in the first model? In the second? Do you need private data per pro- 
cess, or could you do this with all data being globally shared? 


b. A program written in the former (process) model may rely on the fact that a 
child process gets its own private copies of the parents’ data structures. What 
changes would you make to port the program to the latter (threads) model for 
data structures that are (i) only read by processes after the creation of the 
child and (ii) are both read and written? 


The classic bounded buffer problem provides an example of point-to-point event 
synchronization. Two processes communicate through a finite buffer. One process, 
the producer, adds data items to a buffer when it is not full; another, the consumer, 
reads data items from the buffer when it is not empty. If the consumer finds the 
buffer empty, it must wait until the producer inserts an item. When the producer is 
ready to insert an item, it checks to see if the buffer is full, in which case it must wait 
until the consumer removes something from the buffer. If the buffer is empty when 
the producer tries to add an item, then depending on the implementation the con- 
sumer may be waiting for notification, so the producer may need to notify the 
consumer. Can you implement a bounded buffer with only point-to-point event syn- 
chronization, or do you need mutual exclusion as well? Design an implementation, 


including pseudocode. 
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Would you use spinning on a flag or blocking of processes for interprocess synchro- 
nization in uniprocessor operating systems? What do you think the trade-offs are 
between blocking and spinning on a multipro¢essor? 


In the shared address space parallel equation solver (Figure 2.13), why do we need 
the first and third barriers in a while loop iteration (lines 16a and 25f)? Can you 
eliminate them without inserting any other synchronization, perhaps altering when 
certain operations are performed? Think about all possible scenarios. 


Gaussian elimination is a well-known technique for solving simultaneous linear 
systems of equations. Variables are eliminated one by one until there is only one 
left, and then the discovered values of variables are back-substituted to obtain the 
values of other variables. In practice, the coefficients of the unknowns in the equa- 
tion system are represented as a matrix A, and the matrix is first converted to an 
upper-triangular matrix (a matrix in which all elements below the main diagonal 
are 0). Then back-substitution is used. Let us focus on the conversion to an upper- 
triangular matrix by successive variable elimination. Pseudocode for sequential 
Gaussian elimination is shown in Figure 2.18. The diagonal element for a particular 
iteration of the k loop is called the pivot element, and its row is called the pivot row. 


a. Draw a simple figure illustrating the dependences among matrix elements. 


b. Assuming a decomposition into rows and an assignment into blocks of con- 
tiguous rows, write a shared address space parallel version using the primi- 
tives used for the equation solver in this chapter. 


c. Write a message-passing version for the same decomposition and assignment, 
first using synchronous message passing and then any form of asynchronous 
message passing. 

d. Can you see obvious performance problems with this partitioning? (We will 
discuss this further in the next chapter.) 


e. Modify both the shared address space and message-passing versions to use an 
interleaved assignment of rows to processes. 


f. Discuss the trade-offs (programming difficulty and any likely major perfor- 
mance differences) in programming the shared address space and message- 
passing versions. 


Suppose that a system supporting a shared address space did not support barriers but 
only semaphores. Even global event synchronization would have to be constructed 
through semaphores or ordinary flags. The use of semaphores can be illustrated as 
follows. Suppose process P has to indicate to process P, (using semaphores) that P} 
has reached a point b in the program so that P, can proceed past a point a (where it 
was waiting). P) performs a wait (also called P or down) operation on a semaphore 
when it reaches point a, and P} performs a signal (or V or up) operation on the same 
semaphore when it reaches point b. If P, gets to a before P, gets to b, P, suspends or 
blocks itself and is awakened by P,’s signal operation. 


a. How might you orchestrate the synchronization in the shared address space 
parallel Gaussian elimination with (i) flags and (ii) semaphores replacing the 
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procedure Eliminate (A) /*triangularize the matrix A*/ 

begin 

for k ¢ 0 to n-1 do /*loop over all diagonal (pivot) elements*/ 
begin 


for j «+ k+1 to n-1 do /*for all elements in the row of, and to the right of, 
the pivot element*/ 


Aga Saks 7 ic, ele /*divide by pivot element*/ 

Ay K = 1; 

for i © k+1 to n-1 do /*for all rows below the pivot row*/ 
for j «< k+1 to n-1 do /*forall elements in the row*/ 

Ai,j = Ai,j 7 Ai,n™ Ax, ji 

endfor 
Ay =O; 

endfor 

endfor 


end procedure 


FIGURE 2.18 Pseudocode describing sequential Gaussian elimination 
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barriers? Could you use point-to-point or group event synchronization 
instead of global event synchronization? 


b. Answer the same for the equation solver example. 


2.9 In the straightforward, loop-based approach to parallelizing Gaussian elimination 
discussed so far, parallelism is exploited only within an iteration of the outermost, 
k, loop. Since the pivot element and its row (called the pivot row) are effectively 
broadcast directly to all processes that need it, this is called the broadcast version. 
Gaussian elimination can also be parallelized in a form that is more aggressive in 
exploiting the available concurrency, even across outer loop iterations. During the 
kth iteration, the process assigned the pivot row can simply pass the pivot row on to 
the next process instead of broadcasting it. This process can use the pivot row to 
update its assigned rows immediately, as well as pass it on to the next process, and 
so on. As soon as this process has done its computation for the kth iteration of that 
loop in the sequential program, it can immediately perform its pivot row computa- 
tion for the (k + 1)th iteration without waiting for all other processes to receive the 
kth row and perform their work for the kth iteration. It can then pass this (k + 1)th 
row on to the next process as well, which can use it right away instead of waiting 
for the entire previous k loop iteration to complete. Multiple k loop iterations are in 
progress at once; rows are passed down the processor pipeline as soon as they are 
computed and are computed as soon as the rows needed have arrived through the 
pipeline. We call this the pipelined form of parallelization. 

a. Write a shared address space pseudocode, at a similar level of detail as 
Figure 2.13, for a version that implements pipelined parallelism at the granu- 
larity of individual elements. Show all synchronization necessary. Do you 
need barriers? 
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b. Write a message-passing pseudocode at the level of detail of Figure 2.16 for 
the pipelined case in part (a). Assume that the only communication primi- 
tives you have are synchronous and asynchronous (blocking and nonblock- 
ing) sends and receives. Which versions of send and receive would you use, 
and why wouldn't you choose the others? 


c. Discuss the trade-offs in programming the loop-based versus pipelined paral- 
lelism. 


2.10 Multicast (sending a message from one process to a named list of other processes) is 
a useful mechanism for communicating among subsets of processes. 


a. How would you implement the message-passing, interleaved assignment ver- 
sion of Gaussian elimination with multicast rather than broadcast? Make up a 
multicast primitive, write pseudocode, and compare the programming ease of 
the two versions. 


b. Which do you think will perform better and why? 


c. What group communication primitives other than multicast do you think 
might be useful for a message-passing system to support? Give examples of 
computations in which they might be used. 


Programming for Performance 


The goal of using multiprocessors is to obtain high performance. With a concrete 
understanding of how the decomposition, assignment, and orchestration of a paral- 
lel program are incorporated in the code that runs on the machine, we are ready to 
examine the key factors that limit parallel performance and how they are addressed 
in a wide range of problems. We will see how decisions made in different steps of the 
programming process affect the run-time characteristics presented to the architec- 
ture, as well as how the characteristics of the architecture influence programming 
decisions. Understanding programming techniques and these interdependencies is 
important not only for parallel software designers but also for architects. Besides 
understanding parallel programs as workloads for the systems we build, we learn to 
appreciate hardware/software trade-offs. In particular, we learn which aspects of pro- 
grammability and performance the architecture can positively impact and which 
aspects are best left to software. The interdependencies of program and system are 
more fluid, more complex, and more important to performance in multiprocessors 
than in uniprocessors; hence, this understanding is critical to our goal of designing 
high-performance systems that reduce cost and programming effort. We carry it 
with us throughout the book, starting with concrete guidelines for workload-driven 
architectural evaluation in Chapter 4. 

The space of performance issues and techniques in parallel software is very rich: 
different goals trade off with one another, and techniques that further one goal may 
cause us to revisit the techniques used to address another. This is what makes the 
creation of parallel software so interesting and challenging. As in uniprocessors, 
most performance issues can be addressed either by algorithmic and programming 
techniques in software or by architectural techniques or both. The focus of this 
chapter is on performance issues and software techniques. Architectural techniques, 
sometimes hinted at here, are the subject of the rest of the book. 

Although several interacting performance issues must be considered, they are not 
dealt with all at once. The process of creating a high-performance program is one of 
successive refinement. As discussed in Chapter 2, the partitioning steps—decompo- 
sition and assignment—are often largely independent of the underlying architecture 
or programming model and concern themselves with major algorithmic issues that 
depend only on the inherent properties of the problem. In particular, these steps 
view the multiprocessor as simply a set of processors that communicate with one 
another. Their goal is to resolve the tension between balancing the workload across 
processes, reducing the interprocess communication inherent in the program, and 
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reducing the extra work needed to compute and manage the partitioning. We focus 
our attention first on addressing these partitioning issues. 

Next, we open up the architecture and exdmine the new performance issues it 
raises for the orchestration and mapping steps. Opening up the architecture means 
recognizing two facts. The first fact is that a multiprocessor is not only a collection 
of processors but also a collection of memories, which an individual processor can 
view as an extended memory hierarchy. The management of data in these memory 
hierarchies can cause more data to be transferred across the network than the inher- 
ent communication mandated by the partitioning in the parallel program. The actual 
communication that occurs therefore depends both on the partitioning and on how 
the program's access patterns and locality of data reference interact with the organi- 
zation and management of the extended memory hierarchy. The second fact is that 
the cost of communication as seen by the processor—and hence the contribution of 
communication to the execution time of the program—depends not only on the 
amount of communication but also on how it is structured to interact with the archi- 
tecture. Section 3.2 discusses the relationship between communication, data locality, 
and the extended memory hierarchy. Then Section 3.3 examines the software tech- 
niques to address the major performance issues in orchestration and mapping: 
reducing the extra communication by exploiting data locality in the extended mem- 
ory hierarchy and structuring communication to reduce its cost. 

Of course, the architectural interactions and communication costs that we must 
deal with in orchestration sometimes cause us to go back and revise our partitioning 
methods, which is an important part of the refinement in parallel programming. 
Whereas interactions and trade-offs take place among all the performance issues we 
discuss, this chapter addresses each issue independently as far as possible and iden- 
tifies trade-offs as they are encountered. Examples are drawn throughout from the 
four case study applications, and the impact of some individual programming tech- 
niques is illustrated through measurements on a cache-coherent machine with phys- 
ically distributed memory, the Silicon Graphics Origin2000 (which is described in 
detail in Chapter 8). The equation solver kernel is also carried through the discus- 
sion, and performance techniques are applied to it as relevant; by the end of the dis- 
cussion we will have created a high-performance parallel version of the solver. 

As we examine the performance issues, we will develop simple analytical expres- 
sions for the speedup of a parallel program and illustrate how each performance 
issue affects the speedup equation. However, from an architectural perspective, a 
more concrete way of looking at performance is to examine the different compo- 
nents of execution time as seen by an individual processor in a machine—that is, 
how much time the processor spends executing instructions, accessing data in the 
extended memory hierarchy, and waiting for synchronization events to occur. In 
fact, these components of execution time can be mapped directly to the performance 
issues that software must address in the steps of creating a parallel program. Exam- 
ining this view of performance helps us understand very concretely what a parallel 
execution looks like as a workload presented to the architecture, and the mapping 
helps us understand how programming techniques can alter this profile. These top- 
ics are discussed in Section 3.4. 
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Once we have studied the performance issues and techniques, we will be ready to 
understand how to create high-performance parallel versions of real applications— 
namely, the four case studies. Section 3.5 applies the parallelization process and per- 
formance techniques to each case study in turn. It illustrates how the techniques are 
employed together as well as the range of resulting execution characteristics that are 
presented to an architecture, reflected in varying profiles of execution time. We will 
also be ready to consider the implications of realistic applications for trade-offs 
between the two major lower-level programming models: a shared address space and 
explicit message passing. The trade-offs are in ease of programming and in per- 
formance and are discussed in Section 3.6. Let us begin with the algorithmic 
performance issues in the decomposition and assignment steps. 


PARTITIONING FOR PERFORMANCE 


For these steps, we can view the machine as simply a set of cooperating processors, 
largely ignoring its programming model and organization. All we need to know at 
this stage is that communication. between processors is expensive. The three primary 
algorithmic issues are 


w balancing the workload and reducing the time spent waiting at synchronization 
events 

& reducing communication 

m reducing the extra work done to determine and manage a good assignment 


Unfortunately, even the three primary algorithmic goals are at odds with one 
another and must be traded off. A singular goal of minimizing communication would 
be satisfied by running the program on a single processor, as long as the necessary 
data fits in the local memory, but this would yield the ultimate load imbalance. On 
the other hand, near perfect load balance could be achieved—at a tremendous com- 
munication and task management penalty—by making each primitive operation in 
the program a task and assigning tasks randomly. And in many complex applications, 
load balance and communication could be improved by spending more time deter- 
mining a good assignment, which results in extra work. The goal of decomposition 
and assignment is to achieve a good compromise between these conflicting demands 
as we see illustrated in the case studies and the equation solver kernel. 


Load Balance and Synchronization Wait Time 


In its simplest form, balancing the workload means ensuring that every processor 
does the same amount of work. It extends exposing enough concurrency (which we 
saw in Chapter 2 when discussing Amdahl’s Law) with proper assignment and 
reduced serialization, and it gives the following simple limit on potential speedup: 


Sequential Work 


< 
S peedup,robiem(P )s max Work on Any Processor 
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Work in this context should be interpreted liberally because what matters is not 
only how many calculations are done but also the time spent doing them, which 
involves data accesses and communication as well. 

In fact, load balancing is a little more complicated than simply equalizing work. 
Not only should different processors do the same amount of work, they should also 
be working at the same time. The extreme point would be if the work were evenly 
divided among processes but only one process were active at a time so there would 
be no speedup at all! The real goal of load balance is to minimize the time processes 
spend waiting at synchronization points, including an implicit one at the end of the 
program. This also involves minimizing the serialization of processes because of 
either mutual exclusion (waiting to enter critical sections) or dependences. The 
assignment step should ensure that low serialization is possible, and orchestration 
should ensure that it happens. 

The process of balancing the workload and reducing synchronization wait time 
consists of four parts: 


1. Identifying enough concurrency in decomposition and overcoming Amdahl’s 
Law 


2. Deciding how to manage the concurrency (statically or dynamically) 
3. Determining the granularity at which to exploit the concurrency 


4. Reducing serialization and synchronization cost 


This section examines some techniques for each, using examples from the four case 
studies and other applications as well. 


Identifying Enough Concurrency: Data and Function Parallelism 


We saw in parallelizing the equation solver kernel that concurrency may be found 
by examining the loops of a program, by looking more deeply at the fundamental 
dependences, or by exploiting an understanding of its underlying problem to dis- 
cover algorithms that afford more concurrency. Parallelizing loops often leads to 
similar (not necessarily identical) operation sequences or functions being performed 
on elements of a large data structure, as in the equation solver kernel. This is called 
data parallelism and is a more general form of the parallelism that inspired data par- 
allel architectures discussed in Chapter 1. Computing forces on different particles in 
Barnes-Hut is another example. 

In addition to data parallelism, applications often exhibit function parallelism as 
well: entirely different calculations can be performed concurrently on either the 
same or different data. Function parallelism is often referred to as control parallel- 
ism or task parallelism, though these are overloaded terms. For example, setting up 
an equation system for the solver in Ocean requires many different computations on 
ocean cross sections, each using a few cross-sectional grids. Analyzing dependences 
at the level of entire grids or arrays reveals that several of these computations are 
independent of one another and can be performed in parallel. Pipelining is another 
form of function parallelism in which different functions or stages of the pipeline are 
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Segment S23 expands to routes 


FIGURE 3.1 The three axes of parallelism in a VLSI wire-routing application: (a) 
wire parallelism; (b) segment parallelism; (c) route parallelism. The filled circles indicate the 
pins that are connected by wires. 


performed concurrently on different data. For example, in encoding a sequence of 
video frames, each block of each frame passes through several stages: prefiltering, 
convolution from the time to the frequency domain, quantization, entropy coding, 
and so on. Pipeline parallelism is available across these stages (for example, a few 
processes could be assigned to each stage and operate concurrently), as is data paral- 
lelism between frames, among blocks in a frame, and within an operation on a block. 

Function parallelism and data parallelism are often available together in an appli- 
cation and provide a hierarchy of levels of parallelism from which we must choose 
(e.g., function parallelism across grid computations and data parallelism within grid 
computations in Ocean, and the video encoding example). Orthogonal levels of data 
or function parallelism are found in many other applications as well; for example, 
applications that route wires in VLSI circuits exhibit parallelism across the wires to 
be routed, across the two-pin segments within a wire, and across the many routes 
evaluated for each segment (see Figure 3.1). 

The degree of available function parallelism is usually modest and does not grow 
much with the size of the problem being solved. The degree of data parallelism, on 
the other hand, usually grows with data set size. Function parallelism is also usually 
more difficult to exploit in a load-balanced way, since different functions involve dif- 
ferent amounts of work and have different scaling characteristics. Most parallel pro- 
grams that run on large-scale machines are data parallel according to our loose 
definition of the term, and exploit function parallelism mainly to reduce the amount 
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of global synchronization required between data parallel computations (as illus- 
trated in Ocean in Section 3.5.1). 

By identifying the different types of concurrency available in an application, we 
often find much more concurrency than we need for load balancing. The next step 
in decomposition is to restrict the available concurrency by determining the granu- 
larity of tasks. However, the choice of task size also depends on how we expect to 
manage the concurrency, so let us discuss this next. 


Determining How to Manage Concurrency: 
Static versus Dynamic Assignment 


A key issue in exploiting concurrency is whether a good load balance can be 
obtained by a static or predetermined assignment (introduced in Chapter 2) or 
whether more dynamic means are required. A static assignment is typically an algo- 
rithmic mapping of tasks to processes, as in the simple equation solver kernel 
discussed in the previous chapter. Exactly which tasks (grid points or rows) are 
assigned to which processes may depend on the problem size, the number of 
processes, and other parameters, but once it is determined, the assignment does not 
change again at run time. Since the assignment is predetermined, static techniques 
do not incur much task management overhead at run time. However, to achieve 
good load balance, they require that the relative amounts of work in different tasks 
be adequately predictable or that enough tasks exist to ensure a balanced distribu- 
tion by virtue of the statistics of large numbers. In addition to the program itself, it is 
also important that other environmental conditions—such as interference from 
other applications—not perturb the relationships among processors, thus limiting 
the robustness of static load balancing. 

Dynamic partitioning techniques adapt to load imbalances at run time. They 
come in two forms. In semistatic techniques, the assignment for a phase of computa- 
tion is determined algorithmically before that phase, but assignments are recom- 
puted periodically to restore load balance based on profiles of the actual workload 
distribution gathered at run time. For example, we can profile (measure) the work 
that each task does in one phase and use that as an estimate of the work associated 
with it the next time that phase is executed. This repartitioning technique is used to 
assign Stars to processes in Barnes-Hut (Section 3.5.2) by using profiles to recompute 
the assignment between time-steps of the galaxy’s evolution. The galaxy evolves 
slowly, so the workload distribution among stars does not change much between 
successive time-steps. Figure 3.2(a) illustrates the advantage of semistatic partition- 
ing over a static assignment of particles to processors, for a 512-K particle execution 
measured on the Origin2000, despite the cost of periodic repartitioning. It is clear 
that the performance difference grows with the number of processors used. 

The second dynamic technique, dynamic tasking, is used to handle cases in which 
either the work distribution or the system environment is too unpredictable even to 
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FIGURE 3.2 Illustration of the performance impact of dynamic partitioning for load balance. 
The graph in (a) shows the speedups of the Barnes-Hut application with and without semistatic parti- 
tioning, and the graph in (b) shows the speedups of Raytrace with and without dynamic tasking. Even in 
these applications that have a lot of parallelism, dynamic partitioning is important for improving load 
balance over static partitioning. 


periodically recompute a load-balanced assignment.! For example, in Raytrace the 
work associated with each ray is impossible to predict. Even if the rendering is 
repeated from different viewpoints, the change in viewpoints may not be gradual. 
The dynamic tasking approach divides the computation into tasks and maintains a 
pool of available tasks (in Raytrace a task may be a ray or a set of rays). Each process 
repeatedly takes a task from the pool and executes it—possibly inserting new tasks 
into the pool—until no tasks are left. Of course, the management of the task pool 
must preserve the dependences among tasks—for example, by inserting a task only 
when it is ready for execution. Since dynamic tasking is widely used, let us look at 
some specific techniques to implement the task pool. Figure 3.2(b) illustrates the 
advantage of dynamic tasking over a static assignment of rays to processors in the 


1. The applicability of static or semistatic assignment depends not only on the computational properties of 
the program but also on its interactions with the memory and communication systems and on the pre- 
dictability of the execution environment. For example, differences in memory or communication stall 
time (due to cache misses, page faults, or contention) can cause imbalances observed at synchronization 
points even when the workload is computationally load balanced. Static assignment also may not be 
appropriate for time-shared or heterogeneous systems. 
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Raytrace application, for a data set consisting of number of balls arranged like a 
bunch of grapes, measured on the Origin2000. 

A simple example of dynamic tasking in a shared address space is self- scheduling 
of a parallel loop. The loop counter is a shared variable accessed by all the processes 
that execute iterations of the loop. Processes obtain a loop iteration by incrementing 
the counter atomically; they repeatedly execute an iteration and access the counter 
again until no iterations remain. The task size can be increased by taking multiple 
iterations at a time, that is, adding a value larger than one to the shared loop 
counter. However, this can increase load imbalance. In guided self-scheduling (Aiken 
and Nikolau 1988), processes start by taking large chunks and taper down the 
chunk size as the loop progresses, hoping to reduce the number of accesses to the 
shared counter without compromising load balance. 

More general dynamic task pools are usually implemented by a collection of 
queues into which tasks are inserted and from which tasks are removed and exe- 
cuted by processes. This may be a single centralized queue or a set of distributed 
queues, typically one per process, as shown in Figure 3.3. A centralized queue is sim- 
pler but has the disadvantage that every process accesses the same task queue, 
potentially increasing communication and causing processors to contend for queue 
access. Modifications to the queue (enqueuing or dequeuing tasks) must be mutu- 
ally exclusive, further increasing contention and causing serialization. Unless tasks 
are large, and therefore queue accesses are few relative to computation, a centralized 
queue can quickly become a performance bottleneck as the number of processors 
increases. 

With distributed queues, every process is initially assigned a set of tasks in its local 
queue. This initial assignment may be done intelligently to reduce interprocess com- 
munication, thus providing more control than self-scheduling and centralized 
queues. A process removes and executes tasks from its local queue as far as possible. 
If it creates tasks, it inserts them in its local queue. When no more tasks are in its 
local queue, it queries other processes’ queues to obtain tasks from them, a mecha- 
nism known as task stealing. Because task stealing implies communication and can 
generate contention, several interesting issues arise in implementing stealing: for 
example, how to minimize stealing, whom to steal from, how many and which tasks 
to steal at a time, and so on. Stealing also introduces the important issue of termina- 
tion detection: how do we decide when to stop searching for tasks to steal and 
assume that they’re all done, given that tasks generate other tasks that are dynami- 
cally inserted in the queues? Simple heuristic solutions to this problem work well in 
practice, although a robust solution can be quite subtle and communication inten- 
sive (Dijkstra and Sholten 1968; Chandy and Misra 1988). Task queues are used 
both in a shared address space, where the queues are shared data structures that are 
manipulated using locks, and with explicit message passing, where the owners of 
queues service requests for them. 

Although dynamic techniques generally provide good load balancing despite 
unpredictability or environmental conditions, they make the management of paral- 
lelism more expensive. Dynamic tasking techniques also compromise the explicit 
control over which tasks are executed by which processes, thus potentially increas- 
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FIGURE 3.3. Implementing a dynamic task pool with a system of task queues 


ing communication and compromising data locality. Static techniques are therefore 
usually preferable when they can provide good load balance for an application and 
environment. 


Determining the Granularity of Tasks 


If no load imbalances occur due to dependences among tasks (for example, if all 
tasks are ready to be executed at the beginning of a phase of computation), then the 
maximum load imbalance possible with a task-queue strategy is equal. to the granu-- 
larity of the largest task. By task granularity, we mean the amount of work associated 
with a task, which is measured by the number of instructions or, more appropriately, 
the execution time. The general rule for choosing a granularity at which to actually 
exploit concurrency is that fine-grained or small tasks have the potential for better 
load balance (more tasks to divide among processes and hence more concurrency), 
but they lead to higher task management overhead, more contention, and more 
interprocessor communication than coarse-grained or large tasks. Let us see why, 
first in the context of dynamic task queuing where the definitions and trade-offs are 
clearer. 


Task Granularity with Dynamic Task Queuing Here, a task is explicitly defined as 
an entry placed on a task queue, so task granularity is the work associated with such 
an entry. The larger task management (queue manipulation) overhead with small 
tasks is clear. At least with a centtalized queue, the more frequent need for queue 
access generally leads to greater contention as well. Finally, breaking up a task into 
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two smaller tasks might cause the two tasks to be executed on different processors, 
thus increasing communication if the tasks access the same logically shared data. 
\ 

Task Granularity with Static Assignment With static assignment, tasks are not 
explicit in the program, so it is less clear what should be called a task or a unit of 
concurrency. For example, in the equation solver, is a task a group of rows, a single 
row, or an individual element? We can define a task as the largest unit of work such 
that even if the assignment of tasks to processes is changed, the code that imple- 
ments a task need not change. With static assignment, task size has a much smaller 
effect on task management overhead compared to dynamic task queuing since there 
are no queue accesses. Communication and contention are affected by the assign- 
ment of tasks to processors, not their size. The major impact of task size is usually 
on load imbalance and on exploiting data locality in processor caches. 


Reducing Serialization 


Finally, to reduce serialization at synchronization points, whether it is due to mutual 
exclusion or dependences among tasks, we must be careful about how we assign 
tasks as well as how we orchestrate synchronization and schedule tasks. For event 
synchronization, an example of excessive serialization is the use of more conser- 
vative synchronization than necessary, such as barriers instead of point-to-point or 
group synchronization. Even if point-to-point synchronization is used, it may pre- 
serve data dependences at a coarser grain than is required; for example, a process 
waits for another to produce a whole row of a matrix when the actual dependences 
are at the level of individual matrix elements. However, finer-grained synchron- 
ization is often more complex to program; it also implies the execution of more 
synchronization operations (say, one per word rather than one per larger data struc- 
ture), the overhead of which may turn out to be more expensive than the savings in 
serialization. As usual, trade-offs abound. 

For mutual exclusion, we can reduce serialization by using separate locks for sep- 
arate data items and making the critical sections protected by locks smaller and less 
frequent if possible. Consider the former technique. In a database application, we 
may want to lock when we update certain fields of records that are assigned to dif- 
ferent processes. The question is how to organize the locking. Should we use one 
lock per process, one per record, or one per field? The finer the granularity, the 
lower the contention, but the greater the space overhead and the less frequent the 
reuse of locks. An intermediate solution is to use a fixed number of locks and share 
them among records using a simple hashing function from records to locks. Another 
way to reduce serialization is to stagger the critical sections in time, that is, to 
arrange the computation so that multiple processes do not try to access the same 
lock at the same time. 

Implementing task queues provides an interesting example of making critical sec- 
tions smaller and less frequent. Suppose each process adds a task to a queue, then 
searches the queue for another task with a particular characteristic, and then re- 
moves this latter task from the queue. The task insertion and deletion may need to 
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be mutually exclusive—or may not if they are done at different ends of the queue— 
but the searching of the queue does not. Thus, instead of using a single critical sec- 
tion for the whole sequence of operations, we can break it up into two critical 
sections (insertion and deletion) and use code that is not mutually exclusive to 
search the list in between. 

More generally, checking (reading) the state of a protected data structure usually 
does not have to be done with mutual exclusion; only modifying the data structure 
does. If the common case is to check but not to modify, as for the tasks we search 
through in the task queue, we can check without locking and, only if the check 
returns the appropriate condition, then lock and recheck within the critical section 
(to ensure the state hasn’t changed) before modifying. In addition, instead of using a 
single lock for the entire queue, we can use a lock per queue element so that ele- 
ments in different parts of the queue can be inserted or deleted in parallel (without 
serialization). As with event synchronization, the correct trade-offs in performance 
and programming ease depend on the costs and benefits of the choices on a system. 

We can extend our simple limit on speedup to reflect both load imbalance and 
time spent waiting at synchronization points as follows, where max in the denomi- 
nator is the maximum over all processes: 


Speedup yroptem(P) S Sequential Work : 
max(Work.+ Synch Wait Time) 

In general, the different aspects of balancing the workload are the responsibility 
of software. An architecture cannot do very much about a program that does not 
have enough concurrency or is not load balanced. However, an architecture can help 
in some ways. First, it can provide efficient support for load-balancing techniques, 
such as task stealing, that are used widely by parallel software (applications, librar- 
ies, and operating systems). An access to a remote task queue for stealing is usually a 
probe or query, involving a small amount of data transfer and perhaps mutual exclu- 
sion. The more efficient the support for fine-grained communication and for low- 
overhead, mutually exclusive access to data, the smaller we can make our tasks and 
thus improve load balance. Second, the architecture can make it easy to name or 
access the logically shared data that a stolen task needs. Third, the architecture can 
provide efficient support for point-to-point synchronization, making it more attrac- 
tive to use this form of synchronization instead of conservative barriers and hence 
allowing better load balance to be achieved. 


Reducing Inherent Communication 


Load balancing by itself is conceptually quite easy as long as the application affords 
enough concurrency: we can simply make tasks small and use dynamic tasking. Per- 
haps the most important performance goal to be traded off with load balance is 
reducing interprocessor communication. Decomposing a problem into multiple 
tasks usually means that communication will be required among tasks. If these tasks 
are assigned to different processes, we incur communication among processes and 
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hence processors. The focus in this section is on reducing communication that is 
inherent to the parallel program (i.e., one process produces data values that another 
needs) while still preserving load balance, thus retaining the view of the machine as 
a set of cooperating processors. However, in a real system communication occurs for 
other reasons, as Section 3.2 shows. 

The impact of communication is best estimated not by the absolute amount of 
communication but by a quantity called the communication-to-computation ratio. 
This is defined as the amount of communication (in bytes, say) divided by the com- 
putation time (or because time is influenced by many factors, by the number of 
instructions executed). For example, a gigabyte of communication has a much 
greater impact on the execution time and communication bandwidth requirements 
of an application if the time required for the application to execute is 1 second than 
if it is 1 hour! The communication-to-computation ratio may be computed as a per- 
process number or accumulated over all processes. 

The inherent communication-to-computation ratio is primarily controlled by the 
assignment of tasks to processes. To reduce communication, we should try to ensure 
that tasks accessing the same data or requiring frequent communication with one 
another are assigned to the same process. For example, in a database application, 
communication would be reduced if queries and updates that access the same data- 
base records are assigned to the same process. 

One partitioning principle that has worked very well in practice for load balanc- 
ing and inherent communication is domain decomposition. It was initially used in 
data parallel scientific computations such as Ocean but has since been found appli- 
cable to many other areas. If the data set on which the application operates can be 
viewed as a physical domain, then it is often the case that a point in the domain 
requires information either directly from only a small localized region around that 
point or from a longer range, with the requirements falling off with increasing dis- 
tance from the point. We saw an example of the latter in Barnes-Hut. For the former, 
consider a video application in which algorithms for motion estimation in video 
encoding and decoding examine only the areas of a scene that are close to the cur- 
rent pixel; similarly, a point in the equation solver kernel needs to access only its 
four nearest-neighbor points directly. The goal of partitioning in these cases is to 
give every process a contiguous region of the domain, while of course retaining load 
balance, and to shape the domain so that most of the process's information require- 
ments are satisfied within its assigned partition. As Figure 3.4 shows, in many such 
cases the communication requirements for a process grow proportionally to the size 
of a partition’s boundary, whereas computation grows proportionally to the size of its 
entire partition. The communication-to-computation ratio is thus a surface-area-to- 
volume ratio in three dimensions and a perimeter-to-area ratio in two dimensions. It 
can be reduced by either increasing the data set size (n? in the figure) or reducing the 
number of processors (p). 

Of course, the ideal shape for partitions in a domain decomposition is application 
dependent, depending primarily on the information requirements of and work asso- 
ciated with the points in the domain. For the equation solver kernel, in Chapter 2 we 
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FIGURE 3.4 The perimeter-to-area relationship of communication to computation 
in a two-dimensional domain decomposition. The example shown is for an algorithm 
with localized, nearest-neighbor information exchange like the simple equation solver ker- 
nel. Every point on the grid needs information from its four nearest neighbors. Thus, the 
darker internal points in processor P49's partition do not need to communicate directly with 
any points outside the partition. Computation for processor P49 is thus proportional to the 
sum of all n2/p points, whereas communication is proportional to the number of lighter 
boundary points, which is 4n/,/p . 


chose to partition the grid into blocks of contiguous rows. Figure 3.5 shows that par- 
titioning the grid into squarelike subgrids leads to a lower inherent communication- 
to-computation ratio. The impact becomes greater as the number of processors 
increases relative to the grid size. We shall therefore carry forward this partitioning 
into square subgrids (or simply “subgrids”) as we continue to discuss performance. 
As a simple exercise, think about what the communication-to-computation ratio 
would be if we assigned rows to processes in an interleaved or cyclic fashion instead 
(row i assigned to process i mod nprocs). 

How do we find a suitable domain decomposition that is load balanced and also 
keeps communication low? This can be accomplished statically or semistatically, 
depending on the nature and predictability of the computation: 


= Statically, by inspection, as in the equation solver kernel and in Ocean. This 
requires predictability and usually leads to regularly shaped partitions, as in 
Figures 3.4 and 3.5. 

@ Statically, by analysis. The computation and communication characteristics 
may depend not only on the size of the input but also on the structure of the in- 
put presented to the program at run time, thus requiring an analysis of the 
input. However, the partitioning may need to be done only once after the input 
analysis—before the actual computation starts—so we still consider it static. 
Partitioning sparse matrix computations used in aerospace and automobile 
simulations is an example: the matrix structure is fixed but is highly irregular 
and requires sophisticated graph partitioning. Another example is Data Min- 
ing. Here, we may divide the database of transactions statically among proces- 
sors, but a balanced assignment of itemsets to processes requires some analysis 
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FIGURE 3.5 Choosing among domain decompositions for a simple nearest- 
neighbor computation on a regular two-dimensional grid. Since the work per grid 
point is uniform, equally sized partitions yield good load balance. But we still have choices. 
We might partition the elements of the grid into either strips of contiguous rows (right) or 
block-structured partitions that are as close to square as possible (left). The perimeter-to- 
area (and hence communication-to-computation) ratio in the block decomposition case is 
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As p increases, block decomposition incurs less inherent communication for the same com- 
putation than strip decomposition. 


since the work associated with different itemsets is not equal. A simple static 
assignment of itemsets and the database by inspection keeps communication 
low but does not provide load balance. 

m Semistatically, with periodic repartitioning. This was discussed earlier for appli- 
cations like Barnes-Hut whose characteristics change slowly with time. 
Domain decomposition is still important to reduce communication, as we see 
in the profiling-based Barnes-Hut case study in Section 3.5.2. 

@ Statically or semistatically, with dynamic task stealing. Even when the computa- 
tion is highly unpredictable and dynamic task stealing must be used, domain 
decomposition may be useful in initially assigning tasks to processes. Raytrace 
is an example. Here there are two domains: the three-dimensional scene being 
rendered and the two-dimensional image plane. Since the natural tasks are 
rays shot through the image plane, it is much easier to manage domain decom- 
position of that plane than of the scene itself. We partition the image domain 
much like the grid in the equation solver kernel (Figure 3.4), with image pix- 
els corresponding to grid points, and initially assign rays to the corresponding 
processes. This is useful because rays shot through adjacent pixels tend to 
access much of the same scene data. Processes then steal rays (pixels) or 
groups of rays dynamically for load balancing. 
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Of course, partitioning into a contiguous subdomain per processor is not always 
appropriate for high performance in all applications, as illustrated by the Gaussian 
elimination example in Exercise 3.9. Even Raytrace may benefit from dividing the 
image into more blocks than there are processors and assigning blocks to processors 
in an interleaved manner, trading off increased communication for better initial load 
balance. Different phases of the same application may also call for different parti- 
tioning. The range of techniques is very large, but common principles like domain 
decomposition can be found. For example, even when stealing tasks for load balanc- 
ing in very dynamic applications, we can reduce communication by searching other 
queues in the same order every time or by preferentially stealing large tasks or sev- 
eral tasks at once to reduce the number of times we have to access nonlocal queues. 

In addition to reducing communication volume, it is also important to keep com- 
munication (not just computation) balanced among processors. Since communica- 
tion is expensive, imbalances in communication can translate directly to imbalances 
in execution time among processors. Overall, whether trade-offs in partitioning 
should be resolved in favor of load balance or communication volume depends on 
the cost of communication on a given system. Including communication as an 
explicit performance cost refines our basic speedup limit to 


Sequential Work 
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Speeduppropiem(P) $ max( Work + Synch Wait Time + Comm Cost) 


Compared to the previous expression, this expression separates communication from 
work, which now includes instructions executed plus local data access costs. 

The amount of communication in parallel programs clearly has important impli- 
cations for architecture. In fact, architects examine the needs of applications to 
determine what communication latencies and bandwidths are worth spending extra 
money for (see Exercise 3.14); for example, the bandwidth provided by a machine 
can usually be increased by throwing hardware (and hence money) at the problem, 
but this is only worthwhile if applications will exercise the increased bandwidth. As 
architects, we assume that the programs delivered to us are reasonable in their load 
balance and their communication demands, and we strive to make them perform 
better by providing the necessary support. Let us now examine the last of the algo- 
rithmic issues that we can resolve in partitioning itself without addressing the 
underlying architecture. 


Reducing the Extra Work 


The preceding discussion of domain decomposition suggests that when a computa- 
tion is irregular, computing a good assignment that both provides load balance and 
reduces communication can be quite expensive. This extra work is not required in a 
sequential execution and is an overhead of parallelism. Consider the sparse matrix 
example that was discussed previously to illustrate static partitioning by analysis. 
The sparse matrix can be represented as a graph, such that each node represents a 
row or column of the matrix and an edge exists between two nodes i and j if the 
matrix entry (i,j) is nonzero. The goal in partitioning is to assign each process a set 
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of nodes such that the computation is load balanced and the number of edges that 
cross partition boundaries is minimized. Many clever partitioning techniques have 
been developed, but the ones that result in a better balance between load balance 
and communication require more time to partition the graph. We see this illustrated 
in the Barnes-Hut case study later in this chapter. 

In addition to partitioning, another common source of extra work is redundant 
computation: multiple processes computing data values redundantly rather than 
having one process compute them and communicate them to the others, which may 
be a favorable trade-off when the cost of communication is high. Examples include 
all processes computing their own copy of the same shading table in computer 
graphics applications or of trigonometric tables in scientific computations. If the 
redundant computation can be performed while the processor is otherwise idle due 
to load imbalance, its cost can be hidden. 

Finally, many aspects of orchestrating parallel programs involve extra work as 
well, such as creating processes, managing dynamic tasking, distributing code and 
data throughout the machine, executing synchronization operations and parallelism 
control instructions, structuring communication appropriately for a machine, and 
packing and unpacking data to and from communication messages. For example, 
the high cost of creating processes is what causes us to create them once. up front 
and have them execute tasks until the program terminates, rather than creating and 
terminating processes as parallel sections of code are encountered and exited by a 
single main thread of computation (a fork-join approach, which is sometimes used 
with lightweight threads instead of processes). For example, in the Data Mining case 
study (Section 3.5.4), substantial extra work done to transform the database pays off 
in reducing communication, synchronization, and expensive input/output activity. 

The trade-offs between extra work, load balance, and communication must be 
considered carefully when making partitioning decisions. The architecture can help 
reduce the need for extra work by making communication and task management 
more efficient. Based only on these algorithmic partitioning issues, the speedup limit 
can now be refined to 


Sequential Work 
max (Work + Synch Wait Time + Comm Cost + Extra Work) 


(3.1) 


Speedup, ,oblem(P) < 


Summary 


The analysis of parallel algorithm performance requires a characterization of a 
multiprocessor and a characterization of the parallel algorithm. Historically, the 
analysis of parallel algorithms has focused on algorithmic aspects like partitioning 
and mapping to network topologies and has not taken other architectural inter- 
actions into account. In fact, the most common model used to characterize a multi- 
processor for algorithm analysis has been the Parallel Random Access Memory 
(PRAM) model (Fortune and Wyllie 1978). In its most basic form, the PRAM model 
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assumes that data access is free, regardless of whether it is local or involves commu- 
nication. That is, communication cost is zero in the speedup expression of Equation 
3.1, and work is treated simply as instructions executed: 


Sequential Instructions 


Speedup-PRAM S$ _ 
P P problem(P) max (Instr + Synch Wait Time + Extra Instr) 


(3.2) 

A natural way to think of a PRAM model is as a shared address space machine in 
which all data access is free. The performance factors that matter in parallel algo- 
rithm analysis using this model are load balance (including serialization) and extra 
work. The goal of algorithm development for PRAMs is to expose enough concur- 
rency so the workload may be well balanced without needing too much extra work. 

While the PRAM model is useful in discovering the concurrency available in an 
algorithm, which is the first step in parallelization, it is clearly unrealistic for model- 
ing performance on real parallel systems. This is because communication, which it 
ignores, can easily dominate the cost of a parallel execution in modern systems, and 
imbalances in communication cost can dominate imbalances in instructions exe- 
cuted. In fact, analyzing algorithms while ignoring communication can easily lead to 
a poor choice of decomposition and assignment, to say nothing of orchestration. 
More recent models have been developed to include communication costs as explicit 
parameters that algorithm designers can use (Valiant 1990; Culler et al. 1993). We 
return to this issue after we have a better understanding of communication costs. 

The treatment of communication costs in this section is simplified in two respects 
relative to real systems. First, communication inherent to the parallel program and its 
partitioning is not the only form of communication that is important: substantial 
noninherent or artifactual communication may occur that is caused by interactions of 
the program with the architecture on which it runs. Thus, we have not yet modeled 
the amount of communication generated by a parallel program satisfactorily. Second, 
the communication cost term in Equation 3.1 is determined not only by the amount 
of communication caused, whether inherent or artifactual, but also by the structure 
of the communication in the program and how it interacts with the costs of the basic 
communication operations in the machine. Both artifactual communication and com- 
munication structure are important performance issues that are usually addressed in 
the orchestration step since they are architecture dependent. To understand them we 
first need a deeper understanding of some critical interactions of parallel architec- 
tures with parallel software. 


DATA ACCESS AND COMMUNICATION IN A 
MULTIMEMORY SYSTEM 


In our discussion of partitioning, we have viewed a multiprocessor as a collection of 
cooperating processors. However, multiprocessor systems are also multimemory, 
multicache systems, and the role of these components is essential to performance. 
The role is essential regardless of programming model, though the latter may influ- 
ence the nature of the specific performance trade-offs. Our discussion turns to the 
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remaining performance issues for parallel programs, which are primarily concerned 
with accessing data in this multimemory system. It is useful for us to now take a dif- 
ferent view of a multiprocessor. * 


A Multiprocessor as an Extended Memory Hierarchy 


From an individual processor’s perspective, we can view all the memory of the 
machine, including the caches of other processors, as forming levels of an extended 
memory hierarchy. The communication architecture glues together the parts of the 
hierarchy that are on different nodes. In a uniprocessor system, consider how inter- 
actions with different levels of the memory hierarchy (e.g., cache size, associativity, 
block size) can cause some accesses to be much faster than others and can also cause 
the transfer of more data between levels than is inherently necessary for the pro- 
gram. Similarly, in multiprocessors, interactions with the organization of the 
extended memory hierarchy can cause more communication (transfer of data across 
the network) than is inherently necessary to satisfy the processes in a parallel pro- 
gram. Since communication is expensive, it is particularly important that we exploit 
data locality in the extended hierarchy, both to improve node performance and to 
reduce the extra communication between nodes. 

Even in uniprocessor systems, a processor’s performance depends heavily on the 
performance of the memory hierarchy. Cache effects are so important that it hardly 
makes sense to talk about performance without taking caches into account. We can 
look at the performance of a system in terms of the time needed to complete a pro- 
gram, which has two components: the time the processor is busy executing instruc- 
tions and the time it spends waiting for data from the memory system. (Input/output 
activity can be grouped with data access or treated separately.) 


Time,,o(1) = Busy(1) + Data Access(1) (3.3) 


As architects, we often normalize this formula by dividing each term by the num- 
ber of instructions executed and measuring time in clock cycles. We then have a 
convenient, machine-oriented metric of performance, cycles per instruction (CPI), 
which is composed of an ideal CPI plus the average number of data access stall 
cycles per instruction. On a modern microprocessor capable of issuing, say, four 
instructions per cycle, dependences within the program might limit the average 
issue rate to 2.5 instructions per cycle, or an ideal CPI of 0.4. If only 1% of these 
instructions causes a cache miss, and a cache miss causes the processor to stall for 
80 cycles on average, then these stalls will account for an additional 0.8 cycles per 
instruction. The processor will be busy doing “useful” work only one-third of its 
time! Of course, the other two-thirds of the time is in fact useful: it is the time spent 
communicating with memory to access data. Recognizing this data access cost, we 
may elect to optimize either the program or the machine to perform the data access 
more efficiently. For example, we may change the program data layout to enhance 


temporal or spatial locality, or we might provide a bigger cache or mechanisms to 
tolerate latency. 


3.2.2 
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In multiprocessors, an idealized view of this extended memory hierarchy would 
be local cache hierarchies connected to a single centralized memory at the next 
level. In reality, the picture is a bit more complex. Even on machines with central- 
ized shared memories, beyond the local caches are a multibanked memory as well as 
the caches of other processors. With physically distributed memories, a part of the 
main memory too is local, a larger part is remote, and what is remote to one proces- 
sor is local to another. 

Differences in programming models reflect a difference in how certain levels of 
the hierarchy are managed. We take for granted that the registers in the processor are 
managed by the compiler. We also take for granted that the first couple of levels of 
caches are managed transparently by the hardware. In the shared address space 
model, data movement between a remote node and the local node is managed trans- 
parently to the user program as well. The message-passing model has this movement 
thanaged explicitly by the program. Regardless of the management, levels of the 
hierarchy that are closer to the processor provide higher bandwidth and lower 
latency access to data. Here too we can improve data access performance either by 
improving the architecture of the extended memory hierarchy or by improving the 
locality in the program. 

Exploiting locality exposes a trade-off with parallelism similar to reducing com- 
munication. Parallelism may cause more processors to access the same data and 
hence move that data toward each of themselves, whereas each individual processor 
desires that its own data stays close to it. A high-performance parallel program needs 
to obtain performance from each individual processor (by exploiting locality in the 
extended memory hierarchy) in addition to being well parallelized. 


Artifactual Communication in the Extended Memory Hierarchy 


Data accesses that are not satisfied in the local (on-node) portion of the extended 
memory hierarchy generate communication. Inherent communication can be seen 
as part of this: the data moves from one processor through the memory hierarchy to 
another processor, regardless of whether it does this through explicit messages or 
reads and writes. However, the amount of communication that occurs in an execu- 
tion of the program is usually greater than the inherent interprocess communication 
in the parallel algorithm. The additional communication is an artifact of how the 
program is actually implemented and how it interacts with the machine’s extended 
memory hierarchy. There are many sources of this artifactual communication: 


m Poor allocation of data. Data accessed by one node may happen to be allocated 
in the local memory of another. Accesses to remote data involve communica- 
tion even if the data is not modified by other nodes. Such transfer can be elim- 
inated by a better assignment or better distribution of data or reduced by 
replicating the data locally when it is accessed. 

m Unnecessary data in a transfer. More data than needed may be communicated 
in a transfer. For example, a receiver may not use all the data in a message 
since it may have been easier for the sender to send extra data conservatively 
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than to determine exactly what to send. Similarly, if data is transferred implic- 
itly in units larger than a word (e.g., cache blocks), part of the block may not 
be used by the requester. This artifactual communication can be eliminated 
with smaller transfers. 

m Unnecessary transfers due to other system granularities. In cache-coherent 
machines, data is typically kept coherent at a granularity larger than a single 
word, which may lead to extra communication to keep data coherent, as we 
shall see in later chapters. . 

m Redundant communication of data. Data may be communicated multiple times 
(for example, every time the value of the data changes), but only the last value 
may actually be used. On the other hand, data may be communicated to a 
process that already has the latest values, again because it was too difficult to 
determine tnis. 

= Finite replication capacity. Communicated data is usually replicated locally to 
avoid tepeated communication when the data is accessed again by the proces- 
sor. However, the capacity for replication on a node is finite—whether it be in 
the cache or the main memory—so data that has already been communicated 
from process A to process B may be replaced from B’s local memory system and 
hence need to be transferred again even if it has not since been modified by A. 


In contrast, inherent communication is what occurs given unlimited capacity for 
local replication, transfers as small as would be required by the program, and perfect 
knowledge of what logically shared data has been updated or already transferred. We 
will understand the sources of artifactual communication better when we get deeper 
into architecture. Let us look a little further at the last source of artifactual commu- 
nication—finite replication capacity—which has particularly far-reaching conse- 
quences. 


Artifactual Communication and Replication: 
The Working Set Perspective 


The relationship between finite replication capacity and artifactual communication 
is quite fundamental in parallel systems, just like the relationship between cache 
size and memory traffic in uniprocessors; it is almost inappropriate to speak of the 
amount of communication without reference to replication capacity. The extended 
memory hierarchy perspective is useful in viewing this relationship. We may view 
our generic multiprocessor as a memory hierarchy with three levels: local cache is 
inexpensive to access, local memory is more expensive, and any remote memory is 
much more expensive. We can think of any level as a cache whether it is actually 
managed like a hardware cache or managed by system or application software. We 
can then classify the “misses” at any level, which generate traffic to the next level, 
just as we do for uniprocessors. A fraction of the traffic at any level results from cold- 
start misses, resulting from the first time data is accessed by the processor. This com- 
ponent, also called compulsory traffic in uniprocessors, is independent of cache size. 
Such cold-start misses diminish in importance as programs run longer. Then there is 
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traffic due to capacity misses, which clearly decrease with increases in cache size. A 
third fraction of traffic may be conflict misses, which are reduced by greater associa- 
tivity, a greater number of blocks, or changing the data access pattern. These three 
types of misses or traffic are called the three C’s in uniprocessor architecture—cold 
start (or compulsory), capacity, and conflict. The new form of traffic in multiproces- 
sors is a fourth C, a communication miss, caused by the inherent communication 
between processors or by some of the sources of artifactual communication dis- 
cussed previously. Like cold-start misses, communication misses do not diminish 
with cache size. Each of these components of traffic may be helped or hurt by large 
granularities of data transfer, depending on spatial locality. 

If we were to determine the traffic for a parallel program that results from each 
type of miss at a given level of the hierarchy as the replication capacity (i.e., the 
cache size) at that level is increased, we could expect to obtain a curve such as the 
one shown in Figure 3.6. The curve has a small number of knees, or points of inflec- 
tion. These knees correspond to the working sets of the algorithm relevant to that 
level of the hierarchy.” For the first-level cache, they are the working sets of the algo- 
rithm itself; for others, they depend on how references have been filtered by other 
levels of the hierarchy and on how the levels are managed. We speak of this curve for 
a first-level cache (assumed fully associative with a one-word block size) as the 
working set curve for the algorithm. 

Traffic resulting from any of these types ‘of misses may cause communication 
across the machine’s interconnection network, for example, if the backing storage 
happens to be in a remote node. Similarly, any type of miss may contribute to local 
traffic and local data access cost if the backing storage happens to be local. Thus, we 
might expect that many of the techniques used to reduce artifactual communication 
are similar to those used to exploit locality in uniprocessors. With processes running 
on different processors, inherent communication misses almost always generate 
actual communication in the machine (except if the data needed has become local in 
the meanwhile, as we shall see). These misses can only be reduced by changing the 
logical sharing patterns in the algorithm. In addition, we are strongly motivated to 
reduce the artifactual communication that arises either because of transfer size or 
limited replication capacity, which we can do by exploiting spatial and temporal 
locality in a process's data accesses in the extended hierarchy. Changing the assign- 
ment and orchestration can dramatically change locality characteristics, including 
the shape of the working set curve. 

Finally, for a given amount of communication, its cost as seen by the processor is 
also affected by how the communication is structured. By “structure,” we mean 
whether messages are large or small, how bursty the communication is, whether 


. The working set model of program behavior (Denning 1968) is based on the temporal locality exhibited 
by the data referencing patterns of programs. Under this model, a program (or a process in a parallel pro- 
gram) has a set of data that it reuses substantially for a period of time before moving on to other data. The 
shifts between one set of data and another may be abrupt or gradual. In either case, there is at most times 
a “working set” of data that a processor should be able to maintain in a fast level of the memory hierarchy 


in order to use that level effectively. 
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FIGURE 3.6 The data traffic between a cache (replication store) and the rest of 
the system and the components of the data traffic as a function of cache size. The 
points of inflection in the total traffic curve indicate the working sets of the program. 


communication cost can be overlapped with other computation or communication 
(all of which are addressed in the orchestration step), and how well the communica- 
tion patterns match the topology of the interconnection network, which is addressed 
in the mapping step. Reducing the amount of communication—inherent or artifac- 
tual—is important because it reduces the demand placed on both the system and the 
programmer to reduce communication cost. Now that we understand the machine 
as an extended hierarchy and the major issues this raises, let us see how to address 
these architecture-related performance issues in software—that is, how to program 
for performance once partitioning issues are resolved. 


ORCHESTRATION FOR PERFORMANCE 


We begin by discussing how we might exploit temporal and spatial locality to reduce 
the amount of artifactual communication and then move on to structuring commu- 
nication—inherent or artifactual—to reduce its cost. 


Reducing Artifactual Communication 


In the message-passing model, both communication and replication are explicit, so 
even artifactual communication is explicitly coded in program messages. In a shared 
address space, artifactual communication is more interesting architecturally since it 
occurs transparently due to interactions between the program and the machine orga- 
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nization. Of particular interest are the finite cache size and the granularities at which 
data is allocated, communicated, and kept coherent. We therefore use a shared ad- 
dress space to illustrate issues in exploiting locality, which is done both to improve 
node performance and to reduce artifactual communication. 


Exploiting Temporal Locality 


A program is said to exhibit temporal locality if it tends to access the same memory 
locations repeatedly in a short time frame. Given a memory hierarchy, the goal in 
exploiting temporal locality is to structure an algorithm so that its working sets map 
well to the sizes of the different levels of the hierarchy. For a programmer, this typi- 
cally means keeping working sets small, yet not so small as to lose performance for 
other reasons. Working sets can be reduced by several techniques. One is the same 
technique that reduces inherent communication—assigning tasks that tend to access 
the same data to the same process—which further illustrates the relationship 
between communication and locality. Once assignment is done, a process's assigned 
computation can be organized so that tasks that access the same data are scheduled 
close to one another in time and so that we reuse a set of data as much as possible 
before moving on to other data, rather than moving back and forth between sections 
of data. 

When multiple data structures are accessed in the same phase of a computation, 
we must decide which are the most important candidates for exploiting temporal 
locality. Since communication is more expensive than local access, we might prefer 
to exploit temporal locality on nonlocal rather than local data. Consider a database 
application in which a process wants to compare all its records of a certain type with 
all the records of other processes. There are two choices here: (1) for each of its own 
records, the process can sweep through all other (nonlocal) records and compare 
and (2) for each nonlocal record, the process can sweep through its own records and 
compare. The latter exploits temporal locality on nonlocal data and is therefore 
likely to yield better overall performance. Example 3.1 discusses temporal locality 
for the equation solver kernel. 


EXAMPLE 3.1 To what extent is temporal locality exploited in the equation solver 
kernel? How might the temporal locality be increased? 
€ 


Answer The equation solver kernel traverses only a single data structure. A typical 
grid element in the interior of a process's partition is accessed at least five times by 
that process during each sweep: at least once to compute its own new value and 
once each to compute the new values of its four nearest neighbors. If a process 
sweeps through its partition of the grid in row-major order (i.e., row by row and 
left to right within each row, as in Figure 3.7[a]), then reuse of A[i,/] is guaranteed 
across the updates of the three elements in the same row whose updates touch it: 
Ali,j-1], Ali jl, and Afi,j+1]. However, between the times that the new values for 
Alij] and A[i+1,/] are computed, three whole subrows of elements in that process's 
partition are accessed by that process. If the three subrows don’t fit together in the 
cache, then Ali,j] will no longer be in the cache when it is accessed again to 


compute A[i+1,/]. 
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(a) Unblocked access pattern in a sweep (b) Blocked access pattern with B = 4 


FIGURE 3.7 Blocking to exploit temporal locality in the equation solver kernel. The figure 
shows the access patterns for a process traversing its partition during a sweep, with the arrow-headed 
lines showing the order in which grid points are updated. Updating the subrow of bold elements 
requires accessing that subrow as well as the two subrows of shaded elements. Updating the first ele- 
ment of the next (shaded) subrow requires accessing the first element of the bold subrow again, but 
these three whole subrows (the black and the shaded) have been accessed since the last time that first 
bold element was accessed. By changing the update order, the blocked access pattern improves reuse 
by a constant factor. 


If the backing store for the data is nonlocal, artifactual communication will 
result. The problem can be addressed by changing the order in which elements are 
computed, as shown in Figure 3.7(b). Essentially, a process proceeds left to right not 
for the length of a whole subrow of its partition but only for a certain length B 
before it moves on to the corresponding portion of the next subrow. It performs its 
sweep in subsweeps over B-by-B blocks of its partition. The block size B is chosen so 
that at least three B-length rows of a partition fit in the cache. Of course, this 
changes the order of the updates and hence perhaps the convergence properties 
unless red-black ordering is used. @ 


This technique, called blocking, structures computation so that it accesses a sub- 
set of data that fits in a level of the hierarchy, uses that data as much as possible, and 
then moves on to the next such set of data. In the equation solver kernel, the reduc- 
tion in miss rate due to blocking is only a small constant factor (about a factor of 
two). The reduction is only seen when three subrows of a process's partition of a grid 
do not fit in the cache, so blocking is not always useful. However, blocking is used 
very successfully in linear algebra computations like matrix multiplication or matrix 
factorization, where o(nk+ly computation is performed on a data set of size O(n"), xe) 
each data item is accessed O(n) times. Using blocking effectively with B-by-B blocks 
in these cases can reduce the miss rate by a factor of B, which is particularly impor- 
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tant since much of the data accessed is nonlocal. Not surprisingly, many of the same 
types of restructuring are used to improve temporal locality in sequential programs 
as well; for example, blocking is critical for high performance in sequential matrix 
computations, as in Exercise 3.10. Techniques for temporal locality can be used at 
any level of the hierarchy where data is replicated—including main memory—and 
for both explicit or implicit replication. 

The temporal locality and data referencing patterns of applications have impor- 
tant implications for parallel architecture. For example, they help determine which 
programming model and communication abstraction a system should support, an 
issue we consider in Section 3.6. The sizes and scaling of working sets have obvious 
implications for the amounts of replication capacity needed at different levels of the 
memory hierarchy and for the number of levels that make sense in this hierarchy. In 
a cache-coherent shared address space, the sizes and compositions of working sets 
(i.e., whether they hold local or remote data or both) help determine whether it is 
useful to replicate communicated data in local main memory as well or simply to 
rely on caches, and if so, how this should be done. In message passing, they help us 
determine what data to replicate and how to manage the replication. Of course, it is 
not only the working sets of individual applications that matter for sizing the mem- 
ory hierarchy but those of the entire workloads and the operating system that run on 
the machine. For hardware caches, the size of cache needed to hold a working set 
depends on its organization (associativity and block size) as well. 


Exploiting Spatial Locality 


A level of the extended memory hierarchy exchanges data with the next level at a 
certain granularity of data transfer. This granularity may be fixed (e.g., a cache block 
or a page of main memory) or flexible (e.g., explicit user-controlled messages or 
user-defined objects). It usually becomes larger as we go farther away from the pro- 
cessor since the latency and fixed start-up cost of each transfer become greater and 
should be amortized over a larger amount of data. To exploit a large granularity of 
communication or data transfer, we should organize our code and data structures to 
exploit spatial locality.* Not doing so can lead to artifactual communication if the 
transfer is to or from a remote node and is implicit (at some fixed granularity) as ina 
shared address space. Even if the transfer is explicit and of user-determined size, 
poor spatial locality can lead to more costly communication, since either smaller 
messages may have to be sent or the data may have to be made contiguous before it 
is sent. As in uniprocessors, poor spatial locality can also lead to a high frequency of 
TLB misses. 


3. The principle of spatial locality states that if a given memory location is referenced now, then it is likely 
that memory locations close to it in the address space will be referenced in the near future. It should be 
clear that what is called spatial locality at the granularity of individual words can also be viewed as tem- 
poral locality at the granularity of cache blocks or larger units; that is, if a cache block is accessed now, 
then it (and the data on it) is likely to be accessed in the near future. 
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In a shared address space, artifactual communication can also result from mis- 
matches of spatial locality with two other important granularities. One is the granu- 
larity of allocation, which is the granularity at which data is allocated in the local 
memory or replication store (e.g., a page in main memory). This determines the 
granularity at which the data can be distributed among physical main memories; 
that is, when data is allocated through the operating system at page granularity, we 
cannot allocate a part of a page in one node’s memory and another part of the page in 
another node’s memory. Suppose two words that are mostly accessed by two differ- 
ent processors fall on the same page. The page might be allocated in only one pro- 
cessor’s local memory, in which case capacity or conflict cache misses to its word by 
the other processor will generate communication. The other important granularity is 
the granularity of coherence, in which case unrelated words that happen to fall on the 
same unit of coherence in a coherent shared address space can also cause artifactual 
communication. This problem, called false sharing, is discussed further in Chapter 5. 

The techniques used for all these aspects of spatial locality in a shared address 
space are similar to those used on a uniprocessor, with one new aspect: we should 
try to keep the data accessed by a given processor close together (contiguous) in the 
address space and data accessed by different processors apart. Spatial locality issues 
in a shared address space are best examined in the context of particular architectural 
styles, and we do so in Chapters 5 and 8. Here, for illustration, we look at one exam- 
ple: how data may be restructured to interact better with the granularity of alloca- 
tion in the equation solver kernel. 


EXAMPLE 3.2 Consider a shared address space system in which main memory is 
physically distributed among the nodes and in which the granularity of allocation 
in main memory is a page (4 KB, say). Assume that a given page is allocated in only 
one node’s main memory. Now consider the grid used in the equation solver 
kernel. What is the problem created by the granularity of allocation, and how 
might it be addressed? 


Answer The natural data structure with which to represent a two-dimensional grid 
in a shared address space, as in a sequential program, is a two-dimensional array. In 
a typical programming language, a two-dimensional array data structure is 
allocated in either a row-major or column-major order.* The gray arrows in 
Figure 3.8(a) show the contiguity of virtual addresses in a row-major allocation, 
which is the one we assume. While a two-dimensional shared array has the 
programming advantage of being the same data structure used in a sequential 
program, it interacts poorly with the granularity of allocation on a machine with 
physically distributed memory. 

Consider the partition of processor Ps in Figure 3.8(a). An important working set 
for the processor is its entire partition, which it streams through in every sweep and 
reuses across sweeps. If its partition does not fit in the processor’s cache hierarchy, 


4. Consider the array as being a two-dimensional matrix, with the first dimension specifying the row num- 
ber in the matrix and the second dimension the column number. Row-major allocation means that all 
elements in the first row are contiguous in the virtual address space, followed by all the elements in the 
second row, and so on. The C programming language, which we assume here, is a row-major language. 
Fortran, for example, is column-major. 
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FIGURE 3.8 Two-dimensional and four-dimensional arrays used to represent a two- 
dimensional grid in a shared address space 


we would like it to be allocated in local memory so that the misses can be satisfied 
locally. The problem is that consecutive subrows of this partition are not contiguous 
with one another in the address space but are separated by the length of an entire 
row of the grid (which contains subrows of other partitions). This makes it 
impossible to distribute data appropriately across main memories if a subrow of a 
partition is either smaller than a page or not a multiple of the page size or not well 
aligned to page boundaries. Subrows from two (or more) adjacent partitions will 
fall on the same page, which at best will be allocated in the local memory of one of 
those processors. If a processor's partition does not fit in its cache or if it incurs 
conflict misses, it may have to communicate every time it accesses a grid element in 
its own partition that happens to be allocated nonlocally. 

The solution in this case is to use a higher-dimensional array to represent the 
two-dimensional grid. The most common example is a four-dimensional array, in 
which case the processes are arranged conceptually in a two-dimensional grid of 
partitions, as seen in Figure 3.8(b). The first two indices specify the partition or 
process being referred to, and the last two represent the subrow and subcolumn 
numbers within that partition. For example, if the size of the entire grid is 1,024 x 
1,024 elements, and there are 16 processes, then each partition will be a subgrid of 
size 


1,024 | 1,024 
x 


“6 M16 
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or 256 x 256 elements. In the four-dimensional array representation of the grid, the 
array will be of size 4 x 4 x 256 x 256 elements. The key property of these higher- 
dimensional representations is that each process's 256 x 256 element partition is 
now contiguous in the address space (see the contiguity in the virtual memory 
layout in Figure 3.8[b]). The data distribution problem can now occur only at the 
endpoints of entire partitions, rather than of each subrow, and does not occur at 
all if the data structure is aligned to a page boundary. However, it is substantially 
more complicated to write code using the higher-dimensional arrays, particularly 
for array indexing of neighboring processes’ partitions in the case of the near- 
neighbor computation (see Exercise 3.16). Mf 


More complex applications and data structures illustrate more significant trade- 
offs in data structure design for spatial locality, as we discuss in later chapters. 

The spatial locality in processes’ access patterns and how they scale with the 
problem size or number of processors affects the desirable sizes for various granular- 
ities in a shared address space architecture—specifically, the granularities of alloca- 
tion, transfer, and coherence. It also affects the importance of providing support 
tailored toward small versus large messages in message-passing systems. Amortizing 
hardware and transfer costs pushes us toward large granularities, but granularities 
too large can cause performance problems, many of them specific to multiproces- 
sors. Finally, the spatial locality of access affects the occurrence of conflict misses in 
a cache. Since conflict misses can generate artifactual communication when the 
backing store is nonlocal, multiprocessors push us toward higher associativity for 
caches. There are many cost, performance, and programmability trade-offs concern- 
ing support for data locality in multiprocessors, and our choices are best guided by 
the behavior of applications. 

Finally, interesting trade-offs often emerge among algorithmic partitioning goals, 
implementation issues, and architectural interactions that generate artifactual com- 
munication, suggesting that careful examination of trade-offs is needed to obtain the 
best performance on a given architecture. Let us illustrate using the equation solver 
kernel in Example 3.3. 


EXAMPLE 3.3 Given the performance issues discussed so far, should we choose to 
partition the equation solver kernel into squarelike subgrids (blocks) or into 
contiguous strips of rows? 


Answer If we only consider inherent communication, we already know that a block 
domain decomposition is better than partitioning into contiguous strips of rows (see 
Figure 3.5). However, a strip decomposition has the advantage that it keeps a parti- 
tion wholly contiguous in the address space even with the simpler, two-dimensional 
array representation. Hence, it does not suffer problems related to the interactions 
of spatial locality with machine granularities, such as the granularity of allocation 
mentioned previously. This particular interaction in the block case can of course be 
solved by using a higher-dimensional array representation. However, a more diffi- 
cult interaction to solve is with the granularity of communication. In a subblock as- 
signment, consider a neighbor element from another partition at a column-oriented 
partition boundary (see Figure 3.9). If the granularity of communication is large, 
then when a process references this element from its neighbor's partition, it will 
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FIGURE 3.9 Spatial locality in accesses to nonlocal data in the equation solver ker- 
nel. Only one process's partition is shown, together with the area around its borders. The 
shaded points are the nonlocal points that the processor owning the partition accesses. The 
hatched rectangles are cache blocks, showing good spatial locality along the row boundary 
but poor locality along the column. 


fetch not only that element but also a number of other elements that are on the 
same unit of communication. These other elements are not neighbors of the fetch- 
ing process's partition regardless of whether a two-dimensional or four-dimensional 
representation is used, so they are useless and waste communication bandwidth. 
With a partitioning into strips of rows, there are no column-oriented partition 
boundaries; a referenced nonlocal element still causes other elements from its row 
to be fetched, but now these elements are indeed neighbors of the fetching pro- 
cess’s partition. They are therefore useful, and in fact the large granularity of com- 
munication results in a valuable prefetching effect. Overall, there are many 
combinations of application and machine parameters for which the performance 
losses in block partitioning owing to artifactual communication will dominate the 
performance benefits from reduced inherent communication. We might imagine 
that strip partitioning should most often perform better when a two-dimensional 
array is used in the block case, but it may also do so in some cases when a four-di- 
mensional array is used (there is no motivation to use a four-dimensional array with 
a strip partitioning). Thus, artifactual communication may cause us to go back and 
revise our partitioning method from block to strip. Figure 3.10(a) illustrates this ef- 
fect for the Ocean application on the Origin2000 machine. The effect is much larger 
on systems that have larger granularities of communication and more expensive 
communication, for example, systems that support the shared address space pro- 
gramming model in software. Figure 3.10(b) uses the equation solver kernel with a 
larger grid size to illustrate the impact of data placement. Note that a strip decom- 
_ position into columns rather than rows will yield the worst of both worlds when 
data is laid out in memory in row-major order. 
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FIGURE 3.10 The impact of data structuring and spatial locality on performance. All measure- 
ments are on the SGI Origin2000. “2D” and “4D” imply two- and four-dimensional data structures, 
respectively, with block (squarelike) assignment. “Rows” uses the two-dimensional array with strip 
assignment into chunks of rows. In (b), the postfix “rr” means that pages of data are distributed round- 
robin among physical memories. Without “rr,” it means that pages are placed in the local memory of 
the processor to which their data is assigned, as far as possible. We see from (a) that the strip assign- 
ment outperforms the 2D block assignment because of spatial locality interactions with long cache 
blocks (128 bytes on the Origin2000) and is even a little better than the 4D array block assignment due 
to poor spatial locality in the latter in accessing border elements at column-oriented partition bound- 
aries. The graph in (b) shows that, despite the very aggressive communication architecture, in all parti- 
tioning schemes proper data distribution in main memory is important to performance, though least 
successful for the block partitions with 2D arrays. In the best case, we see superlinear speedups once 
enough processors are used that the size of a processor's partition of the grid (its important working set) 
fits into its cache. The differences are much larger on machines with less aggressive communication 
architectures and smaller replication stores. 


3.3.2 Structuring Communication to Reduce Cost 


Whether communication is inherent or artifactual, how much the communication 
contributes to execution time is determined by how it is organized or structured into 
messages. A small communication-to-computation ratio may have a much greater 
impact on execution time than a large ratio if the structure of the latter interacts 
much better with the system. This is an important issue in obtaining good perfor- 
mance from a real machine and is the last major performance issue we examine. Let 
us begin by examining more closely what the structure of communication means. 

In Chapter 1, we introduced a model for the cost of communication as seen by a 
processor, given a frequency of program-initiated communication operations or 
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messages (explicit messages or messages initiated implicitly by read and write oper- 
ations). Combining Equations 1.5 and 1.6, that model for the cost C is 
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where f is the frequency of communication messages in the program; o is the com- 
bined overhead of handling initiation and reception of a message on the sending and 
receiving processors, assuming no contention with other activities; | is the nonover- 
head delay for the first bit of the message to reach the destination processor or mem- 
ory (assuming no contention), which includes delay through the assists and 
network interfaces as well as the delay in the network fabric itself; n, is the total 
amount of data communicated by the program; m is the number of messages (so 
n/m is the average length of a message); B is the point-to-point bandwidth of com- 
munication afforded for the transfer by the communication path, excluding the pro- 
cessor overhead (i.e., the rate at which the rest of the message data arrives at the 
destination after the first bit, assuming that the entire path through the network 
from source to destination acts as a single pipeline and there is no contention); t, is 
the time induced by contention for resources with other activities; and Overlap is the 
amount of the communication cost that can be overlapped with computation or 
other communication (i.e., that is not in the critical path of a processor's execution). 
The bandwidth B is the inverse of the overall occupancy discussed in Chapter 1. It 
may be limited by the network links, the network interface, or the communication 
assist. 

This expression for communication cost can be substituted into Equation 3.1 to 
yield our final expression for speedup. The portion of the cost expression inside the 
parentheses is our cost model for a single one-way message. If messages are round- 
trip, we must make the appropriate adjustments. The cost of a message, ignoring 
overlap, is also called its latency. In addition to reducing communication volume 
(n,), our goals in structuring communication may include (1) reducing communica- 
tion overhead (m x 0), (2) reducing delay (m x 1), (3) reducing contention (m x t,), 
and (4) overlapping communication with computation or other communication to 
hide its latency. Let us discuss programming techniques for addressing each of these 


issues. 


Reducing Overhead 


Since the overhead o associated with initiating or processing a message is usually 
fixed by hardware or system software, the way to reduce the cost due to commu- 
nication overhead is to make messages fewer in number and hence larger—that is, to 
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reduce the message frequency.” Explicitly initiated communication allows the 
programmer greater flexibility in specifying the sizes of messages (recall the send 
primitive described in Section 2.3.6). On the other hand, implicit communication 
through read and write operations does not afford the program direct control, and 
the system must take responsibility for coalescing the reads and writes into larger 
messages if necessary. 

Making messages larger is easy in applications that have regular data access and 
communication patterns. For example, in the message-passing equation solver parti- 
tioned into rows, we send an entire row of data in a single message. But it can be dif- 
ficult in applications that have irregular and unpredictable communication patterns, 
such as Barnes-Hut or Raytrace. As we shall see in Section 3.6, it may require changes 
to the parallel algorithm and extra work to determine which data to coalesce, result- 
ing in a trade-off between the cost of this computation and the savings in overhead. 
Some computation may be needed to determine what data should be sent and to 
which process, and the data may have to be gathered and packed into a message at 
the sender and unpacked and scattered into appropriate memory locations at the 
receiver. 


Reducing Delay 


Delay through the assist and network interface can be reduced by optimizing those 
hardware components. There is not much a programmer can do about this delay. 
Consider the network transit delay—that is, the delay through the network fabric 
itself. In the absence of contention and assuming messages are pipelined through the 
network, the transit delay | of a bit through the network itself can be expressed as 
h X t,, where h is the number of hops between adjacent network nodes or switches 
that the message traverses, and t, is the delay or latency for a single bit of data to 
traverse a single network hop, including the link and the router or switch. Like mes- 
sage overhead, t;, is determined by the system, and the program must focus on 
reducing the f and h components of the f x h x t;, delay cost. (In store-and-forward 
rather than pipelined networks, t, would be the time for the entire message to 
traverse a hop, not just a single bit.) 

The number of hops h can be reduced by mapping processes to processors so that 
the topology of interprocess communication in the application exploits locality in 
the physical topology of the network. How well this can be done in general depends 
on the application and on the structure and richness of the network; for example, 
the nearest-neighbor equation solver kernel (and the Ocean application) would map 
very well onto a mesh-connected multiprocessor but not onto a unidirectional ring. 
Our other case study applications are more irregular in their communication pat- 
terns. (We examine different topologies used in real machines and discuss their 
trade-offs in Chapter 10.) 


x 


5. Some explicit message-passing systems provide different types of messages with different costs and func- 
tionalities that a program can choose from. 
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Research in mapping parallel algorithms to network topologies has been quite 
extensive since it was thought that as the number of processors p became large, poor 
mappings would cause the delay due to the h x t;, term to dominate the cost of mes- 
sages. How important topology actually is in practice depends on several factors: how 
large the t, term is relative to the overhead o of getting a message into and out of the 
network; the number of processing nodes on the machine, which determines the 
maximum number of hops h for a given topology; and whether the machine is used 
to run a single application at a time in “batch” mode or is multiprogrammed among 
applications. It turns out that network topology is not considered so important on 
modern machines as it once was because of the characteristics of the machines along 
all these three axes: overhead dominates hop latency (especially in machines that do 
not provide hardware support for a shared address space), the number of nodes is 
usually not extremely large, and the machines are often used as general-purpose, 
multiprogrammed servers. Topology-oriented program design might not be very use- 
ful in multiprogrammed systems since the operating system controls resource alloca- 
tion dynamically and might transparently change the mapping of processes to 
processors at run time. For these reasons, the mapping step of parallelization receives 
considerably less attention than decomposition, assignment, and orchestration. How- 
ever, this may change again as technology and machine architecture evolve. 


Reducing Contention 


The communication architectures of multiprocessors consist of many resources, 
including network links and switches, communication assists, memory systems, 
and network interfaces. All of these resources have a nonzero occupancy, or time for 
which they are occupied servicing a given transaction. Another way of saying this is 
that they have finite bandwidth (or rate, which is the reciprocal of occupancy) for 
servicing transactions. If several messages contend for a resource, some of them 
will have to wait while others are serviced, thus increasing message latency and 
reducing the bandwidth available to any single message. Resource occupancy con- 
tributes to message cost even in the absence of contention since the time taken to 
pass through a resource is part of the delay (or overhead, as the case may be), but it 
can also cause contention. The occupancy of a resource may even be greater than 
the delay through it. 

Contention is a particularly insidious performance problem, for several reasons. 
First, it is easy to overlook when writing a parallel program, particularly if it is 
caused by artifactual communication. Second, its effect on performance can be dra- 
matic. If p processors simultaneously contend for a resource of occupancy x, the first 
to obtain the resource incurs a latency of x because of that resource, whereas the last 
incurs a latency of at least p x x. In addition to the large stall time, the differences in 
stall time across processors can also lead to large load imbalances and hence syn- 
chronization wait times. Thus, the contention caused by the occupancy of a resource 
can be much more dangerous than just the delay it contributes in uncontended 
cases. Third, contention for one resource can hold up other resources, thus stalling 
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transactions that don’t even need the resource that is the source of the contention. 
This is similar to the way contention for a single-lane exit off a multilane highway 
causes congestion on the entire stretch of highway. The resulting congestion also 
affects cars that don’t need that exit but want to keep going on the highway since 
they may be stuck behind cars that do need that exit. The backup of cars covers up 
other unrelated resources (previous exits), making them inaccessible and ultimately 
clogging up the highway. Bad cases of contention can quickly saturate the entire 
communication architecture. The final reason that contention is so troublesome is 
related to the third: the cause of contention may be particularly difficult to identify 
since the effects might be felt at very different points in the program than the origi- 
nal cause (all the more so if communication is implicit). 

Contention in a network can also be viewed as being of two types: at the links or 
switches within the network, called network contention, and at the endpoints or pro- 
cessing nodes, called endpoint contention. Network contention, like network delay, 
can be reduced by mapping processes and scheduling the communication appropri- 
ately in the network topology. Endpoint contention occurs when many processors 
need to communicate with the same processing node at the same time (or when 
communication transactions interfere with local memory references). When this 
contention becomes severe, we call that processing node or resource a hot spot. Let 
us examine a simple example of how a hot spot may be formed and how it might be 
alleviated in software. 

Recall the case of processes that want to accumulate their partial sums into a 
global sum, as in our equation solver kernel. The resulting contention for the global 
sum can be reduced by using tree-structured communication rather than having all 
processes send their updates to the owning node directly. Figure 3.11 shows the 
structure of such many-to-one communication using a binary fan-in tree. The nodes 
of this tree (often called a software combining tree) are the participating processes. A 
leaf process sends its update to its parent, which combines its children’s updates 
with its own and sends the combined update to its parent, and so on until the 
updates reach the root (the process that holds the global sum) in log, p steps. A 
similar fan-out tree can be used to send data from one to many processes. Tree-based 
approaches are used to design scalable synchronization primitives, such as barriers 
that often experience a lot of contention, as well as library routines for other com- 
munication patterns. 

In general, two programming principles for alleviating contention are to avoid 
having too many processes communicating with the same process and to stagger 
messages to the same destination in time so as not to overwhelm the destination or 
the resources along the way. Contention is often caused when communication is 
bursty (i.e., the program spends some time not communicating and then suddenly 
goes through a burst of communication), and temporal staggering reduces bursti- 
ness. However, this must be traded off with the advantages of making messages 
large, which unfortunately tends to increase burstiness. 
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FIGURE 3.11 Two ways of structuring many-to-one communication: flat and tree structured 
ina binary fan-in tree. Note that the destination processor may receive up to p — 1 messages at a time 
in the flat case, whereas no processor is the destination of more than two messages in the binary tree. 


Overlapping Communication with Computation or Other Communication 


Despite efforts to reduce overhead and delay, the technology trends discussed in 
Chapter 1 suggest that the end-to-end communication latency is likely to remain 
very large in processor cycles. Already, it is in the hundreds of processor cycles, even 
on machines that provide full hardware support for a shared address space and use 
high-speed networks, and is at least an order of magnitude higher on message- 
passing machines due to the higher overhead term o caused by software manage- 
ment. If the processor were to remain idle (stalled) while incurring this latency for 
every word of data communicated, only programs with an extremely low ratio of 
communication to computation would yield effective parallel performance. Pro- 
grams that communicate a lot must therefore find ways to hide the latency of com- 
munication from the process's critical path by overlapping it with computation or 
other communication as much as possible, and systems must provide the necessary 
support. 

Techniques to hide communication latency come in different, often complemen- 
tary flavors, and we shall examine them in Chapter 11. One approach is simply to 
make messages larger, thus incurring the latency of the first word but hiding that of 
subsequent words through pipelined transfer of the large message. Another 
approach, which we can call precommunication, is to initiate the communication well 
before the data is actually needed, so that by the time the data is needed it is likely to 
have already arrived. A third technique is to initiate the communication where it 
naturally belongs in the program but to hide its cost by finding something else for 
the processor to do—some computation or other communication that occurs later in 
the same process—while the communication is in progress. A fourth, called multi- 
threading, is to switch to a different thread or process when a communication event 
is encountered. While the specific techniques and mechanisms depend on the com- 
munication abstraction and the approach taken, they all fundamentally require the 
program to have extra concurrency (also called slackness) beyond the number of 
processors used so that independent work (computation or communication) can be 
found to overlap with the communication latency. 
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Much of the focus in parallel architecture has in fact been on reducing communi- 
cation cost as seen by the processor: by reducing communication overhead and delay, 
by increasing bandwidth and reducing occuparicy, and by providing mechanisms to 
alleviate contention and overlap communication with computation or other commu- 
nication. Many of the later chapters therefore devote a lot of attention to covering 
these issues—including the design of node-to-network interfaces, communication 
assists, and protocols that minimize both software and hardware overhead (Chapters 
5 through 9); the design of network topologies, primitive operations, and routing 
strategies that are well suited to the communication patterns of applications (Chapter 
10); and the design of mechanisms to hide communication cost from the processor 
(Chapter 11). Aggressive architectural methods are usually expensive, so it is impor- 
tant that they can be used effectively by real programs and that their performance 
benefits justify their costs. 


PERFORMANCE FACTORS FROM THE PROCESSOR’S 
PERSPECTIVE 


To understand the impact of the different performance factors in a parallel program 
on a parallel architecture, it is useful to look from an individual processor's viewpoint 
at the different components of time spent executing the program—that is, how much 
time the processor spends in different activities as it executes instructions, accesses 
data in the extended memory hierarchy, and coordinates its activities with other pro- 
cessors. These different components of time can be related quite directly to the soft- 
ware performance issues studied in this chapter, helping us relate software techniques 
to hardware performance. This view also helps us understand what a parallel execu- 
tion looks like as a workload presented to the architecture and will be useful when we 
discuss workload-driven architectural evaluation in the next chapter. 

In Equation 3.3, we described the time spent executing a sequential program on a 
uniprocessor as the sum of the time spent actually executing instructions (busy) and 
the time stalled on the memory system (data access), where the latter is a “nonideal” 
factor that reduces performance. Figure 3.12(a) shows a profile of a hypothetical 
sequential program. In this case, about 80% of the execution time is spent perform- 
ing instructions, which can be reduced only by improving either the algorithm or 
the processor. The other 20% is spent stalled on the memory system, which can be 
improved by improving data locality or the memory system. 

In multiprocessors, we can take a similar view, though there are more such non- 
ideal factors. This view cuts across programming models: for example, being stalled 
waiting for a receive to complete is really very much like being stalled waiting for a 
remote read to complete or a synchronization event to occur. If the same program is 
parallelized and run on a four-processor machine, the execution time profile of the 
four processors might look like that in Figure 3.12(b). The figure assumes a global 
synchronization point at the end of the program so that all processes terminate at 
the same time. Note that the parallel execution time (55 s) is greater than one-fourth 
of the sequential execution time (100 s); that is, we have obtained a speedup of only 
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FIGURE 3.12 Components of execution time from the perspective of an individual processor 


100/55, or 1.8, instead of the fourfold speedup we may have hoped for. Why this is 
the case and what specific software or programming factors contribute to it can be 
determined by examining the components of parallel execution time from the per- 
spective of an individual processor. On our generic parallel architecture with distrib- 
uted memory, there are five components of parallel execution time: 


1. Busy-useful: the time that the processor spends executing instructions that 
would have been executed in the sequential program as well. Assuming a 
deterministic parallel program® that is derived directly from the sequential 
algorithm, the sum of the busy-useful times for all processors is equal to the 
busy-useful time for the sequential execution. 


6. A parallel algorithm is deterministic if the result it yields for a given input data set is always the same : 
independent of the number of processes used or the relative timings of events. More generally, we may 
consider whether all the intermediate calculations in the algorithm are deterministic. A nondeterministic 
algorithm is one in which the result and the work done by the algorithm to arrive at the result depend on 
the number of processes and relative event timing. An example is a parallel search through a graph, 
which stops as soon as any path taken through the graph finds a solution. Nondeterministic algorithms 
complicate our simple model of where time goes since the parallel program may do less useful work than 
the sequential program to arrive at the answer. Such situations can lead to superlinear speedup—that is, 
speedup greater than the factor by which the number of processors is increased. However, not all forms of 
nondeterminism have such beneficial results. Recall that the red-black equation solver described in 
Chapter 2 is deterministic while the asynchronous one is not. 
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2. Busy-overhead: the time that the processor spends executing instructions that 
are not needed in the sequential program but only in the parallel program. 
This corresponds directly to the extra work done in the parallel program. 


3. Data-local: the time the processor is stalled waiting for a data reference to be 
satisfied by the memory system on its own processing node; that is, waiting 
for a reference that does not generate communication with other nodes. 


4. Data-remote: the time the processor is stalled waiting for data to be communi- 
cated to or from another (remote) processing node, whether due to inherent 
or artifactual communication. This represents the cost of communication as 
seen by the processor. 


5. Synchronization: the time spent waiting for another process to signal the 
occurrence of an event that will allow it to proceed. This inciudes the load 
imbalance and serialization in the program as well as the time spent actually 
executing synchronization operations and accessing synchronization vari- 
ables. While it is waiting, the processor could be repeatedly polling a variable 
until that variable changes value—thus executing instructions—or it could be 
stalled, depending on how synchronization is implemented.’ 


The synchronization, busy-overhead, and data-remote components are not found 
in a sequential program running on a uniprocessor system and are overheads intro- 
duced by parallelism. While inherent communication is mostly included in the data- 
remote component, some (usually very small) part of it might show up as data-local 
time as well. For example, data that is assigned to the local memory of a processor P 
might be updated by another processor Q but asynchronously returned to P’s mem- 
ory (due to replacement from Q, say) before P references it. P may not see the com- 
munication cost in this case. Finally, the data-local component is interesting because 
it is a performance overhead in both the sequential and parallel cases. While the 
other overhead components tend to increase with the number of processors for a 
fixed problem or input data set, this component may decrease: a given processor is 
responsible for only a portion of the overall calculation, so it may only access a frac- 
tion of the data that the sequential program does and thus obtain better local cache 
and memory behavior. In fact, if the data-local overhead reduces enough, it can give 
rise to superlinear speedups even for deterministic parallel programs (superlinear 
speedup means speedup greater than the number of processors used). Figure 3.13 
summarizes the correspondence between parallelization issues, the steps in which 
they are largely addressed, and processor-centric components of execution time. 


. Synchronization introduces components of time that overlap with other categories. For example, the 


time to satisfy the processor's first access to the synchronization variable for the current synchronization 
event, or the time spent actually communicating the occurrence of the synchronization event, may be 
included either in synchronization time or in the relevant data access category. Here it is included in the 
latter. In addition, if a processor executes instructions to poll a synchronization variable while waiting for 
an event to occur, that time may be defined as busy-overhead or as synchronization. This text includes it 
in synchronization time since it is essentially load imbalance. 
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FIGURE 3.13 Mapping between parallelization issues and processor-centric components of 
execution time. Bold lines depict direct relationships, and dotted lines depict significant side-effect 
contributions. On the left is the parallelization step in which the issues are mostly addressed. 


Using these components, we may further refine our model of speedup for a fixed 
problem as shown in Equation 3.5, once again assuming a global synchronization at 
the end of the execution. (Otherwise, we would take the maximum over processes 
in the denominator instead of taking the time profile of any single process.) 


Speedup problem P) = 
Busy(1) + Data),.qi(1) 


$s (3.5) 
BUSY yseful(P) + Datajycai(P) + Synch(p) + Data;emote(P) + BUSY verhead(P) 


Our goal in addressing the performance issues has been to keep the terms in the 
denominator low and thus minimize the parallel execution time (see Figure 3.13). 
As we have seen, both the programmer and the architecture have their roles to play. 
The architecture can do little to help if the program is poorly load balanced or if an 
inordinate amount of extra work exists. However, the architecture can reduce the 
incentive for creating such ill-behaved parallel programs by making communication 
and synchronization more efficient. The architecture can also reduce the artifactual 
communication incurred, provide convenient naming so that flexible assignment 
mechanisms can be easily employed, and make it possible to hide the cost of com- 
munication by overlapping it with useful work. 
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THE PARALLEL APPLICATION CASE STUDIES: 
AN IN-DEPTH LOOK 


Having discussed the major performance issues for parallel programs in a general 
context and having applied them to the simple equation solver kernel, we are ready 
to examine how to achieve good parallel performance on more realistic applications 
on real multiprocessors. In particular, we now return to the four application case 
studies that motivated us to study parallel software in Chapter 2, apply the four 
steps of the parallelization process to each case study, and at each step address the 
major performance issues that arise there. In the process, we can understand and 
respond to the trade-offs among the different performance issues as well as between 
performance and ease of programming. Examining the components of execution 
time on a real machine will also help us see the types of workload characteristics 
that different applications present to a parallel architecture. Understanding the rela- 
tionship between parallel applications, software techniques, and workload charac- 
teristics will be very important as we proceed through the rest of the book. 

Parallel applications come in various shapes and sizes with very different charac- 
teristics and trade-offs among performance issues. Our four case studies provide an 
interesting though necessarily restricted cross section through the application space. 
In examining how to parallelize and, particularly, orchestrate the applications for 
good performance, we shall focus for concreteness on a specific architectural style: a 
cache-coherent shared address space multiprocessor with main memory physically 
distributed among the processing nodes. 

The discussion of each application is divided into four subsections. The first 
describes in more detail the sequential algorithms and the major data structures 
used. The second describes the partitioning of the application (i.e., the decomposi- 
tion of the computation and its assignment to processes), addressing the algorithmic 
performance issues of load balance, communication volume, and the overhead of 
computing the assignment. The third subsection is devoted to orchestration: it 
describes the spatial and temporal locality in the program as well as the synchroniza- 
tion used and the amount of work done between synchronization points. The fourth 
subsection discusses mapping to a network topology. Finally, for illustration we 
present the components of execution time as obtained for a real execution (using a 
particular problem size) on a specific machine of the chosen style: a 32-processor 
Silicon Graphics Origin2000. The busy-useful and busy-overhead components can- 
not be separated from each other in measurements on this machine, and neither can 
the data-local and data-remote components, so execution time is divided into three 
components: busy, data wait, and synchronization. While the level of detail at which 
we treat the case studies may appear high in some places, these details will be impor- 


tant in explaining the experimental results we shall obtain in later chapters using 
these applications. 


é po | 
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Ocean 


Ocean, which simulates currents in an ocean basin, resembles many important 
applications in computational fluid dynamics. Several of its properties are also repre- 
sentative of a wide range of applications, both scientific and commercial, that stream 
through large data structures and perform little computation at each data point. At 
each horizontal cross section through the ocean basin, several different variables are 
modeled, including the current, temperature, pressure, and friction. Each variable is 
discretized and represented by a regular, uniform two-dimensional grid of size 
(n + 2)-by-(n + 2) points (n + 2 is used instead of n so that the number of internal, 
nonborder points that are actually updated in the equation solver is n-by-n). In all, 
about 25 different grid data structures are used by the application. 


The Sequential Algorithm 


After the currents at each cross section are initialized, the outermost loop of the 
application proceeds over a large, user-defined number of time-steps. Every time-step 
first sets up and then solves partial differential equations on the grids. A time-step 
consists of 33 different grid computations, each involving one or a small number of 
grids (variables). Typical grid computations include adding together scalar multiples 
of a few grids and storing the result in another grid (e.g., A = 0B + &)C — 3D), per- 
forming a single nearest-neighbor averaging sweep over a grid and storing the result 
in another grid, and solving a system of partial differential equations on a grid using 
an iterative method. 

The iterative equation solver used is the multigrid method. This is a complex but 
efficient variant of the simple equation solver kernel we have discussed so far. In the 
simple solver, each sweep traverses the entire n-by-n grid (ignoring the border col- 
umns and rows). A multigrid solver, on the other hand, performs sweeps over a hier- 


.archy of grids. The original n-by-n grid is the finest-resolution grid in the hierarchy; 


the grid at each coarser level removes every alternate grid point in each dimension, 
resulting in grids of size n/2-by-n/2, n/4-by-n/4, and so on. The first sweep of the 
solver traverses the finest grid, and successive sweeps are performed on coarser or 
finer grids depending on the error computed in the previous sweep, terminating 
when the system converges within a user-defined tolerance on the finest grid. To 
keep the computation deterministic and make it more efficient, a red-black ordering 
is used (see Section 2.3.2). 


Decomposition and Assignment 


Ocean affords concurrency at two levels within a time-step: across grid computa- 
tions (function parallelism) and within a single grid computation (data parallelism). 
Little concurrency is available across successive time-steps. Concurrency across grid 
computations can be discovered by writing down which grids each computation 
reads and writes and analyzing the data dependences among them at this level. The 
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FIGURE 3.14 Ocean: The phases in a time-step and the dependences among grid computa- 
tions. Each box is a grid computation (or pair of similar computations). Computations connected by 
vertical lines are dependent while others, such as those in the same row, are independent. The parallel 
program treats each horizontal row as a phase and synchronizes between phases. 


resulting dependence structure and concurrency are depicted in Figure 3.14. Clearly, - 
there is not enough concurrency across grid computations (i.e., not enough vertical 
sections) to occupy more than a few processors. We must therefore exploit the data 
parallelism within a grid computation as well, and we need to decide what combina- 
tion of function and data parallelism is best. 

In this case study, we choose to have all processes collaborate on each grid com- 
putation rather than to divide the processes among the available concurrent grid 
computations and use both levels of parallelism. Combined data and function paral- 
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lelism would increase the size of each process's partition of a grid and hence reduce 
the communication-to-computation ratio. However, the work associated with differ- 
ent grid computations is quite varied and also depends on problem size in different 
ways, which complicates load balancing. Second, since several different computa- 
tions in a time-step access the same grid, for communication and data locality 
reasons we would not like the same grid to be partitioned in different ways among 
processes in different computations. Third, all the grid computations are fully data 
parallel, and all grid points in a given computation do roughly the same amount of 
work, so we can statically assign grid points to processes. Nonetheless, knowing 
which grid computations are independent is useful because it allows processes to 
avoid synchronizing between them (see Figure 3.14). 

The issues regarding inherent communication are very similar to those in the 
simple equation solver, so we use a block-structured (squarelike) domain decompo- 
sition of each grid. There is one complication—a trade-off between data locality and 
load balance related to the points at the border of the grid in some grid computa- 
tions. The internal n-by-n points do similar work and are divided equally among all 
processes. Complete load balancing demands that border points, which often do less 
work, also be divided equally among processors. However, communication and data 
locality suggest that border points should be assigned to the processes that own the 
nearest internal points, which assign no border elements to several of the processes. 
We follow the latter strategy, incurring a slight load imbalance. 

Finally, let us examine the multigrid equation solver. The grids at all levels of the 
multigrid hierarchy are partitioned in the same block-structured domain decomposi- 
tion. However, the number of grid points per process decreases as we go to coarser 
levels of the hierarchy, so at the highest levels, some processes may become idle. 
Fortunately, relatively little (if any) time is spent at these load-imbalanced levels. 
The ratio of communication to computation also increases at higher levels since 
there are fewer points per process. This illustrates the importance of measuring 
speedups relative to the best sequential algorithm (here multigrid): a classical, 
nonhierarchical parallel iterative solver on the original (finest) grid would likely 
yield better self-relative speedups (relative to a single processor performing the same 
computation) than the parallel multigrid solver, but the multigrid solver is far more 
efficient sequentially and overall. In general, less efficient sequential algorithms 
often yield better self-relative speedups, but these are not useful measures for an end 
user. 


Orchestration 


Here we are mostly concerned with artifactual communication, data locality, and 
synchronization. Let us consider issues related to spatial locality first, then temporal 
locality, and finally synchronization. 


Spatial Locality Within a grid computation, the issues related to spatial locality are 
similar to those of the simple equation solver kernel in Section 3.3.1. A four- 
dimensional array data structure is therefore used to represent each grid. This 
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results in very good spatial locality, particularly on local data. Accesses to nonlocal 
data (the elements at the boundaries of neighboring partitions) yield good spatial 
locality along row-oriented partition boundaries and poor locality (hence fragmen- 
tation or waste in communication) along column-oriented boundaries. One major 
difference between the simple solver and the complete Ocean application is that 
Ocean involves 33 different grid computations in every time-step, each involving 
one or more out of 25 different grids, so we experience many cache conflict misses 
across grids. These conflict misses are reduced by ensuring that the allocated dimen- 
sions of the arrays are not powers of two (even if the program uses power-of-two 
grids), but it is difficult to lay out different grids relative to one another to minimize 
conflict misses. A second difference has to do with the multigrid solver. Since a pro- 
cess’s partition has fewer grid points at higher levels of the grid hierarchy, spatial 
locality is reduced and it is more difficult to distribute data appropriately among 
main memories at page granularity, despite the use of four-dimensional arrays. 


Working Sets and Temporal Locality Ocean has a complicated working set hier- 
archy, with six working sets. The first two are due to the use of near-neighbor com- 
putations within a grid and are similar to those for the simple equation solver 
kernel. The first working set is captured when the cache is large enough to hold a 
few grid points so that a point that is accessed as the right neighbor for the previous 
point is reused to compute itself and to serve as the left neighbor for the next point. 
The second working set comprises three subrows of a process’s partition. When the 
process returns from one subrow to the beginning of the next in a near-neighbor 
computation, it can reuse the elements of the previous subrow. 

The rest of the working sets are not well defined as single working sets and do not 
produce sharp knees in the working set curve. The third working set constitutes a 
process's entire partition of a grid used in the multigrid solver. This could be the par- 
tition at any level of the multigrid hierarchy at which the process tends to iterate, so 
it is not really a single working set. The fourth working set consists of the sum of a 
process's subgrids at several successive levels of the grid hierarchy within which it 
tends to iterate (in the extreme, this becomes all levels of the grid hierarchy). The 
fifth working set allows reuse on a grid across grid computations or even phases; 
thus, it is large enough to hold a process's partition of several grids. The last working 
set holds all the data that a process is assigned in every grid so that all the data can 
be reused across time-steps. 

The working sets that are most important to performance are the first three or 
four, depending on how the multigrid solver behaves. The largest among these 
grows linearly with the size of the data set per process. This growth rate is common 
in applications that repeatedly stream through their data sets, so with large data sets, 
some important working sets do not fit in the local caches. Fortunately, large data 
sets in these streaming applications make it easy to distribute data in memory at 
page granularity, so the working sets for a process consist mostly of local rather than 
communicated data. The little reuse that nonlocal data affords is captured by the 
first two working sets. . 
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Synchronization Ocean uses two types of synchronization. First, global barriers are 
used to synchronize all processes between computational phases (see Figure 3.14) as 
well as between sweeps of the multigrid equation solver. Between several of the 
phases, we could replace the barriers with finer-grained point-to-point synchroniza- 
tion at the level of grid points to obtain some overlap across phases; however, in this 
case the overlap is likely to be too small to justify the programming complexity and 
the overhead of many more synchronization operations. The second form of synchro- 
nization is the use of locks to provide mutual exclusion for global reductions, for 
example, to determine convergence in the solver. The work between synchronization 
points is large, typically proportional to the size of a process’s partition of a grid. 


Mapping 


Given the near-neighbor communication pattern, we would like to map processes to 
processors such that processes whose partitions are adjacent to each other in the 
grid run on processors that are near each other in the network topology. Our subgrid 
partitioning of two-dimensional grids clearly maps very well to a two-dimensional 
mesh network. However, as in all our programs, mapping of processes to processors 
is not enforced by the program but is left to the system. 


Summary 


Ocean is a good representative of many applications that stream through regular 
arrays. The computation-to-communication ratio is proportional to n//p for a prob- 
lem with n-by-n grids and p processors, load balance is good except when n is not 
large relative to p, and the parallel efficiency for a given number of processors 
increases with the grid size. Since a processor streams through its portion of the grid 
in each grid computation, since only a few instructions are executed per access to 
grid data during each sweep, and since significant potential exists for conflict misses 
across grids, data distribution in main memory can be very important on machines 
with physically distributed memory. 

Figure 3.15 shows the breakdown of execution time into busy, waiting at synchro- 
nization points, and waiting for data accesses to complete for a particular execution 
of Ocean with 1,030 x 1,030 grids using 2D and 4D arrays on a 32-processor SGI 
Origin2000 machine. This machine has very large per-processor second-level caches 
(4 MB), so with four-dimensional array representations each processor's partition 
tends to fit comfortably in its cache. The problem size is large enough relative to the 
number of processors that the inherent communication-to-computation ratio is quite 
low. The major bottleneck is the time spent waiting at barriers. Smaller problems 
would stress communication more, whereas larger problems and proper data distri- 
bution would put more stress on the local memory system. With two-dimensional 
arrays, the story is clearly different. Conflict misses are frequent, and with data being 
difficult to distribute appropriately in main memory many of these misses are not sat- 
isfied locally, leading to long latencies, contention, and high data wait time. 
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FIGURE 3.15 Execution time breakdown for Ocean on a 32-processor Origin2000. The size of 
each grid is 1,030 x 1,030, and the convergence tolerance is 10-3. The use of four-dimensional arrays to 
represent the two-dimensional grids in (b) clearly reduces the time spent stalled on the memory system 
(including communication). This data wait time is very small because a processor's partition of the grids 
it uses at a given time fit very comfortably in the large 4-MB second-level caches in this machine. With 
smaller caches or much bigger grids, the time spent stalled waiting for (local) data would have been 
much larger. 


3.5.2 Barnes-Hut 


The galaxy simulation has far more irregular and dynamically changing behavior 
than Ocean. Recall that it solves an n-body problem, in which the major computa- 
tional challenge is to compute the influences that n bodies in a system exert on one 
another. The algorithm it uses for computing forces on the stars, the Barnes-Hut 
method, is an efficient hierarchical method for solving the n-body problem in O(n 
log n) time. 


The Sequential Algorithm 


The galaxy simulation proceeds over hundreds of time-steps, each step computing 
the net force on every body and thereby updating that body’s position and other 
attributes. Recall the insight that the force calculation in the Barnes-Hut method is 
based on: if the magnitude of interaction between bodies falls off rapidly with dis- 
tance (as it does in gravitation), so the effect of a large group of bodies may be 
approximated by a single equivalent body if that group of bodies is far enough away 
from the point at which the effect is being evaluated. The hierarchical application of 
this insight implies that the farther away the bodies, the larger the group that can be 
approximated by a single body. 


8. In this and subsequent execution time breakdowns, there is no artificial final barrier to cause all pro- 
cesses to wait until the last is finished, as in Figure 3.12. 
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To facilitate a hierarchical approach, the Barnes-Hut algorithm represents the 
three-dimensional space containing the galaxies as a tree, as follows. The root of the 
tree represents a space cell containing all bodies in the system. The tree is built by 
adding bodies into the initially empty root cell and subdividing a cell into its eight 
equally sized children as soon as it contains more than a fixed number of bodies 
(here ten). The result is an oct-tree whose internal nodes are space cells and whose 
leaves contain the individual bodies.” Empty cells resulting from a cell subdivision 
are ignored. The tree (and the Barnes-Hut algorithm) is therefore adaptive in that it 
extends to more levels in regions that have high body densities. While we use a 
three-dimensional problem, Figure 3.16 shows a small two-dimensional example 
domain and the corresponding quadtree for simplicity. The positions of the bodies 
change across time-steps, so the tree is rebuilt every time-step. This results in the 
overall computational structure shown in Figure 3.17, with most of the time being 
spent in the force calculation phase. 

The tree is traversed once per body to compute the net force acting on that body. 
The force calculation algorithm for a body starts at the root of the tree and conducts 
the following test recursively for every cell it visits. If the center of mass of the cell is 
far enough away from the body, the entire subtree under that cell is approximated by 
a single body at the center of mass of the cell, and the force this center of mass exerts 
on the body is computed. The rest of that subtree is not traversed. If, however, the 

-center of mass is not far enough away, the cell must be “opened” and each of its sub- 
cells visited. A cell is determined to be far enough away if the following condition is 
satisfied: 


ic 6 (3.6) 


where | is the length of a side of the cell, d is the distance of the body from the center 
of mass of the cell, and @ is a user-defined accuracy parameter (@ is usually between 
0.5 and 1.2). In this way, a body traverses deeper into those parts of the tree repre- 
senting space that is physically close to it and groups distant bodies at a hierarchy of 
length scales. Since the expected depth of the tree is O(log n) and the number of 
bodies for which the tree is traversed is n, the expected complexity of the algorithm 
is O(n log n). Actually it is 


{= x n log n) 
ts) 


since @ determines the number of tree cells touched at each level in a traversal 
(smaller 6 implies greater accuracy and more tree cells touched). Bodies in denser 
parts of the space traverse deeper down the tree to compute the forces on them- 
selves, so the work associated with bodies is not uniform. 


. An oct-tree is a tree in which every node has a maximum of eight children. In two dimensions, a quadtree 
would be used, in which the maximum number of children is four. 
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FIGURE 3.16 Barnes-Hut: A two-dimensional particle distribution and the corresponding 
quadtree 
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FIGURE 3.17 Flow of computation in the Barnes-Hut application. The force computation phase 
of an n-body problem expands into three phases (shown on the right) in the Barnes-Hut method. 


Conceptually, the main data structure in the application is the Barnes-Hut tree. 
The tree is implemented in both the sequential and parallel programs with two 
arrays: an array of bodies and an array of tree cells. Each body and cell is represented 
as a structure or record. The fields for.a body include its three-dimensional position, 
velocity, acceleration, and mass. A cell structure also has pointers to its children in 
the tree, and a three-dimensional center of mass. There is also a separate array of 
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pointers to bodies and one of pointers to cells. Every process owns a contiguous 
chunk of pointers in these arrays, not necessarily of equal size, which in every time- 
step are set to point to the bodies and cells that are assigned to it in that time-step. 
Since the structure and partitioning of the tree changes across time-steps as the gal- 
axy evolves, the actual bodies and cells assigned to a process are not contiguous in 
the body and cell arrays. 


Decomposition and Assignment 


Each of the phases within a time-step is executed in parallel, with global barrier syn- 
chronization between phases. The natural unit of decomposition (task) in all phases 
is a body, except in computing the cell centers of mass, where it is a cell. 

Unlike Ocean, which has a regular and predictable structure of both computation 
and communication, the Barnes-Hut application presents many challenges for effec- 
tive assignment. First, the nonuniformity of the galaxy implies that both the amount 
of work per body and the communication patterns among bodies are nonuniform, so 
a good assignment cannot be discovered by inspection. Second, the distribution of 
bodies changes across time-steps, which means that static assignment is not likely to 
work well. Third, since the information needs in force calculation fall off with dis- 
tance equally in all directions, reducing interprocess communication demands that 
partitions be spatially contiguous and not biased in size toward any one direction. 
Fourth, the different phases in a time-step have different distributions of work 
among the bodies/cells, and hence different preferred partitions. For example, the 
work in the update phase is uniform across all bodies, whereas that in the force cal- 
culation phase clearly is not. Another challenge for good performance is that the 
communication needed among processes is naturally fine grained and irregular. 

We focus our partitioning efforts on the force calculation phase since it is by far 
the most time-consuming. The partitioning is not modified for other phases in 
accordance with their needs since the cost of doing so, both in repartitioning and in 
loss of locality, outweighs the potential benefits and since similar partitions are likely 
to work well for tree building and moment calculation phases (although not for the 
update phase). 

We can use profiling-based semistatic partitioning in this application, taking 
advantage of the fact that although the spatial distribution of bodies at the end of the 
simulation may be radically different from that at the beginning, it evolves slowly 
with time and changes little between two successive time-steps. As we perform the 
force calculation phase in a time-step, we record the work done by every particle in 
that time-step (i.e., we count the number of interactions it computes with other 
bodies or cells). We then use this work count as a measure of the work associated 
with that particle in the next time-step. Work counting is cheap since it only 
involves incrementing a local counter when an (expensive) interaction is performed. 
Now we need to combine this load-balancing method with assignment techniques 
that also achieve the communication goal: keeping partitions contiguous in space 
and not biased in size toward any one direction. We briefly discuss two techniques: 
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the first because it is applicable to many irregular problems and the second because 
it is better suited to this application and is what our program uses. 

The first technique, called orthogonal recursive bisection (ORB), preserves phys- 
ical locality by partitioning the domain space directly. The space is recursively 
subdivided into two rectangular subspaces with equal work, using the preceding 
ioad-balancing measure, until one subspace per process remains (see Figure 
3.18[a]). Initially, all processes are associated with the entire domain space. Every 
time a space is divided, half the processes associated with it are assigned to each of 
the subspaces that result. The Cartesian direction in which division takes place is 
usually alternated with successive divisions, and a parallel median finder is used to 
determine where to split the current subspace. A separate binary tree of depth log p 
is used to keep track of the divisions and to implement ORB. (Details of using ORB 
for this application can be found in [Salmon 1990].) 

The second technique, called costzones, recognizes that the Barnes-Hut algo- 
rithm already has a representation of the spatial distribution of bodies encoded in its 
tree data structure. Thus, we can partition this existing data structure itself and 
thereby achieve the goal of partitioning space (see Figure 3.18[b]). Every internal 
cell stores the total cost associated with all the bodies it contains. The total work or 
cost in the system is divided among processes so that every process has a contigu- 
ous, equal range or zone of work (for example, a total work of 1,000 units would be 
split among 10 processes so that zone 1-100 units is assigned to the first process, 
zone 101-200 to the second, and so on). Which costzone a body in the tree belongs 
to can be determined by the total cost of an in-order traversal of the tree up to that 
body. Processes traverse the tree in parallel, picking up the bodies that belong in 
their costzone. (Details can be found in [Singh et al. 1995].) The costzones method 
is much easier to implement than ORB. While the two result in partitions with simi- 
lar load balance and inherent communication properties, the costzones method 
yields better overall performance in a shared address space. This is mostly because 
the time spent in the partitioning phase itself (i.e., computing the partitions) is 
much smaller, which illustrates the impact of extra work. 


Orchestration 


Orchestration issues in Barnes-Hut reveal many differences from Ocean, illustrating 
that even applications in scientific computing can have widely different behavioral 
characteristics of architectural interest. 


Spatial Locality While the shared address space makes it easy for a process to access 
the parts of the shared tree that it needs in all the computational phases, distributing 
data to keep a process's assigned bodies and cells in its local main memory is not as 
easy as in Ocean. First, data would have to be redistributed dynamically as assign- 
ments change across time-steps, which can be expensive. Second, the logical granu- 
larity of data (a particle/cell) is much smaller than the physical granularity of 
allocation in memory (a page), and the fact that bodies/cells assigned to the same 
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(a) ORB (b) Costzones 


FIGURE 3.18 Partitioning schemes for Barnes-Hut: ORB and costzones. ORB partitions space 
directly by recursive bisection, while costzones partition the tree. (b) shows both the partitioning of the 
tree and how the resulting space is partitioned by costzones. ORB leads to more regular (rectangular) 
partitions than costzones, but their communication and load balance properties are quite similar. 


process are contiguous in physical space does not mean that they are spatially con- 
tiguous in the body/cell arrays. Fixing these problems requires overhauling the data 
structures that store bodies and cells: using separate arrays or lists per process that 
are modified across time-steps as assignments change, and hence different data 
structures than those used in the sequential program. Fortunately, there is enough 
temporal locality in the application that data distribution is not so important in a 
shared address space (again unlike Ocean). In addition, the vast majority of the 
cache misses are to bodies and cells that are assigned to other processors anyway, so 
data distribution itself wouldn't help make the misses local. We therefore simply 
distribute pages of shared data in a round-robin interleaved manner among nodes, 
without attention to which node gets which pages. 

While in Ocean large cache blocks improve local access performance, limited 
only by partition size, here multiword cache blocks help exploit spatial locality only 
to the extent that reading a particle’s displacement or moment data involves reading 
several double-precision words of data. Very large transfer granularities might cause 
more fragmentation than useful prefetching to occur for the same reason that data 
distribution at page granularity is difficult: unlike in Ocean, locality of bodies/cells 
in the arrays does not match that in physical space (on which assignment is based), 
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so fetching data from more than one body/cell in the array upon a miss may be 
harmful rather than beneficial. Spatial locality depends on the size of a body or cell 
structure and does not improve much with thé number of bodies. 


Working Sets and Temporal Locality The first working set in this program contains 
the data used to compute forces between a single body-body or body-cell pair. The 
interaction with the next body or cell in the traversal will reuse this data. The sec- 
ond working set is the most important to performance. It consists of the data 
encountered in the entire tree traversal to compute the force on a single body. 
Because of the way partitioning is done, the next body on which forces are calcu- 
lated will be close to this body in space, so the tree traversal to compute the forces 
on that body will reuse most of this data. As we go from body to body, the composi- 
tion of this working set changes slowly, but the amount of reuse is tremendous, and 
the resulting working set is small even though overall a process accesses a very large 
amount of data in irregular ways. Much of the data in this working set is from other 
processes’ partitions, and most of this data is allocated nonlocally. Thus, it is the 
temporal locality exploited on shared data (both local and nonlocal) that is critical 
to the performance of the application, unlike in Ocean where it is data distribution. 

By the same reasoning that the complexity of the algorithm is 


of xn log n) 
) 


the expected size of this working set is proportional to 


1 
(3 x log n) 


even though the overall memory requirement of the application is close to linear in 
n: each particle accesses about this much data from the tree to compute the force on 
it. The constant of proportionality is small, being the amount of data accessed from 
each body or cell visited during force computation. Since this working set grows 
slowly and fits comfortably in modern second-level caches, we do not need to repli- 
cate data in main memory. In Ocean, some important working sets grow linearly 
with the data set size, and we do not always expect them to fit in the cache; however, 
proper data distribution is easy and keeps most cache misses local, so even in Ocean 
we do not need replication in main memory. 


Synchronization Barriers are used to maintain dependences among bodies and cells 
across some of the computational phases, such as between building the tree and 
using it to compute forces. The unpredictable nature of the dependences makes it 
difficult to replace the barriers by point-to-point synchronization at the granularity 
of bodies or cells, at least with the programming primitives we assume. The small 
number of barriers used in a time-step is independent of problem size or number of 
processors, depending only on the number of phases. 
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Synchronization is unnecessary within the force computation phase itself. While 
communication and sharing patterns in the application are irregular, they are phase 
structured. That is, although a process reads body and cell data from many other 
processes in the force calculation phase, the fields of a body structure that are writ- 
ten in this phase (the accelerations and velocities) are not the same as those that are 
read in it (the displacements and masses). The displacements are written only at the 
end of the update phase, and masses are not modified after initialization. However, 
in other phases, the program uses both mutual exclusion with locks and point-to- 
point event synchronization with flags in more interesting ways than Ocean. In the 
tree-building phase, a process that is ready to add a body to a cell must first obtain 
mutually exclusive access to the cell since other processes may want to read or mod- 
ify the cell at the same time. This is implemented with a lock per cell. The phase that 
calculates cell centers of mass is essentially an upward pass through the tree from 
the leaves to the root, computing the moments of cells from those of their children. 
Point-to-point event synchronization is implemented using flags to ensure that a 
parent does not read the moment of its child until that child has itself been updated 
by all its children. This is an example of multiple-producer, single-consumer group 
synchronization. There is no synchronization within the update phase. 

The work between synchronization points is large, particularly in the force com- 
putation and update phases, where it is 


of” log ") 

2 
and O(n/p), respectively. The need for locking cells in the tree-building and center- 
of-mass phases causes the work between synchronization points in those phases to 
be substantially smaller. 


Mapping 


The irregular nature makes this application more difficult to map perfectly for net- 
work locality in common networks such as meshes. The ORB partitioning scheme 
maps very naturally to a hypercube topology (discussed in Chapter 10) but not so 
well to a mesh or other less richly interconnected network. This property does not 
hold for costzones partitioning, which naturally maps to a one-dimensional array of 
processors but does not easily guarantee to keep communication local in most net- 


work topologies. 


Summary 


The Barnes-Hut application exhibits irregular, fine-grained, time-varying communi- 
cation and data access patterns that are becoming increasingly prevalent even in sci- 
entific computing as we try to model more complex natural phenomena. Successful 
partitioning techniques for this application are not obvious by inspection of the code 
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Process Process 

(a) Static assignment of bodies (b) Semistatic costzone assignment 


FIGURE 3.19 Execution time breakdown for Barnes-Hut with 512-K bodies on the Origin2000. 
The particular static assignment of bodies used is quite randomized, so given the large number of bod- 
ies relative to processors, the workload evens out due to the law of large numbers. The bigger problem 
with the static assignment is that because it is effectively randomized, the particles assigned to a proces- 
sor are not close together in space so the communication-to-computation ratio is much larger than in 
the semistatic scheme. This is why data wait time is much smaller in the semistatic scheme. If we had 
assigned contiguous areas of space to processes statically, data wait time would be small, but load 
imbalance and hence synchronization wait time would be large. Even with the current static assign- 
ment, there is no guarantee that the assignment will remain load balanced as the galaxy evolves over 
time. : 


and require the use of insights from the application domain. These insights allow us 
to avoid using fully dynamic assignment methods, such as task queues and stealing. 

Figure 3.19 shows the breakdown of execution time for this application on the 
32-processor SGI Origin2000 machine. Load balance is quite good even with a static 
partitioning of the array of body pointers to processors precisely because there is lit- 
tle relationship between the locations of the bodies in the array and in physical 
space. However, the data access cost for a static partition is high due to a consider- 
able amount of inherent and artifactual communication caused by the lack of conti- 
guity in physical space. Semistatic costzone partitioning reduces this data access 
overhead substantially without compromising load balance. 


3.5.3 Raytrace 


Recall that in ray tracing rays are shot through the pixels in an image plane into a 
three-dimensional scene and the paths of the rays are traced as they bounce around 
to compute a color and opacity for the corresponding pixels. The algorithm uses a 
hierarchical representation of space called a Hierarchical Uniform Grid (HUG), 
which is similar in structure to the oct-tree used by the Barnes-Hut application. The 
root of the tree represents the entire space enclosing the scene, and each leaf holds a 
linked list of the object primitives that fall into that leaf (the maximum number of 
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primitives per leaf is defined by the user, as are some other aspects of the tree struc- 
ture). The hierarchical grid or tree makes it efficient to skip empty regions of space 
when tracing a ray and quickly find the next interesting cell. 


The Sequential Algorithm 


For a given viewpoint, the sequential algorithm fires one ray into the scene through 
every pixel in the image plane. These initial rays are called primary rays. At the first 
object that a ray encounters (found by traversing the hierarchical uniform grid), it is 
first reflected toward every light source to determine whether it is in shadow from 
that light source. If it isn’t, the contribution of the light source to its color and 
brightness is computed. The ray is also reflected from and refracted through the 
object as appropriate. Each reflection and refraction spawns a new ray, which under- 
goes the same procedure recursively for every object that it encounters. Thus, each 
primary ray generates a tree of rays. Rays are terminated when they leave the volume 
enclosing the scene or according to some user-defined criterion (such as the maxi- 
mum number of levels allowed in a ray tree). Ray tracing, and computer graphics in 
general, affords several trade-offs between execution time and image quality, and 
many algorithmic optimizations have beeri developed to improve performance with- 
out significantly compromising image quality. 


Decomposition and Assignment 


There are two natural approaches to exploiting parallelism in ray tracing. One is to 
divide the space and, hence, the objects in the scene among processes and have a 
process compute the ray interactions that occur within its space. The unit of decom- 
position here is a subspace. When a ray leaves a process's subspace, it will be han- 
dled by the next process whose subspace it enters. This is called a scene-oriented 
approach. The alternative ray-oriented approach is to divide pixels in the image 
plane among processes. A process is responsible for the rays that are fired through its 
assigned pixels, and it follows a ray in its entire path through the scene, computing 
the interactions of the entire ray tree that the ray generates. The unit of decomposi- 
tion here is a primary ray. The decomposition unit can be made finer by allowing dif- 
ferent processes to process rays generated by the same primary ray (i.e., from the 
same ray tree) if necessary. The scene-oriented approach preserves more locality in 
the scene data since a process only touches the scene data in its subspace and the 
rays that enter that subspace. However, the ray-oriented approach is much easier to 
program—particularly starting from a sequential program that loops over rays—and 
to implement with low overhead in a shared address space since rays can be pro- 
cessed independently without synchronization and the scene data is read-only. It is 
also easily used in a message-passing model with explicit replication of nonlocal 
scene data. This program therefore uses a ray-oriented approach. The degree of con- 
currency for an n-by-n plane of pixels is O(n’) and is usually ample. 
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Unfortunately, a static block partitioning of the image plane would not be load 
balanced. Rays from different parts of the image plane might encounter very differ- 
ent numbers of reflections and hence very different amounts of work. The distribu- 
tion of work is highly unpredictable, so we use a distributed task-queuing system 
(one queue per processor) with task stealing for load balancing. 

To determine how to initially assign rays or pixels to processes, consider commu- 
nication. Since the scene data is read-only, it causes no inherent communication. If 
we replicated the entire scene on every node, there would be no communication at 
all except due to task stealing. However, this approach does not allow us to render a 
scene larger than what fits in a single node’s memory, so the data set size cannot 
scale with the number of processors used. Other than task stealing, communication 
is generated because only 1/p of the scene is allocated locally on a node while a pro- 
cess accesses the scene widely and unpredictably. To reduce this artifactual commu- 
nication, we would like processes to reuse scene data as much as possible rather 
than to access the entire scene randomly. For this, we can exploit spatial coherence 
in ray tracing: because of the way light is reflected and refracted, rays that pass 
through adjacent pixels from the same viewpoint are likely to traverse similar parts 
of the scene and to be reflected in similar ways. This suggests that we should use 
domain decomposition on the image plane to initially assign pixels to task queues. 
Since the adjacency or spatial coherence of rays works in all directions in the image 
plane, a block-oriented domain decomposition works well. This also reduces the 
communication of image pixels themselves. 

Given p processors, the image plane is partitioned into p rectangular blocks of 
size as close to equal as possible. Every image block or partition is further subdi- 
vided into fixed-size square image tiles, which are the units of task granularity and 
stealing (see Figure 3.20 for a four-process example). These tile tasks are initially 
inserted into the task queue of the processor to which that block is assigned. A pro- 
cessor ray traces the tiles in its block in scan-line order. When it has finished with its 
block, it steals tile tasks from other processors that are still busy. The choice of tile 
size is a compromise between preserving locality through spatial coherence and 
reducing the number of accesses to other processors’ queues, both of which reduce 
communication, and keeping the task size small enough to ensure good load bal- 
ance. We could also initially assign tiles to processes in an interleaved manner in 
both dimensions (called a scatter decomposition) to improve load balance in the ini- 
tial assignment and reduce task stealing at some cost in spatial coherence. 


Orchestration 


Given the preceding decomposition and assignment, let us examine spatial locality, 
temporal locality, and synchronization. 


Spatial Locality Most of the shared data accesses are to the scene data. However, 
because of changing viewpoints and the fact that rays bounce about unpredictably, it 
is impossible to divide the scene into parts that are each accessed only (or even dom- 
inantly) by a single process. In addition, the scene data structures are naturally small 
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A tile, the unit 


A block, the unit of task stealing 


of partitioning 


FIGURE 3.20 Image plane partitioning in Raytrace for four processors. Each tile 
contains several pixels. A contiguous block of tiles is assigned to every process. When a pro- 
cess has finished processing its assigned block, it steals available tiles from other processes. 


and linked together with pointers, so it is very difficult to distribute them among 
memories at the granularity of pages. We therefore resort to using a round-robin 
layout of the pages that hold scene data to reduce hot spots and contention. Image 
data is small, and we try to allocate the few pages it falls on in different memories as 
with scene data. The block assignment described previously preserves spatial local- 
ity at cache block granularity in the image plane quite well, though it can lead to 
some loss of locality at tile boundaries, particularly with task stealing. A strip 
decomposition in rows of the image plane would be better from the viewpoint of 
spatial locality but would not exploit spatial coherence in the scene so well. As in 
Ocean, the best choices may be architecture dependent, and the assignment can be 
easily parameterized. Spatial locality on scene data is not very high and does not 
improve with larger scenes. 


Temporal Locality Because of the read-only nature of the scene data, if there were 
unlimited capacity for replication, then only the first reference to nonlocally allo- 
cated data would cause communication. With finite replication capacity, on the 
other hand, data may be replaced and may have to be recommunicated. The domain 
decomposition and spatial coherence methods described earlier enhance temporal 
locality on scene data and reduce the sizes of the working sets. However, since the 
access patterns are so unpredictable due to the bouncing of rays, working sets are 
relatively large and ill defined. Note that most of the scene data accessed and hence 
the working sets are likely to be nonlocal. Nonetheless, this shared address space 
program does not replicate data in main memory: the working sets are not sharp, 
caches on machines are becoming larger, and replication in main memory has a cost, 
so it is unclear that the benefits outweigh the overhead. 


Synchronization and Granularity Only a single barrier is used after an entire scene is 
rendered and before it is displayed. Locks are used to protect task queues and for some 
global variables that track statistics for the program. The work between synchroniza- 
tion points is the work associated with a tile of rays, which is usually quite large. 
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3.5.4 


Mapping 


Since Raytrace has very unpredictable access and communication | patterns to its 
scene data, there is little scope for optimizing artifactual communication through 
mapping. The initial assignment partitions the image into a two-dimensional grid of 
blocks, making it natural to map to a two-dimensional mesh network, but the effect 
of mapping is not likely to be large. 


Summary 


This application tends to have large working sets and relatively poor spatial locality 
but a low communication-to-computation ratio as long as there is ample scene 
replication capacity. Figure 3.21 shows the breakdown of execution time on the 
Origin2000 machine for a standard data set consisting of a number of balls arranged 
in a bunch, illustrating the importance of task stealing in reducing load imbalance 
and hence wait time at barrier synchronization. The extra communication and syn- 
chronization incurred as a result of task stealing is well worthwhile. 


Data Mining 


A key difference in the data mining application from the previous ones is that the 
data being accessed and manipulated typically resides on disk rather than in mem- 
ory. It is very important to reduce the number of disk accesses since their cost is very 
high and to reduce the contention for a disk controller by different processors. The 
techniques for reducing disk access cost are essentially the same as those for reduc- 
ing communication and memory access cost. 

Recall the basic insight used in association mining: if an itemset of size k is large 
(i.e., it occurs in more than a threshold fraction of the transactions), then all subsets 
of that itemset must also be large. For illustration, consider a database consisting of 
five items—-A, B, C, D, and E—of which one or more may be present in a particular 
transaction. The items within a transaction are lexicographically sorted. Consider 
Ly, the list of large itemsets of size two. This list might be {AB, AC, AD, BC, BD, CD, 
DE}. The itemsets within L, are also lexicographically sorted. Given this L), the list 
of itemsets that are candidates for membership in L3 are obtained by performing a 
join operation on the itemsets in L,—that is, taking pairs of itemsets in L, that share 
a common first item (say, AB and AC) and combining them into a lexicographically 
sorted itemset of size three (here ABC). The resulting candidate list C3 in this case is 
{ABC, ABD, ACD, BCD}. Of these itemsets in C3, some may actually occur with 
enough frequency to be placed in L3, and so on. In general, the join operation to 
obtain C; from L;_) finds pairs of itemsets in L,_; whose first k — 2 items are the 
same and combines them to create a new itemset for C;,. Itemsets of size k — 1 that 
have common (k — 2)-sized prefixes are said to form an equivalence class (e.g., {AB, 
AC, AD}, {BC, BD}, {CD}, and {DE} in this example for k = 3). Only itemsets in the 
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FIGURE 3.21 Execution time breakdown for Raytrace with the balls data set on the 
Origin2000. Task stealing is clearly very important for balancing the workload (and hence reducing syn- 
chronization wait time at barriers) in this highly unpredictable application. 


same k — 2 equivalence class need to be considered together to form C; from L;_j, 
which greatly reduces the number of pairwise itemset comparisons we need to do to 
determine Cy). 


The Sequential Algorithm 


A simple sequential method for association mining is to first traverse the data set 
and record the frequencies of all itemsets of size one, thus determining L;. From Lj, 
we can construct the candidate list C) and then traverse the data set again to find 
which entries of C, occur frequently enough to be placed in L). From L3, we can 
construct C3 and then traverse the data set to determine L3, and so on until we have 
found L;. Although this method is simple, it requires reading all transactions in the 
database from disk k times, which is expensive. 

An alternative sequential algorithm seeks to reduce the amount of work done to 
compute candidate lists C;, from lists of large itemsets L;_; and especially to reduce 
the number of times data must be read from disk to determine the frequencies of the 
itemsets in C;. We have seen that equivalence classes can be used to achieve the first 
goal. In fact, they can be used to construct a method that achieves both goals 
together. The idea is to transform the way in which data is stored in the database. 
Instead of storing transactions in the form {T,, A, B, D, . . .|—where T,, is the trans- 
action identifier and A, B, D are items in the transaction—we can keep in the data- 
base records of the form {IS,, T), T>, T3, . . .}, where IS, is an itemset and T,, T,, and 
so on are transactions that contain that itemset. That is, a database record is main- 
tained per itemset rather than per transaction. If the large itemsets of size k — 1 (ice., 
the elements of L;_}) that are in the same k — 2 equivalence class are identified, then 
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computing the candidate list C; requires only examining all pairs of these itemsets. 
Since each itemset has its list of transactions attached, the size of each resulting 
itemset in C; can be computed at the same timeéas constructing the C;, itemset itself 
from a pair of L;_; itemsets, by simply computing the intersection of the transac- 
tions in that pair's lists. 


EXAMPLE 3.4 Suppose {AB, 1, 3, 5, 8, 9} and {AC, 2, 3, 4, 8, 10} are large itemsets of 
size two in the same one-equivalence class (they each start with A). How will the 
data be accessed in disk and memory? 


Answer The list of transactions that contain itemset ABC is {3, 8}, so the occurrence 
count of itemset ABC is two. This means that once the databese is transposed and 
the one-equivalence classes identified, the rest of the computation for a single one- 
equivalence class can be done to completion (i.e., all large itemsets of size k found) 
before considering any data from other one-equivalence classes. If a one- 
equivalence class fits in main memory, then after the transposition of the database 
a given data item needs to be read from disk only once, greatly reducing the 
number of expensive I/O accesses. A form of blocking for temporal locality has 
been achieved. # 


Decomposition and Assignment 


The two sequential methods also differ in their parallelization, with the latter 
method having advantages in this respect as well. To parallelize the first method, we 
could first divide the database among processors. At each step, a processor traverses 
only its local portion of the database to determine partial occurrence counts for the 
candidate itemsets, incurring no communication or nonlocal disk accesses in this 
phase. The partial counts are then merged into global counts to determine which of 
the candidates are large. Thus, in parallel this method requires not only multiple 
passes over the database but also interprocessor communication and synchroniza- 
tion at the end of every pass. 

In the second method, the equivalence classes that helped the sequential method 
reduce disk accesses are very useful for parallelization as well. Since the computa- 
tion on each one-equivalence class is independent of the computation on any other, 
we can simply divide the one-equivalence classes among processes that can thereaf- 
ter proceed independently for the rest of the program without communication or 
synchronization. The itemset lists (in the transformed format) corresponding to an 
equivalence class can be stored on the local disk of the process to which the equiva- 
lence class is assigned, so no need for remote disk access remains after this point. As 
in the sequential algorithm, each process can complete the work on one of its 
assigned equivalence classes before proceeding to the next one, so each itemset 
record from the local disk should also be read only once as part of its equivalence 
class. 

The challenge is ensuring a load-balanced assignment of equivalence classes to 
processes. A simple metric for load balance is to assign equivalence classes based on 
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the number of initial entries in them. However, as the computation unfolds to com- 
pute itemsets of size k, the amount of work is determined more closely by the num- 
ber of large itemsets that are generated at each step. Heuristic measures that estimate 
this or some other more appropriate work metric can be used as well. Otherwise, we 
may have to resort to dynamic tasking and task stealing, which can compromise 
much of the simplicity of this method (namely, that once processes are assigned 
their initial equivalence classes, they no longer have to communicate, synchronize, 
or perform remote disk access). 

The first step in this approach, of course, is to compute the one-equivalence classes 
and the large itemsets of size two in them as a starting point for the parallel assign- 
ment. To compute these itemsets, we are better off using the original transaction- 
oriented form of the database rather than the transformed version, so we do not trans- 
form the database yet (see Exercise 3.18). Every process sweeps over the transactions 
in its local portion of the database and, for each pair of items in a transaction, incre- 
ments a local counter for that item pair (the local counts can be maintained as a two- 
dimensional upper-triangular matrix, with the indices being items). The local counts 
are then merged, involving interprocess communication, and the large itemsets of size 
two are determined from the resulting global counts. These itemsets are then parti- 
tioned into one-equivalence classes, which are assigned to processes as described ear- 
lier. . 

The next step is to transform the database from the original {T,, A, B, D, . . .} 
organization by transaction to the {IS,, T,, T>, T3, . . .} organization by itemset, 
where the IS, are initially the size two itemsets. This can be done in two steps—a 
local step and a communication step. In the local step, a process constructs the par- 
tial transaction lists for large itemsets of size two from its local portion of the data- 
base. In the communication step, a process (at least conceptually) “sends” the lists 
for those size two itemsets whose one-equivalence classes are not assigned to it to 
the process to which they are assigned and “receives” from other processes the lists 
for the equivalence classes that are assigned to it. The incoming partial lists are 
merged into the local lists, preserving a lexicographically sorted order, after which 
the process holds the transformed database for its assigned equivalence classes. It 
can now compute the itemsets of size k step by step for each of its equivalence 
classes, without any communication, synchronization, or remote disk access (if 
there is no task stealing). At the end of the calculation, the results for the large item- 
sets of size k are available from the different processes. The communication step of 
the transformation phase is usually the most expensive step in the algorithm and is 
quite like transposing a matrix, except that the sizes of the communications among 
different pairs of processes are different. 


Orchestration 


Given this decomposition and assignment, let us examine spatial locality, temporal 
locality, and synchronization. 
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Spatial Locality The organization of the computation and the lexicographic sorting 


of the itemsets and transactions causes most of the traversals through the data to be 
simple front-to-back sweeps that exhibit very good predictability and spatial local- 
ity. This is particularly important in reading from disk, since it is important to amor- 
tize the high start-up costs of a disk read over a large amount of useful data. 


Temporal Locality As discussed earlier, proceeding over one equivalence class at a 


time is much like blocking, although how successful it is depends on whether the 
data for that equivalence class fits in main memory. As the computation for an equiv- 
alence class proceeds, the number of large itemsets becomes smaller, so reuse in main 
memory is more likely to be exploited. Note that here it is more likely that we are 
exploiting temporal locality in main memory rather than in the cache, although the 
techniques and goals are similar at any level of the extended memory hierarchy. 


Synchronization The major forms of synchronization are the reductions of partial 


occurrence counts into global counts in the first step of the algorithm (computing 
the large size two itemsets) and a barrier after this to begin the transformation 
phase. The reduction is required only for itemsets of size two since thereafter every 
process continues independently to compute the large itemsets of size k in its 
assigned equivalence classes. rurther synchronization may be needed if dynamic 
task management is used for load balancing. 


Mapping 


The communication to transform the database is all-to-all: a process may “send” dif- 
ferent itemsets of size two and their partial transaction lists to all other processes 
and may “receive” or read such lists from them all. It is difficult to map all-to-all 
communication in a contention-free manner to network topologies (like meshes or 
rings) that are not very richly interconnected. Endpoint contention is reduced by 
communication scheduling techniques such as having each processor i at step j 
exchange data with processor i xor j so that no processor or node is overloaded. 


Summary 


Data mining differs from the other application case studies since disk access is a 
major bottleneck, and parallelization techniques aim primarily to minimize its cost. 
The technique we have examined treats the disk as simply another, explicitly man- 
aged level of the extended memory hierarchy. Load balance is an outstanding ques- 
tion that can compromise some of the local properties of the parallel program. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAMMING MODELS 


We have seen throughout this and the previous chapter that while the decomposi- 
tion and assignment of a parallel program are often (but not always) independent of 
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the programming model, the orchestration step is highly dependent on it. In 
Chapter 1, we learned about the fundamental design issues that apply to any layer of 
the communication architecture, including the programming model. We learned 
that the two major programming models—a shared address space and explicit mes- 
sage passing between private address spaces—are fundamentally distinguished by 
functional differences, such as naming, replication, and synchronization. While 
either programming model can be implemented on any communication abstraction 
and hardware, the positions taken on these functional issues at a given layer affect 
(and are influenced by) performance characteristics, such as overhead, latency, and 
bandwidth. At that stage, we only dealt with those issues in the abstract and could 
not appreciate the interactions with applications and the implications regarding 
which programming models are preferable under what circumstances. Now that we 
have an in-depth understanding of several interesting parallel applications and 
understand the performance issues in orchestration, we can compare the program- 
ming models in light of application and performance characteristics. 

We will use the application case studies to illustrate the issues, assuming a 
generic multiprocessor architecture with physically distributed memory. For a 
shared address space, we assume that read (loads) and write (stores) to shared data 
are the nly communication mechanisms exported to the user, and we call this a 
read-write shared address space. Of course, in practice nothing stops a system from 
providing support for explicit messages as well as these primitives in a shared 
address space model, but we ignore this possibility for now. The shared address 
space model can be supported in a wide variety of ways at the communication 
abstraction and hardware/software interface (recall the discussion of naming models 
at the end of Chapter 1) with different granularities and different efficiencies for 
supporting communication, replication, and coherence. These affect the success of 
the programming model and will be discussed in detail in Chapters 8 and 9. Here we 
focus on the most common case in which a cache-coherent shared address space is 
supported efficiently at fine granularity—for example, with direct hardware support 
for a shared physical address space as well as for communication, replication, and 
coherence at the fixed granularity of cache blocks. However, contrast this common 
case with a hardware-supported shared address space without coherent replication, 
as provided by the BBN Butterfly and CRAY T3D and T3E machines. For the 
message-passing programming model, we will assume that it too is supported effi- 
ciently by the communication abstraction and the hardware/software interface. 

As application programmers, we view the programming model as our window to 
the communication architecture. Differences between programming models and 
how they are implemented have implications for ease of programming, for the 
structuring of communication, for performance, and for scalability. In addition to 
functional aspects (like naming, replication, and synchronization), there are organ- 
izational aspects (like the granularity at which communication is performed) and 
performance aspects (like the endpoint overhead of a communication operation) 
that differ across programming models and affect programming for performance. 
Other performance aspects (such as latency and available bandwidth) depend 
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largely on the network and network interface used and can be assumed to be equiv- 
alent. In addition, there are differences in the hardware overhead and complexity 
required to support the abstractions efficiently and in the ease with which they allow 
us to reason about or predict performance. Let us examine each of these aspects. The 
first three aspects we consider—naming, replication, and communication over- 
head—point to advantages of a read-write shared address space, whereas the oth- 
ers—message size, synchronization, hardware or design cost, and performance 
predictability—favor explicit message passing. 


Naming 


As seen, a shared address space makes naming logically shared data much easier for 
the programmer since any process can directly reference any data and the naming 
model is similar to that on a uniprocessor. Explicit messages are not necessary, and a 
process need not name other processes or know which processing node currently 
owns the data that it needs. In applications with regular, statically predictable com- 
munication needs, such as the equation solver kernel and Ocean, it is not difficult to 
determine which process's address space data resides in and to use explicit messages. 
However, matching ownership and use can be quite difficult, both algorithmically 
and for programming, in applications with irregular, unpredictable data needs. An 
example is Barnes-Hut, in which the parts of the tree that a process needs to traverse 
to compute forces on its bodies are not statically predictable and the ownership of 
bodies and tree cells changes with time. Determining which processes to communi- 
cate with requires extra work at run time. In Raytrace, rays shot by a process bounce 
unpredictably around scene data, so if data is distributed among the private address 
spaces of processes, then it is difficult to determine who owns the next set of data 
needed. These difficulties can be overcome, but this requires either altering and add- 
ing substantial complexity to the algorithm (e.g., adding an extra phase in every 
time-step to compute who needs what data and then transferring that data in 
Barnes-Hut [Salmon 1990] or using a scene-oriented rather than a ray-oriented 
approach in Raytrace), replicating the entire shared data structure on all nodes (not 
a scalable solution), or emulating an application-specific shared address space in 
software by hashing from bodies, cells, or scene data to processing nodes. These 
application-level naming solutions greatly change program appearance and are often 
among the greatest sources of run-time overhead. They are discussed further in 


(Singh, Hennessy, and Gupta 1995; Singh, Gupta, and Levoy 1994; Warren and 
Salmon 1993). 


Replication 


Several issues distinguish how replication of nonlocal data is managed: (1) Who is 
responsible for replication, that is, for making local copies of the data? (2) Where in 
the local memory hierarchy is the replication done? (3) At what granularity is data 
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allocated in replication store? (4) How are the values of replicated data kept coher- 
ent? (5) And how is the replacement of replicated data managed? 

With the separate, private virtual address spaces of the message-passing model, 
the only way to replicate communicated data is to copy the data into a process's pri- 
vate address space explicitly in the application program. The replicated data is 
explicitly renamed in the new address space, so both the virtual and physical 
addresses may be different for the two processes; their copies have nothing to do 
with each other as far as the system is concerned. Data is always replicated in main 
memory first (when the copies are made), and only data from the local main mem- 
ory enters the processor cache. The granularity of allocation in the local memory is 
variable and user dependent. Ensuring that the values of replicated data are kept up- 
to-date (coherent) must be done by the program through explicit messages. We shall 
discuss replacement shortly. . 

Recall that in a shared address space, since nonlocal data is accessed through 
ordinary processor reads and writes and communication is implicit, opportunities 
exist for the system to replicate data transparently to the user—without copying or 
explicit renaming in the program—just as caches do in uniprocessors. This opens up 
a wide range of possibilities. For example, in a shared physical address space system, 
nonlocal data transparently enters the processor’s cache subsystem upon access, 
without being replicated in main memory. Replication happens very close to the pro- 
cessor and at the relatively fine granularity of cache blocks, and data is kept coherent 
by hardware. Other systems may replicate data transparently in main memory first 
—either at cache block granularity through additional hardware support or at page 
or object granularity through system software—and may preserve coherence 
through a variety of methods and granularities that we discuss in Chapter 9. Still 
other systems may choose not to support transparent replication and/or coherence, 
leaving them to the user (for example, in the CRAY T3D and T3E systems). 

Finally, let us examine the replacement of locally replicated data due to finite 
capacity. How replacement is managed has implications for the amount of communi- 
cated data that needs to be replicated at a level of the local memory hierarchy at a 
time. For example, hardware caches manage replacement dynamically with every 
reference and at a fine spatial granularity so that the cache needs to be only as large 
as the active working set of the workload. When replication is managed by the user 
program, as in message passing, a similar effect can be achieved by maintaining a 
cache data structure in the application in local memory and using it to emulate a 
hardware cache for nonlocal data. However, managing this cache complicates pro- 
gramming, incurs run-time overhead for software lookups and address resolution, 
and naturally generates fine-grained messages upon cache misses. On the other 
hand, the software cache can be very large and managed in an application-specific 
manner. 

Typically, message-passing programs manage replacement less dynamically. 
Explicit local copies of communicated data are allowed to accumulate in local mem- 
ory and are flushed out explicitly at certain points in the program, typically after a 
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phase of computation when it can be determined that they are not needed for some 
time. This can require substantial extra memory for replication in some irregular 
applications, such as Barnes-Hut and Raytrace. ‘For read-only data like the scene in 
Raytrace, many message-passing programs simply replicate the entire data set on 
every processing node, solving the naming problem and almost eliminating commu- 
nication but also eliminating the ability to run larger problems on larger systems. In 
the Barnes-Hut application, in one prominent approach (Salmon 1990), a process 
first replicates locally all the data it needs to compute forces on all its assigned bodies 
and only then begins to compute forces. While this means that no communication 
takes place during the force calculation phase, the amount of data replicated in main 
memory is larger by several factors than the process's assigned partition of data and 
certainly much larger than the active working set, which is the data needed to com- 
pute forces on only one particle. This active working set in a shared addtess space 
typically fits in the processor cache, so there is no need for replication in main mem- 
ory at all. In message passing, the large amount of replication can limit the scalability 
of the approach. For these reasons as well as for its generality, the approach of emu- 
lating a shared address space in software using hashing and of managing replication 
more dynamically using a fixed-size software cache (which is flushed at phase bound- 
aries for coherence) is becoming increasingly popular for these irregular applications, 
especially as message passing becomes more efficient for small messages. 


Overhead and Granularity of Communication 


The overhead of initiating and receiving communication is greatly influenced by the 
extent to which the necessary tasks can be performed by hardware rather than being 
delegated to software, particularly to the operating system. Recall that in a shared 
physical address space the underlying uniprocessor hardware mechanisms suffice 
for address translation and protection (even when memory is physically distributed) 
since the shared address space is simply a large flat address space. Simply doing 
address translation for shared data accesses in software as opposed to hardware 
reduced Barnes-Hut performance by about 20% in one set of experiments (Scales 
and Lam 1994). The other major component of overhead is buffer management: 
incoming and outgoing communications need to be temporarily buffered in the net- 
work interface to allow multiple communications to be in progress simultaneously 
and to stage data through a communication pipeline. Communication at the fixed 
granularity of words or cache blocks makes it easy to manage buffers very efficiently 
in hardware. These factors combine to keep the overhead of communicating each 
cache block quite low on cache-coherent shared address space machines (a few 
cycles to a few tens of cycles, depending on the implementation and integration of 
the communication assist). On the other hand, automatic transfer of fixed-size 
blocks may lead to significant artifactual communication if spatial locality is poor. 
In fact, the issue of communication granularity raises an important, if subtle, dif- 
ference between a cache-coherent shared address space and one that provides trans- 
parent naming but not coherent replication (as in the CRAY T3D and T3E). In the 
former case, communication is performed transparently at a larger granularity than 
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the word being referenced (e.g., a cache block). The cost of communication is thus 
amortized without the programmer having to worry about preserving the coherence 
of the rest of the transferred data; the system takes this responsibility. In the latter 
case, however, replication and coherence are the programmer's responsibility; so on 
a miss, the system fetches only the referenced word (otherwise, the burden on the 
programmer may be too large). 

In message-passing systems, local references incur no more overhead than on a 
uniprocessor. Communication messages, however, are very flexible and therefore 
incur a lot of overhead. The variety of message types requires software overhead to 
decode the type of message and execute the corresponding handler routine at the 
sending or receiving end. The flexible message length, together with the use of asyn- 
chronous and nonblocking messages, complicates buffer management so that sys- 
tem software must often be invoked to temporarily store messages. Finally, sending 
explicit messages between arbitrary address spaces requires that the operating sys- 
tem on a node (or hardware support) intervene to provide protection. The software 
overhead for buffer management and protection can be substantial, particularly 
when the operating system must be invoked. A lot of recent design effort has 
focused on streamlined network interfaces and message-passing mechanisms that 
significantly reduce per-message overhead. These approaches can restrict flexibility 
and are discussed in Chapter 7. Nevertheless, the overhead per message is likely to 
remain several times as large as that of hardware-supported read-write shared 
address space interfaces, limiting the effectiveness of approaches that naturally gen- 
erate fine-grained communication in irregular applications. 

These three issues—naming, replication, and communication overhead—have 
pointed to the advantages of an efficiently supported shared address space for paral- 
lel programming. Let us now examine issues that favor message passing. 


Block Data Transfer 


Implicit communication through reads and writes in a hardware-supported cache- 
coherent shared address space typically causes a message to be generated for each 
reference, or at least for each cache block, that requires communication. The com- 
munication is usually initiated by the process that needs the data, via a cache miss, 
and we call it receiver-initiated communication. While the hardware support pro- 
vides efficient fine-grained communication, communicating one cache block at a 
time is not the most efficient way to communicate a large chunk of data from one 
processor to another. We would rather amortize the overhead and latency by com- 
municating the data in a single message or a group of large messages, a method 
called block data transfer. 

Explicit communication, as in message passing, allows greater flexibility in 
choosing the sizes of messages and in choosing whether communication is receiver 
initiated or sender initiated, thus naturally enabling block transfer. Explicit commu- 
nication can even be added to a hardware-coherent shared address space naming 
model, giving the programmer a choice of communication methods, and it is also 
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possible for the system to make communication coarser grained transparently 
underneath a read-write programming model in some cases of predictable communi- 
cation. However, the natural communication structure promoted by a shared 
address space is fine grained and usually receiver initiated. The advantages of block 
transfer in a hardware-supported shared address space are somewhat complicated by 
the availability of alternative latency tolerance techniques, but it clearly does have 
advantages. 


Synchronization 


The fact that synchronization can be contained in the (explicit) communication 
itself in message passing, while it is usually explicit and separate from the implicit 
data communication in a shared address space, tends to eliminate much of the pro- 
gramming concern over synchronization. Mutual exclusion is provided automati- 
cally, and few flags are used. Thus subtle race conditions and timing bugs may be 
less common in message passing. In addition, the difficulties of fine-grained sharing 
and replication tend to lead programmers to use more structured, sometimes more 
primitive algorithms with simpler orchestration. However, the advantage becomes 
less significant when asynchronous message passing is used, in which case separate 
event synchronization must be employed anyway to preserve correctness. 


Hardware Cost and Design Complexity 


The hardware cost and design time required to efficiently support the desirable fea- 
tures of a shared address space are greater than those required to support a message- 
passing abstraction. Since all memory transactions must be observed to determine 
when nonlocal cache misses occur, at least some functionality of the communication 
assist must be integrated quite closely into the processing node. A system with trans- 
parent replication and coherence in hardware caches requires further hardware sup- 
port and the implementation of fairly complex coherence protocols. In the message- 
passing abstraction the assist does not need to see memory references and can be 
less closely integrated, for example, on the I/O bus. The actual hardware cost and 
complexity for supporting the different abstractions are discussed in Chapters 5, 7, 
and 8. 

Cost and complexity, however, are more complicated issues than assist hardware 
cost and design time. For example, if the amount of replication needed in a message- 
passing program is indeed much larger than that needed in a cache-coherent shared 
address space (due to differences in how replacement is managed, as discussed ear- 
lier, or due to replication of the operating system), then the memory required for 
this replication should be compared to the hardware cost of supporting a shared 
address space. The same goes for the recurring cost or “design time” of developing 
effective programs on a machine. The design cost of protocols also diminishes with 
growing experience. In practice, cost.and price are also determined largely by vol- 
ume of sales, engineering design experience, and business rather than purely techni- 
cal factors. 
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Performance Model 


Finally, in designing parallel programs for an architecture we would like to have at 
least a rough performance model that we can use to predict whether one implementa- 
tion of a program will be better than another and to guide the structure of communi- 
cation. A performance model has three aspects. First, we must model the 
characteristics of the machine; for example, the key system granularities and the costs 
of primitive events, such as communication messages. Second, we must model the 
characteristics of the application; for example, the frequency and burstiness of the 
primitive events in the parallel program. And third, we must develop an analytical or 
numerical performance model that takes these two sets of characteristics as inputs 
and predicts the execution time. Modeling machine characteristics is usually not very 
difficult, and we have seen a simple model of communication cost in this chapter. 
Modeling application characteristics, however, can be quite difficult, especially when 
the application is complex and irregular. And developing a good analytical perfor- 
mance model is difficult when contention is a significant issue. It is the difficulty of 
modeling application characteristics that makes predicting performance in a shared 
address space more difficult than in message passing, since the events of interest are 
not explicit in the program. For a programmer, the performance guidelines in mes- 
sage passing are at least clear: messages are expensive; send them infrequently. In a 
shared address space, particularly one with coherent replication, performance model- 
ing is complicated by the very same properties that make developing a program eas- 
ier: naming, replication, and coherence are all implicit (i.e., transparent to the 
programmer), so it is difficult to determine how much communication occurs and 
when. Artifactual communication is also implicit and is particularly difficult to pre- 
dict. (Consider cache mapping conflicts that generate communication!) The resulting 
programming guidelines are much more vague: try to exploit temporal and spatial 
locality and use data layout when necessary to keep communication levels low. The 
problem is similar to how implicit caching makes performance difficult to predict 
even on a uniprocessor, thus complicating the use of the simple von Neumann model 
of a computer, which assumes that all memory references have equal cost. However, it 
is of far greater magnitude here since the cost of communication is much larger than 
that of local memory access on a uniprocessor, and there is much greater opportunity 
for contention. 


Summary 


The major potential advantages of implicit communication in the shared address 
space model are programming ease and performance in the presence of fine-grained 
data sharing (at least when the model is supported in hardware). The major poten- 
tial advantages of explicit communication, as in message passing, are the benefits of 
block data transfer, the fact that synchronization may be subsumed in message 
passing, better performance guidelines and prediction ability, and the ease of build- 


ing machines. 
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Given these trade-offs, the questions that an architect has to answer are 


a Is it worthwhile to provide hardware support for a shared address space (i.e., 
transparent naming), is software support enough, or is it easy enough for pro- 
grammers to manage all communication explicitly? 

w Ifashared address space is worthwhile, is it also worthwhile to provide hard- 
ware support for transparent replication and coherence? 

m If the answer to either of the preceding questions is yes, then is the implicit 
communication enough or should there also be hardware support for explicit 
message passing among processing nodes that can be used when desired? 


The answers to these questions depend on both application characteristics and 
cost. Affirmative answers to any of the questions naturally lead to other questions 
regarding how efficiently the feature should be supported and at what granularities, 
which raises other sets of cost, performance, and programming trade-offs that will 
become clearer as we proceed through the book. Experience shows that as applica- 
tions become more complex and irregular, the usefulness of transparent naming and 
replication increases, which argues for supporting a shared address space abstraction. 
However, since communication is naturally fine grained—especially in irregular 
applications—and since large granularities of communication and coherence cause 
performance problems, supporting a shared address space effectively requires an 
aggressive communication architecture with hardware support for most functions. 
Many computer companies are now building such machines as their high-end 
parallel systems. On the other hand, clusters of inexpensive workstations or multi- 
processors are also increasingly popular. These systems are usually programmed 
using message passing because of its better-defined performance model, the tendency 
to use larger messages and amortize overhead, and the explicit control and lack of 
sensitivity to fixed-size machine granularities. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The characteristics of parallel programs have important implications for the design 
of multiprocessor architectures. Certain key observations about program behavior 
led to some of the most important advances in uniprocessor computing: the recogni- 
tion of temporal and spatial locality in program access patterns led to the design of 
caches, and an analysis of instruction usage led to streamlined instruction set 
design. In multiprocessors, the performance penalties for mismatches between 
application requirements and what the architecture provides are much larger, so it is 
all the more important that we understand the parallel programs and other work- 
loads that are going to run on these machines. 

Historically, many different parallel architectural genres led to many different pro- 
gramming styles and very little portability. Today, the architectural convergence has 
led to a common ground for the development of portable software environments and 
programming languages. The way we think about the parallelization process and 
many of the key performance issues is largely similar in both the shared address 
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space and message-passing programming models, although the specific granulari- 
ties, performance characteristics, and orchestration techniques are different. While 
we analyze the trade-offs between shared address space and message passing, both 
are flourishing in different portions of the architectural design space. 

Another effect of architectural convergence has been a clearer articulation of the 
performance issues against which software must be designed. Historically, the major 
focus of theoretical parallel algorithm development ‘has been the PRAM model, 
which ignores data access and communication cost and considers only load balance 
and extra work (some variants of the PRAM model capture some serialization effects 
when different processors try to access the same data word). The PRAM model is 
very useful in understanding the inherent concurrency in an application, which is 
the first conceptual step in developing a parallel program; however, it does not take 
important realities of modern systems into account, such as the fact that data access 
and communication costs are often the dominant components of execution time. 
Historically, communication has been treated separately, and the major focus in its 
treatment has been mapping the communication to different network topologies. 
With a clearer understanding of the importance of communication and the impor- 
tant costs in a communication transaction on modern machines, two things have 
happened. First, models that help analyze communication cost and hence improve 
the structure of communication have been developed, such as the bulk synchronous 
programming (BSP) model (Valiant 1990) and the LogP model (Culler et al. 1993), 
with the hope of replacing the PRAM as the de facto model used for parallel algo- 
rithm analysis. These models strive to expose the important costs associated with a 
communication event—such as latency, bandwidth, or overhead—-as we have done 
in this chapter, allowing an algorithm.designer to factor them into the comparative 
analysis of parallel algorithms. The BSP model also provides an elegant framework 
that can be used to reason about communication and parallel performance. Second, 
the emphasis in modeling communication cost has shifted to the cost at the nodes 
that are the endpoints of the communication message, so the number of messages 
and contention at the endpoints have become more important than mapping to net- 
work topologies. In fact, both the BSP and LogP models ignore network topology 
completely, modeling network delay as a constant value! 

Models such as BSP and LogP are important steps toward a realistic architectural 
model against which to design and analyze parallel algorithms. By changing the values 
of the key parameters in these models, we may be able to determine how an algorithm 
would perform across a range of architectures and how it might be best structured for 
different architectures or for portable performance. However, much more difficult 
than modeling the architecture as a set of parameters is modeling the behavior of the 
parallel algorithm or application, particularly when it is not regular in structure, 
which is the other side of the modeling equation (Singh, Rothberg, and Gupta 1994). 
The key questions here include the following: What is the communication-to- 
computation ratio? How does it change with replication capacity? How do the access 
patterns interact with the granularities of the extended memory hierarchy? How 
bursty is the communication? And how can this be incorporated into the performance 
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model? Modeling techniques that can capture these characteristics for realistic appli- 
cations and integrate them with machine models like BSP or LogP have yet to be 
developed. 

This chapter has discussed some of the key performance properties of parallel pro- 
grams and their interactions with the basic provisions of a multiprocessor’s extended 
memory hierarchy and communication architecture. These properties include load 
balance; the communication-to-computation ratio; aspects of orchestrating com- 
munication that affect communication cost; data locality and its interactions with 
replication capacity and with the granularities of allocation, transfer, and coherence 
to generate artifactual communication; and the implications for communication 
abstractions and the hardware/software interface that a machine may support. We 
have seen that the performance issues trade off with one another and that the art of 
producing a good parallel program lies in obtaining the right compromise between 
conflicting demands. Programming for performance is also a process of successive 
refinement; decisions made in the early steps may have to be revisited based on sys- 
tem or program characteristics discovered in later steps. Achieving the performance 
potential can take considerable effort, depending on both the application and the 
system. Further, the extent and manner in which different techniques are incorpo- 
rated can greatly affect the characteristics of the workload presented to the architec- 
ture. We have examined in depth the four application case studies that were 
introduced in Chapter 2 and have seen how these issues play out in each of them. We 
shall encounter several of these performance issues again in more detail as we con- 
sider architectural design options, trade-offs, and evaluation in the rest of the book. 
However, with the knowledge of parallel programs that we have developed, we are 
now ready to understand how to use the programs as workloads to evaluate parallel 
architectures and trade-offs. 


EXERCISES 


For which of the applications that we have described (Ocean, Barnes-Hut, Raytrace, 
Data Mining) have we followed the view of decomposing data rather than computa- 
tion and using an owner computes rule in our parallelization? What would be the 
problem(s) with using a strict data distribution and owner computes rule in the 
others? How would you address the problem(s)? 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of using distributed task queues (as 
opposed to a global task queue) to implement load balancing? Do small tasks inher- 


ently increase communication, contention, and task management overhead in each 
case? 


Draw one arc from each kind of memory system traffic (the list on the left) to the 
solution technique (on the right) that is the most effective way to reduce that 


source of traffic in a machine that supports a shared address space with physically 
distributed memory. 


ORs) 


3.3 


3.6 


af 
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Kinds of Memory System Traffic Solution Techniques 
Cold-start traffic Large cache sizes 

Inherent communication Data placement 

Extra data communication on a miss Algorithm reorganization 
Capacity-generated communication Larger cache block size 
Capacity-generated local traffic Data structure reorganization 


Under what conditions would the sum of busy-useful time across processes (in the 
execution time breakdowns) not equal the busy-useful time for the sequential pro- 
gram, assuming both the sequential and parallel programs are deterministic? Pro- 
vide examples. 


As an example of hierarchical parallelism, consider an algorithm frequently used in 
medical diagnosis and economic forecasting. The algorithm propagates information 
through a network or graph such as the one in Figure 3.22. Every node represents a 
matrix of values. The arcs correspond to dependences between nodes and are the 
channels along which information must flow. The algorithm starts from the nodes 
at the bottom of the graph and works upward, performing matrix operations at 
every node encountered along the way. It affords parallelism at a minimum of two 
levels: nodes that do not have an ancestor-descendent relationship in the traversal 
can be computed in parallel, and the matrix computations within a node can be 
parallelized as well. How would you parallelize this algorithm, and what character- 
istics of the network or graph would most affect your decisions? What are the 
trade-offs that are most important? 


To illustrate levels of parallelism, the chapter described an application that routes 
wires to connect pins in a VLSI chip or board. Three levels of parallelism are avail- 
able: across wires, across segments within a wire that each touch only a pair of pins, 
and across the set of possible routes evaluated for a given segment. What are the 
trade-offs in determining which level to pick? What parameters of the input and of 
the machine affect your decision? What you would you pick for this case: 30 wires, 
24 processors, 5 segments per wire, and 10 routes per segment, with each route 
evaluation taking the same amount of time? If you had to pick one level of parallel- 
ism and be tied to it for all cases, which would you pick? (You can make and state 
reasonable assumptions to guide your answer.) 


If E is the set of sections of the algorithm that are enhanced through parallelism, f, 
is the fraction of the sequential execution time taken up by the kth enhanced sec- 
tion when run on a uniprocessor, and s;, is the speedup obtained through parallel- 
ism on the kth enhanced section, derive an expression for the overall speedup 
obtained. Apply it to the broadcast approach for Gaussian elimination at element 
granularity. Draw a rough concurrency profile for the computation (a graph show- 
ing the amount of concurrency versus time where the unit of time is a logical oper- 
ation, say, updating an interior active element). Assume a 100 x 100 element 
matrix. Estimate the speedup, ignoring memory referencing and communication 
costs. 
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1. Update matrix 
with incoming 
data 

2. Perform matrix- 

vector multiply 

to compute 
outgoing data 


FIGURE 3.22 Levels of parallelism in a graph computation. The work within a graph 
node is shown in the expanded node on the left. 


3.8 Consider the parallel Gaussian elimination algorithms discussed in Exercises 2.7— 
2.10. 


a. Draw a concurrency profile showing the available concurrency versus time for 
the “broadcast” version. Assume that each update to a grid element is a single 
unit of time and of computation. 


b. For an n-by-n matrix and p processes, analyze the load imbalance and com- 
munication volume assuming an assignment in contiguous chunks of rows to 
processes. 


c. Do the same for an interleaved assignment of rows to processes. 


d. Now do the same for the pipelined version where the decomposition is still in 
rows. 


3.9 The concurrency in Gaussian elimination can also be enhanced by decomposing 
into individual elements rather than rows. Why is this? 


a. Draw a concurrency profile for the broadcast version in this case. 


b. A two-dimensional scatter (two-dimensional interleaved or cookie-cutter) 
assignment can be used at the granularity of individual elements instead of 
assignment in rows. Analyze the.load imbalance and communication volume 
in the broadcast version in this case. 
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c. Analyze the load imbalance and communication volume for a pipelined ver- 
sion assuming a two-dimensional interleaved assignment of elements. Is there 
a large difference now in load imbalance and communication volume com- 
pared to a broadcast version with the same assignment? 


d. Which of the versions discussed in this and the previous exercise do you 
think would actually perform best on a real machine and why? Can you think 
of a better decomposition and assignment? 


3.10 We have discussed the technique of blocking that is widely used in linear algebra 
algorithms to exploit temporal locality (see Section 3.3.1). Consider a sequential 
Gaussian elimination program. 


a. Write a blocked sequential version, using B-by-B blocks. 


b. Provide an analytical expression for the read-miss rate for both the original 
(unblocked) and blocked sequential programs on a system in terms of n and B. 
Assume that in the unblocked version, a row of the matrix does not fit in the 
cache, while in the blocked version, B is chosen so that a B-by-B block is sized 
so that it fits in about half the cache. Ignore cache conflicts, and count only 
access to matrix elements. What would the read-miss rate be in the two cases 
with a cache size of 16 KB, a matrix size of 1,024-by-1,024 elements, and a 
block size of B = 32. Assume no reuse of blocks across block operations. If read 
misses cost 50 cycles, what is the performance difference between the two ver- 
sions (counting each grid point update computation as one cycle and ignoring 
write accesses)? 


c. How would you partition the blocked version for parallel execution, assum- 
ing a broadcast approach? Write pseudocode, treating the computation for a 
block as a single pseudo-operation. 


d. Analyze the load imbalance and communication for this case, and compare 
with the previous partitioning approaches for the broadcast approach. 


e. Considering all performance issues, not just algorithmic ones, would you use 
the best blocked or unblocked versions for the parallel broadcast approach on 
a shared address space machine? Which would you use for a message-passing 
machine? Why? 

f. Considering pipelined approaches as well (with or without blocking), which 
approach would you choose overall for both a shared address space machine 
and a message-passing machine? 


3.11 Termination detection is an interesting aspect of task stealing. Consider a task- 
stealing scenario in which processes produce tasks as the computation is ongoing. 
Design a good tasking method (where to take tasks from, how to put tasks into the 
pool, etc.) and think of some good termination detection heuristics. Perform worst- 
case complexity analysis for the number of messages needed by the termination 
detection methods you consider. Which one would you use in practice? Write 
pseudocode for one that is guaranteed to work and should yield good performance. 
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3.12 Consider transposing a matrix in parallel from a source matrix to a destination 
matrix (i.e., B[i,j] = Alj,i]). 
a. How might you partition the two matrices among processes? Discuss some 
possibilities and the trade-offs. Does it matter whether you are programming a 
shared address space or message-passing machine? 


b. Why is the interprocess communication in a matrix transpose called all-to-all 
personalized communication? 


c. Write simple pseudocode for the parallel matrix transposition in a shared 
address space and in message passing (just the loops that implement the 
transpose). What are the major performance issues you consider in each case 
other than inherent communication and load balance, and how do you 
address them? 


d. Is there any benefit to blocking the parallel matrix transpose? Under what con- 
ditions? How would you block it? (It is not necessary to write out the full 
code.) What, if anything, is the difference between blocking here and in Gauss- 
ian elimination? 

3.13 The communication needs of applications, even expressed in terms of bytes per 
instruction, can help us do back-of-the-envelope calculations to determine the 
impact of increased bandwidth or reduced latency. For example, a Fast Fourier 
Transform (FFT) is an algorithm that is widely used in digital signal processing and 
climate modeling applications. A simple parallel FFT on n data points has a per- 
process computation cost of 


— 


and per-process communication volume of O(n/p), where p is the number of pro- 
cesses. The communication-to-computation ratio is therefore O(1/log n). Suppose 
for simplicity that all the constants in the preceding expressions are unity and that 
we are performing an n = 1 M (or 27°) point FFT on p = 1,024 processes. Let the 
average communication latency for a word of data (a point in the FFT) be 200 pro- 
cessor cycles, and let the communication bandwidth between any node and the net- 
work be 100 MB/s. Assume no load imbalance or synchronization cost, and ignore 
contention in the network. 


a. With no latency hidden, for what fraction of the execution time is a process 
stalled due to communication latency? 


b. What would be the impact on execution time of halving the communication 
latency? 


c. What are the node-to-network bandwidth requirements without latency 
hiding? 
d. What are the node-to-network bandwidth requirements assuming all latency 


is hidden, and does the machine satisfy them? If it does not, then what (qual- 
itatively) will be the impact? 


oAt 
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Consider the use of replication to reduce data traffic. 


a. What kind of data (local, nonlocal, or both) can constitute the relevant work- 
ing set in (i) main memory in a message-passing abstraction? (ii) a processor 
cache in a message-passing abstraction? (iii) a processor cache in a cache- 
coherent shared address space abstraction? 


b. A proposal for cache-coherent machines has been to provide hardware sup- 
port for fine-grained, coherent replication in main memory as well. Do you 
think this would be worthwhile? Under what conditions, and what do you 
think are the main drawbacks? For which of the case study applications in 
this chapter is it likely to be beneficial? 


Write pseudocode for a reduction and a broadcast among p processes: first using a 
linear, O(p) method and then using a tree-based, O(log p) method. Do this both for 
a shared address space and for message passing. 


Write the equation solver kernel in a shared address space using a four-dimensional 
array representation for the grid in a manner such that the shape of the contiguous 
partitions (e.g., strips versus blocks or the number of processes along each dimen- 
sion of the grid) can be specified as program input. 


After the assignment of tasks to processors, the issue of scheduling the tasks that a 
process is assigned in some temporal order still remains. What are the major issues 
involved here? Which are the same as on uniprocessor programs and which are dif- 
ferent? Construct examples that highlight the impact of poor scheduling in the 
different cases. 


In the Data Mining case study, why are itemsets of size two computed from the orig- 
inal format of the database rather than from the transformed format? Analyze the 
computational complexity in each case. 


You have been given the job of creating a word count program for a major book 
publisher. You will be working on a shared memory multiprocessor with 32 proces- 
sors. Your only stated interface is get_words, which takes as its parameter an 
array and on return places in the array the book’s next 1,000 words to be counted. 
The main work each processor will do should look like this: 


while(get_words(word)) { 
for: (1=0;71<1000; i++) { 
PeawOGGT tes i a TS 
increment its count 
else 
add word to list 
} 


} 
/*Once all words have been logged, the list should be printed out*/ 


Using pseudocode, create a detailed description of the control flow and data 
structures that you will use for this parallel program. Your method should attempt 
to minimize space, synchronization overhead, and memory latency. This problem 
allows you a lot of flexibility, so state all assumptions and design decisions. 
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Workload-Driven Evaluation 


The field of computer architecture is becoming increasingly quantitative. Design fea- 
tures are adopted only after detailed evaluations of trade-offs have been made. Once 
systems are built, they are evaluated and compared both by architects to understand 
the trade-offs and by users to make procurement decisions. In uniprocessor design, a 
rich base of existing machines and widely used applications supports the process of 
identifying and evaluating trade-offs; it is one of careful extrapolation from known 
quantities. Designers isolate performance characteristics of the machines by using 
microbenchmarks—small programs | that stress a particular machine feature. Popular 
workloads are codified in standard benchmark suites, such as the Standard Perfor- 
mance Evaluation Corporation (SPEC) benchmark suite (SPEC 1995) for engineer- 
ing workloads, and measurements are made on a range of existing design alternatives. 
Based on these measurements, assessments of emerging technology, and expected 
changes in the requirements of applications, designers propose new alternatives. The 
ones that appear promising are typically evaluated through simulation. First, a simu- 
lator—a program that simulates the design with and without the proposed feature of 
interest—is written. Then a number of programs or multiprogrammed workloads are 
chosen, either from the standard benchmark suites or other workloads representative 
of those that are likely to run on the machine. These workloads are run through the 
simulator and the performance impact of the feature determined. This, together with 
the estimated cost of the feature in hardware and design time, determines whether 
the feature will be included. Simulators are written to be flexible so that organiza- 
tional and performance parameters can be varied to understand their impact as well. 

Good workload-driven evaluation is a difficult and time-consuming process, even 
or uniprocessor systems. The workloads need to be renewed as technology and 
usage patterns change. Industry-standard benchmark suites are revised every few 
years. In particular, the input data sets used for the programs affect many of the key 
interactions with the systems and determine whether or not the important features 
of the system are stressed. These interactions must be understood and reflected in 
the use of the workloads. For example, to take into account the huge increases in 
processor speeds and changes in cache sizes, a major change from the SPEC92 
benchmark suite to the SPEC95 suite was the use of larger input data sets to stress 
the memory system. Also, accurate simulators are costly to develop and verify, and 
the simulation runs consume huge amounts of computing time. However, these 
efforts are well rewarded because good evaluation yields good design. 
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As multiprocessor architecture has matured and greater continuity has been 
established from one generation of machines to the next, a similar quantitative 
approach has been adopted. Whereas early parallel machines were in many cases 
like bold works of art, relying heavily on the designer's intuition, modern design 
involves considerable evaluation of proposed design features. Here too, workloads 
are used both to evaluate real machines as well as to extrapolate to proposed designs 
and explore trade-offs through software simulation. For multiprocessors, the work- 
loads of interest are either parallel programs or multiprogrammed mixes of sequen- 
tial and parallel programs. Evaluation is a critical part of the new engineering 
approach to multiprocessor architecture; it is very important to understand the key 
evaluation issues before examining the core of multiprocessor architecture or the 
trade-offs evaluated in this book. 

Unfortunately, the job of workload-driven evaluation for multiprocessor architec- 
ture is even more difficult than for uniprocessors, for several reasons: 


Wal Immaturity of parallel applications. It is not easy to obtain “representative” 
workloads for multiprocessors, both because their use is relatively immature 
and because there are many new behavioral characteristics to represent. 

—e Immaturity of parallel programming languages. The software model for parallel 
programming has not stabilized, and programs written assuming different 

odels can have very different behaviors. 

ad Sey of behavioral differences. Different workloads, and even different 

decisions made in parallelizing the same sequential workload, can present 
vastly different execution characteristics to the architecture. 
New degrees of freedom. There are several new degrees of freedom in the archi- 
tecture. The most obvious is the number of processors. Others include the 
organizational and performance parameters of the extended memory hier- 
archy, particularly the communication architecture. Together with the degrees 
of freedom of the workload (i.e., application parameters) and the underlying 
uniprocessor node, these parameters lead to a very large design space for 
experimentation, particularly when evaluating an idea or trade-off in a general 
context rather than evaluating a fixed machine. The high cost of communica- 
tion makes performance much more sensitive to interactions among all these 
degrees of freedom than it is in uniprocessors, making it all the more impor- 
tant that we understand how to navigate the large parameter space. 

__& Limitations of simulation. Simulating multiprocessors in software to evaluate 
design decisions is more resource_intensive than simulating uniprocessors. 
Multiprocessor simulations consume a lot of y and time. Thus, 
although the design space we wish to explore is larger, the space that we can 
actually explore is often much smaller, and we must make careful trade-offs in 
deciding which parts of the space to simulate. 


Our understanding of parallel programs from Chapters 2 and 3 will be critical in 
dealing with these difficulties. Throughout this chapter, we will learn that effective 
evaluation requires understanding the important properties of both workloads and 
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architectures as well as how these properties interact. In particular, the relationships 
among application parameters and the number of processors determine fundamental 
program properties such as communication-to-computation ratio, load balance, and 
temporal and spatial locality. These properties interact with parameters of the 
extended memory hierarchy to influence performance in application-dependent and 
often dramatic ways (see Figure 4.1). Choosing workload and machine parameter 
values (or sizes) and understanding their scaling relationships is a crucial aspect of 
workload-driven evaluation, with far-reaching implications. It affects the experi- 
ments we design for adequate coverage of behavioral characteristics as well as the 
conclusions of our evaluations, and it helps us restrict the number of experiments or 
parameter combinations we must examine. 

An important goal of this chapter is to highlight the key interactions of these 
properties and parameters, to illustrate their significance, and to point out the 
important pitfalls. Although no universal formula exists for evaluation, the chapter 
articulates a methodology for both evaluating real machines and assessing trade-offs 
through simulation. This methodology is followed in characterizing several work- 
loads at the end of this chapter and in the illustrative evaluations that use these 
workloads throughout the book. It is important that we not only perform good eval- 
uations but also understand the limitations of evaluation studies so we can keep 
them in perspective as we make architectural decisions. 

The chapter begins by discussing the fundamental issue of scaling workload 
parameters as the number of processors increases and considers the implications for 
performance metrics and for the key inherent behavioral characteristics of parallel 
programs. The interactions with organizational and performance parameters of the 
extended memory hierarchy, and how these interactions should be incorporated into 
the actual design of experiments, are discussed in the next two sections, which 
examine the two major types of evaluations. 

Section 4.2 outlines a methodology for evaluating a real machine. This involves 
first understanding the types of benchmark workloads we might use and their roles 
in such evaluation—including microbenchmarks, kernels, applications, and multi- 
programmed workloads—as well as desirable criteria for choosing them. Then, 
given a workload, we examine how to choose its parameters to evaluate a given 
machine, illustrating the important considerations and pitfalls. The section ends 
with a discussion of various metrics that we might use to interpret and present 
results. Section 4.3 extends this methodological discussion to the more challenging 
problem of evaluating an architectural trade-off in a more general context through 
simulation. 

Having understood how to perform workload-driven evaluation, we move on to 
Section 4.4, which provides the relevant characteristics of the workloads that will be 
used in the illustrative evaluations presented in the book. Some important publicly 
available workload suites for parallel computing, together with their philosophies, 
are described in the Appendix. 
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Impact of application parameters on parallel performance. For Ocean, the applica- 


tion parameter shown is the number of grid points (N) in each dimension, while in Barnes-Hut it is the 
number of bodies. These parameters determine the size of the data set used. For many applications, like 
Ocean in (a), the effect is dramatic, at least until the data set size becomes large enough for the number 
of processors. For the smallest problem, performance becomes worse rather than better in going from 4 
to 8 processors and beyond; for the second smallest problem, performance drops when going from 8 to 
16 processors; while for the largest problem, performance increases roughly linearly with processor 
count all the way to 32 processors. For other applications, like Barnes-Hut in (b), the effect of data set 
size is much smaller. 


3 4. t SCALING WORKLOADS AND MACHINES 


4.1.1 


Let us begin by discussing some basic measures of performance on a multiprocessor 
and using them to motivate the importance of proper scaling, before we examine 
scaling models and their implications. 


Basic Measures of Multiprocessor Performance 


Suppose we have chosen a parallel program as a workload and we want to use it to 


evaluate a machine. For a parallel machine, we can measure two performance char- 
acteristics: the absolu ance improvement due to parallel- 
ism. The latter is typically measured as the speedup, which was defined in Chapter 1 


“as the absolute performance achieved ved on p processors divided by that achieved on a 
absolute perlormance achie\ 


single processor. Absolute performance (together with cost) is most important to the 


end user or buyer of a machine. However, in itself it does not tell us a great deal 


about how much of the performance comes from the use of parallelism and the 
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effectiveness of the communication architecture rather than from the performance of 
an underlying single-processor node. Speedup tells us how much of the performance 
comes from the use of parallelism but with the caveat that it is easier to obtain good 
speedup when the individual nodes have lower performance since communication 
costs are less important when computation is slower. Both metrics are important, 
and both should be measured. 

Absolute performance is best measured as work done per unit of time. Given a 
program, the amount of work to be done is usually defined by the input configura- 
tion on which the program operates, which is called the problem size (we shall 
define problem size more precisely later). This input configuration may may either be 
available to the program up front, or it may consist of a set of continuously arriving 
inputs to a “server” application, such as a system that processes a bank's transactions 
or responds to inputs from sensors. Suppose the input configuration, and hence 
work, is kept fixed for a set of experiments. We can then treat the work as a fixed 
point of reference, measure the execution time, and define performance as the recip- 
rocal of execution time. 

In some application domains, users find it more convenient to have an explicit, 
domain-specific representation of work and use an explicit work-per-unit-time 
performance metric even when the input configuration is fixed. For example, in a 
transaction processing system, the metric could be the number of transactions ser- 
viced per minute; in a sorting application, the number of keys sorted per second; 
and in a chemistry application, the number of bonds computed per second. How- 
ever, even though work is explicitly represented, performance is measured with ref- 
erence to a particular input configuration or amount of work, and these performance 
metrics are nonetheless derived from measurements of execution time (together 
with the number of application events of interest). Given a fixed and known prob- 
lem configuration, these domain-specific metrics present no fundamental advantage 
over execution time “or its reciprocal. In fact, we must be careful to ensure that the 
“explicit measure 0 of work being used is indeed a meaningful measure from the appli- 
cation perspective, not something that we can cheat against. We discuss desirable 
properties of work metrics further as we go along and consider the more detailed 
issues concerning metrics in Section 4.2.5. For now, let us focus on evaluating the 
improvement ir in absolute performance due.to.parallelism, that is, the speedup due to 


using p processors it instead of one, 
Using execution time as our performance metric, we saw in Chapter 1 that we 
could simply run the program with the same input configuration on one and p pro- 


cessors and measure the improvement or speedup as 


Time(1proc) sucka ded Arr. 
Time(p procs) 


With operations per second as the performance metric, we can measure speedup as 
Operations per Second(p procs) = »p-<4- 2d ay 


Operations per Second(1 proc) 
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4.1.2 


A question arises about how we should measure performance on one processor; for 
example, is it more accurate to use the performance of the best sequential program 
running on one processor rather than the parallel program itself running on one 
processor? But this is quite easily addressed. As the number of processors is 
changed, we can simply run the problem on the different numbers of processors and 
compute speedups accordingly. Why then all the fuss about scaling? 


Why Worry about Scaling? 


Unfortunately, there are several reasons why measuring speedup with a fixed prob- 
lem size is insufficient as the only way of evaluating the performance improvement 
due to parallelism across a range of machine scales. 

Suppose the fixed problem size we have chosen is relatively small and is appropri- 
ate for a machine with a few processors. As we increase the number of processors for 
the same problem size, the overheads due to parallelism (communication, load 
imbalance) increase relative to useful computation. A point will come when the 
problem size is unrealistically small to evaluate the machine at hand. The high over- 
heads will lead to uninterestingly small speedups, which reflect not so much the 


“capabilities of the machine as the fact that an inappropriate problem size was used 


(say, one that does not have enough concurrency for the large machine). In fact, at 
some point using more processors may even hurt performance as the overheads 
begin to dominate useful work (see Figure 4.2[a]). A user would not run this prob- 
lem on a machine that large, so it is not appropriate for evaluating this machine. The 
same is true if the problem takes a very small amount of time on the large machine. 
On the other hand, if we choose a problem that is realistic for a machine with 
many processors, we might have the opposite problem in evaluating the perfor- 
mance improvement due to parallelism. This problem may be too big for a single 
processor because its data is too large to fit in the memory of a single node. On some 
machines, it may not be runnable on a single processor; on others, the uniprocessor 
execution will thrash severely to disk; and on still others, the overflow data will be 
allocated in other nodes’ memories in the extended hierarchy, leading to a lot of arti- 
factual internode communication. When enough processors are used, the data will 
fit in their collective memories, eliminating this artifactual communication if the 
data is distributed properly. The computation on each processor will be more effi- 
cient, and the result is a speedup far beyond the number of processors used. Once 
this has happened, further improvements in speedup will behave in a more usual 
way as the number of processors is increased, but the speedup over a uniprocessor is 
still superlinear in the number of processors. : 
This situation holds for any level of the memory hierarchy, not just main memory. 
For example, the aggregate cache capacity of the machine grows as each processor 
with its own cache hierarchy is added. If the working set per processor diminishes 
along with the data set, processors begin to use their caches more efficiently as the 
number of processors increases. An example using cache capacity is illustrated for 
the equation solver kernel in Figure 4.2(b). This greatly superlinear speedup due to 
memory system effects is not fake. Indeed, from a user's perspective the availability 
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FIGURE 4.2. Speedups on the SGI Origin2000 as the number of processors increases. (a) shows 
the speedup for a small problem size in the Ocean application. The problem size is clearly very appropri- 
ate for a machine with about 8 processors. At a little beyond 16 processors, the speedup has saturated, 
and it is no longer clear that we would run this problem size on this large a machine. This is clearly the 
wrong problem size to run to evaluate a machine with 32 or more processors! (b) shows the speedup 
for the equation solver kernel, illustrating superlinear speedups when a processor’s working set fits in 
the cache at 16 processors but does not fit when 8 or fewer processors are used. 


of more, distributed memory is an important advantage of parallel systems over uni- 
processor workstations since it enables them to run much larger problems and to run 
them much faster. However, the superlinear speedup does not allow us to separate 
the capacity effects from the usual improvements due to parallelism and as such does 
not help us evaluate the effectiveness of the machine’s communication architecture.. 

A final limitation of maintaining the same problem size as the number of proces- 
sors is increased is that this may not reflect realistic usage of the machine. Users 
often want to use more powerful machines to si arger problems rather than to 
solve the same problem faster. In these cases, since problem size increases together 
with machine size in practical use of the machines, it should be scaled when evaluat- 
ing the machines as well, Such scaling may-overcome the problems arising from the 
size of mismatches just discussed, but the simplicity of comparing machine configu- 
rations on identical problems is lost. 

We need well-defined scaling models for how problem size should be changed to 
accommodate changes in machine size so that we can evaluate machines against 


these models. The measure of performance. is always.work per_unit.of time, regard- 


less of the scaling'model. However, if the problem size is scaled, the work done does 
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not stay constant, so we can no longer simply compare execution times to determine 

speedup. Work must be represented and measured, and the question is how. Fur- 
thermore, we want to understand how the scaling model influences program charac- 
teristics, such as the communication-to-computation ratio, load balance, and data 
locality in the extended memory hierarchy. For simplicity, let us focus on a single 
parallel application, not a multiprogrammed workload. First we need clear defini- 
tions of terms that have been used informally: scaling a machine and problem size. 

Scaling a machine means.making it more (or less) powerful. This can be done by 
making any component of the machine bigger, more sophisticated, or faster—the 
individual processors, the caches, the memory, th the communication architecture, or 

“the I/O system. In general, the machine size is a vector characterizing | 1g the > per-node 
processing capabilities, memory hierarchy, and communication and 1/¢ if) capabilities. 
Scaling a machine involves changing an entry or entries in the _vector. ~ Since our 
interest is in parallelism, we define machine size as the number of { processors, and 
we assume that the individual node, its local cache and memory system, and the per- 
node communication capabilities remain the same as the machine scaled. Scaling up 
a machine means adding more identical nodes. For example, scaling a machine with 
p processors and p X m megabytes of total memory by a factor of k results in a 
machine with k x p processors and k x p x m megabytes of total memory. 

_ Problem s size refers s toa specific problem instance or input configuration. It is usu- 
ally specified by a vector of input parameters, not just a single parameter n (e.g., an 
n-by-n grid in Ocean or n particles in Barnes-Hut). For example, in Ocean the prob- 
lem size is specified by a vector V = (n, €, At, T), where n is the grid size in each 
dimension (which specifies the spatial resolution of our representation of the 
ocean), € is the error tolerance used to determine convergence of the multigrid equa- 
tion solver, At is the temporal resolution (i.e., the physical time between time-steps), 
and T is the number of time-steps performed. In a transaction processing system, 
problem size is specified by the numberof terminals.used, the rate at te at which user: users at 
the terminals issue transactions, the mix of transactions, and so on. yn. Problem size is a 
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major factor that determines the work done by the program. 

Problem size should be distinguished from data.set.size-The data set size is the 
amount ount of storage that would be needed to run the program on a single processor. 
This is itself distinct from the memory usage of the program n, which is the amount of 
memory used by the parallel program including replication. The data set size typi- 
cally depends on a small number of program parameters. In Ocean, for example, the 
data set size is determined solely by the grid size n. The number of instructions and 
the execution time, however, depend on the other problem size parameters as well. 
Thus, while the problem size vector V determines many important properties of the 


application program—such as its data set size, the number of instructions it exe- 
cutes, and its execution time—it is not identical to any one of these properties. 


Key Issues in Scaling 


Given these definitions, there are two*major questions to address when scaling a 
problem to run on a larger machine: 
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1. Under what constraints should-the problem be scaled? To define a scaling model, 


some property must be kept fixed as the machine scales. These properties might 
include data set s size, memory usage per processor, execution time, number of 


_transactions execut _and number of particles or rows ows of a matrix 
assigned to each processor. - 


2. How should the problem be scaled? That is, how should the parameters in the 
problem size vector V be changed to meet the chosen constraints? 


To simplify the discussion, we begin by pretending that the problem size is deter- 
mined by a single parameter _n and examine scaling models and their impact under 
this assumption. Later, in Section 4.1.6, we examine the more subtle issue of scaling 
workload parameters relative to one another. 


Scaling Models and Speedup Measures 


The propetties used as the basis for stiches constraints can be divided into two 


_ber of rows of a matrix per processor in a matrix multiplication } program, the number 


‘of transactions issued to the 5 system per processor in transaction processing, and the 
number of I/O operations performed per processor. Examples of resource-oriented 
_constraints are execution time and the total amount of memory used per processor. 
‘Each of these constraints defines a distinct scaling model, since the amount of work 
done for a given number of processors is different when scaling is performed under 
different constraints. Whether user- or resource-oriented constraints are more appro- 
priate depends on the application domain. A critical job in constructing benchmarks 
is to ensure that the scaling constraints are meaningful for the domain at hand. 

User-oriented constraints are usually much easier to follow when_performing 
evaluations (e.g., simply change the number of particles linearly with the number of 
processors). However, large-scale programs are often run under tight resource con- 
straints, and resource.constraints are more universal across application domains 
(time is time and memory is memory regardless of whether the program deals with 
particles or matrices). We will therefore use @ e_constraints to illustrate the 
effects of scaling models. Let us examine the three most st popular resource-oriented 
iodels ‘for the’ constraints under which an application should be scaled to tun ona ~ 


_k times k times larger m machine: >d (PC) scaling, time-constrai ined ed (TC) scal- 


“ing, ing, and ‘memory-constrained (MC) pire 


In PC scaling, the problem size is kept fixed; that is, it is not scaled at all, despite 
the concerns discussed earlier regarding a fixed problem size. The same input con- 
figuration is used regardless of the number of processors on the machine. In TC 
scaling, the wall-clock execution time 1e needed to complete the program is held fixed. 
The problem is scaled so that the new problem’s execution time on ‘the large 
machine is the same as the old problem’s execution time on the small machine 
(Gustafson 1988). In MC scaling, the amount of main memory used per processor is 
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held fixed. The problem is scaled so that the new problem uses exactly k times as 
‘much main memory (including data replication) as the old problem. Thus, if the old 
problem just fit in the memory of the small machine, then the new problem will just 
fit in the memory of the large machine. 

More specialized models are more appropriate in some domains. For example, in 
its commercial on-line transaction processing benchmark, the Transaction Process- 
ing Council (TPC) dictates a scaling rule in which the number of user terminals that 
generate transactions and the size of the database being accessed are scaled propor- 
tionally with the “computing power” of the system being evaluated, measured in a 
specified way. In this as well as in the TC and MC scaling models, scaling to meet 
resource constraints often requires some experimentation to find the appropriate 
input since resource usage may not scale in a simple way with input parameters. 
Memory usage is often quite predictable—especially if there is no need for replica- 
tion in main memory—but it is difficult to predict the input configuration that 
would take the same execution time on 256 processors that another input configura- 
tion took on 16. Let us look at each of PC, TC, and MC scaling a little further and 
see what “work per unit of time,” and hence speedup, translates to under them. 


Problem-Constrained Scaling 


The assumption in PC scaling is that a user wants to use the larger machine to solve 
the same problem faster. This is not an uidodal AGGEROa EGe Sep a wwe 
compression algorithm handles only one frame per second, our goal in using paral- 
lelism may not be to compress a larger image in 1 second but rather to compress 30 
frames per second and hence achieve real-time compression for that frame size. As 
another example, if a VLSI routing tool takes a week to route a complex chip, we 
may be more interested in using additional parallelism to reduce the routing time 
rather than to route a larger chip. Since useful work in the work/time definition of 
performance remains fixed, the formulation of the speedup metric is simply 


Speeduppc(p processors) = Bime Kpeoeessar) (4.1) 


Time(p processors) 


Time-Constrained Scaling 


_This model assumes that users have a certain amount of time that t they can wait for a 


program to execute, and they want to solve the largest possible problem in that fixed_ 


: amount of time. (Think of a user who can afford to buy eight hours of computer 


time at a computer center or one who is willing to wait overnight for a run to com- 
plete but needs to have the results ready to analyze the next morning.) Whereas in 
PC scaling the problem size is kept fixed and the execution time varies, in TC scal- 
ing the problem size increases but the execution time is kept fixed. Since perfor- 
mance is work divided by time and s Stnice Tine SUVS Tae ae The Sete Te calea, 
speedup can be measured as the increase in the amount of work done in that fixed 
execution time: 
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Speedup;((p processors) = a (4.2) 


The question is how to measure work. If we measure it as actual execution time 
for that problem configuration on a single processor, then we would have to run the 
larger (scaled) problem size on a single processor of the machine to obtain the 
numerator. Unfortunately, for interesting problems this is likely to thrash, take a 
long time, or be impossible to run. 

Desirable properties for a work metric are that it should be easy to measure and as 
architecture independent as possible. Ideally, it should be easily modeled with an — 
analytical expression based only on the application, and we should not have to per- 
form any additional experiments to measure the work in the scaled-up problem. The 
measure of work should also scale linearly with sequential time eoniGlexity of the 
algorithm (see Example 4.1). 


EXAMPLE 4.1. Why is the linear scaling property important for a work metric? 


Answer The linear scaling property is important. if we want the ideal speedup 
(ignoring memory system artifacts) to be proportional to the | number iber of processors. 
To see this, suppose we use as our work mé a matrix Multi 
the number of rows rn in square matrices. Let us ignore memory system interactions 
completely. If the uniprocessor problem has ng rows, then its execution “time,” or 
the number of multiplication operations it needs to execute, will be proportional 
to ne. Since the probiem i is deterministic, the best we can hope p rocessors to do 
in the same time is nb x p operations, which corresponds to (ng x 3/p )-by- (No x 3/p) 
matrices. If we measure work as the number of rows, then the speedup according 
to Equation 4.2 even in this idealized case will be (ng x 3/p no or 3/p instead of p. 
Using the number of points in the matrix (n2) as the work metric also does not 
work from this perspective, since 3it would result in an ideal time-constrained 
speedup of p2’3. However, using n? (the number of multiplication operations) as 
the work metric leads to an ideal speedup of p, since this measure scales linearly 
with the O(n?) sequential time complexity of matrix multiplication. @ 


The ideal work measure not only satisfies both of these properties but is also an 
intuitive parameter from a user's perspective. For example, in sorting integer keys 
using a method called radix sorting, the sequential complexity grows linearly with 
the number of keys to be sorted, so we can use keys as the measure of work. How- 
ever, such a measure is difficult to find in real applications, particularly when 1 multi- 
ple application parameters are scaled and affect execution time in different ways. So 
how should we measure work in practice? 

If a single intuitive parameter that has the desirable properties cannot be found, 
we can try to find a measure that can be easily derived from an intuitive parameter 
and that scales linearly with the sequential complexity. The popular LINPACK 
benchmark, which performs matrix factorization, does this. It is known that the 


benchmark should take 2n?/3 floating-point operations to factorize an _n-by-n 


‘matrix, and the rest of the.operations-are either-proportional to.or completely domi- 
nated by these. As with matrix multiplication in Example 4.1, this number of opera- 
tions is easily computed from the input matrix dimension n and clearly satisfies the 


linear scaling property, so it is used as the measure of work for the benchmark. 
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Real applications often have multiple parameters to scale and are therefore more 
complex. As long as we have a well-defined rule for scaling parameters at the same 
time, we may be able to construct an analytical measure of work that has the desired 
properties. However, such work counts may no longer be simple or intuitive, and 
they ask a lot of the evaluator or the benchmark provider. Furthermore, analytical 
predictions are usually simplified in complex applications (e.g., they are the average 
case, or they do not reflect “implementation” activities that can be quite significant), 
so the actual growth rates of instructions or operations executed can be different 
than expected. 

In such cases, a generally applicable, empirical technique is to run the sequential 
program and measure the work in machine operations. If a certain type of high-level 
operation, such as a particle-particle interaction, is known to always be directly pro- 
portional to the sequential complexity, then we can count the number of operations 
executed at run time. More generally, we may arrange to measure the time taken to 
run the problem on a uniprocessor, assuming that all memory references are cache 
hits and take the same amount of time (say, a single cycle), thus eliminating artifacts 
due to the memory system. This work measure reflects which machine instructions 
are actually executed when running the program, yet avoids the thrashing and 
superlinearity problems; we call it the perfect-memory execution time. (Notice that it 
‘corresponds very closely to the sé sequential busy-useful time > introduced in Section 
3.4.) Many computers have system utilities that allow computations to be profiled 
and to obtain this perfect-memory execution time. If not, we must resort to measur- 
ing how many times some high-level operation occurs. 

Once we have a work measure, we can compute speedup under TC scaling as in 
Equation 4.2. However, determining the input configuration that yields the desired 
execution time and hence satisfies TC scaling may take some iterative refinement. 


Memory-Constrained Scaling 


This model is motivated by the assumption that the user wants to run the largest 
problem possible without overflowing the machine’s memory, regardless of execu- 
tion time. For example, it might be important for an astrophysicist to run an n-body 
simulation like Barnes-Hut with the largest number of bodies that the machine can 
accommodate in order to increase the resolution with which the bodies sample the 
universe. Results presented for MC scaling have often used a performance improve- 
ment metric called scaled speedup, which is defined as the ratio of the time that the 
larger (scaled) problem would take to run on a single processor tothe time that it 


takes on the scaled machine, This metric is often attractive to vendors because such 
speedups tend to be high. Effectively, it measures the problem-constrained speedup 
on a very large problem, which tends to have a low communication-to-computation 


ratio and abundant concurrency and also to benefit from superlinearity effects due 
to. ) memory and cache capacity. The scaled problem i is not what we run on a unipro- 


cessor anyway under MC scaling, so this is not an appropriate speedup metric. 
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Unlike the previous models, under ‘MC IC scaling 1 neither work nor execution time | 
is held fixed. Using work divided by time as the performance metric as always, we 


can define speedup as 


Work(p processors) _ Time(1 processor) 
Sneed UO eID EQCES SOD) erent pPEQCeSSOr) 
Be Dr kasenaad __ Time(p | processors) _ a ~ Work(1 processor) 


aera es =] 
Increase in Work : 
__Increase' in Execution Time _ 


(4.3) 


If the increase in in execution time were only due. tot to the i ne increase in work and not due 


to overheads of parallelism—and i if there were no m memory system artifacts, which are 
usually less likely under MC scaling—then the speedup would be p, which is what 
we want. Work is measured as discussed previously for TC scaling. 

"Since data set size grows faster under MC scaling than under other models, paral- 


lel overheads grow relatively slowly and speedups often tend to be better (ignoring 


capacity artifacts)- MC~scaling is indeed how many users desire to use a parallel —— 


machine. However, for many types of applications, MC scaling leads to a serious © 
problem: the execution time (for the parallel execution) can become intolerably 
large. This problem can occur in any application where the work done grows more 
rapidly with problem size than the memory usage (see Example 4.2). EB 


EXAMPLE 4.2 Matrix factorization is a simple example in which the serial work 


grows more rapidly than the memory usage. Show how MC scaling leads to a rapid 
increase in parallel execution time for this application. 


Answer While the data set size and the memory usage for an n-by-n matrix grow as 


O(n?) in matrix factorization, the execution time on a uniprocessor grows as O(n3). 
Assume that a 10,000 x 10,000 matrix takes about 800 MB of memory and can be 
factorized in 1 hour on a uniprocessor. Now consider a scaled machine consisting of 
1,000 processors. On this machine, under MC scaling we can factorize a 320,000 x 
320,000 matrix since little or no replication is needed in main memory. However, 
the execution time of the parallel program (even assuming perfect, thousand-fold 
speedup) will now increase to about 32 hours. 


Of the three models, time-constrained scaling is increasingly recognized as-being 
the most generally viable. However, no model can be claimed to be the most realistic 
~ for all applications and « all users. Different users have different goals, work under dif- 
ferent constraints, and are in any case unlikely to follow a given model very strictly. 
Nonetheless, these three models are useful, comprehensive tools for an analysis of 
scaled performance as machines scale. 


Impact of Scaling Models on the Equation Solver Kernel 


Let us now examine a simple example—the equation solver kernel from Chapter 2— 
to see how it interacts with different scaling models and how they affect its architec- 
turally relevant behavioral characteristics. For an n-by-n grid, the memory sails 
ment of the simple equation solver is O(n*). Computational complexity is O(n?) 
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times the number of iterations to convergence, which we can conservatively assume 
to be O(n) (the number of iterations taken for values to flow from one boundary of 
the grid to the other). This leads to a sequential éomputational complexity of O(n’). 
Consider the execution time and memory requirements under the three scaling 
models, assuming speedups due to parallelism equal to the number of processors p 
in all cases. With PC scaling he same id is divide 


ADL Ne =D." PTIG 1S CIVIGEA alric E 
sors p, the memory requirements-per-processor decrease linearly with p, as does the 
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which diminishes as the cube root of the number of processors. Using-MC scaling, 
by definition, the mem: ire = or stay the same at O(n” where 
the base grid for the single processor execution is n-by-n. This means that the overall 
size of the grid increases by a factor of p, so the scaled grid is now n/p -by-n./p 
rather than n-by-n. Since it now takes n,J/p iterations to converge, the sequential 
time complexity is O((nJ/p)*) . This means that even assuming perfect speedup due 
to parallelism, the execution time of the scaled problem on p processors is 


(ep 


or n3,/p. Thus, the parallel execution time is greater than the sequential execution 
time of the base problem by a factor of ./p. Even under the linear speedup assump- 
tion, a problem that took 1 hour on one processor takes 32 hours on a 1,024-processor 
machine under MC scaling. For this simple equation solver, then, the execution time 
increases quickly under MC scaling, and the memory requirements per processor 
decrease under TC scaling. 

Let us consider the effects of different scaling models on the concurrency, 
communication-to-computation ratio, synchronization and I/O frequency, temporal 
and spatial locality, and message size (in message passing). 

The concurrency in this kernel is proportional to the number of grid points. It 
remains fixed under PC scaling, grows proportionally to p under MC scaling, and 
grows proportionally to p°®” under TC scaling. 

The communication-to-computation ratio is the perimeter-to-area ratio of the grid 
partition assigned to each processor; that is, it is inversely proportional to the square 
root of the number of points per processor (n/p). Under PC scaling, the ratio grows 
as Jp. Under MC scaling, the size of a partition does not change, so neither does the 
communication-to-computation ratio. Finally, under TC scaling, since the size of a 
processors partition diminishes as the cube root of the number of processors, the 
ratio increases as the sixth root of p. 


4.1.6 
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The equation solver synchronizes at the end of every grid sweep to determine 
convergence. Suppose that it also performed I/O then, for example, outputting the 
maximum error at the end of each sweep. Under PC scaling, the work done by each 
processor in a given sweep decreases linearly as the number of processors increases, 
so assuming linear speedup, the frequency of synchronization and I/O grows linearly 
with p. Under MC scaling the frequency remains fixed, and under TC scaling it 
increases as the cube root of p. 

The size of the important working set, which indicates its temporal locality, in 
this equation solver is exactly the size of a processor’ partition of the grid. There- 
fore, it and the cache requirements diminish linearly with p under PC scaling, stay 
constant under MC scaling, and diminish as the cube root of p under TC scaling. 
Thus, although the aggregate problem size grows under TC scaling, the working set 
size of each processor diminishes. 

Spatial locality in the equation solver is best within a processor's partition and at 
row-oriented boundaries and worst at column-oriented boundaries. Thus, it de- 
creases as a processor's partition becomes smaller and column-oriented boundaries 
become larger relative to partition area. It therefore remains constant under MC scal- 
ing, decreases quickly under PC scaling, and decreases less quickly under TC scaling. 

Finally, an individual message in a message-passing model is likely to be a border 
row or column of a processor's partition, which is the square root of partition size. 
Hence, message size here scales similarly to the communication-to-computation 
ratio. The number of messages a process sends, however, depends only on the num- 
ber of neighbor processes and is independent of n, p, or scaling model. 

It is clear from the preceding discussion that as long as memory or cache capacity 
effects do not dominate, we should expect the lowest parallelism overhead and high- 
est speedup under MC scaling and the next under TC scaling. We should expect 
speedups to degrade quite quickly under PC scaling, at least once the overheads 
become significant relative to useful work. It is also clear that the choice of applica- 
tion parameters and the scaling model greatly affect both fundamental program 
characteristics and architectural interactions with the extended memory hierarchy, 
such as spatial and temporal locality. Unless it is known that a particular scaling 
model is the right one for an application, or is particularly inappropriate, it is useful 
to evaluate a machine under all three scaling models. We examine the interactions 
with architectural parameters and their importance for evaluation in more detail 
when we discuss actual evaluations (Sections 4.2 and 4.3). First, let us take a brief 
look at the other important but more subtle aspect of scaling: how to scale applica- 
tion parameters to meet the constraints of a given scaling model. 


Scaling Workload Parameters 


In discussing the constraints under which problem size should be scaled, we made 
the simplifying assumption of a single application parameter n and did not examine 
how different application parameters that constitute the problem size vector should 
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be scaled relative to one another to meet the chosen constraint. Let us now take 
away this simplifying assumption. For instance, the Ocean application has a vector 
of four parameters: n, €, At, and T. How workldad parameters should be scaled rela- 


tive to one another is not an issue under PC sealing, put but it is under TC or MC scal- 


peer 


example, in a realistic usage of the farnestiae application, ire a (the 
force calculation accuracy) and At (the physical jrerval between time steps) should 
be scaled as n (the number of bodies) changes. All of these parameters may contrib- 
ute to a given execution characteristic; for example, the execution time of Barnes- 
Hut grows not simply as n log n but as 


RAL ——n log n 
As a result, the increase in the number of bodies n under TC scaling is not as large as 
would be inferred by scaling only n. 

Even the simple equation solver kernel has another parameter, €, which is the tol- 
erance used to determine convergence of the solver. Making this tolerance smaller— 
as should be done as n scales in a real application—increases the number of itera- 
tions needed for convergence and, hence, increases execution time, but it does not 
affect the memory requirements. Compared with scaling only n, scaling € and n 
causes the per-process grid size, memory requirements, and working set size to 
decrease much more quickly under TC scaling, the communication-to-computation 
ratio to increase more quickly under TC scaling but still remain unchanged under 
MC scaling, and the execution time to increase even more quickly under MC scal- 
ing. As architects using workloads, it is very important that we understand the rela- 
tionships among parameters from an application user’s viewpoint and scale the 
parameters in our evaluations according to this understanding. Otherwise, we are 
liable to arrive at incorrect architectural conclusions. 

The actual relationships among parameters and the rules for scaling them depend 
on the domain and the application. There are no universal rules, which makes good 
evaluation even more interesting. For example, in applications like Barnes-Hut and 
Ocean that model physical phenomena through discretization, the different applica- 
tion parameters usually govern different sources of error in the accuracy with which 
the phenomenon (such as galaxy evolution) is modeled; appropriate rules for scal- 
ing these parameters together are therefore driven by guidelines for scaling the dif- 
ferent types of error. Ideally, benchmark suites will describe the scaling rules—and 
may even encode them in the application, leaving only one free parameter like n—so 
the architect as a user of the benchmarks does not have to worry about learning 
them. Exercises 4.12 and 4.13 illustrate the importance of proper application scaling 
by showing that scaling parameters appropriately can often lead to quantitatively 


and sometimes even qualitatively different architectural results than scaling only the 
data set size parameter n. < 
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EVALUATING A REAL MACHINE 


Now that we understand the importance of proper scaling and the effects that prob- 
lem and machine size have on fundamental behavioral characteristics and architec- 
tural interactions, we are ready to develop specific guidelines for the two major 
types of workload-driven evaluation: evaluating a real machine and evaluating an 
architectural idea or trade-off in a Generil context Evaluanagd real machine is in 
many ways simpler: the organization, granularities, and performance parameters of 
the machine are fixed, and all we have to worry about is choosing appropriate work- 
loads and workload parameters; also, we are not constrained by the limitations of 
software simulation. This section provides a prescriptive template for evaluating a 
real machine. We begin with the use of microbenchmarks to isolate performance 
characteristics. Then we look at the major issues in choosing workloads for an eval- 
uation. This t topic is followed by guidelines for evaluating a machine once a work- 
load is chosen—first when the number of processors is fixed and then when it is 
allowed to be varied. The section concludes with a discussion of popular metrics for 
measuring the performance of a machine and for presenting the results of an evalua- 
tion. All these issues in evaluating a real machine are relevant to evaluating an archi- 
tectural idea or trade-off as well. 


1 Ape 
Performance Isolation Using Microbenchmarks i 


A first step in evaluating a real machine is to understand its basic performance cap- 
abilities—that is, the performance characteristics of the primitive operations provided 
by the programming model, communication abstraction (user/system interface), or 
hardware/software interface. This is usually done with small, specially written pro- 
_ grams called microbenchmarks (Saavedra, Gaines, and Carlton 1993) that are designed 
“to isolate thesé performance jCHaRACIeDstics (for example, latencies, bandwidths, over- 
es 1s AS oR | aaa : 

Five types of microbenchmarks are used in parallel systems; the first three are 
also used for uniprocessor evaluation; 


1. Processing microbenchmarks measure the performance of the processor on 
operations that do not-access memory, such as arithmetic operations, logical 
operations, and branches. 


2. Local memory microbenchmarks determine the organization, latencies, and 

bandwidths of the levels of the memory y hierarchy within the local node and 

“measure the performance ‘of local read and write operations satisfied at differ- 
ent levels, including those that cause TLB misses and page faults. 


Input-output microbenchmarks measure the characteristics of /O operations. 


such as disk reads and writes of va various strides and lengths. 
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4. Communication microbenchmarks measure data communication operations, 
such as message sends and receives or remote reads and writes of different 


types. i 

5. Synchronization microbenchmarks measure the performance of different types 

of synchronization operations, such as locks and barriers. 

The communication and synchronization microbenchmarks depend on the com- 
munication abstraction or programming model used. They may involve one or a pair 
of processors—for example, a single remote read miss, a send/receive pair, or the 
acquisition of a free lock—or they may be collective, such as broadcast, reduction, 
all-to-all communication, probabilistic communication patterns, many processors 
contending for a lock, or barriers. Different microbenchmarks may be designed to 
stress uncontended latency, bandwidth, overhead, and contention. 

For measurement purposes, microbenchmarks are usually implemented as repeated 
sets of the primitive operations (e.g., 10,000 remote reads in a row). They often have 
simple parameters that can be varied to obtain a fuller characterization, for example, 
the number of participating processors in a collective communication micro- 
benchmark or the stride between consecutive reads in a local memory microbench- 
mark. Figure 4.3 shows a typical profile of a machine obtained using a local memory 
microbenchmark. The main role of microbenchmarks is to isolate and understand the 
performance of basic system capabilities. A more ambitious hope, not achieved so far, 
is that if workloads can be characterized oper- 
ations, t en a machi 1é' i y 
performance_on _t 1chmar 
microbenchmarks and issues in in designing them anes we measure real systems in later 
chapters. 

Having isolated the performance characteristics, the next step is to evaluate the 
machine on more realistic workloads. We must navigate three major axes: the work- 


_loads, their problem sizes, and the numberof processors-(er the machine size). 


Lower-level machine parameters are fixed. Let us begin with choosing workloads for 


an evaluation 
ZO nid 
Choosing Workloads —— ,,,,.)5 ? pngea worklaads 


Beyond microbenchmarks, workloads used for evaluation can be divided into three 


classes in increasing order of realism and complexity: kernels, complete applica- 
tions, and multiprogrammed workloads. Each has its own role, advantages, and dis- 
advantages. 

€ lications but are not complete applica- 
tions themselves. They can range from simple kernels, such as a matrix transposi- 
tion or a near-neighbor grid sweep, to more complex, substantial kernels that 
dominate the execution times of their applications, such as matrix factorization and 
iterative thethods that solve partial differential equations. Examples of kernels for 
information processing include complex database queries used in decision support 
applications or sorting a set of numbers. Kernels expose higher-level interactions 
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by stride do 
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FIGURE 4.3 Results of a microbenchmark experiment on a single processing node of the 
CRAY T3D multiprocessor. Every processor has a small, single-level cache backed up by local main 
memory. The microbenchmark consists of a large number of reads from a local array. The y-axis shows 
the time per read in nanoseconds. The x-axis is the stride between successive reads in the loop (i.e., the 
difference in the addresses of the memory locations being accessed). The different curves correspond to 
and are labeled with the size of the array (ArraySize) being strided through. When ArraySize is 
less than 8 KB, the array fits in the processor cache so that all reads are hits and take 6.67 ns to com- 
plete. For larger arrays, we see the effects of cache misses. The average access time is the weighted sum 
of hit and miss time, until there is an inflection when the stride is longer than a cache block (32 words 
or 128 bytes) and every reference misses. The next rise occurs as a result of some references causing 
page fauits, with an inflection when the stride is large enough (16 KB) that every consecutive reference 
causes a page fault. The final rise is due to conflicts at the memory banks in the four-bank main mem- 
ory, with an inflection at 64-K stride when consecutive references always hit the same bank and the 
other banks remain idle. 


that are not present in microbenchmarks and, as a result, lose a degree of Se 
‘jsolation. Their key property is that their perf performance-rel 
communication-to-computation ratio, concurrency, and working sets, for ree 
_can be easily understood and often ‘ analytically determined;so-that-observed perfor- 
mance as a result of the interactions can be explained in light of these characteristics. 
Complete applications consist of multiple kernels and exhibit higher-level inte inter- 
actions among kernels that an individual kernel cannot reveal. Unlike kernels, com- 
~Weie AODUGSH ORE AIS PAN Dy Users OBERT ET Enewer that they care to look at. The 
same large data structures may be accessed in different ways by multiple kernels in 
an application, and different data structures accessed by different kernels may inter- 
fere with one another in the memory hierarchy. In addition, the data structures that 
are optimal for a kernel in isolation may not be best in the complete application. The 
same holds for partitioning techniques. For example, if there are two independent 
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kernels in an application, then we may decide not to partition each among all pro- 
cesses but rather to share processes among them. Different kernels that share a data 
structure may be partitioned in ways that strike a balance between their different 
access and communication patterns, leading to the maximum overall locality. The 
presence of multiple kernels in an application introduces many subtle interactions, 
and the performance-related characteristics of complete applications usually cannot 
be exactly determined analytically. 

Multiprogrammed workloads consist of multiple sequential and parallel applica- 
tions that run together on the machine. The different applications may either time- 
share the machine or space-share i it (i.e., different applications run on disjoint 
subsets of the machine's processors) or potty depending on the operating system’s 
multiprogramming policies. Just as whole applications are complicated by higher- 
level interactions among the kernels that comprise them, multiprogrammed work- 
loads involve complex interactions among whole applications themselves. 

As we move from kernels to complete applications and multiprogrammed work- 
loads, we gain in realism, which is very important. Many critical bugs and perfor- 
mance problems are not revealed by microbenchmarks and even kernels but are 
discovered by these workloads. However, we lose in our ability to describe the work- 
loads concisely, to explain and interpret the results unambiguously, and to isolate 
performance factors. In the extreme, multiprogrammed workloads are difficult not 
only to interpret et but also to design: which applications should be included in such a 
workload and in what proportion? It is also difficult to obtain repeatable results 
from multiprogrammed workloads because of subtle timing-dependent interactions 
with the operating system. Each type of workload has its place. However, the higher- 
level interactions exposed only by complete applications and multiprogrammed 
workloads (and the fact that they are the workloads that will actually be run on the 
machine by users) make it important that we use them to ultimately determine the 
overall performance of a machine. 

Let us examine the desirable properties in choosing such workloads (applica- 
tions, sailtiprogitiaell TERE aid vei Sosa heseetey fou let aia These 
properties include representativeness of application domains, coverage of behavioral 
properties, and adequate concurrency. 


Representativeness of Application Domains 


If we are performing an evaluation as users looking to procure a machine, and we 
know that the machine will be used to run only certain types of applications, then 
choosing a representative workload is easy. On the other hand, if the machine may 
be used to run a wide ds, or if we are designers trying to evaluate a 
general-purpose machine to learn lessons for the next generation, we should choose 
a mix of workloads representative of a wide range of domains. 

Some important domains for parallel computing today include scientific applica- 
tions that model physical phenomena; engineering applications such as those in 
“computer-aided design, digital signal processing, automobile crash simulation, and 
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even simulations used to evaluate architectural trade-offs; graphics and visualization 
applications that render scenes or volumes into images; media processing applica- 
tions such as image, video, and audio analysis and processing, and speech and hand- 
writing recognition; information ‘management applications such as databases, data 
mining, and transaction processing; optimization applications such as crew ‘schedul- 
ing for an airline and transport control; artificial intelligence applications such as 


expert systems and robotics; multiprogrammed workloads; and a multiprocessor 
operating system, which is itself a complex parallel application. 


Coverage of Behavioral Properties 


Workloads may vary substantially along the entire range of performance-related char- 
acteristics discussed in Chapter 3. As a result, a major problem in evaluation is that it 
is very easy to lie with, or be misled by, workloads. For example, a study may choose 
workloads that stress the feature for which an architecture has an advantage (say, 
communication latency) but not those aspects it performs poorly (say, local access, 
contention, or communication bandwidth). For general-purpose evaluation, it is. 
important that the workloads we choose,.taken-together,-stress-a range of important 
performance characteristics. For example, we should choose workloads with low and 
high communication-to-com utation ratios, small and large working sets, regular 


pee E 


and irregular access patterns, and localized and long-range or collective communica- 
tion. If we are especially interested in evaluating particular architectural characteris- 
Tics, such as aggregate bandwidth for all-to-all communication among processors, 
then we should choose at least some workloads that stress those characteristics. 
Another important issue is the level of program optimization. Real parallel pro- 
grams will not always be highly optimized for good performance along the lines dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3, not just for the specific machine at hand but even in more 
general ways like reducing the communication-to-computation ratio or increasing 
temporal and spatial locality. This may be either because the effort involved in opti- 
mizing programs is more than the user is willing to expend or because the programs 
are generated with the help of automated parallelization tools. The level of optimiza- 
tion can greatly affect key execution characteristics and hence the degree to which 


architectural capabilities are stressed. In particular, four types of optimization are 


important to consider: 


1. Algorithmic. The decomposition and assignment of tasks may be less than 
“optimal—for example, strip-oriented versus block-oriented assignment for a 
grid computation (see Section 2.3.3)—and certain algorithmic enhancements 

for data locality, such as blocking, may not be implemented. 


2. Data structuring. The data structures used may not interact optimally with 
the architecture, increasing artifactual communication—for example, two- 
dimensional versus four-dimensional arrays to represent a two-dimensional 
grid in a shared address space (see Section 3.3.1). 
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3. Data layout, distribution, and alignment. Even if appropriate data structures are 
used, they may not be distributed or aligned appropriately to pages or cache 
blocks, causing excess local traffic or artifactual communication. 


4. Orchestrating of communication and synchronization. The resulting communi- 


cation and synchronization may be structured in less than optimal ways—for 
example, sending small instead of large messages in message passing. 


While optimizations can often be ad hoc, these categories impose some structure. 
Where appropriate, we should compare the robustness of machines or features to 
workloads with different levels of optimization. 


Concurrency 
og The dominant performance bottleneck in a workload may be the computational load 
fr imbalance, either inherent to the partitioning method or due to the way synchroni- 
ye zation is orchestrated (e.g., using barriers instead of point-to-point synchroniza- 
tion)- Tf this is true, then the workload may not be appropriate for evaluating a 


machine’s communication architecture since the architecture can do little about this 
bottleneck; even great improvements in communication performance may not affect 
overall performance much. ln order to evaluate communication architectures, we 
should ensure that our workloads.and.-their-problem.sizes.exhibit adequate concur- 

“rency and load balance. A useful concept here is that of algorithmic speedup—the 
speedup that assumes that all memory references and communication operations 
take zero time (see the discussion of the PRAM architectural model in Chapter 3). 
By completely ignoring the performance impact of data access and communication, 
algorithmic speedup measures the computational load balance in the workload, 
together with the extra work done in the parallel program. 

In general, we should isolate performance limitations due to workload character- 
istics that a machine cannot do much about from those that it can. It is also impor- 
tant that the workload take long enough to run to be realistic for a machine of the 
size being evaluated, though both this and concurrency are ofte ften more a function of 
the input problem size than of the w: ain ae 
~ Many efforts have been made to define standard benchmark suites of parallel 

applications to facilitate workload-driven architectural evaluation, taking some of 
the preceding criteria into account. The benchmark suites cover different applica- 
tion domains and have different philosophies; some of them are described in the 
Appendix. While the workloads used for the illustrative evaluations in the book are 
a very limited set, they are chosen with the preceding criteria in mind. For now, let 
us assume that a particular parallel program has been chosen as a workload and see 
how we might use it to evaluate a real machine. First the number of processors is 
kept fixed, which both simplifies the discussion and exposes the important inter- 


actions more cleanly. Then the number of processors is varied. 


‘ 
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Evaluating a Fixed-Size Machine 


Having fixed the workload and the machine size, we only have to choose the work- 
load parameters. We have already seen that, for a fixed number of processors, chang- 
ing the problem size can dramatically affect all the important execution characteristics 
and hence the results of an evaluation. In fact, it may even change the nature of the 
dominant bottleneck—that is, whether it is communication, load imbalance, or local 
data access. This already tells us a most significant but often ignored point: it is usu- 


ally insufficient to use only a single problem size in an evaluation, even when the 
number of processors is fixed. 
We can use our understanding of application-architecture interactions to choose 


problem sizes for a study. Our goal is to obtain adequate coverage of realistic inher- 
ent behaviors and architectural interactions while at the same time restricting the 
number of problem sizes we need. We do this in a set of structured steps, demon- 
strating the pitfalls of choosing only a single size in the process. The discussion will 
proceed one step at a time. In each step, the simple equation solver kernel will be 


used to illustrate the issues quantitatively. For the quantitative illustration, let us 


assume that we are evaluating a cache-coherent shared address space machine with 
64 single-processor nodes, each with 1 MB of cache and 64 MB of main memory. The 


steps are as follows. MB (Othe 
Cy [roe 
~ Ly »B& RAM 


Step 1: Determine a Range of Problem Sizes 


One way to choose problem sizes, applicable in some fortunate cases, is to appeal to 
higher powers. The high-level goals of the study may choose the problem sizes for 
us. For example, we may know that users of the machine are interested in only a few 
specified problem sizes. This simplifies our job but is uncommon and is not a 
general-purpose methodology. It does not apply to the equation solver kernel. 

Knowledge of real usage may identify a range below which problems are unrealis- 
tically small for the machine at hand and above which the execution time is too large 
or users would not be interested. This too is not particularly useful for the equation 
solver kernel. Once we have identified a range, we can go on to the next step, 


Step 2: Use Inherent Behavioral Characteristics 


Inherent behavioral characteristics (such as communication-to-computation ratio 
and load balance) help us further restrict the range and choose problem sizes within 
the selected range. Since the inherent communication-to-computation ratio usually 


decreases with increasing data set size, large problems may not stress the communi- 
cation architecture enough—at least with inherent communication—whereas small 
problems may stress it unrepresentatively and potentially hide other bottlenecks. 
Since Senet Uoually-jucreasis with ate set. S26 ae would like to choose at 
least : some problem. sizes that are large enough to be load balanced but not so large 
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that the inherent communication becomes too small (see Example 4.3). The size of 
the problem may also affect the fractions of execution time spent in different phases 
of the application, which may have very different load balance, synchronization, and 
communication characteristics. For example, in the Barnes-Hut application case 
study, smaller problems cause more of the time to be spent in the tree-building 
phase, which doesn’t parallelize very well and has less desirable properties than the 
force calculation phase that usually dominates in practice. We should be careful not 


to choose unrepresentative scenarios in this regard. 


EXAMPLE 4.3 How would you use inherent behavioral characteristics to select a 


range of problem sizes for the equation solver kernel? 


Answer For this kernel, enough work and load balance might dictate that we have 


partitions that are at least 32 x 32 points. For a machine with 64 (8 x 8) processors, 
this means a total grid size of at least 256 x 256. This grid size requires the 
communication of 4 x 32, or 128, grid points per process in each iteration for a 
computation of 32 x 32 or 1 K points. At five floating-point operations and 8 bytes 
per grid point, this is an inherent communication-to-computation ratio of 1 byte 
every five floating-point operations. Assuming a processor that can deliver 200 
MFLOPS on this calculation, this implies a bandwidth requirement of 40 MB/s. This 
is quite small for modern multiprocessor networks, even if it is bursty. Let us assume 
that below 5 MB/s communication is asymptotically small for our system. From the 
viewpoint of inherent properties only, there is no need to run problems larger than 
256 x 256 points (only 64 K x 8 B or 512 KB of data) per processor, or 2 K x 2 K grids 
overall. @ ° 


Inherent characteristics like load balance and communication vary smoothly with 
problem size, so to deal with them alone, we can pick a few sizes that span the inter- 
esting spectrum. If their rate of change is very slow, we may not need to choose 
many sizes. Experience shows that about three is a good number in most cases. For 
example, for the equation solver kernel we might have chosen 256 x 256, 1 Kx 1K, 
and 2K x 2K grids. 

On the other hand, the interactions of temporal and spatial locality with the 
architecture exhibit thresholds in their performance effects, including the generation 
of artifactual communication as problem size changes. We may need to extend our 
choice of problem sizes to obtain enough coverage with respect to these thresholds. 
At the same time, the threshold nature can help us prune the parameter space. The 
next step in choosing problem sizes is to examine temporal locality and working 
sets. 


—— 


Step 3: Use Temporal Locality and Working Sets 


Working sets fitting or not fitting in a local cache or replication store can dramati- 


cally affect execution characteristics, such as local memory traffic and artifactual 


communication, even if the inherent communication and computational load bal- 
ance do not change much. In applications like Raytrace, the important working sets 


are large and consist-of data that is mostly assigned to remote nodes, so artifactual 


communication due to limited replication capacity may dominate inherent commu- 
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pica on. mis artifactual communication tends to grow rather than diminish with 
increasing problem size In other applications (like Ocean), working sets not fitting 
in the cache can generate dramatically more local memory traffic instead of artifac- 
tual communication. We should include problem sizes that represent both sides of 


the threshold (fitting and not fitting) for the important working sets if such problem 
sizes are realistic in practice In fact, when realistic for the application, we should 


also include a problem size that is very large for the machine, for example, one that 


almost fills the memory, even though this problem size may be uninteresting from 
the viewpoints of load balance and inherent communication. Large problems often, 
exercise architectural and operating system interactions that at smaller problems do 
hot, such as TLB misses, page faults, and a large amount of traffic due to cache 
capacity misses. -s, Examples aA Anes! 4.5 help Ege how we might choose problem 
sizes based on working sets. 


EXAMPLE 4.4 Suppose that an application has the miss rate versus cache size curve 
shown in Figure 4.4(a) for a fixed problem size and number of processors and for 
the lowest-level cache in a node of our machine (i.e., the cache that is farthest from 
the processor and closest to memory). If C is the cache size, how should this curve 
influence the choice of problem sizes used to evaluate the machine? 


Answer We can see from Figure 4.4(a) that for the problem size (and number of 
processors) shown, the first working set fits in the cache of size C, the second fits 
only partially, and the third does not fit. Each of these working sets scales with 
problem size in its own way. This scaling determines at what problem size that 
working set might no longer fit in a cache of size C and therefore what problem 
sizes we should choose to cover the representative cases. In fact, if the curve truly 
consists of sharp knees, then we can draw a different type of curve, this time one 
for each important working set. This curve, shown in Figure 4.4(b), depicts whether 
or not that working set fits in our cache of size C as the problem size changes. If the 
problem size at which a knee in this curve occurs is within the range of problem 
sizes that we have determined to be realistic, then we should ensure that we 
include a problem size on each side of that knee. Not doing this may cause us to 
miss important effects related to stressing the memory or communication 
architecture. The fact that the curves are flat on both sides of a knee in this 
example means that if all we care about from the cache is the miss rate, then we 
need to choose only one problem size on each side of each knee for this purpose 
and can prune out the rest.! @ 


EXAMPLE 4.5 How might working sets influence our choice of problem sizes for the 
equation solver? 


Answer The most important working sets for the equation solver are encountered 
when two subrows of a partition fit in the cache and when a processor's entire 
partition fits in the cache. Both are very sharply defined in this simple kernel. Even 
with the largest grid we chose based on inherent communication-to-computation 
ratio (2 K x 2 K), the data set size per processor is only 0.5 MB, so both of these 


1. Pruning a flat region of the miss rate curve is not necessarily appropriate if we also care about aspects of 
cache behavior other than miss rate that are.also affected by cache size. We shall see an example when we 
discuss trade-offs among cache coherence protocols in Chapter 5. 
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FIGURE 4.4 Choosing problem sizes based on working sets fitting in the cache. The graph in 
(a) shows the miss rate versus cache size curve for a fixed problem size with our chosen number of pro- 
cessors. C is the size of the cache or replication store under consideration. This curve identifies three 
knees or working sets, two very sharply defined and one less so. The graph in (b) shows, for each of the 
working sets, a curve depicting whether or not they fit in the cache of size C as the problem size 
increases. A knee in a curve represents the problem size at which that working set no longer fits. We 
can see that a problem of size Problem, fits WS; and WS> but not WS3, Problem fits WS, and part of 
WS) but not WS3, Problem; fits WS, only, and Problem, does not fit any working set in the cache. 


working sets fit comfortably in the cache (if a 4D array representation is used, there 
are essentially no conflict misses). Thus, we may need to choose some larger 
problem sizes as well. For the first working set of two subrows to exceed a 1-MB 
cache would imply a subrow of 64 K points, so a total grid of 64 K x /64 or 512K 
rows (or columns) for our 64-processor machine. This is a data set of 32 GB per 
processor, which is far too large to be realistic. However, having the other 
important working set—a process’s whole partition—not fit in a 1-MB cache is 
realistic. It leads to either a lot of local memory traffic or a lot of artifactual 
communication (if data is not placed properly) and we would like to represent such 
a situation. We can do this by choosing a problem size of, say, 512 x 512 points 
(2 MB) per processor or 4 K x 4 K points overall. This does not come close to filling 
the machine’s memory, so we might choose one more problem size for that 
purpose, say, 16 K x 16 K points overall or 32 MB per processor. We now have five 
problem sizes: 256 x 256, 1 Kx 1K,2Kx2K,4Kx4K,and16Kx16K. @ 


Step 4: Use Spatial Locality 


Suppose that the data structure used to represent the grid in a shared address space 
implementation of the equation solver kernel is a two-dimensional array. A proces- 


sors partition, which is its important working set, may not remain in its cache across 
“grid sweeps. Even if cache capacity is sufficient, cache conflicts may be quite fre- 
quent since the subrows of a processor's partition are not contiguous in the address 
space. In either case, if the working set does not fit, then it is important that a pro- 
cessor’s partition be allocated in its local memory on a distributed-memory machine. 
_-*) The granularity of allocation in main memory is a page, which is typically 4-16 KB. 
” If the size of a subrow is less than the page size, proper allocation becomes very dif- 
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FIGURE 4.5 Impact of problem size and number of processors on the spatial locality behavior 
of Radix sorting. The miss rate is broken down into cold/capacity misses, true sharing (inherent com- 
munication) misses, and misses due to false sharing of data. As the block size increases for a given prob- 
lem size and number of processors, there comes a point when the critical ratio discussed in the text 
becomes smalier than a threshold multiple of block size, and substantial false sharing is experienced. 
This threshold effect occurs at different block-sizes for different problem sizes. A similar effect would 
have been observed if the problem size were kept constant and the number of processors changed. 


ficult and a lot of artifactual communication may result. However, if a subrow is a 
multiple of the page size, allocation is not a problem and there is little artifactual 
communication. Both scenarios arios may | be tealistic, so we should try to represent both. 
If the page size is 4 KB, the first three problem sizes we have chosen so far have a 


subrows greater than or any to 4 KB, so they can be distributed well provided the 
grid is aligned to a page boundary. Thus, we do not need to expand our set of prob- 
lem sizes for this purpose. With a 4D array representation of the grid, a process's par- 
tition of the grid is contiguous in the address space, so proper allocation is easy 
when partitions are large enough to make it necessary. 

A more stark example of spatial locality interactions is found in a different pro- 
gram and architectural interaction. The program, called Radix, is a sorting program 
described later in this chapter, and the architectural interaction, called false sharing, 
was defined in Chapter 3 and is discussed further in Chapter 5. However, it is useful 
to look at the result here to illustrate the importance of considering spatial inter- 
actions in our choice of problem sizes. Figure 4.5 shows how the miss rate for this 
program running on a cache-coherent shared address space machine changes with 
cache block size for two different problem sizes n (sorting 256-K integers and 1-M 
integers) using the same number of processors p. The false sharing component of 
the miss rate tends to increase with cache block size. When it becomes significant, it 
leads to a lot of artifactual communication and can destroy the performance of this 
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application. For the given cache block size on our machine, false sharing may or 
may not destroy the performance of radix sorting depending on the problem size 
(compare the bars for 64-byte blocks). It turns out that for a given cache block size, 
false sharing is large if the ratio of problem size to number of processors is smaller 
than a certain threshold and insignificant if it is bigger. 

Many applications display these threshold effects in spatial locality interactions 
with problem size; in others, especially in many irregular applications, like Barnes- 
Hut and Raytrace, the data structures and access patterns are such that spatial local- 
ity does not increase much with problem size. Identifying the presence of such 
thresholds requires understanding the application's locality and its interaction with 
architectural parameters and illustrates some of the subtleties in evaluation. 

To summarize, the simple equation solver illustrates the dependence of many 
execution characteristics on problem size, some exhibiting knees on threshold in 
interaction with architectural parameters and some not. With n-by-n grids and p 
processes, if the ratio n/p is large, then the communication-to-computation ratio is 
low, important working sets are unlikely to fit in the processor caches leading to a 
high-capacity miss rate, but spatial locality is good even with a two-dimensional array 
representation. The situation is the opposite when n/p is small: high communication- 
to-computation ratio, poor spatial locality and false sharing (with the 2D representa- 
tion), and few local capacity misses. The dominant performance bottleneck thus 
changes from local access in one case to communication in the other. Figure 4.6 illus- 
trates these effects for the Ocean application as a whole, which uses kernels similar to 
the equation solver. 

Other applications may exhibit different specific dependences on problem size. 
While there are no universal formulas for choosing problem sizes to evaluate a 
machine, and the equation solver kernel is a trivial example, the steps presented in 
this chapter provide a useful methodology and should ensure that the results 
obtained for a machine are not due to artifacts that can be easily removed in the pro- 
gram. If we are to compare two machines, it is useful to choose problem sizes that 
exercise the preceding scenarios on both machines. Despite the variety of issues to 
consider, experience shows that the number of problems sizes needed to evaluate a 
fixed-size machine with an application is usually quite small since there are only a 
few important thresholds. 


Varying Machine Size 


Now suppose we want to evaluate the machine’s performance as the number of pro- 
cessors changes. We have already seen how to scale the problem size under different 
scaling models and what metrics to use for performance improvement due to paral- 
lelism. The issue that remains is how to choose the problem size, at some machine 
size, as a starting point from which to scale. One strategy is to start from the problem 
sizes we chose previously for a fixed number of processors and scale each of them hem up 


or. ‘down according to the different scaling models. We may narrow down our ran; range 
of base problem sizes to three—a small, a medium, and a large—which with three 
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FIGURE 4.6 Effects of problem size, number of processors, and working set fitting in the 
cache. This figure shows the effects on the memory behavior of the Ocean application in a shared 
address space. The cache miss traffic (in bytes per floating-point operation or FLOP) is broken down into 
traffic that is local or contained in the node and traffic that is remote or traverses the network (i.e., com- 
munication). The traffic due to true sharing of data (inherent communication) is also shown separately. 
Remote traffic increases with the number of processors and decreases from the smaller problem to the 
larger. As the number of processors increases for a given problem size, the working set starts to fit in the 
cache, and a domination by local misses is replaced by a domination by communication. This change 
occurs at a larger number of processors for the larger problem since the working set is proportional to 
n/p. \f we focus on the 8-processor breakdown for the two problem sizes, we see that for the small 
problem the traffic is dominantly remote (since the working set fits in the cache), whereas for the larger 
problem it is dominantly local. 


scaling models will result in nine sets of performance data and speedup curves. 


However, it may require care to ensure that the problem sizes, when scaled down, 
stress the capabilities of smaller machines. 
An alternative strategy is to start with a few well-chosen problem sizes on a uni- 
processor and scale up under all three models. Here too, it is reasonable to choose 
@Y three uniprocessor r problem s sizes. . The small problem should be such that its work- 
ing set fits in the cache on a uniprocessor. This problem will not be very useful 
under PC scaling on large machines but should remain fine under MC and perhaps 
even TC scaling. The large problem should be such that its important working set 
does not fit in the cache on a uniprocessor, if this is realistic for the ‘application. 
Under PC scaling, the working set may fit at some point (if it shrinks with an 
increasing number of processors), whereas under MC scaling it is less likely to fit 
and is likely to keep generating capacity traffic. A reasonable choice for a large prob- 
lem is one that fills most of the memory on a single gle node. or ortakes-a large amount of 
~ time on it. Thus, it will continue to almost fill the memory even on large systems 
ander MC scaling, The medium-sized problem can be chosen in some judicious way 
in between; if possible, even it should take a_substantial amount of time on the 


uniprocessor. The outstanding issue is how to explore PC scaling for problem sizes 
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that don’t fit in a single node’s memory without experiencing superlinear speedup 
problems. Here the solution is to simply choose such a problem size and measure 
speedup not relative to a single processor but relative to a number of processors for 
which the problem indeed fits in memory. 


ai ofp geP 


An important question in evaluating or comparing machines is the specific metrics 
that should be used. Just as it is easy to mislead by not choosing workloads and 
parameters appropriately, it is also easy to convey the wrong impression by not mea- 
suring and presenting results in meaningful ways. In general, both cost and perfor- 
mance are important metrics for co ing machines or evaluating performance. 
and memory) are added, it is not only how performance increases that matters but 
also how cost increases. Even if speedup increases much less than linearly, if the cost 
of the resources needed to run the program doesn’t increase much more quickly than 
that, then it may indeed be cost-effective to use the larger machine (Wood and Hill 
1995). Overall, some measure of “cost-performance” is more appropriate than sim- 
ply performance. However, cost and performance can be measured separately, and 
cost is very dependent on the marketplace. The focus here is therefore on metrics for 
measuring performance. 

Absolute performance and performance improvement due to parallelism are both 
useful metrics. Here, we examine the subtler issues.in using these metrics to evalu- 
ate and especially compare machines and consider the role of other metrics that.are_ 
based_on_processing-rate-{e:g:-megaflops), resource utilization, and problem size 
tather_than_directly.on-work-and—time:--Some metrics are clearly important and 
should always be presented, whereas the utility of others depends on what we are 
after and the environment in which we operate. 


Choosing Performance Metrics 


Absolute Performance 
pot | | 
| xt To a user of a system the absolute performance is the performance metric that 


matters the most. Suppose that execution time is our metric for absolute perfor- 


mance. Time can be measured in different ways. First, there is a choice between user 


time and wall-clock time for a workload. User time is the time the machine spends _ 
executing the workload, excluding systern activity and other programs that might be 


time-sharing the machine; wall-clock time i ime for the work- 
load—including all intervening activity. Second, there is the issue of whether to use 


the average or the maximum execution time over all processes of the program. 
Since users ultimately care about wall-clock time, we must measure and present 
this when comparing systems. However, if other user programs—not just the operat- 
ing system—interfere with a program’s execution as a result of multiprogramming, 
then wall-clock time does not help us understand performance bottlenecks. Note 
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that user time for that program may not be very useful in this case either, since inter- 
leaved execution with unrelated processes disrupts the memory system interactions 
of the program as well as its synchronization and load balance behavior. Weshould _ 

_therefore always present wall-clock time and describe the execution environment 
(batch or multiprogrammed), whether or not we present more detailed information 
geared toward enhancing understanding. And if we want to understand performance 
on a particular application, we should run it in isolation with only the operating 
system perhaps intervening. 

Similarly, since a parallel program is not finished until the last process has termi- 
nated, it is the time to this point that is important, not the averagé over processes. 
Averages tend to deemphasize imbalances. Of course, if we truly want to understand 
performance bottlenecks, we would like to see the execution profiles of all pro- 
cesses—or at least a sample—broken down into different components of time 
(Figure 3.12, for example). The components of execution time tell us why one sys- 
tem outperforms another and whether the workload is appropriate for the investiga- 
tion (e.g., is not limited by load imbalance). 


1 Sw. 
Performance Improvement or Speedup dark bo ah 


A question in measuring speedup for any scaling model is what the denominator in 


the speedup ratio—the performance on one processor—should actually measure. 


We have four choices: 


1. Performance of the parallel program on one processor of the parallel machine 


2. Performance of a sequential implementation of the same algorithm on one 
processor of the parallel machine 


3. Performance of the “best” sequential algorithm and program for the same 
problem on one processor of the parallel machine 


4. Performance of the “best” sequential program on an agreed-upon standard 
machine 


The difference between (1) and (2) is that the parallel program incurs overhead 

even when run on a uniprocessor, since it executes synchronization operations, par- 

“allelism management instructions, or partitioning-code, or-even the tests to omit 

these. This overhead can sometimes be significant. The distinction between (2) and 

(3) is that the best sequential algorithm may not be possible or easy to parallélize 

effectively, so the algorithm used in the parallel program may be different from the 
best sequential algorithm. 

- Using performance as defined by (3) clearly leads to a better and more accurate 

" speedup metric than (1) and (2) from a user's perspective. From an architect's point 

of view, however, in many cases it may be okay to use definition (2). Definition (4) 


fuses the machine's uniprocessor performance back into the picture and thus results 
in a comparison metric that is similar to absolute performance. 
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Processing Rate 


A metric that is often quoted to characterize t the performance of machines is the 
number of computer operations that they execute per unit time (as Opposed to oper- 
ations that have meaning at the application level, such as transactions or chemical 
bonds). Classic examples are MFLOPS (millions of floating-point operations per 
second) for floating-point-intensive programs and MIPS (millions of instructions 
per second) for general programs. Much has been written about why these are not 
good general metrics for performance even though they are popular in the market- 
ing literature of vendors. The basic reason is that, unless we use an unambiguous 
machine-independent measure of the number o 5 or instructions that are fun- 
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damentally neéded to solve a problem, rather than the number actually executed, 


“these measures can be artificially ‘inflated: inferior, brute-force algorithms that per- 


form many more FLOPs and take “much lores may ty produce higher MFLOPS rat- 
ings. In fact, we can even inflate the metric by artificially inserting v useless but cheap 
operations in the code. If the number of operations needed is unambiguously 
known, then using these rate-based metrics is no different from using execution 
time. Other problems with MFLOPS include that different floating-point operations 
have different costs; that even in FLOP-intensive applications, modern algorithms 
isecmarier dajasuuchunesthat late many integer operations; and that these met- 
rics are burdened with a legacy of misuse (e.g., for publishing peak hardware rates 
rather than rates achieved on actual applications). When used appropriately, rate- 
based metrics like MFLOPS and MIPS may be useful for understanding basic hard- 
ware capabilities; however, we should be very wary of using them as-the main indi- 
cation of a machine's performance, 


Utilization 


Architects sometimes measure success by how well they are able to keep their pro- 
cessing engines busy executing instructions rather than stalled as a result of various ~ 


overheads. It should be clear by now, w, however, that processor utilization is not a 


“Tnetric of interest to a user and not a good sole performance metric. It too can be 


arbitrarily inflated, is biased toward slower processors, and does not say much about 
end performance or performance bottlenecks. However, it may be useful as a starting 
point to decide whether to start looking more deeply for performance problems in a 
program or machine. Similar arguments hold for the utilization of other resources; 
utilization is useful for determining whether a machine design is balanced am among 
resources and where the bottlenecks are, but it is 5 Not ot useful for measuring an and com- com- 
paring performance. i WITT el a 
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Problem Size 


Another interesting metric is the smallest problem size of a given application that 


obtains ; a specified parallel efficiency, which is defined as speedup divided by number 
_of processors (under a given scaling model). Since overheads due to parallelism gen- 
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erally decrease with problem size, the benefit of an improved communication archi- 
tecture can often be seen in the ability to run smaller problems well. Keeping 


parallel efficiency fixed as the number of processors increases, in a sense, introduces 


anew scaling model th that we might call efficiency- constrained scaling. Of course, this 
metric must be used with care since capacity effects may dominate Communication 
differences and small problems may fail to stress important aspects of the system. 
Parallel efficiency is useful but is not a general performance metric. 


Percentage Improvement in Performance 


A metric that is sometimes used to evaluate the he improvement in performance due to 


an architectural feature is the percentage improvement in execution time or € or speedup 


ee eneeneeeee 


delivered by the feature. Without mention of the original parallel perfo (eg. 


_ the original speedup), this metric can be misleading in parallel systems. For exam- 


ple, improving the speedup from 400 to 800 on a 1,024-processor system is the same 
percentage improvement as improving speedup from 1.1 to 2.2, but the latter is 
unlikely to be interesting for a 1,024-processor system. If problem size is the reason 
for poor speedup, then it is often the case that increasing the problem size to yield 
decent speedup often dramatically reduces the improvement achieved by the feature. 
Here too, the metric has value but must be supplemented with other metrics to 
avoid misleading. 
In summary, both cost and performance are important to consider. From a user's 
viewpoint in comparing machines, the performance metric of greatest interest is 
_wall-clock execution time. However, from the viewpoint of an architect, or of a 1 pro- 
grammer trying to understand a program's performance, or even of a user interested 
more generally in a machine’s performance aspects, it is best to look at both execu- 
_tion time and speedup. Both of these metrics should be presented in the results of 
any study. Ideally, €xecution time should be broken up into its major components as 
discussed in Section 3.4. To understand performance bottlenecks, it is very useful to 
see these component breakdowns on a per-process basis or as an average and some 
measure of dispersion over processes (simply an average is not enough). In evaluat- 
ing the impact of changes to the communication architecture, or in comparing paral- 
lel machines based on equivalent underlying nodes, size- or configuration-based 
metrics like the minimum problem size needed to achieve a certain goal can be use- 
ful. Metrics like MFLOPS, MIPS, and processor utilization can be used for special- 
ized purposes, but using only them to represent performance requires a lot of 
assumptions about the knowledge and integrity of the presenter, and they are bur- 


dened with a legacy of misuse. 


EVALUATING AN ARCHITECTURAL IDEA OR TRADE-OFF 


Imagine that you are an architect at a computer company, getting ready to design the 
next-generation multiprocessor. You have a new architectural idea that you would 
like to decide whether or not to include in the machine. You may have a wealth of 
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information about performance and bottlenecks from the previous-generation 
machine, which in fact may have been what prompted you to pursue this idea in the 
first place. However, your idea and this data are not all that is new. Technology has 
changed since the last machine, ranging from the level of integration to the cache 
sizes and organizations used by microprocessors. The processor you will use may be 
not only a lot faster but also a lot more sophisticated (e.g., four-way issue and 
dynamically scheduled versus single issue and statically scheduled), and it may have 
new capabilities that affect the idea at hand. The operating system has likely 
changed too, as has the compiler and perhaps even the workloads of interest, and 
these software components may change further by the time the machine is actually 
built and sold. The feature you are interested in has a significant cost in hardware 
and particularly in design time. And you have deadlines to contend with. 

In this sea of change, the relevance of the data that you have for making decisions 
about performance and cost is questionable. At best, you could use it together with 
your intuition to make informed and educated guesses. But if the cost of the feature 
is high, you probably want to do more. What you can do is to build a simulator that 
models your system. You fix everything else—the compiler, the operating system, 
the processor, the technological and architectural parameters—to their expected 
configurations and simulate the system with the feature of interest absent-and then 
present to judge its performance impact. Then perhaps you examine the sensitivity 
to some of the aspects that you had held fixed, but that may not be so predictable. 

Building accurate simulators for parallel systems is difficult. Many complex inter- 
actions in the extended memory hierarchy are difficult to model correctly, particu- 
larly those having to do with resource occupancy and contention. Processors 
themselves are becoming much more complex, and accurate simulation demands 
that they, too, be modeled in detail. However, even if you can design a very accurate 
simulator that mimics your design, you still have a big problem. Simulation is 
expensive; it takes a lot of memory and time, especially when larger problems and 
machines are simulated. The implication is that you cannot simulate life-sized 
problem and machine sizes, and you will have to scale down your simulations some- 
how. 

Even your technological parameters may not be fixed. You are starting with a 
clean slate and want to know how well the idea would work with different techno- 
logical assumptions. Now, in addition to the earlier axes of workload, problem size, 
and machine size, the parameters of the machine are also variable. These parameters 
include the sizes and organizations of the levels in the local memory hierarchy; the 
granularities of allocation, communication, and coherence; and the performance 
characteristics of the communication architecture, such as latency, occupancy, and 
bandwidth. These parameters, together with those of the workload, lead to a vast 
parameter space that you must navigate. The high cost and the limitations of simula- 
tion make it all the more important that you prune this design space while not los- 
ing too much coverage. This section discusses the methodological considerations in 
choosing parameters and pruning the design space for simulation studies, using a 


particular evaluation as an example. First, let us take a quick look at multiprocessor 
simulation. 
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4.3.1 Multiprocessor Simulation exeemtn drverw 
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Although multiple processes and processing nodes are being simulated, the the simula-_ 


_tion itself may be run-on-a-single-processor. A reference generator plays the role of the 
processors on the parallel machine. It simulates the activities of the processors and 


_issues memory references (together with a process identifier that tells which proces- 
sor the reference is from) or commands (such as send or receive) to a simulator of 
the memory system and interconnection network (see Figure 4.7). If the simulation 
is being run on a uniprocessor, the different simulated processes time-share the uni- 
processor, scheduled _by the reference generator. One example of scheduling woutd— 
be to deschedule a process every time it issues a reference to the memory system 

. simulator and allow another process to run until that process issues its next refer- 
ence; another example would be to reschedule processes every simulated clock 
cycle. The memory Jia simulator simulates all the caches and main memories on 


The coupling between the reference generator etter simulator) Siar the 
memory system simulator can be organized in various ways, depending on the accu- 
racy needed in the simulation and the complexity of the processor model. One 

O option is trace-driyen simulation. In this case, atrace of the instructions executed by 
each process is first obtained by running the parallel program on one system, per- 
(a a one being evaluated. This trace takes the place of 
the reference generator: instructions from the trace are fed into the simulator that 
simulates the extended r memory hierarchy of the target multiprocessor. Here, the 


coupling or flow of information is only in one direction: from the reference gener- 
: Se cea uae 
ator (here just a trace) to.the memory system simulator. 
The more popular form of simulation is_execution-driven simulation, which we 


vides coupling in both directions. In execution-driven simulation, when the mem- 
ory system simulator receives a reference or command from the reference generator 
(which is now a program rather than a pre determined trace), it simulates the path of 
the peretericet OUBIr te eed memory B hierarchy—including contention with 
other reference ; e reference generator the time that t the reference 
_took to be satisfied. This information, aa with concerns about fairness and 

preserving the semantics of synchronization events, is is used by the reference genera- 

tor program to determine which simulated process to schedule next and when to 


‘issue the next. instruction rom that process. 


memory system simulator to the reference generator, influencing the activity of the 
latter as in a real machine and providing more accuracy than trace-driven simula- 
‘tion. To allow for maximum concurrency in simulating events and references, most 
components of the memory system and network are also modeled as separate com- 
municating threads scheduled by the simulator. A global notion of simulated time— 
that is, the virtual time that_y would have been seen by the simulated machine, not 
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real time that the simulator itself runs for—is maintained by. the s imulator. It is this 


ee oe 
time that we look up in determining the performance of workloads on the simulated 
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Reference generator Memory and interconnect simulator 


FIGURE 4.7. Execution-driven multiprocessor simulation. Simulated processors issue references 
to the memory system simulator, which simulates the extended memory hierarchy and feeds back tim- 
ing information to the simulated processors (reference generators). $;, $2, etc. represent caches. 
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ithe ult, if not impossible, to obtain on a real system. However, the results may be 
tainted by a lack of credibility since itis, after all, a simulation. Accurate execution- 


prtitarein epee 


driven simulation is is also much more difficult when complex, dynamically sched- 
uled, multiple-issue processors have to be ‘modeled Some of the trade-offs in simu- 
lation techniques are discussed in Exercise 4.9. 


Scaling Down Problem and Machine Parameters for Simulation 


Given that the simulation is done in software and involves many processes or threads 
that are very frequently being rescheduled (more often for more accuracy), it is not 
surprising that simulation is very expensive. Research is being done in simulation 
itself to speed it up and in using hardware emulation instead of simulation (Reinhardt 
et al. 1993; Goldschmidt 1993; Barroso et al. 1995), but progress has not been signif- 
icant enough to change the fact that parameters must be scaled down substantially. 
The tricky part about scaling down problem and machine parameters is that we 
want the scaled-down machine running the smaller problem to be representative of 
‘the full-scale machine running the larger problem. Unfortunately, there are no good 
formulas for this. Nonetheless, it is an important issue since it is the reality of most 
architectural trade-off evaluation. We should at least understand the limitations of 
__such scaling, recognize which parameters can be scaled down with h confidence and 


which cannot, and develop guidelines that help. us avoid major pitfalls. Let us first 
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examine scaling down the problem size and number of processors and then explain 
some further difficulties associated with lower-level machine parameters. Again, for 
concreteness the focus is on a cache-coherent shared address space communication 
abstraction. 


Problem Parameters and Number of Processors 


Consider problem parameters first. We should first look for those problem parame- 
ters, if any, that affect simulation time greatly but have little impact on execution 
Characteristics related to parallel erformance. An. example is the number of time- 
“Steps executed HY RERY delentie computations like Ocean or even Barnes-Hut, or 
the number of iterations in the simple equation solver. The data values manipulated 
can change a lot across time-steps, but the behavioral characteristics don’t change 
very much. In such cases, we can run the simulation for only a few time-steps.* 
Unfortunately, many application parameters affect execution characteristics 
related to parallelism. When scaling these parameters, we must also scale down the 
number of processors since otherwise we may obtain highly un unrepresentative behav-— 
ioral characteristics. However, this is difficult to do in a representative way because 
we are faced with many constraints that are individually difficult to satisfy and that 
might be impossible to reconcile with one another. These include the following: 


@ Preserving the distribution of time spent in program phases. The relative amounts 
of time spent performing different types of computation—for example, in the 
tree-building and force calculation phases of Barnes-Hut—will most likely 
change with problem and machine size. 

w Preserving key behavioral characteristics. These include the communication-to- 
computation ratio, load balance, and temporal and spatial locality, which may 
all scale in different ways! 

m Preserving scaling relationships among application parameters. 

m Preserving contention and communication patterns. This is particularly difficult, 
since burstiness, for example, is difficult to predict or control. 


Rather than preserving true representativeness when scaling down, more realistic 
oals are to at least cover a range of realistic operating points with regard to the 
behavioral characteristics that_matter_most. for_a study and_to avoid unrealistic _ 
“scenarios. This, scaled-down simulations are not even claimed to be quantitatively 
representative but can be used to gain insight and rough estimates. With this more 


2. Of course, we should now omit the initialization and cold-start periods of the application from the mea- 
surements since their impact is much larger in the run with reduced time-steps than it would be in prac- 
tice. If we expect that the behavior over long periods of time may in fact change substantially, as is 
possible in Barnes-Hut or applications whose characteristics change more dynamically, then we can 
dump out the program state periodically from an execution on a real machine of the problem configura- 
tion we are simulating, and start a few sample simulations with these dumped-out states as their input 
data sets (again not measuring cold start in each sample). Other sampling techniques can also be used to 
reduce simulation cost. 
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modest goal, let us assume that we have scaled down the application parameters and 
the number of processors in some reasonable way and see how to scale other 


machine parameters. 5 


Other Machine Parameters 


Scaled-down problem and machine sizes interact differently with low-level machine 
parameters than the full-scale problems would. We may therefore have to scale these 
parameters carefully as well. 

Consider the size of the cache or replication store. Suppose that the largest prob- 
lem and machine configuration that we can simulate for the equation solver kernel 
is a 512 x 512 grid with 16 processors (i.e., 128 KB per processor). If we don’t scale 
down the 1-MB cache per processor, we will never be able to represent the situation 
where the important working set doesn’t fit in the cache. The key point with regard 

to scaling caches is that it should be done based on an understanding of how the rel- 
evant working sets scale as per our discussion of realistié and unrealistic operating 
points (Figure 4.4). Not scaling the cache size at all, or simply scaling it down pro- 
portionally with data set size or problem size, is inappropriate in general since cache 
size interacts most closely wil rking set size size. 
Example 4.6 and Figure 4.8 illustrate how to choose cache sizes given a problem 
and machine size. We should also ensure that the caches we simulate don’t become 
extremely small since these can suffer from unrepresentative mapping and fragmen- 
tation artifacts. Similar arguments apply to replication stores other than processor 
caches, including those that hold only communicated data. 


EXAMPLE 4.6 In the Barnes-Hut application, suppose that the size of the most 
important working set when running a full-scale problem with n = 1-M particles is 
150 KB, that the target machine has 1-MB caches per processor, and that you can 
only simulate an execution with n = 16-K particles. Would it be appropriate to scale 
the cache size down proportionally with the data set size? How would you choose 
the cache size? 


Answer Recall from Chapter 3 that the i i in 

Barnes-Hut scales as log n, where rn is the number of particles and is proportional to 

@ size of the data set. The working set of 150 KB fits comfortably in the full-scale 

1-MB cache on the target machine. Given its slow growth rate, this working set is 

likely to always fit in the cache for realistic problems. If we scale the cache size 

proportionally to the data set for our simulations, we get a cache size of 1 MB x 
16 K/1 M, or 16 KB. The size of the working set for the scaled-down problem is 


log 16K 
log 1M 


or 70 KB, which clearly does not fit in the scaled-down 16-KB cache. Thus, this form 
of cache scaling has brought us to an operating point that is not représentative of 
reality. Since we expect the working set to fit in the cache in reality, we should 
rather choose a cache size large enough to always hold this working set. 


150 KB x 
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Unrealistic 


Unrealistic 


Miss rate 


Realistic Realistic (pick one point) 


Miss rate 


CEES Petter parses. 
Realistic (perform 
sensitivity analysis) 
Unrealistic Unrealistic 


8K 256 K 2M 7K 64K 128K 
Cache size Cache size 
(a) Full-scale problem and machine (b) Scaled-down problem and machine 


FIGURE 4.8 Choosing cache sizes for scaled-down problems and machines. (a) Based on our 
understanding of the sizes and scaling of working sets, we first decide what regions of the working set 
curve are realistic for full-scale problems running on the machine with full-scale caches. (b) We then 
project or measure what the working set curve looks like for the smaller problem and machine size that 
we are simulating, prune out the corresponding unrealistic regions in it, and pick representative operat- 
ing points (cache sizes) for the realistic regions in a manner similar (but complementary) to that dis- 
cussed in Example 4.4. For regions that cannot be pruned, we can perform sensitivity analysis as 
necessary. 


As we move to still lower-level parameters of the extended memory hierarchy, 
scaling them representatively becomes increasingly difficult. For example, interac- 
tions with cache associativity are very difficult to predict, and usually the ‘best we 
can do is leave the associativity as it is. The main danger is with retaining a direct- 
mapped cache when cache sizes are scaled down very | low since this Situation is ps par- 
ticularly susceptible to mapping conflicts tha that wo wouldn't occur in the full- scale cache. 

éractions with other organizational | parameters ‘of the memory arid communica- 
tion architectures—such as the granularities of data allocation, transfer, and coher- 
ence—are also complex and unpredictable unless there is near perfect spatial 
locality, but keeping them fixed can lead to serious, unrepresentative artifacts in 
many cases. We shall see some examples in the exercises. Finally, performance 
parameters like latency, occupancy, and bandwidth are also very difficult_to scale 


mg f down appropriately to } y to preserve. > Tepresentativeness as the frequencies and patterns of 
communication change. 
~~ In summary, the best approach to simulation is to try to run realistic (if small) 
problem sizes to the extent possible. When scaling down is necessary, we should 
heed the guidelines and pitfalls we have discussed to ensure that the important types 


of operating points are covered, and we should extrapolate with caution. Our confi- 
dence in scaling down relies on our understanding of the application. In general, 
using scaled-down scenarios is okay for understanding whether certain architectural 
features are likely to be beneficial or not, but it is dangerous to use them to try to 
draw precise quantitative conclusions about full-scale situations. 
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4.3.3 


Dealing with the Parameter Space: An Example Evaluation 


Consider now the problem of the large parameter space opened up by trying to eval- 
uate an idea in a general context. To keep the discussion concrete, let us examine an 
actual evaluation that we might perform using simulation. Assume again a cache- 
coherent shared address space machine with physically distributed memory. The 
default mechanism for communication is implicit communication in cache blocks 
through loads and stores, but we want to explore reducing the impact of endpoint 
communication overhead and communication delay by communicating in larger 
messages. We therefore wish to understand the utility of adding to such an architec- 
ture a facility to explicitly send larger messages, called a block transfer facility, which 
programs can use in addition to the standard transfer mechanisms for “cache blocks 
(thus merging the shared address space and message-passing programming models). 
In the equation solver, for example, a process might send an entire border subrow or 
subcolumn of its partition to its neighbor process in a single t block transfer. 

In choosing workloads for such an evaluation, we should choose at least some 
with communication that is amenable to being structured in large messages, such as 
the equation solver. The more difficult problem is navigating the parameter space. 
Our goals are threefold: 


1. To avoid unrealistic execution characteristics. We should avoid combinations of 
parameters “(or operating points) that lead to unrealistic behavioral character- 
istics—that is, behavior that wouldn't be encountered in practical use of the 


machine. 


2. To obtain good coverage of realistic execution characteristics. We should try to 


ensure that important characteristics that may arise in real usage are 
represented. 


3. To prune the parameter space. Even in the realistic subspaces of parameter val- 
ues, we should try to prune out points when possible based on application 
knowledge, in order-to save time and resources without losing much cover- 
age, and to determine when explicit sensitivity analysis is necessary. 


We can prune the space based on the goals of the study, the restrictions on parame- 
ters imposed by technology (or the use of specific building blocks), and an under- 
standing of parameter interactions. 


Let us go through the process of choosing parameters, using the equation solver 
kernel as an example. Although we shall examine the parameters one by one, issues 
that arise in later stages may make us revisit decisions we made earlier. We begin 
with choosing the problem size and number of processors since these are limited the 
most by simulation resources. 


Problem Size and Number of Processors 


We choose the problem sizes and the numbers of processors based on the consider- 
ations of inherent program characteristics that we have discussed for evaluating a 
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real machine and for scaling down for simulation. For example, if the problem is 
large enough that the communication-to-computation ratio is very small, then block 
transfer is not going to help overall performance much; nor will it help if the prob- 
lem is small enough that load imbalance is the dominant bottleneck. 

Let us now fix the problem size for the equation solver at a 514 x 514 grid, the 


number of processors at 16, and examine how to choose other parameters. 
eS 


Cache/Replication Size 


As usual, we choose cache sizes based on knowledge of the working set curve. Given 
a working set curve and knowledge of how working sets scale, the process of choos- 
ing cache sizes for a given problem size is analogous to that of choosing problem 
sizes for a given cache size and is illustrated in Example 4.7. 


EXAMPLE 4.7 Figure 4.9 shows the well-defined working sets of the equation solver. 
How might you choose the cache sizes in this case? 


Answer Although the sizes of important working sets often depend on application 
parameters and the number of processors, their nature and hence the general shape 
of the working set curve usually do not change with these parameters. Since we 
know the size of each important working set in the equation solver and how it scales 
with these parameters, if we know the range of cache sizes that are realistic for tar- 
get machines, then we can tell whether it is (1) unrealistic to expect that working set 
to fit in the cache in practical situations, (2) unrealistic to expect that working set not 
to fit in the cache, or (3) realistic to expect it to fit for some practical combinations of 
parameter values and not to fit for others.? Thus, we can tell which of the regions 
between knees in the curve may be representative of realistic situations and which 
are not. For a given problem size and number of processors, we can use the (fixed) 
working set curve to choose cache sizes that avoid unrepresentative regions, cover 
representative ones, and prune flat regions by choosing only a single cache size from 
them (if all we care about from a cache is its miss rate). 


Whether or not an important working set fits in the cache affects the. benefits 
from block transfer greatly and in interesting ways. The effect depends on whether 
the working set consists of locally or nonlocally allocated data. If it consists mainly 
of local data—as in the equation solver when data’is placed properly—but it doesn’t 
fit in the cache, the processor spends more of its time stalled on the local memory 
system. As a result, communication time becomes relatively less important, and 
block transfer is likely to help less (block-transferred data also interferes more with 
the local traffic in a node, causing contention). However, if the working sets are 


mostly nonlocal data, we have the opposite effect: if they don't fit in the cache, then 


A RE ht a TS REESE MY 


help performance. 


3. Whether a working set of a given size fits in the cache may depend on cache associativity and perhaps 
even block size in addition to cache size, but it is usually not a major issue in practice if we assume at 
least two-way associativity (as we shall see later). Thus, we can ignore these effects for now. 
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FIGURE 4. 9 Picking cache sizes for an evaluation using the equation solver ker- 
nel. Knee 1 corresponds roughly to a couple of subrows of either B or n/Jp elements, 
depending on whether the grid traversal is blocked (with block size B x B) or not. Knee 2 
corresponds to a processor's partition of the matrix (i.e., data set n* divided by p). The latter 
working set may or may not fit in the cache depending on n and p, so both Y and Z are 
realistic operating points and should be represented. For the first working set, it is conceiv- 
able that it will not fit in the caches if the traversal is not blocked, but as we have seen in 
realistically large second-level caches, this is very unlikely. If the traversal is blocked, the 
block size B is chosen so the former working set always fits. Operating point X is therefore 
representative of an unrealistic region and is ignored. Blocked matrix computations are sim- 
ilar in this respect. 


Of course, a working set curve is not always composed of relatively flat regions 
separated by sharply defined knees. If the curve has knees but the regions they sepa- 
rate are not flat (see Figure 4.10[a]), we can still prune out entire regions as before if 
we know they are unrealistic. However, if a region is realistic but not flat, or if there 
aren't any ki knees until | the - entire data set fits in the cache (as in Figure 4.10[b]), then 
we must ‘resort t to sensitivity analysis, picking points close to the extremes as well as 

perhaps so. S some in between. Again, proper evaluation requires that we understand the 
key characteristics of the applications well. 

The remaining question is how to determine the sizes of the knees and the shape 
of the working set curve between them. In simple cases, we may be able to do this 
analytically. However, algorithms are complex, constant factors are difficult to pre- 
dict, and the effects of cache block size and associativity may be difficult to analyze. 
In these cases, we can obtain the curve for a given problem size and number of pro- 
cessors by measurement (simulation) with different cache sizes. The simulations 
needed are relatively inexpensive since working set sizes do not depend on detailed 
timing-related issues, such as latencies, bandwidths, occupancies, and contention, 
which therefore do not need to be simulated carefully (or at all). How the working 
sets change with problem size or number of processors can then be analyzed or mea- 
sured again as appropriate. Fortunately, analysis of growth rates is usually easier 
than predicting constant factors. Also, lower-level issues like block size and associa- 
tivity often don’t change working sets too much for large enough caches and reason- 
able cache organizations (other than direct-mapped caches) (Woo et al. 1995). 


Sid! 
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ratio 


Knee 


Cache size 


(a) Portion to left of knee is not flat 
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(b) No flat regions for realistic caches 


FIGURE 4.10 Miss rate versus cache size curves that do not consist of sharp knees separated 
by flat regions 


Cache Block Size and Associativity 


In addition to the problem size, the number of processors, and the cache size, the 
cache block size is another important parameter for determining the benefits of 
€K transfer. The issues are a little more complicated, however. Long cache blocks 
“themselves act like small block transfers for programs with good spatial locality, 
making explicit block transfer relatively less effective in these cases. On the other 
hand, if spatial locality is poor, then the extra traffic caused by long cache blocks 
(due to fragmentation or false sharing) can consume a lot more bandwidth than nec- 
essary when communicating through reads and writes. Whether poor spatial locality 
wastes bandwidth for block transfer as well depends on whether block transfer is 
implemented by pipelining whole cache blocks through the network or just the nec- 
essary words. Note that block transfer itself increases bandwidth requirements since 
it causes the same amount of communication to be performed (hopefully) in less 
time. Thus, if block transfer is implemented using pipelined cache block transfers 
and if spatial locality is poor, using block transfer may hurt rather than help when 
available bandwidth is limited since it may increase contention for the available 
bandwidth. 

Fortunately, we are usually able to restrict the range of interesting cache block 
sizes either because of constraints of current technology or because of limits 
imposed by the set of available building blocks. For example, almost all micropro- 
cessors today support cache blocks between 32 and 128 bytes, and we may have 
already chosen a microprocessor that has a 64-byte cache block. When thresholds 
occur in the interactions of problem size and cache block size (for instance, in the 
radix sorting example discussed earlier), we should ensure that we cover both sides 
of the threshold. 

While the magnitude of the impact of cache associativity is very difficult to pre-_ 
dict, real caches are built “with small associativity (usually at most four-way), so the 
number of choices to consider is small. If we must choose a ‘single associativity, we 
‘are best advised to avoid ‘direct-mapped caches (at least at the lowest level of the 
hierarchy, furthest from the processor) unless we know that the machines of interest 


will have them. 
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Performance Parameters of the Communication Architecture 


Having discussed the organizational parameters of the extended memory hierarchy, 
let us consider the key performance parameters of the communication architec-_ 


ture—overhead, network delay or transit time, and bandwidth—and how they affect 


the benehits of block 1 transfer. We should choose the base values of these ] parameters 
helps us decide which parameters should be varied and on 

The higher the overhead component of a communicating cache block (on a miss, 
say), the more important it is to amortize it by structuring communication in larger 
block transfers. This is true as long as the overhead of initiating a block transfer is not 
so high as to drown out the benefits, since the overhead of explicitly initiating a block 
transfer may be larger than that of implicitly initiating the transfer of a cache block. 

By the same token, the higher the network transit time between nodes, the 
greater the benefit of amortizing it over large block transfers (there are limits to this, 
which will be discussed when we examine block transfer in detail in Chapter 11). 
The effects of changing latency usually do not exhibit knees or thresholds, so in 
order to examine a range of possible latencies, we simply have to perform sensitivity 
analysis by choosing a few points along the range. In practice, we would usually 
choose latencies based on the target latencies of the machines of interest; for exam- 
ple, tightly coupled multiprocessors typically have much smaller latencies than 
workstations on a local area network. 

Available bandwidth is also an important issue for our block transfer study. Band- 
width exhibits a strong knee effect as well, which is in fact a saturation effect: either 
enough bandwidth is available for the needs of the application, or it is not. If it is, 
then it may not matter too much whether the available bandwidth is four times what 
is needed or ten times. We can therefore pick one bandwidth that is less than that 
needed and one that is much more. Since the block transfer study is particularly sen- 
sitive to bandwidth, we may also choose one that is closer to the borderline. In 
choosing bandwidth values, we should be careful to consider the burstiness in the 
bandwidth demands of the application; the average bandwidth needs over the whole 
application may be small, but the application may still saturate a higher bandwidth 
during its periods of bursty communication, leading to contention. 


Revisiting Choices 


Finally, we may often need to revise our earlier choices for parameter values based 
on interactions with parameters considered later. For example, if we are forced to 
use small problem sizes due to lack of simulation time or resources, then we may be 
tempted to choose a very small cache size to represent a realistic situation where an 
important working set does not fit in the cache. However, choosing a very small 
cache may lead to severe artifacts, especially if we use a direct-mapped cache or a 
large cache block size (since this will lead to very few blocks in the cache and poten- 
tially a lot of fragmentation and mapping conflicts). We should therefore reconsider 
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our choice of problem size and number of processors for which we want to represent 
this situation. 


4.3.4 Summary 


The preceding discussion shows that the results of an evaluation study can be mis- 
leading if we don’t cover the space adequately: we can easily choose a combination 
of parameters and workloads that demonstrates good performance benefits from a 
feature such as block transfer (for example, a relatively small problem size, big 
caches, and a small cache block size), and we can just as easily choose a combina- 
tion that doesn't. It is therefore very important that we incorporate sound method- 
ological guidelines in our architectural studies and understand the relevant 
interactions between hardware and software. 

In spite of a significant number of relevant interactions, we can fortunately iden- 
tify certain parameters and properties that are at a high enough level for us to reason 
about, and that do not depend on lower-level timing details of the machine, upon 
which key behavioral characteristics of applications depend crucially. We should 
ensure that we cover realistic regimes of operation with regard to these parameters 
and properties—namely, application parameters, the number of processors, and the 
relationship between working sets and cache/replication size (that is, whether or not 
the important working sets fit in the caches). Benchmark suites should provide the 
basic characteristics such as concurrency, communication-to-computation ratio, and 
data locality for their applications, together with their dependence on these parame- 
ters, so that architects do not have to reproduce them (Woo et al. 1995). 

It is also important to look for knees and flat regions in the interactions of appli- 
cation characteristics and architectural parameters, since these are especially useful 
for both coverage and pruning. Finally, the high-level goals and constraints of a 
study can also help us prune the parameter space. 

This concludes our discussion of methodological issues in workload-driven eval- 
uation. The remainder of this chapter introduces the rest of the parallel workloads 
that we shall use most often in the book. It also describes the basic methodologically 
relevant characteristics of all our workloads. 


4.4 ILLUSTRATING WORKLOAD CHARACTERIZATION 


Workloads are used extensively in this book both to quantitatively illustrate some of 
the architectural trade-offs we discuss and to evaluate our case study machines. Sys- 
tems designed primarily to support a coherent shared address space communication 
abstraction are discussed in Chapters 5, 6, and 8, while message-passing and nonco- 
herent shared address space systems are discussed in Chapter 7. Our programs for 
the abstractions are written in the corresponding programming models. Since pro- 
grams in the two models are written very differently (as described in Chapter 2) and 
some of the important characteristics are different, we illustrate our characterization 
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ref 4d 
of aia with the programs written for a coherent shared address space. In par- 
ticular, we use six parallel applications and computational kernels that run in batch 
mode (ie., one at a time) and do not include op ude operating system im activity and a mu multi- 
programmed w workload that does include « operating system stem activity. While the num- 
ber of workloads we use is small, the ‘applications represent important classes of 
computation and have widely varying characteristics. 


4.4.1 Workload Case Studies 


All of the parallel programs we use for shared address space architectures are taken 
from the SPLASH-2 application suite (see Appendix). Three (Ocean, Barnes-Hut, and 
Raytrace) have already been described and used as case studies in previous chapters. 
This section briefly describes the workloads we use but haven't yet discussed: LU, 
Radix, Radiosity, and Multiprog. LU and Radix are computational kernels, Radiosity 
is a real is a real application, and Multiprog is a multiprogrammed workload. In Section 4.4. on 4.4.2, 
we measure some methodologically relevant execution characteristics of the work- 
loads, including the breakdown of data accesses, the communication-to-computation 
ratio and how it scales, and the size and scaling of the important working sets. We 
use this characterization to choose memory system parameters for these applications 
and data sets in later chapters. 


LU 


Dense LU factorization is the process of converting a dense matrix A into two 
matrices L, U that are lower and upper triangular, respectively, and whose product 


equals A (i.e., A = LU).* Its utility is in solving linear ‘systems of equations; and it is - 
SACOUNTEREL TT scientific applications as well as optimization methods such as li linear 
programming. It is a well-structured computational kernel that is nontrivial yet 
familiar and fairly easy to understand (Golub and Van Loan 1997). 

LU factorization works like Gaussian elimination, eliminating one variable at a 
time by subtracting rows of the matrix from ots multiples of other rows. The 
computational | complexity of LU factorization is O(n), while the size of the data set 
is O(n”). As we know from the discussion-of-temporal locality in Chapter 3, this is 
“an ideal situation to exploit temporal locality by blocking. In fact, we use a blocked 
LU factorization, which is far more efficient both sequentially and in parallel than 
an unblocked version. The n-by-n matrix to be factored is divided into B-by-B 
blocks, and the idea is to reuse a block a as much as possible b before moving on to the 


re 


4. A matrix is called dense if a substantial proportion of its elements are nonzero (matrices that have mostly 
zero entries are called sparse matrices). A lower-triangular matrix such as L is one whose entries are all 
zero above the main diagonal, whereas an upper-triangular matrix such as U has all zeros below the main 
a i is main diagonal is the diagonal that runs from the top left corner of the matrix to the bottom 
right corner. 
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for k < 0 to N-1 do /*loop over all diagonal blocks*/ 
factorize block A, ,; 
for:j < k+1 to N-1 do /*for all blocks in the row of, and 
to the right of, this diagonal block*/ 
Aj © Ax,5 * (Ay) 7; /*divide by diagonal block*/ 
for i © k+1 to N-1 do /*for all rows below this diagonal block*/ 
for j «+ k+l to N-1 do /*for all blocks in the corresponding row*/ 
Ags3 SAL gon: Aijk* (Ay4)2; 
endfor 
endfor Perimeter row 
endfor 


endfor 


Diagonal block 


Perimeter column 


Active part of matrix 


FIGURE 4.11 Pseudocode describing sequential blocked dense LU factorization. N is the num- 
ber of blocks in each dimension (N = n/B), and we think of the matrix as an N-by-N matrix of blocks 
rather than an n-by-n matrix of elements. Then, Aj; represents the block in the /th row and jth column 
of matrix A. In the kth iteration of this outermost loop, we call the block Ax on the main diagonal of A 
the diagonal block, and the kth row and column of blocks the perimeter row and perimeter column, 
respectively. Note that the kth iteration does not touch any of the blocks in the first k - 1 rows or col- 
umns of the matrix; that is, only the shaded part of the matrix in the square region to the right of and 
below the diagonal block is “active” in the current outermost loop iteration. The rest of the matrix has 
already been computed in previous iterations and will be inactive for the rest of the factorization. In an 
unblocked LU factorization, we would refer similarly to a diagonal element and a perimeter row and 
column of elements. 


would elements. Matrix operations like multiplication and inversion are used on 
small B-by-B blocks rather than scalar operations on élements. Sequential 
‘pseudocode for this blocked LU factorization is shown in Figure 4.11, which also 
defines some relevant terms. 

Consider the benefits of eed Be: If we did not block the - computation, a proces- 


Teterence a perimeter row element (the one it used to compute the corresponding 
active element of the previous row). However, by this time it has streamed through 
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data proportional to an entire row of the matrix and, given large matrices, that 
perimeter row element might no longer be in the cache. In the blocked version, 
within the block-level computations in each\iteration of the innermost loop in 
Figure 4.11 (i.e., the computation in the line Ay; <— Ay 5 - Ai,x* (Ax, 3) T), we 
proceed only B elements in a direction before returning to previously referenced data 
that are still in the cache and can be reused. The operations (matrix multiplications 
and factorizations) on the B-by-B blocks each involve O(B*) computation and data 
accesses, with each block element being accessed B times. If the block size B is cho- 
sen such that a block of B-by-B or B* elements (plus some other data) fits in the 
cache, then in a given block computation only the first access to an element misses 
in the cache. Subsequent accesses hit in the cache, resulting in B? misses for B? 
accesses or a miss rate of 1/B. 

In the parallel version, we can think of every computation that updates a block as 
a task. Figure 4.12 provides a pictorial depiction of the flow of information among 
blocks within an outermost loop iteration and shows how we assign blocks (and 
hence tasks) to processors in the parallel version. Because of the nature of the compu- 
tation, blocks toward the top left of the matrix are active only in the first few outer- 
most loop iterations of the computation, whereas. blocks toward the bottom right 
have a lot more work associated with them. Assigning contiguous rows or squares of 
blocks to processes (a simple domain decomposition of the matrix) would therefore 
lead to poor load balance. Consequently, we interleave blocks among processes in 
both dimensions, leading to a partitioning called a two-dimensional scatter decompo- 
sition of the matrix: the processes are viewed as forming a two-dimensional ./p -by- 
Jp grid, and this grid of processes is repeatedly stamped over the matrix of blocks 
like a cookie cutter. A process is responsible for computing the blocks that are 
assigned to it in this way, and only it writes those blocks. The interleaving allevi- 
ates—but does not eliminate load imbalance, whereas the blocking preserves local- 
ity and also allows us to use larger data transfers on message-passing systems. 

The drawback of decomposing the computation into blocks rather than individ- 
ual elements is that it increases task granularity and hurts load balance: concurrency 
is reduced since there are fewer blocks than elements, and the maximum load imbal- 
ance per iteration is the work associated with a block rather than a single element. 
In. sequential LU factorization, the only constraint on block size is that the two or 
three blocks used in a block computation fit in the cache. In the parallel case, the 
ideal block size B is determined by a trade-off between data locality and communica- 
tion overhead (particularly on a message-passing machine) pushing toward larger 
blocks on one hand and load balance pushing toward smaller blocks on the other. 
The ideal block size therefore depends on the problem size, number of processors, 
and other architectural parameters. In practice, block sizes of 16 x 16 or 32 x 32 
elements appear to work well on large parallel machines. 

Blocking provides data reuse within a block computation. Data can also be reused 
across different block computations. To reuse data from remote blocks, we can either 
copy blocks explicitly in main memory and keep them around, or on cache-coherent 
machines, we can perhaps rely on caches being large enough to do this automati- 
cally. However, reuse across block computations is typically not nearly as important 
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n elements, 
~<—_— ~Nblocks ; | Pseudocode for a process 


Ark | 2 TY for all k from 0 to N-1 


if I own A,,, factorize A,, 
ESCs Bed Ee 


+ iron UN Ee 
dist ela Pilon! Sate for all. 
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N blocks 
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38 endfor 


ced Diagonal block “Cookie cutter” 
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= Perimeter block blocks to processors 


| Interior block assigned to process 14 


FIGURE 4.12 Parallel blocked LU factorization: flow of information, partitioning, and parallel 
pseudocode. The flow of information within an outer (k) loop iteration is shown by the solid arrows. 
Information (data) flows from the diagonal block (which is first factorized) to all blocks in the perimeter 
row in the first phase. In the second phase, a block in the active part of the matrix needs the corre- 
sponding elements from the perimeter row and perimeter column. 


to performance as reuse within them (and explicit copying has a cost), so in our pro- 
gram we do not make explicit copies of blocks in main memory. 

For spatial locality, since the unit of decomposition is now a two-dimensional 
block, the issues are quite similar to those discussed for the simple equation solver 
kernel in Section 3.3.1. We are therefore led to a four-dimensional array data struc- 
ture to represent the matrix in a shared address space so that the data in a block is 
contiguous in the address space. The first two dimensions specify a block, and the 
next two specify an element within the block. This allows us to distribute blocks 
appropriately among memories at page granularity. (If blocks are smaller than a 
page, we can use one more array dimension to ensure that all the blocks assigned to 
a process are contiguous in the address space.) However, with blocking the capacity 
miss rate is small enough that data distribution in main memory is not a major prob- 
lem in LU factorization. The more important reason to keep a block’s data contigu- 
ous by using high-dimensional arrays is to reduce cache mapping conflicts across 
subrows of a block as well as across blocks, as we discuss in Section 5.6. Cache con- 
flicts are very sensitive to the size of the array and number of processors, especially 
with direct-mapped first-level caches, and can easily negate most of the benefits of 


blocking. 
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No locks are used in parallel LU factorization. Barriers are used to separate outer- 
most loop iterations as well as phases within an iteration (e.g., to ensure that the 
perimeter row is computed before the blocks in it are used). Point-to-point synchro- 
nization at the block level could have been used to exploit more concurrency, but 
barriers make programming much easier. 


Radix 


The Radix program sorts a series of integers, called keys, using the popular radix 
sorting method. Suppose there are n integers to be sorted, each of size b bits. The 
algorithm uses a radix of r bits, where r is chosen by the user. This means the b bits 
representing a key can be viewed as a set of [ b/r | groups of r bits each (see Figure 
4.13). The algorithm proceeds in [ b/r] phases or iterations. Each phase, starting 
with the lowest-order group, sorts the keys according to their values in the corre- 
sponding group of r bits, called a digit.” The keys are completely sorted at the end of 
these [ b/r] phases. Two one-dimensional arrays of size n integers are used in each 
phase: one, called the input array, stores the keys as they appear in the input to a 
phase, and the other, called the output array, stores the keys as they appear in the 
output from the phase. The input array for one phase is the output array for the next 
phase, and vice versa. 

Consider the parallel computation within a phase, which sorts all n keys accord- 
ing to their values in a particular digit. The parallel algorithm partitions the n keys 
in each array among the p processes so that process 0 is assigned the first n/p keys, 
process 1 the next n/p keys, and so on. The portion of each array assigned to a pro- 
cess is allocated in the corresponding processor's local memory. The n/p keys in the 
input array for a phase that are assigned to a process are called its local keys for that 
phase. Within a phase, a process performs the following steps: 


1. Make a pass over the local n/p keys to build a local (per-process) histogram of 
key values. The histogram has 2" entries, where r is the number of bits in a 
digit. If a key encountered has the value i in the current phase, then the ith 
bin of the histogram is incremented. 


2. When all processes have completed step 1 (determined by barrier synchroni- 
zation in this program), accumulate the local histograms into a global histo- 
gram. This is done with a parallel prefix computation, as discussed in 
Exercise 4.14. The global histogram keeps track of both how many keys there 
are of each value for the current digit and also, for each of the p process-ID 


values j, how many keys of a given value aré owned by processes whose ID is 
less than j. 


3. Make another pass over the local n/p keys. For each key, use the global and 
local histograms to determine which (sorted) position in the output array this 


5. The reason for starting with the lowest-order group of r bits rather than the highest-order one is that this 
leads to a “stable” sort; that is, keys with the same value appear in the output in the same order relative to 
one another as they appeared in the input. 
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FIGURE 4.13 A b-bit number (key) divided into [ b/r] groups of r bits each. The 
first iteration of radix sorting uses the least significant r bits and so on. 
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FIGURE 4.14 The permutation step of a radix sorting phase. In each of the input 
and output arrays (which change places in successive phases), keys (entries) assigned to a 
process are allocated in the corresponding processor's local memory. 


key should go to, and write the key value into that entry of the output array. 
Note that the array element that will be written is very likely to be nonlocal, 
with expected likelihood (p — 1)/p (see Figure 4.14). This step is called the 
permutation step. 


A more detailed description of radix sorting algorithms and implementations can 
be found in (Blelloch et al. 1991; Culler et al. 1993). In a shared address space imple- 
mentation, communication occurs when writing the keys in the permutation phase 
(or reading them in the histogram-generation phase of the next iteration if they stay 
in the writers’ caches) and in constructing the global histogram from the local histo- 
grams. The permutation-related communication is all-to-all personalized (i.e., every 
process communicates disjoint subsets of its keys to every other) but is irregular and 
scattered, with the exact patterns depending on the distribution of keys. The syn- 
chronization includes global barriers between phases as well as finer-grained 
synchronization in the phase that builds the global histogram. The latter may take 
the form of either mutual exclusion or point-to-point event synchronization, 
depending on the implementation of this phase (see Exercise 4.14). . 


Radiosity 


The radiosity method is used in computer graphics to compute the global illumina- 
tion in a scene that contains diffusely reflecting surfaces. In the hierarchical radiosity 
method, a scene is initially modeled as consisting of k large input polygons, or 
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patches. For example, the top of a table or the back of a chair may be an input patch. 
Light transport interactions are computed pairwise among these patches. In a sim- 
plified view of the algorithm, if the light transfer between a pair of patches is larger 
than a threshold, one of them (the larger one, say) is subdivided, and interactions 
are computed recursively between the resulting subpatches and the other patch. 
This process continues until the light transfer between all pairs is sufficiently low. 
Thus, patches are hierarchically subdivided as necessary to improve the accuracy of 
computing illumination. Each subdivision results in four subpatches, leading to a 
quadtree per patch. If the resulting final number of undivided subpatches is n, then 
with k original patches the complexity of this algorithm is O(n + k?). A brief descrip- 
tion of the steps in the algorithm follows. Details can be found in (Hanrahan, 
Salzman, and Aupperle 199]; Singh 1993). 

The input patches that comprise the scene are first inserted into a binary space 
partitioning (BSP) tree (Fuchs, Abram, and Grant 1983), which is a data structure 
that facilitates the efficient computation of visibility between pairs of patches. Every 
input patch is initially given an interaction list of other input patches that are poten- 
tially visible from it and with which it must therefore compute interactions. Then, 
radiosities are computed by the following iterative algorithm: 


1. For every input patch, compute its radiosity due to all patches on its interac- 
tion list, subdividing it or other patches hierarchically and computing their 
interactions recursively as necessary (see Figure 4.15). 


2. Starting from the patches at the leaves of the quadtrees, add all the patch radi- 
osities together (weighted by their areas) to obtain the total radiosity of the 
scene, and compare it with that of the previous iteration to check for conver- 
gence within a fixed tolerance. If the radiosity has not converged, return to 
step 1. Otherwise, go to step 3. 


3. Smooth the solution for display. 


Most of the time in an iteration is spent in step 1, so let us examine it further. 
Suppose a patch i is traversing its interaction list to compute interactions with other 
patches (quadtree nodes). The interaction with another patch, say, j, involves com- 
puting the intervisibility of the two patches as well as the light transfer between 
them. (The actual light transfer is the product of the actual intervisibility and the 
light transfer that would have happened if there were no occlusion and hence full 
intervisibility.) Computing intervisibility involves traversing the BSP tree several 
times from one patch to the other:® in fact, visibility computation is a vety large por- 
tion of the overall execution time. If the result of an interaction says that the 
“source” patch i should be subdivided, then four children are created for patch i if 


6. Visibility is computed by conceptually shooting a number of rays between the two patches and seeing 
how many of the rays reach the destination patch without being occluded by intervening patches in the 
scene. For each such conceptual ray, determining whether it is occluded or not is done efficiently by tra- 
versing the BSP tree from the source to the destination patch. 
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FIGURE 4.15 Hierarchical subdivision of input polygons into quadtrees as the radiosity com- 
putation progresses. Every input polygon generates a quadtree of patches that interact with patches 
from other quadtrees. 


they don’t already exist due to a previous interaction; patch j is removed from i's 
interaction list and added to each of i’s children’s interaction lists so that those inter- 
actions will be computed later. If the result is that patch j should be subdivided, then 
patch j is replaced by its children on patch i’s interaction list. This means that inter- 
actions will next be computed between patch i and each of patch j’s children. These 
interactions may themselves cause subdivisions, so the process continues recur- 
sively (i.e., if patch j’s children are further subdivided in the course of computing 
these interactions, patch i ends up computing interactions with a tree of patches 
below patch j). Since the four children patches from a subdivision replace the parent 
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in place on is interaction list, the traversal of the tree comprising patch j’s descen- 
dants is depth first. Patch i’s interaction list is traversed fully in this way before mov- 
ing on to the next patch (which may be a descendant of patch i or a different patch) 
and its interaction list. Figure 4.16 shows an example of this hierarchical refinement 
of interactions. After one iteration of computing all interactions and refinements is 
completed, the next iteration of the iterative algorithm starts with the quadtrees and 
interaction lists as they are at the end of the previous iteration. 

Parallelism is available at three levels in this application: across the k input poly- 
gons, across the patches that these polygons are subdivided into (i.e., the patches in 
the quadtrees), and across the interactions computed for a patch. All three levels 
involve communication and synchronization among processors. We obtain the best 
performance by defining a task to be either a patch and all its interactions or a single 
patch-patch interaction, depending on the size of the problem, the number of pro- 
cessors, and the machine characteristics. 

Since the computation and subdivisions are highly unpredictable, we have to use 
task queues and task stealing to balance the workload. The parallel implementation 
provides every processor with its own task queue. A processor's task queue is initial- 
ized with a subset of the initially available polygon-polygon interactions. When a 
patch is subdivided due to an interaction, new tasks for the subpatches are 
enqueued on the task queue of the processor that computed the interaction and 
hence did the subdivision. A processor executes tasks from its queue until no tasks 
are left. Then it steals tasks from other processors’ queues. Locks are used to protect 
the task queues and to provide mutually exclusive access to patches as they are sub- 
divided. (Note that two patches assigned to two different processes may have the 
same patch on their interaction list, so both processes may try to subdivide the latter 
patch at the same time.) Barrier synchronization is used between steps in an itera- 
tion. The parallel algorithm is nondeterministic due to task stealing and the order in 
which interactions and subdivisions are computed, and it has highly unstructured 
and unpredictable communication and data access patterns. 


Multiprog 


The workloads we have discussed so far include only parallel applications that run 
one at a time. However, a common use of multiprocessors, particularly small-scale 
shared address space multiprocessors, is as throughput engines for multipro- 
grammed workloads. The fine-grained resource sharing supported by these 
machines allows a single operating system image to service the multiple processors 
efficiently. Operating system activity is often a substantial component of such work- 
loads, and the operating system itself constitutes an important, complex parallel 
application. The final workload we study is a multiprogrammed (time-shared) work- 
load, consisting of a number of sequential applications and the operating system 
itself. The applications are two UNIX file compress jobs and two parallel compila- 
tions—or pmakes—in which multiple files needed to create an executable are com- 
piled and assembled in parallel. The operating system is a version of UNIX produced 
by Silicon Graphics, called IRIX (version 5.2). 


4.4.2 
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(1) Before refinement 


(3) After three more refinements: A, subdivides B; then A, is subdivided due to B,. 
then A,, Subdivides B, 


FIGURE 4.16 Hierarchical refinement of interactions and interaction lists. Binary 
trees are shown instead of quadtrees for clarity, and only one input polygon’s interaction 
lists are shown. 


Workload Characteristics 


We now quantify some important basic characteristics of all our workloads, 
including the breakdown of data accesses into read and write or shared and private, _ 
the concurrency y and | inherent load” balance, the ‘Inherent communication-to- 


computation ratio o and how it scales, and the size and s scaling | of the important work- 


characterization data for 16-processor executions for our parallel applications and 8- 
processor executions of the multiprogrammed workload. How the characteristics of 
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interest scale with problem size is discussed qualitatively or analytically and is some- 
times measured. 


, 


Data Access and Synchronization Characteristics 


Table 4.1 summarizes the basic reference counts and dynamic frequency of synchro- 
nization events (locks and global barriers) in the different workloads. The input data 
sets are the default problem sizes used throughout the book, unless otherwise noted. 
The chosen problem sizes are large enough to be of practical interest for a machine 
of up to about 64 processors but small enough to simulate in a reasonable time. 
They are therefore at the small end of the data sets we might run in practice on 64- 
processor machines but are quite appropriate for smaller-scale systems. 

We keep track of behavioral and timing statistics only after the child processes are 
created by the parent. Previous references (by the main process) are simulated but 
are not included in the statistics. In most of the applications, measurement begins 
exactly after the child processes are created. The exceptions are Ocean and Barnes- 
Hut. In both these cases, we are able to take advantage of the opportunity to drasti- 
cally reduce the number of time-steps for the purpose of simulation (as discussed in 
Section 4.3.2); however, we then have to ignore cold-start misses and allow the 
application to settle down before starting measurement. We simulate a small number 
of time-steps—six for Ocean and five for Barnes-Hut—and start tracking behavioral 
and timing statistics after the first two time-steps. For the Multiprog workload, sta- 
tistics are gathered from a checkpoint taken close to the beginning of the pmake. 
While for all other applications we consider only application data references, for the 
Multiprog workload we also consider the impact of instruction references and fur- 
thermore partition kernel references and user application references into separate 
categories. The table shows that the breakdown of operations into integer and float- 
ing point, read and write, and shared and private varies substantially across work- 
loads, indicating good coverage along these axes. 


Concurrency and Load Balance 


We characterize load balance by measuring the algorithmic speedups—that is, 
speedups on the PRAM architectural model (discussed in Chapter 3) that assumes 
that data accesses and communication have zero latency (they just cost the instruc- 
tion it takes to issue the reference). Deviations from ideal speedup are attributable to 
load imbalance, serialization at critical sections, and extra work due to redundant 
computation and parallelism management. 

Figure 4.17 shows the algorithmic speedups for the six parallel programs for up 
to 64 processors with the default data sets. Three of the programs (Barnes-Hut, 
Ocean, and to a lesser extent Raytrace) speed up very well all the way to 64 proces- 
sors even with the relatively small data sets. The dominant phases in these programs 
are data parallel across a large data set (all the particles in Barnes-Hut, an entire grid 
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FIGURE 4.17 Algorithmic speedups for the six parallel applications. The Ideal speedup curve 
denotes a speedup of p with p processors. 


in Ocean, and the image pixels in Raytrace). They suffer from limited parallelism 
and serialization only in some global reduction operations and in portions of some 
particular phases that are not dominant in terms of the number of instructions exe- 
cuted (e.g., tree building and near the root of the upward pass in Barnes, and the 
higher levels of the multigrid hierarchy in Ocean). Raytrace has one troublesome 
critical section that is heavily contended, causing serialization (in fact, this critical 
section is not strictly necessary for correct execution but is used to keep track of 
some important statistics). 

All six programs display good algorithmic speedups for up to 16 or 32 processors. 
The programs that do not speed up very well for the higher numbers of processors 
with these data sets are LU, Radiosity, and Radix. In each case, this is due to the size 
of the input data sets rather than the inherent nature of load imbalance in the appli- 
cations. In LU, the default data set results in considerable load imbalance for 64 pro- 
cessors, despite the block-oriented decomposition. Larger data sets (or fewer 
processors) reduce the imbalance by providing more blocks per processor in each 
step of the factorization. For Radiosity, the imbalance is also due to the use of a small 
data set, though it is very difficult to analyze. Finally, for Radix the poor speedup at 
64 processors is due to the prefix computation when accumulating local histograms 
into a global histogram (see Section 4.4.1), which cannot be completely parallelized. 
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The time spent in this prefix computation is O(log p), while the time spent in the 
other phases is O(n/p), so the fraction of total work in this unbalanced phase will 
decrease as the number of keys being sorted is increased. Thus, even these three pro- 
grams can be used to evaluate larger machines, when larger data sets are chosen. 

We have satisfied our criteria of not choosing parallel programs that are inher- 
ently unsuitable for the machine sizes we want to evaluate and of understanding 
how to choose appropriate data sets for these programs for the machine scale at 
hand. Let us now examine the inherent communication-to-computation ratios and 
working set sizes of the programs. 


Communication-to-Computation Ratio 


We include in the communication-to-computation ratio inherent communication as 
well as communication due to the first time a word is accessed by a processor, if it 
happens to be nonlocally allocated (i.e., cold-start misses that occur after measure- 
ment is started). Where possible, data is distributed appropriately among physically 
distributed memories, so we can consider this cold-start communication to be fun- 
damental rather than artifactual. To avoid artifactual communication due to finite 
capacity or poor spatial locality, we simulate infinite per-processor caches and a 
single-word cache block. We measure communication-to-computation ratio as the 
number of bytes of application data communicated per instruction, averaged over all 
processors. For floating-point-intensive applications (LU and Ocean), we use bytes 
per FLOP (floating-point operation) instead of per instruction since the number of 
FLOPs is less sensitive to the vagaries of the compiler than the number of total 
instructions. 

We will first look at the measured communication-to-computation ratio for the 
base problem size shown in Table 4.1 versus the number of processors used. This 
shows how the ratio increases with the number of processors under constant prob- 
lem size scaling. Then, where possible, we will examine analytically how the ratio 
depends on the data set size and the number of processors (Table 4.2). The effects of 
other application parameters on the communication-to-computation ratio are dis- 
cussed separately and usually qualitatively. 

Figure 4.18 shows the measured results for the base problem size for our six parallel 
programs. The first thing we notice is that the average inherent communication-to- 
computation ratios are generally quite small. With processors operating at 400 million 
instructions per second (MIPS), a ratio of 0.1 byte per instruction is about 40 MB/s of 
data traffic, which is quite small for modern high-performance multiprocessor networks. 
Actual traffic is much higher than inherent both because of artifactual communication 
and because control information is sent along with data in each transfer. This indicates 
that it is the burstiness of communication, the other sources of communication, and the 
pattern of communication (e.g., all-to-all or long-range) that are likely to be the 
causes of communication bandwidth problems, if any. The only application for 
which the average ratio is quite high is Radix, so for this application, communica- 
tion bandwidth is especially important to model carefully in evaluations. One reason 
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FIGURE 4.18 Communication-to-computation ratio versus processor count for the base prob- 
lem size in the six parallel applications 


for the low communication-to-computation ratios is that the applications we are 
using have been very well optimized in their assignments for parallel execution. 
Applications used in practice, including other versions of these applications, may 
exhibit higher communication-to-computation ratios. 

The next observation from the figure is that the growth rates of communication- 
to-computation ratios are very different across applications, indicating good cover- 
age of this behavioral property as well. These growth rates with the number of pro- 
cessors and with data set size (not shown in the figure) are summarized analytically 
in Table 4.2. The communication-to-computation ratio would change dramatically if 
we used a different data set size in some applications (e.g., Ocean), but at least for 
inherent communication it would not change much in others. Artifactual communi- 
cation is a whole different story, and we shall examine communication traffic due to 
it in the context of different architectural types in later chapters. 

While growth rates are clearly fundamental, it is important to realize that they 
do not reveal the constant factors in the expressions for the communication-to- 
computation ratio, which can be more important than asymptotic growth rates in 
practice. For example, if a program's ratio increases only as the logarithm of the 
number of processors, then asymptotically its ratio will indeed become smaller 
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Table 4.2 Growth Rates of Inherent Communication-to-Computation Ratio - 


Application Growth Rate 
LU JP/JDS 
Ocean IP/IDS 


Barnes-Hut Approximately ./P/,/DS 
Radiosity Unpredictable 

Radix (P-—1)/P 

Raytrace Unpredictable 


DS is the data set size (in bytes, say), and P is the number of processes. 


than that of an application whose ratio grows as the square root of the number of 
processors; however, it may actually be much larger for all practical machine sizes if 
its constant factors are much larger. The constant factors for our applications can 
be determined from Figure 4.18. 


Working Set Sizes 


The inherent working set sizes of a program are best measured using fully associa- 
tive caches and a one-word cache block and simulating the program with different 
cache sizes to find knees in the miss rate versus cache size curve. Smaller associativ- 
ity can make the size of the cache needed to hold the working set larger than the 
inherent working set size, as can the use of multiword cache blocks (due to frag- 
mentation in the cache). In our measurements, we come close to measuring inherent 
working set sizes by using one-level fully associative caches per processor, with a 
least recently used (LRU) cache replacement policy and 8-byte cache blocks. We 
generally use cache sizes that are powers of two, but to identify knees we change 
cache sizes at a finer granularity in areas where the change in miss rate with cache 
size is substantial. 

Figure 4.19 shows the resulting miss rate versus cache size curves for our six par- 
allel applications, with the working sets labeled as level 1 working set (L; WS), level 
2 working set (L, WS), and so on. An application like Ocean has several working 

‘sets, as we discussed in Chapter 3, but we focus on the two most sharply defined and 
important ones. In addition to these working sets, some of the applications also have 
tiny working sets that do not scale with problem size or the number of processors 
and are therefore always expected to fit even in the cache closest to the processor; we 
call these the level 0 working sets (Ly) WS). They typically consist of stack data that 
is used by the program as temporary storage for a given primitive calculation (such 
as a particle-cell interaction in Barnes-Hut) and reused across these calculations. 
These are marked on the graphs when they are visible, but we will not discuss them 
further. 
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FIGURE 4.19 Working set curves for the six parallel applications in 16-processor executions. 


The graphs show miss rate versus cache size for fully associative first-level caches per processor and an 
8-byte cache block. 


We see that in most cases the working sets are very sharply defined. Table 4.3 
summarizes for the different working sets how their sizes scale with application 
parameters and the number of processors, whether they are important to perfor- 
mance (at least on efficient cache-coherent machines), and whether they can be 
expected not to fit in a modern secondary cache for realistic problem sizes (with a 
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Realistic : 
"Working -— Impor- -Fitin = Working © ‘Growth " enbe Fitin 
Set 1 Growth Rate tant? Cache? Set2 Rate —_ tant? © Cache? 
One block _ Fixed(B) Yes No Partition DS/P No Yes 
of DS 
A few JP/ DS Yes No Partition  DS/P Yes Yes 
subrows of DS 
Tree data (logDS)/ @ Yes No Partition § DS/P No Yes 
for 1 body of DS 
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Scene and _ Unstructured Yes Yes — — — — 
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across rays 


DS represents the data set size, and P is the number of processes. 


reasonable degree of cache associativity, at least beyond direct mapped). The appli- 
cations for which a working set has a “Yes” in each of the last two columns are 
Ocean, Radix, and Raytrace. Recall that in Ocean, all the major computations stream 
through a process's partition of one or more grids. The large working set consists of 
a process's partitions of entire grids that it might benefit from reusing. Whether or 
not this large working set fits in a modern secondary cache therefore depends on the 
grid size and the number of processors. In Radix, a process streams through all its n/ 
p keys, at the same time heavily accessing the histogram data structure (of size pro- 
portional to the radix used). Fitting the histogram in the cache is therefore impor- 
tant, but this working set is not sharply defined since the keys are being streamed 
through at the same time. The larger working set consists of a process's entire parti- 
tion of the key data set, which may or may not fit in the cache, depending on n and 
p. Finally, in Raytrace we have seen that the working set is diffuse and ill defined and 
can become quite large, depending on the characteristics of the scene being traced 
and the viewpoint. For the other applications, we expect the important working sets 
to fit in the cache for realistic problem and machine sizes. We shall take this into 
account according to our methodology when we evaluate architectural trade-offs in 
the following chapters. In particular, for Ocean, Radix, and Raytrace, we shall 
choose scenarios that fit and do not fit the larger working set since both situations 


exist in practice. 
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4.5 CONCLUDING REMARKS 

We now have a good understanding of the major issues in workload-driven evalua- 
tion for multiprocessors: choosing workloads, scaling problems and machines, deal- 
ing with the large parameter space, and choosing metrics. For each issue, we have a 
set of guidelines and steps to follow, an understanding of how to avoid pitfalls, and a 
means to understand the limitations of investigations. We also have a basis for our 
own quantitative illustration of architectural trade-offs in the rest of the book. The 
experiments in the book illustrate important points rather than evaluate trade-offs 
comprehensively, since the latter would require a much wider range of workloads 
and parameter variations. 

We've seen that workloads should be chosen to represent a wide range of applica- 
tions, behavioral patterns, and levels of optimization. While complete applications 
and perhaps multiprogrammed workloads are indispensable, a role exists for simpler 
workloads, such as microbenchmarks and kernels, as well. 

We have also seen that proper workload-driven evaluation requires an under- 
standing of the relevant behavioral properties of the workloads as well as their inter- 
actions with architectural parameters. Although this problem is complex, we have 
examined guidelines for dealing with the4arge parameter space—for evaluating both 
real machines and architectural trade-offs—and pruning it while still obtaining coy- 
erage of realistic situations. 

The importance of understanding relevant properties of workloads was under- 
scored by the scaling issue, which affects all important characteristics and interac- 
tions. Both execution time and memory may be constraints on scaling, and 
applications often have more than one parameter that determines key execution 
properties. We should scale programs based on an understanding of these parame- 
ters, their relationships, and their impact on execution time and memory require- 
ments. We saw that realistic scaling models driven by the needs of applications lead 
to very different results of architectural significance than naive models that scale 
only a single application parameter. In fact, scaling is important for design as well as 
for evaluation. Together with an appreciation for how technology scales (for exam- 
ple, processor speeds relative to memory and network speeds), understanding appli- 
cation scaling and its implications is very important for determining appropriate 
resource distributions for future machines (Rothberg, Singh, and Gupta 1993). 

Many interesting issues also arose in our discussion of choosing metrics for eval- — 
uation and presentation. For example, we saw that execution time (preferably with a 
per-processor breakdown into its major components) and speedup are both very 
useful metrics to present, whereas rate-based metrics such as MFLOPS or MIPS or 
utilization metrics can be useful for specific purposes but are too susceptible to 
problems as general-purpose metrics. 

Finally, this chapter has described the main workloads that we use in our own 
illustrative workload-driven evaluation of real shared address space systems and 
architectural trade-offs in the rest of the book.and has quantified their basic charac- 
teristics. (For message-passing systems, we examine briefly the performance of a 
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standard message-passing benchmark suite, the NAS Parallel Benchmarks II [NPB2] 
in Chapter 7.) We are now on a firm footing to proceed to core architecture and 
design. 


4.6 EXERCISES 
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a. You are to perform a study evaluating a new feature proposed for the commu- 
nication architecture of a cache-coherent machine. Your manager tells you 
that you may use no more than three parallel programs for the evaluation. 
Even though this goes against your better judgment, you have to agree. Of the 
seven parallel programs (excluding the multiprogrammed workload) we have 
examined in this chapter and in Chapter 3, which three would you choose 
and why? 


b. Suppose you knew that the feature was designed to improve the machine's 
communication bandwidth. How would this affect your choice? 


c. Suppose instead that the feature was designed to increase the effective replica- 
tion storage for nonlocally allocated data. What programs would you choose 
now? 


Identify a fundamental problem with TC scaling compared to MC scaling. Illustrate 
it with an example. 


Suppose you had to evaluate the scalability of a system. One possibility is to mea- 
sure the speedups under different scaling models as defined in this chapter. Another 
is to determine how the problem size needed to get, say, 70% parallel efficiency 
scales. What are the advantages and, particularly, the disadvantages or caveats for 
each of these? What would you actually do? 


Your manager asks you to compare two types of systems based on the same unipro- 
cessor node but with some interesting differences in their communication architec- 
tures. She tells you that she cares about only 10 particular applications. She 
instructs you to come up with a single numeric measure of which is better, given a 
fixed number of processors and a fixed problem size (of your choice) for each appli- 
cation, despite your arguments based on reading this chapter that averaging over 
parallel applications is not such a good idea. What additional questions would you 
ask her before choosing problem sizes? What measure of average would you report 
to her and why? 

Often, a system may display good speedups on an application even though its com- 
munication architecture is not well suited to the applicaticn. Why might this hap- 
pen? Can you design a metric alternative to speedup that measures the effectiveness 
of the communication architecture for the application? Discuss some of the issues 
and alternatives in designing such a metric. 

A research paper you read proposes a communication architecture mechanism and 
tells you that starting from a given communication architecture on a machine with 
32 processors, the mechanism improves performance by 40% on some workloads 
that are of interest to you. Is this enough information for you to decide to include 
that mechanism in the next machine you design? If not, list the major reasons why 
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not, and say what other information you would need. Assume that the machine you 
are to design also has 32 processors. 


Suppose you had to design experiments to, compare different methods for imple- 
menting locks on a shared address space machine. What performance properties 
would you want to measure, and what “microbenchmark” experiments would you 
design? What would be your specific performance metrics? Now answer the same 
questions for global barriers. 


You have designed a method for supporting a shared address space communication 
abstraction transparently in software across bus-based shared memory multiproces- 
sors like the Intel Pentium Pro “quad” discussed in Chapter 1. Within a node or 
quad, coherent shared memory is supported with high efficiency in hardware; 
across nodes, it is supported much less efficiently and in software. Given a set of 
applications and the problem sizes of interest, you are about to write a research 
report evaluating your system. What are the interesting performance comparisons 
you might want to perform to understand the effectiveness of your cross-node 
architecture? What experiments would you design, what would each type of exper- 
iment tell you, and what metrics would you use? You have 16 bus-based multipro- 
cessor nodes with 4 processors in each, for a total of 64 processors. Assume that 
you use problem-constrained scaling and that you have already chosen the problem 
sizes. 


As discussed in this chapter, two types of simulations are often used in practice to 
study architectural trade-offs: trace-driven and execution-driven. What are the major 
trade-offs between trace-driven and execution-driven simulation? Under what con- 
ditions do you expect the results (say, a program's execution time) to be significantly 
different? 


Consider the difficulty and accuracy of multiprocessor simulation. 


a. What aspects of a system do you think are most difficult to simulate accu- 
rately and which are relatively easier—processor, memory system, network, 
communication assist, latency, bandwidth, or contention? What are the key 
difficulties in each case? Which of these do you think are most important to 
simulate very accurately, and which would you compromise on? 


b. Consider the importance of simulating the processor pipeline appropriately 
when trying to evaluate the impact of trade-offs in the communication archi- 
tecture. While many modern processors are superscalar and dynamically 
scheduled, a single-issue, statically scheduled processor is much easier to sim- 
ulate. Suppose the real processor you want to model is 200 MHz with two- 
way issue but achieves a perfect memory CPI of 1.5. Could you model it as a 
single-issue 300-MHz processor for a study that wants to understand the 


impact of changing network transit latency on end performance? What are 
the major issues to consider? 


Consider the familiar iterative nearest-neighbor grid computation on a two- 
dimensional grid, with subblock partitioning. Suppose we use a four-dimensional 
array representation, where the first two dimensions indicate the appropriate parti- 
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tion. The full-scale problem we would like to evaluate is an 8,192 x 8,192 grid of 
double-precision elements with 256 processors and 256 KB of direct-mapped cache 
per processor with a 128-byte cache block size. We cannot simulate this but instead 
simulate a 512 x 512 grid problem with 64 processors. 


a. What cache sizes would you choose and why? 
b. List some of the dangers of choosing too small a cache. 


c. What cache block size and associativity would you choose, and what are the 
issues and caveats involved? 


d. To what extent would you consider the results representative of the full-scale 
problem on the larger machine? Would you use this setup to evaluate the ben- 
efits of a certain communication architecture optimization? To evaluate the 
speedups achievable on the machine for that application? 


In scientific applications like the Barnes-Hut galaxy simulation, a key issue that 
affects scaling is error. These applications often simulate physical phenomena that 
occur in nature, using several approximations to represent a continuous phenome- 
non by a discrete model and solving it using numerical approximation techniques. 
Several application parameters represent distinct sources of approximation and, 
hence, of error in the simulation. For example, in Barnes-Hut the number of parti- 
cles n represents the accuracy with which the galaxy is sampled (spatial discretiza- 
tion), the time-step interval At represents the approximation made in discretizing 
time, and the force calculation accuracy parameter 6 determines the approximation 
in that calculation. The goal of an application scientist in running larger problems is 
usually to reduce the overall error in the simulation and have it more accurately 
reflect the phenomenon being simulated. Although there are no universal rules for 
how scientists scale different approximations, a principle that has both intuitive 
appeal and widespread practical applicability for physical simulations is the follow- 
ing: all sources of error should be scaled so that their error contributions are about 
equal. 

For the Barnes-Hut galaxy simulation, studies in astrophysics (Hernquist 1987; 
Barnes and Hut 1989) show that while some error contributions are not completely 
independent, the following rules emerge as being valid in interesting parameter 
ranges: 

g n: An increase in n by a factor of s leads to a decrease in simulation error by a 
factor of ./s. 

w At: The method used to integrate the particle orbits over time has a global 
error of the order of At”. Thus, reducing the error by a factor of a/s (to match 
that due to an s-fold increase in n) requires a decrease in At by a factor of 4/s . 
This means 4/s more time-steps to simulate a fixed amount of physical time, 
which we assume is held constant. 

m @. The force calculation error is proportional to 6? in the range of practical 
interest. Reducing the error by a factor of a/s thus requires a decrease in 0 by a 


factor of 4/s . 
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Assume throughout this exercise that the execution time of a problem size on p 
processors is 1/p of the execution time on one processor; that is, perfect speedup is 
obtained for that problem size under problem-constrained scaling. 


a. 


£ 


How would you scale the other parameters @ and At if n is increased by a fac- 
tor of s? Call this rule realistic scaling, as opposed to naive scaling, which 
scales only the number of particles n. 


. Inasequential program, the data set size is proportional to n and independent 


of the other parameters. Do the memory requirements grow differently under 
realistic and naive scaling in a shared address space (assuming that the impor- 
tant working set fits in the cache)? In message passing? 


. The sequential execution time grows roughly as 


peg nlogn 

At 9? 8 
(assuming that a fixed amount of physical time is simulated). If n is scaled by 
a factor of s, how does the parallel execution time on p processors scale under 
realistic and under naive scaling, assuming perfect speedup? 


. How does the parallel execution time grow under MC scaling, both naive and 


realistic, when the number of processors increases by a factor of k? If the 
problem takes a day on the base machine (before it is scaled up), how long 
will it take in the scaled-up case on the bigger machine under both the naive 
and realistic models? 


. How does the number of particles that can be simulated in a shared address 


space grow under TC scaling, both realistic and naive, when the number of 
processors increases by a factor of k? 


Which scaling model appears more practical for this application: MC or TC? 


4.13. For the Barnes-Hut example, how do the following execution characteristics scale 
under realistic and naive MC, TC, and PC scaling? 


a. 


The communication-to-computation ratio. Assume first that it depends only 
on n and the number of processors p, varying as /p/J/n, and roughly plot the 
curves of growth rate of this ratio with the number of processors under the 
different models. Then comment on the likely effects of the other parameters 
under the different scaling models. 


. The sizes of the different working sets and, hence, the cache size you think is 


needed for good performance on a shared address space machine. Roughly 
plot the growth rate for the most important working set with number of pro- 
cessors under the different models. What major methodological conclusion in 
scaling does this reinforce? Comment on any differences between these trends 
and the trends for the amount of local replication needed in the locally essen- 
tial trees version of message passing. 


The frequency of synchronizatian (per unit computation, say), both locks and 
barriers. Describe qualitatively at least. 


d. 
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The average frequency and size of input/output operations, assuming that 
every processor prints out the positions of all its assigned bodies (i) every ten 
time-steps; (ii) every fixed amount of physical time simulated (e.g., every year 
of simulated time in the galaxy’s evolution). 


. The number of processors likely to share (access) a given piece of body data 


during force calculation in a coherent shared address space at a time. (As we 
will see in Chapter 8, this information is useful in the design of cache coher- 
ence protocols for scalable shared address space machines.) 


The frequency and size of messages in an explicit message-passing implemen- 
tation. Focus on the communication needed for force calculation and assume 
that each processor sends only one message to every other processor, commu- 
nicating the data that the latter needs from the former to compute its forces in 
that time-step. 


4.14 The Radix sorting application requires a parallel prefix computation to compute the 
global histogram from local histograms. A simplified version of the computation is 
as follows. Suppose each of the p processes has a local value it has computed (think 
of this as representing the number of keys for a given digit value in the local histo- 
gram of that process). The goal is to compute an array of p entries, in which entry i 
is the sum of all the local values from processors 0 through i — 1. 


a. 


b. 


Describe and implement the simplest linear method to compute. this output 
array. 


Now design a parallel method with a shorter critical path. (Hint: you can use 
a tree structure.) Analyze the time required for each method. Implement the 
two methods and compare their performance on a machine of your choice. 
You may use the simplified example here or the fuller example where the 
“local value” is in fact an array with one entry per radix digit and the output 
array is two-dimensional, indexed by process identifier and radix digit. That 
is, the fuller example does the computation for each radix digit rather than for 
just one. 


. Discuss the ways in which you could orchestrate syn: hronization in the latter 


method and the trade-offs among them. 
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Shared Memory Multiprocessors 


The most prevalent form of parallel architecture is the multiprocessor of small to 
moderate scale that provides a global physical address space and symmetric access to 
all of main memory from any processor, often called a symmetric multiprocessor ‘Ors 


SMP. Every processor has its own cache, and all the processors and memory modules 
server market and are becoming more common on the desktop. They are also impor- 
tant building blocks for larger-scale systems. The efficient sharing of resources, such 
as memory and processors, makes these machines attractive as “throughput 
engines” for multiple sequential jobs with varying memory and CPU requirements. 
The ability to access all shared data efficiently from any of the processors using ordi- 
nary loads and stores, together with the automatic movement and replication of 
shared data in the local caches, makes them attractive for parallel programming. 
These TeataFe are also very useful for the operating system, whose different pro- 
cesses share data structures and can easily run on different processors. 

From the viewpoint of the layers of the communication architecture in 
Figure 5.1, the shared address space programming model is supported directly by 
hardware. User processes can read and write shared virtual addresses, and these 

“operations are realized by individual loads and stores of shared physical addresses. 
In fact, the relationship between the programming model and the hardware opera- 
tion is so close that they both are often referred to simply as “shared memory.” A 
message-passing programming model can be supported by an intervening software 
layer—typically a run-time library—that treats large portions of the shared address 
space as private to each process and manages some portions explicitly as per-process 
message buffers. A send/receive operation pair is realized by copying data between 
these buffers. The operating system need not be involved since address translation 
and protection on the shared buffers is provided by the hardware. For portability, 
most message-passing programming interfaces have indeed been implemented on 
popular SMPs. In fact, such implementations often deliver higher message-passing 
performance than traditional, distributed-memory message-passing systems—as 
long as contention for the shared bus and memory does not become a bottleneck— 
largely because of the lack of operating system involvement in communication. The 
operating system is still used for input/output and multiprogramming support. 

Since all communication and local computation generates memory accesses in a 
shared address space, from a system architect's perspective the key high-level design 
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FIGURE 5.1 Layers of abstraction of the communication architecture for bus-based SMPs. A 
shared address space is supported directly in hardware, while message passing is supported in software. 


issue is the organization of the extended memory hierarchy. In general, memory 
hierarchies in multiprocessors fall primarily into four categories, as shown in 
Figure 5.2, which correspond loosely to the scale of the multiprocessor being con- 
sidered. The first three are symmetric multiprocessors (all of main memory is 
equally far away from all processors), while the fourth is not. 

In the shared cache approach (Figure 5.2[a]), the interconnect is located between 


at 
_the processors and _a_s. ie he, which in turn connects to a shared 
main memory subsystem. Both the cache and the main memory system may be 


interleaved to increase available bandwidth. This. approach has been used for con- 
necting very small numbers of pr . In the mid-1980s, it was a common 
technique for connecting a couple of processors on a board; today, it is a possible 
strategy for a multiprocessor-on-a-chip, where a small number of processors on the 
same chip share an on-chip first-level cache. However, it applies only at a very small 


scale, both because the interconnect between the processors and the shared first- 
Tevel cache is on the critical path that determines the latency of cache access and 
because the shared cache must deliver tremendous bandwidth to the multiple pro- 
cessors accessing it simultaneously =—Ss—=<CSsST 
In the bus-based shared memory approach (Figure 5.2[b]), the interconnect is a 
shared bus located between the processor's private caches (or cache hierarchies) and 
the shared main memory subsystem. This approach has been widely used for small- 
to medium-scale multiprocessors consisting of up to 20 or 30 processors, It is the 
dominant form of parallel machine sold today, and considerable design effort has 


been invested in essentially all modern microprocessors to support “cache-coherent”__ 


shared memory configurations. For example, the Intel Pentium Pro processor can 


attach to a coherent shared bus without any glue logic, and low-cost bus-based 


machines that use these processors have greatly increased the popularity of this 
approach. The scaling limit for machines comes primarily due to bandwidth 
limitations of the shared bus and memory system. 


The last two approaches are intended to be scalable to many processing nodes. 
The dancehall approach also places the interconnect between the caches and main 


memory, but the interconnect i is Now.a-s' t-to- -point network rather than a 
bus, and memory is divided into many logical-m modules ules that connect to logically dif- 
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FIGURE 5.2. Common extended memory hierarchies found in multiprocessors 


ferent points in the interconnect (Figure 5.2[c]). This approach is symmetric—all of 

i ee 

main memory is uniformly far away from all processors—but its limitation is that all 
Especially in large systems, sev- 


of memory is indeed far away from all processors. 
eral “hops” or switches in the interconnect must be traversed to reach any memory 


module from any processor. The fourth approach, distributed-memory, is not sym- 


metric. A scalable interconnect is located between processing nodes, but each node 

has its own local portion of the global main memory to which it has faster access _ 
(Figure 5.2[d]). By exploiting locality in the distribution of data, most cache misses 

may be satisfied in the local memory and may not have to traverse the network. This 

design is most attractive for scalable multiprocessors, and several chapters are 

devoted to the topic later in the book. Of course, it is also possible to combine mul- 

tiple approaches into a single machine design—for example, a distributed-memory 

machine whose individual nodes are bus-based SMPs or a machine in which proces- 

sors share a cache at a level of the hierarchy other than the first level. 


In all cases, caches play an essential role in reducing the average data access time 
as seen by the processor and in reducing the bandwidth requirement each processor 
a ; 
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places on the shared interconnect and memory system. The bandwi dth requirement _ 
is reduced because the data accesses issued by a processor that are satisfied in the 
cache do not have to appear on the interconnect. In all but the shared cache 
approach,-each-processor has at least one level of its cache hierarchy that is Private. 
This raises a critical challenge—namely, that of cache coherence. The problem arises 
when copies of the same memory block are present in the caches of one or more pro- 
cessors; if a processor writes to and hence modifies that memory block, then, unless 
special action is taken, the other processors will continue to access the old, stale 
copy of the block that is in their caches. 

Currently, most small-scale multiprocessors use a shared bus interconnect with 
per-processor caches and a centralized main memory, whereas scalable systems use 
physically distributed main memory. The dancehall and shared cache approaches are 
employed in relatively specific settings. Specific organizations may change as technol- 
ogy evolves. However, besides being the most popular, the bus-based and distributed- 
memory organizations also illustrate the two fundamental approaches to solving the 
cache coherence problem, depending on the nature of the interconnect: one for the 
case where any transaction placed on the interconnect ect is visible to all } processors (like 
a bus) and the-other Where the - interconnect is decentralized and a point-to-point 
transaction is visible only to the processors at its endpoints. ’ This chapter focuses on 

“the logical design of protocols that exploit the fundamental properties of a bus to 
solve the cache coherence problem. The next chapter expands on the design issues 
associated with realizing these cache coherence techniques in hardware. The basic 
design of scalable distributed-memory multiprocessors will be addressed in 
Chapter 7, followed by coverage of the issues specific to scalable cache coherence in 
Chapters 8 and 9. 

Section 5.1 describes the cache coherence problem for shared memory architec- 
tures in detail and describes the simplest example of what are called snooping cache 
coherence protocols. Coherence is not only a key hardware design concept but is a 
necessary part of our intuitive notion of the abstraction of memory. However, paral- 
lel software often makes stronger RR gers como nat how memory 
behaves. Section 5.2 extends the discussion of ordering begun in Chapter 1 and 
introduces the concept of memory consistency, which defines the semantics of 
shared address space. This issue has become increasingly important in computer 
architecture and compiler design; a large fraction of the reference manuals for most 
recent instruction set architectures is devoted to the memory consistency model. 
Once the abstractions and concepts are defined, Section 5.3 presents the design 
space for more realistic snooping protocols and shows how they satisfy the condi- 
tions for coherence as well as for a useful consistency model. It describes the opera- 
tion of commonly used protocols at the logical state transition level. The techniques 
used for the quantitative evaluation of several design trade-offs at this level are illus- 
trated in Section 5.4, using aspects of the methodology for workload-driven evalua- 
tion from Chapter 4. 

The latter portions of the chapter examine the implications that cache-coherent 
shared memory architectures have for the software that runs on them. Section 5.5 
examines how the low-level synchronization operations make use of the available 


~ 
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hardware primitives on cache-coherent multiprocessors and how algorithms for 
locks and barriers can be tailored to use the machine efficiently. Section 5.6 dis- 
cusses the implications for parallel programming in general, and in particular, it 
discusses how temporal and spatial data locality may be exploited to reduce cache 
misses and traffic on the shared bus. 


CACHE COHERENCE 


Think for a moment about your intuitive model of what a memory should do. It 
should provide a set of locations that hold values, and when a location is read it 
should return the latest value written to that location. This is the fundamental prop- 
erty of the memory abstraction that we rely on in sequential programs, in which we 
use memory to communicate a value from a point in a program where it is computed ~ 
to other points where it is used. We rely on the same property of a memory system 
when using a shared address space to communicate data between threads or 


processes running on one processor. A read returns the latest value written to the 


location regardless of which process wrote it. Caching does not interfere because all 
processes see the memory through the same Mone herent We would like 6 ely 
on the same property when the two processes run on different processors that share 
a memory. That is, we would like the results of a program that uses multiple pro- 
cesses to be no different when the processes run on different physical processors 
than when they run (interleaved or multiprogrammed) on the same physical proces- 
sor. However, when two processes see the shared memoty through different caches, 
a danger exists that one may see the new value in its cache while the other still sees 


the old value. 


The Cache Coherence Problem 


The cache coherence problem in multiprocessors is both pervasive and performance 
critical. It is illustrated in Example 5.1. 


EXAMPLE 5.1 Figure 5.3 shows three processors with caches connected via a bus to 
shared main memory. A sequence of accesses to location u is made by the proces- 
sors. First, processor P, reads u from main memory, bringing a copy into its cache. 
Then processor P3 reads u from main memory, bringing a copy into its cache. Then 

processor P3 writes location u, changing its value from 5 to 7. With a write-through 

cache, this will cause the main memory location to be updatéd; however, when 


processor P, reads location u again (action 4), it will unfortunately read the stale_ 
_value 5 from its own cache instead of the correct value 7 from main memory. This is 
a cache coherence problem. What happens if the caches are write back instead of 


write through? 


Answer The situation is even worse with write-back caches. P3’s write would merely 
set the dirty (or modified) bit associated with the cache block holding location u 
an in-memory right away. Only when this cache block is 
subsequently replaced from P3's cache would its contents be written back to main 
memory. Thus, not only will P; read the stale value, but when processor P2 reads 
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FIGURE 5.3 Example cache coherence problem. The figure shows three processors 
with caches connected by a bus to main memory. u is atocation in memory whose contents 
are being read and written by the processors. The sequence in which reads and writes are 
done is indicated by the number listed inside the circles placed next to the arc. It is easy to 
see that unless special action is taken when P3 updates the value of u to 7, P; will subse- 
quently continue to read the stale value out of its cache, and P> will also read a stale value 
out of main memory. 


location u (action 5), it will miss in its cache and read the stale value of 5 from main 
memory instead of 7. Finally, if multiple processors write distinct values to location 
ru in their write-back caches, the final value that will reach main memory will be 
«determined by the order in which the cache blocks containing u are replaced and 


< ; will have nothing to do with the order in which the writes to u occur. @ 
- WV . Clearly, the behavior described in Example 5.1 violates our intuitive notion of 
werk Var what a memory should do. In fact, cache coherence problems arise even in uni- 
| roe ; ae of Vv processors when I/O operations occur. Most I/O transfers are performed by direct 
Ny memory access (DMA) devices that move data between memory and the peripheral 
a component without involving the processor. When the DMA device writes to a 


location in main memory, unless special action is taken, the processor may continue 
to see the old value if that location was previously present in its cache. With write- 
back caches, a DMA device may read a stale value for a location from main memory 
because the latest value for that location is in the processor's cache. Since I/O 
operations are much less frequent than memory operations, several coarse solutions - 
have been adopted in uniprocessors..For example, segments of memory space used 

) for VO may be marked_as_“uncacheable” (i.e., they do not enter the processor ' 
cache), or the processor may always use uncached load and store operations for(_) 
locations used to communicate with /O devices. For 7/0 devices that transfer large 
blocks of data at a time, such as disks, operating system support is often enlisted to 


ensure coherence. In many systems, the pages of memory from/to which is 
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to be transferred are flush rating system from the processor's cache 
before the I/O is allowed to Eee In still other systems, all I/O traffic is made to 
flow through the processor cache hierarchy, thus maintaining coherence, T This, of 


course, pollutes the cache’ 1e hierarchy ‘with data that may not be of immediate | interest 
to thé processor, r.. Fortunately, ‘the techniques and < support used to solve the ‘multi- 
processor cache coherence problem also solve the I/O coherence problem. Essen- 
tially all microprocessors today provide support for multiprocessor cache coherence. 

In multiprocessors, reading and writing of shared variables by different proces- 
sors is expected to be a frequent event since it is the way that multiple processes 
belonging to a parallel application communicate with each other. Therefore, we do 
not want to disallow caching of shared data or to invoke the operating system on all 
shared references. Rather, cache coherence needs to be addressed as a basic hardware 
design issue; for example, stale cached copies of a shared location (like the copy of u 
in P;s cache in Example 5.1) must be eliminated when the location is modified, 
either by invalidating them or updating them with the new value. In fact, the operat- 
ing system itself benefits greatly from transparent, hardware-supported coherence of 
its data structures. 

Before we explore techniques to provide coherence, it is useful to define the 
coherence property more precisely. Our intuitive notion that “each read should 
return the last value written to that location” is problematic for parallel architecture 
‘because “last” may not be well defined. Two different processors might write to the 
same location at the same instant, or one processor may read so soon after another 
writes that, due to the speed of light and other factors, there isn’t time to propagate 
the invalidation or update to the reader. Even in the sequential case, “last” is not a 
chronological or physical notion but refers to latest in program order. For now, we 
can think of program order within a process as the order in which memory opera- 
tions occur in the machine language program. The subtleties of program order are 
elaborated further in Section 5.2. The challenge in the parallel case is that, while 
program order is defined for the operations within each individual process, in order 
to define the semantics of a coherent memory system we need to make sense of the 
collection of program orders. 

Let us first review the definitions of some terms in the context of uniprocessor 
memory systems so that we can extend the definitions for multiprocessors. By 
memory operation, we mean a single read (load), write (store), or read-modify-write | 
access to a memo ion. Instructions that perform multiple reads and writes, 
such as those that appear in many complex instruction sets, can be viewed as broken 
down into multiple memory operations, and the order in which these memory oper- 
ations are executed is specified by the instruction. These memory operations within 
an instruction are assumed to execute atomically with respect to each other in the 
specified order; that is, all aspects of one appear to execute before any aspect of the 
next. A memory operation issues when it leaves the processor's internal environment 


and is presented to the memory system, which includes the es the caches, write buffers, 
bus, and memory modules. A very important point for ordering is that the only way 
the processor observes the state of the memory system is by issuing memory opera- 


tions (e.g., reads); thus, for a memory operation to be performed with respect to the 
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processor means that it appears to have taken place, as far as the processor can tell 
from the memory operations it issues. In particular, a write ope is said to per- 


a 


the value produced by ¢ ‘either that t write 0 or a later write. A read operation is said to 


perform with respect to the processor when subsequent writes issued by the proces- 
sor cannot affect the value returned by the read. Notice that in neither case do we 


specify th that the physical location in the memory “ve has been accessed or that spe- 
cific bits of hardware have changed their values. Also, “subsequent” is well defined 
in the sequential case since reads and writes are ordered by the program order. 

The same definitions for memory operations issuing and performing with respect 
to a processor apply in the parallel case; we can simply replace “the processor” with 
“a processor” in the definitions. The problem is that “subsequent” and “last” are not 
yet well defined since we do not have one program order; rather, we have separate 
program orders for every process, and these program orders interact when accessing 
the memory system, One v way vay tO (0 sharpen our idea of a coherent memory system is to 
picture what would happen if there were a single shared memory and no caches. 
Every write and every read to a memory location would access the physical location 
at main memory. The operation would be performed with respect to all processors at 
“this point and would therefore be said to. complete..Thus, the memory would impose 

A Sérial order on all the read and write operations from all processors to the location. 
‘Moreover, the reads and writes to the location from any individual processor should 
be in program order within this overall serial order. In this case, then, the main 
memory location provides a natural point in the hardware to determine the order 
across processes of operations to that location. We have no reason to believe that the 
memory system should interleave accesses from different processors in a particular 
way, so any interleaving that preserves the individual program orders is reasonable. 
We do assume some basic fairness; eventually, the operations from_each processor 
should be performed. Our intuitive notion of “last” can be viewed as most recent in 
a hypothetical serial order that maintains these properties, and “subsequent” can be 
defined similarly. Since this serial order must be consistent, it is important that all 
processors see the writes to a location in the same order (if they bother to look, i.e., 
to read the location). 

The appearance of such a total, serial order on operations to a location is what we 
expect from any coherent memory system. Of course, the total order need not actu- 
ally be constructed at any given point in the machine while executing the program. 
Particularly in a system with caches, we do not want main memory to see all the 
memory operations, and we want to avoid serialization whenever possible. We just 
need to make sure that the program behaves as if some serial order was enforced. 

More formally, we say that a multiprocessor memory system is coherent if the 
results of any execution of a program are such that, for each location, it is possible to 
construct a hypothetical serial order of all operations to the location (i.e., put all 


ne SN 


reads/writes issued by all processes into a total order) that is consistent with the 
results of the execution and i in | which 


oe ‘operations issued by any particular process occur in the order in which they 
were issued to the memory system by that process, and 


3.1.2 
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© the value returned by each read operation is the value written by the last write 
to that location in the serial order. 


Iwo properties are implicit in the definition of coherence:_write propagation 
means that writes become visible to other processes; write serialization means that 
all writes to a location (from the same or different processes) are seen in the same 
order by all processes. For example, write serialization means that if read operations 
by process P to a location see the value produced by write w1 (from P3, say) before 
the value produced by write w2 (from P3, say), then reads by another process P, (or 
P, or P3) also should not be able to see w2 before wl. There is no need for an analo- 
gous concept of read serialization since the effects of reads are not visible to any pro- 
cess but the one issuing the read. 

The results of a program can be viewed as the values returned by the read opera- 
tions in it, perhaps augmented with an implicit set of reads to all locations at the end 
of the program. From the results, we cannot determine the order in which opera- 
tions were actually executed by the machine or exactly when bits changed, only the 
order in which they appear to execute. Fortunately, this is all that matters since this 
is all that processors can detect. This concept will become even more important 
when we discuss memory consistency models. 


Cache Coherence through Bus Snooping 


Having defined the memory coherence property, let us examine techniques to solve 
the cache coherence problem. For instance, in Figure 5.3, how do we ensure that P) 
and P, see the value that P3 wrote? In fact, a simple and elegant solution to cache 


coherence arises from the very nature of a bus. The bus is a single set of wires con- 


necting several devices, each of which can observe every bus transaction, for exam- 


ple, every read or write on the shared bus. When a processor issues a request to its 


cache, the cache controller examines the state of the cache and takes suitable action, 
the cache controller examines the state of the cache and takes suitable action 


which may include generating bus transactions to access memory. Coherence is 


maintained by having all cache controllers “snoop” on the bus and monitor the _ 
transactions, as illustrated in Figure 5.4 (Goodman 1983). A snooping cache con- 


troller may take action if a bus transaction is relevant to it—that is, if it involves a 
memory block of which it has a copy in its cache, Thus, P; may take an action, such 
as invalidating or updating its copy of the location, if it sees the write from P3. In 
fact, since the allocation and replacement of data in caches is managed at the granu- 
larity of a cache block (usually several words long) and cache misses fetch a block of 
data, most often coherence is maintained at the granularity of a cache block as well. 
In other words, either an entire cache block is in valid state in the cache or none of it 


is. Thus, a cache block is the granularity of allocation in the cache, of data transfer 


between caches, and of coherence. 


The key properties of a bus_thatsupport coherence are the following..First, all 


transacti us_are visi ll cache controllers. Second, they 


he “necessary” transactions in 
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Bus snoop 


! 
Cache-memory 
V/O devices transaction 


FIGURE 5.4 A snooping cache-coherent multiprocessor. Multiple processors with 
private caches are placed on a shared bus. Each processor's cache controller continuously 
“snoops” on the bus watching for relevant transaction and updates its state suitably to 
keep its local cache coherent. The gray arrows show the transaction being placed on the 
bus and accepted by main memory, as in a uniprocessor system. The black arrow indicates 
the snoop. 


I. ye wr fact appear on the bus, in response to memory operations, and that the controllers 
ow take the appropriate actions when they see a relevant transaction. 


The simplest illustration of maintaining coherence is a system that has single- 
level write-through caches. It is basically the approach followed by the first commer- 
cial bus-based SMPs in the mid-1980s. In this case, every write operation causes-a 

_write transaction to appear on the bus, so every cache controller observes every 
write (thus providing write propagation). If T CROGpInE ache EES @ copy of the 
block, it either invalidates or updates its copy. Froiocos that invalidate cached cop--~ 
“tes (other than the writers copy) on a write are called invalidation- ols, 
whereas those that update other cached copies are called update-based protocols. 1 
either case, the next time the processor with the copy accesses the block, it will see 
cache. Main memory always has valid data, so the cache need not take any action 


when it observes a read on the bus..Example 5.2 illustrates how the coherence prob- 
lem in Figure 5.3 is solved with write-through caches. 


EXAMPLE 5.2 Consider the scenario presented in Figure 5.3. Assuming write-through 
caches, show how the bus may be used to provide coherence using an invalidation- 
based protocol. 


Answer When processor P3 writes 7 to location u, P3's cache controller generates a 
bus transaction to update memory. Observing this bus transaction as relevant and 
as a write transaction, P,’s cache controller invalidates its own copy of the block 
containing u. The main memory controller will update the value it has stored for 
location u to 7. Subsequent reads to u from processors P, and P2 (actions 4 and 5) 
will both miss in their private caches and get the correct value of 7 from the main 
memory. @ 
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The check to determine if a bus transaction is relevant to a cache is essentially the 
same tag match that is performed for a request from the processor. The action taken 
may involve invalidating or updating the contents or state of that cache block and/or 
supplying the latest value for that block from the cache to the bus. 

A snoopy cache coherence protocol ties to SUNS two basic facets of computer 
sition diagram associated with a cache h a cache block. ae cae that the first component—the 
bus transaction—consists of three phases: arl phases: arbitration, command/address, and data. 
In the arbitration phase, devices that desire to initiate a transaction assert their bus 


request, and the bus arbiter selects one of these and responds by asserting its grant 
signal. Upon grant, the selected device places the command, for example, read or 


write, and the associated address on the 1e bus command and address lines: evices 


observe the address and, in a uniprocessor, one of them recognizes that it is respon- 
sible for the particular ; ee cas a read transaction, the address phase is followed 
by.data transfer. Write transactions vary from bus to bus according to whether the 
data is transferred during or after the address phase. For most buses, a responding 
device can assert a wait signal to hold off the data transfer until it is ready. This wait 
signal is different from the other bus signals because it is a.wired-OR across all the 
processors; that is, it is a logical 1 if any device asserts it. The initiator does not need 
to know which responding device is participating in the transfer, only that there is 
one and whether it is ready, 
The second basic facet of computer architecture leveraged by a cache coherence 


protocol is that each block in a uniprocessor cache has a state associated with it, 


along with the tag and data, which indicates the disposition of the (eg, 
invalid, valid, dirty). The cache policy is defined by the cache block state transition 


i ohh finite state machine specifying how the disposition of a block 
changes. Transitions for a cache e block occur upon access to that block or to an 
address that maps to the same cache line as that block. (We refer to a cache block as 
the actual data, and a line as the fixed storage in the hardware cache, in exact anal- 
ogy with a page and a page frame in main memory.) While only blocks that are actu- 
ally in cache lines have hardware state information, logically, all blocks that are not 
resident in the cache can be viewed as being in either a special “not present” state or 
in the “invalid” state. In a uniprocessor system, for a write-through, write-no- 
allocate cache (Hennessy and Patterson 1996), only two states are required: valid 
and invalid. Initially, all the blocks are invalid. When a processor read operation 
misses, a bus transaction is generated to load the block from memory and the block 
is marked valid, Writes generate a bus transaction to update memory, and they also 
update the cache block if it is present in the valid state. Writes do not change the 
state of the block. If a block is replaced, it may be marked invalid until the memory ~ 
provides the new block, whereupon it becomes valid. A write- back cache requires an 
additional state per cache line, indicating a “dirty” or modified block. 
In a multiprocessor system, a block has a state in each cache, and these cache 
states change according to the state transition diagram. Thus, we can think of a 
_block’s cache state as being a vector.ofp.states.instead.of.a.single state, where p is the 
number of caches. The cache state is manipulated by a set of p distributed finite state 
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machines, implemented by the cache controllers. The state machine or state transi- 
tion diagram that governs the state changes is the same for all blocks and all caches, 
but the current state of a block in different caches is different, As before, if a block is 
not present in a cache we can assume it to be in a special “not present” state or even 
in the invalid state. 


In a snooping cache coherence scheme, each cache controller receives two sets of 
inputs: the processor issues memory requests, and the bus snooper informs about 
bus transactions from other caches. In response to either, the controllet may update 

<TH SIGE OF crappie ip eA ETE according to the current state and the 
state transition diagram. It may also take an action. For example, it responds to the 
processor with the requested data, potentially generating new bus transactions to 
obtain the data. It responds to bus transactions by updating its state and sometimes 
intervenes in completing the transaction. Thus, a snooping protocol is a distributed 
algorithm represented by a collection of cooperating finite state machines. It is spec- 


ified by the following components: 


m the set of states associated with memory_blocks in the local caches 

m the state transition diagram, which takes as inputs the current state and the 
processor request or observed bus transaction and produces as output the next 
state for the cache block 

@ the actions associated with each state transition, which are determined in part 
by the set of feasible actions defined by the bus, the cache, and the processor 
design 


The different state machines for a block are coordinated by bus transactions. 

A simple invalidation-based protocol for a coherent write-through, write-no- 
allocate cache is described by the state transition diagram in Figure 5.5. As in the 
uniprocessor case, each cache block has only two states: invalid (I) and valid (V) 
(the “not present” state is assumed to be the same as invalid). The transitions are 
marked with the input that causes the transition and the output that is generated 
with the transition. For example, when a controller sees a read from its processor 
miss in the cache, a BusRd transaction is generated, and upon completion of this 
transaction the block transitions up to the valid state. Whenever the controller sees a 
processor write to a location, a bus transaction is generated that updates that loca- 
tion in main memory with no change of state. The key enhancement to the unipro- 
cessor state diagram is that when the bus snooper sees a write transaction on the bus 
for a memory block that is cached locally, the controller sets the cache state for that 
block to invalid, thereby effectively discarding its copy. (Figure 5.5 shows this bus- 
induced transition with a dashed arc.) By extension, if any processor generates a 
write for a block that is cached by any of the others, all of the others will invalidate 
their copies. Thus, multiple simultaneous readers of a block may coexist without 
generating bus transactions or inyalidations, but_a write “will eliminate. all other 
cached copies. RTE reas ees: 
“To see how this simple write-through invalidation protocol provides coherence, 
we need to show that for any execution under the protocol a total order on the mem- 
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FIGURE 5.5 Snoopy coherence for a multiprocessor with write-through, write- 
no-allocate caches. There are two states, valid (V) and invalid (|), with intuitive semantics. 
The notation A/B (e.g., PrRd/BusRd) means if A is observed, then transaction B is generated. 
From the processor side, the requests can be read (PrRd) or write (PrWr). From the bus side, 
the cache controller may observe/generate transactions bus read (BusRd) or bus write 
(BusWr). 


ory operations for a location can be constructed that satisfies the program order and 
write serialization conditions. Let us assume for the present discussion that both bus 
transactions and the memory operations are atomic. That is, only one transaction is 
in progress on the bus at a time: once a request is placed on the bus, all phases of the 
transaction, including the data response, complete before any other request from any 
processor is allowed access to the bus (such a bus with atomic transactions is called 
an atomic bus). Also, a processor waits until its previous memory operation is com- 
plete before issuing another memory operation.. With single-level caches, it is also 
natural to assume that invalidations are applied to the caches, and hence the write 
completes during the bus transaction itself. (These assumptions will be continued 
throughout this chapter and wiil be relaxed when we look at protocol implementa- 
tions in more detail and study high-performance designs with greater concurrency in 
Chapter 6.) Finally, we may assume that the memory handles writes and reads in the 
order in which they are presented by the bus. 

In the write-through protocol, all writes appear on the bus. Since only one bus 
transaction is in progress at a time, in any execution all writes to a location are seri- 
alized (consistently) by the order in which they appear on the shared bus, called the 
bus order. Since each snooping cache controller performs the invalidation during the 
bus transaction, invalidations are performed by all cache controllers in bus order. 
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Processors “see” writes through read operations, so for write serialization we 
must ensure that reads from all processors see the writes in the serialized bus order. 
However, reads to a location are not completely serialized since read hits may be per- 
formed independently and concurrently in their caches without generating bus 
transactions. To see how reads may be inserted in the serial order of writes, consider 
the following scenario. A read that goes on the bus (a read miss) is serialized by the 
bus along with the writes; it will therefore obtain the value written by the most 
recent write to the location in bus order. The only memory operations that do not go 
on the bus are read hits. In this case, the value read was placed in the cache by either 
the most recent write to that location by the same processor or by its most recent 
read miss (in program order). Since both these sources of the value appear on the 
bus, read hits also see the values produced in the consistent bus order. Thus, under 
this protocol, bus order together with program order provide enough constraints to 
satisfy the demands of coherence. “oe 

More generally, we can construct a (hypothetical) total order that satisfies coher- 
ence by observing the following partial orders imposed by the protocol: 


meriecisissiicaadasicistanianiamen 

w A memory operation M) is subsequent to a memory operation M, if the opera- 
tions are issued by the same processor and M) follows M, in program order. 

w A read operation is subsequent to a write operation W if the read generates a 
bus transaction that follows that for W. 

@ A write operation is subsequent to a read or write operation M if M generates a 
bus transaction and the bus transaction for the write follows that for M. 

a A write operation is subsequent to a read operation if the read does not gener- 
ate a bus transaction (is a hit) and is not already separated from the write by 
another bus transaction. 


Any serial order that preserves the resulting partial order is coherent. The “subse- 
quent” ordering relationship is transitive. An illustration of the resulting partial 
order is depicted in Figure 5.6, where the bus transactions associated with writes 
segment the individual program orders. The partial order does not constrain the 
ordering of read bus transactions from different processors that occur between two 
write transactions, though the bus will likely establish a particular order. In fact, any 
interleaving of read operations in the segment between two writes is a valid serial 
order, as long as it obeys program order. 

Of course, the problem with this simple write-through approach is that every 
store instruction goes to memory, which is why most modern microprocessors use 
write-back caches (at least at the level closest to the bus). This problem is exacer- 
bated in the multiprocessor setting, since every store from every processor consumes 


precious bandwidth on the shared bus, resulting in poor scalability, as illustrated by 
Example 5.3. 


EXAMPLE 5.3 Consider a superscalar RISC processor issuing two instructions per cycle 
running at 200 MHz. Suppose the average CPI (clocks per instruction) for this pro- 
cessor is 1, 15% of all instructions are stores, and each store writes 8 bytes of data. 


Haves processors will a 1-GB/s bus be able to support without becoming satu- 
rated? 


ee 
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FIGURE 5.6 Partial order of memory operations for an execution with the write- 
through invalidation protocol. Write bus transactions define a global sequence of 
events between which individual processors read locations im-program order. T ‘The execution 


iS consistent with any total order obtained by interleaving the processor orders within each 
segment. 


Answer A single processor will generate 30 million stores per second (0.15 stores per 


instruction x 1 instruction per cycle x 1,000,000/200 cycles per second), so the total 
write-through bandwidth is 240 MB of data per second per processor. Even ig- 
noring address and other information and ignoring read misses, a 1-GB/s bus will 
therefore support only about fist! steele a 


HE 


For most applications, a Sa hack cache would absorb the vast majority of the 
writes. However, if writes do not go to memory, they do not generate bus transac- 
tions, and it is no longer clear how the other caches will observe these modifications 
and ensure write propagation. _ Also, when writes to different caches are allowed to 
occur concurrently, no obvious ordering mechanism exists to sequence the writes. 
We will need somewhat more sophisticated cache coherence protocols to make the 

“critical” events visible to the other caches and to ensure write serialization. 

The space of protocols for write-back caches is quite large. Before we examine it, 
let us step back to the more general ordering issue alluded to in the introduction to 
this chapter and examine the semantics of a shared address space as determined by 
the memory consistency model. 


MEMORY CONSISTENCY 


Coherence, on which we have focused so far, is essential if information is to be 
transferred between processors by one writing to a location that the other reads. 
Eventually, the value written will become visible to the reader—indeed to all read- 
ers. However, coherence says nothing about when the write will become visible. 
Often in writing a parallel program, we want to ensure that a read returns the value 
of a particular write; that is, we want to establish an_order between a write and a 


hronization to convey this depen- 
read. Typically, we use some form of event synchronizati : vey p 


dence, and we use more than one memory location: ~ 
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Consider, for example, the code fragments executed by processors P, and P) in 
Figure 5.7, which we saw when discussing point-to-point event synchronization in a 
shared address space in Chapter 2. It is clear that the programmer intends for pro- 
cess P, to spin idly until the value of the shared variable £1ag changes to 1 and then 
to print the value of variable A as 1, since the value of A was updated before that of 
flag by process P}. In this cas se. we luse accestes to another Inration (flag) to pre- 
serve a desired order of different processes’ accesses to the same location (A). In par- 
ticular, we assume that the write of A becomes visible to P> before the write to flag 
and that the read of flag by P, that breaks it out of its while loop completes before 
its read of A (a print operation is essentially a read). These program orders within 
P, and P's accesses to different locations are not implied by coherence, which, for 
example, only requires that the new value for A eventually become visible to process 
P>, not necessarily before the new value of f1ag is observed. 

The programmer might try to avoid this issue by using a barrier or other explicit 
event synchronization, as shown in Figure 5.8. We expect the value of A to be 

) printed as 1 since A was set to 1 before the barrier. Even this approach has two 
potential problems, however. First, we are adding assumptions to the meaning c of the 


barrier: not only do processes wait at the barrier until all of them have arrived, they 
Vien! 


also wait until all writes issued prior to the barrier have become visible to the other 


processors. Second, a barrier is often built using reads and writes to ordinary shared 
variables (e.g., b1 in the > figure) rather than with specialized hardware support. In 
this case, as far as the machine is concerned, it sees only accesses to different shared 
variables in the compiled code, not a special barrier operation. Coherence does not 
say anything at all about the order among these accesses. 

Clearly, we expect more from a memory system than to “return the last value 
written” for each location. To establish order among accesses to the same location 
(say, A) by different processes, we sometimes expect a memory system to respect the 
order of reads and writes to different locations (A and flag or A and b1) issued by 


the same process. Coherence says nothing about the order in which writes to differ- 
ent nt locations become 1e visible. Similarly, it says nothing about the order in which the 
reads issued to different locations by P, are performed with respect to P,. Thus, 
coherence does not in itself prevent an answer of 0 from being printed oy either 
example, which is certainly not what the programmer had in mind. 

In other situations, the programmer's intention may not be so clear. Consider the 
example in Figure 5.9. The accesses made by process P, are ordinary writes, and A 
and B are not used as flags or synchronization variables. Should we intuitively 
expect that if the value printed for B is 2, then the value printed for A is 1? Whatever 
the answer, the two print statements read different locations and coherence says 
nothing about the order in which the writes by P; become visible to P,. This exam- 
ple is in fact a fragment from Dekker’s algorithm (Tanenbaum and Woodhull 1997) 
to determine which of two processes arrives first at a critical point as a step in ensur- 
ing mutual exclusion. The algorithm relies on writes to distinct locations by a pro- 
cess becoming visible to other processes in the order in which they appear in the 


‘ 
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Py P2 
/*Assume initial value of A and flag is 0*/ 
1 cos ip while (flag == 0); /*spin idly*/ 
Bileve phe alts print A; 


FIGURE 5.7 Requirements of event synchronization through flags. The figure 
shows two processors concurrently executing two distinct code fragments. For program- 
mer intuition to be maintained, it must be the case that the printed value of A is 1. The 
intuition is that because of program order, if flag =1 is visible to process Pz, then it must 
also be the case that A = 1 is visible to Pp. 


Py PR, 
/*Assume initial value of A is 0*/ 
Pee Bie - 
= StS PNGB Shes) Se BARRIER(b1)- - - - = = = 
print A; 


FIGURE 5.8 Maintaining order among accesses to a location using explicit syn- 
chronization through barriers. As in Figure 5.7, the programmer expects the value 
printed for A to be 1 since passing the barrier should imply that the write of A by P; has 
already completed and is therefore visible to P>. 


Py P2 
/*Assume initial values of A and B are 0*/ 
(Lay cA =2; (2a) print B; 
‘Gelli a) loved Sima A (2b) print A; 


FIGURE 5.9 Order among accesses without synchronization. Here it is less clear 
what a programmer should expect since neither a flag nor any other explicit event synchro- 
nization is used. 


program. Clearly, we need something more than coherence to give a shared address 
_space a clear semantics, that is, an ordering model that programmers can use to Tea- 
son about the possible results and_hence-the-correctness-of their-programs. 

_A memory consistency model for a shared address space specifies constraints on the 


order in which memory operations must appear to be performed (i.e., to become vis- 


ible to the processors) with respect to one another. This includes operations to the 


same locations or to different-locations and by the same process or different pro-_ 


cesses, so in this sense memory consistency subsumes coherence. — Bate: 
LR TAT TTT TET TT ee 
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Sequential Consistency 


In the discussion in Chapter 1 of fundamental design issues for a communication 
architecture, Section 1.4 described informally a desirable ordering model for a 
shared address space: the reasoning that allows a multithreaded program to work 
under any possible interleaving on a uniprocessor should hold when some of the 
threads run in parallel on different processors. The ordering of data accesses within 
a process was therefore the program order, and that across processes was some inter- 
leaving of the program orders. That is, the multiprocessor case should not be able to 
cause values to become visible to processes in the shared address space in a manner 
that no sequential interleaving of accesses from different processes can generate. 
This intuitive model was formalized by Lamport as sequential consistency (SC), 
which is defined as follows (Lamport 1979): 


gies. multiprocessor is sequentially consistent ifthe result of any execution is the same as Oe 
operations of all the processors were executed in some sequential order, and the oper- 

7 ations of each individual processor occur in this sequence in the order specified by its 
program. 


Figure 5.10 depicts the abstraction of memory provided to programmers by a 
sequentially consistent system (Adve and Gharachorloo 1996). It is similar to the 
machine model we used to introduce coherence, though now it applies to multiple 
memory locations. Multiple processes appear to share a single logical memory, even 
sors, each with their own private caches and buffers. Every process appears to issue 
and complete memory operations one at a time and atomically in program order; 
that is, a memory operation does not appear to be issued until the previous one from 
that process has completed. In addition, the common memory appears to service 
these requests one at a time in an interleaved manner according to an arbitrary (but 
hopefully fair) schedule. Memory operations appear atomic in this interleaved order; 
that is, it should appear globally (to all processes) as if one operation in the consis- 
‘tent interleaved order executes and completes before the next one begins. SS 

As with coherence, it is not important in what order memory operations actually 
issue or even complete. What matters for sequential consistency is that they appear 
_to complete in a manner that satisfies the constraints just described. In the example 
in Figure 5.9, under SC the result (0, 2) for (A, B) would not be allowed—preserv- 
ing our intuition—since it would then appear that the writes of A and B by process 
P, executed out of program order. However, the memory operations may actually 
execute and complete in the order 1b, 1a, 2b, 2a. It does not matter that they actu- 
ally complete out of program order since the results of the execution (1, 2) are the 
same as if the operations were executed and completed in program order. On the 
other hand, the actual execution order 1b, 2a, 2b, 1a would not be sequentially 
consistent since it would produce the result (0, 2), which is not allowed under SC. 
Other examples illustrating the intuitiveness of sequential consistency can be found 


x 


. Two closely related concepts in software systems are serializability (Papadimitriou 1979) for concurrent 


updates to a database and linearizability (Herlihy and Wing 1987) for concurrent objects. 
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. Processors 
issuing memory 
references as 
per program order 


eee Sy pai 


The “switch” is randomly 
set after each memory 
reference 


FIGURE 5.10 Programmer's abstraction of the memory subsystem under the 
sequential consistency model. The model completely hides the underlying concurrency 


in the memory system hardware (e.g., the possible existence of distributed main memory, 
the presence of caches and write buffers) from the programmer. 


in Exercise 5.6. Note that SC does not obviate the need for synchronization. The rea- 


son is that SC allows operations from different processes to b be interleaved ed arbitrarily 


‘and ¢ does does so at the gr anularity of y of in individual i instructions, Synchronization is needed 


if we want to preserve atomicity (mutual exclusion) across multiple memot opera- 
tions from a process or if w we want to enforce constraints on the interleaving across 


processes. it eh ie tee ny 2 Spire ee 


The term “program order” also bears some elaboration. Intuitively, program order 


for a process is simply the order in which statements appear according to the source 
code that the process executes; more specifically, it is the order in which memory 


eee 


operations occur in the assembly code that results from a straightforward translati translation 


of source statements one by one to machine instructions. This is not necessarily the 


order in which an optimizing compiler presents memory Dry operations to the hardware 
since the compiler may reorder memory operations (within certain constraints, such 


as preserving dependences to the same location). The programmer has in mind the 


order of statements in the source program, but the processor sees_o f 
the machine instructions. In fact, there is a “program order” at each of the interfaces 
in the parallel computer architecture—particularly the programming model inter- 


face seen by the faceseen by the programmer and “and the hardware/software it interface—and ordering _ 


models may be Sapa ay De chined at each. Since the programmer reasons with the source pro- 


gram, it makes sense to use this to define program order when discussing memory 


consistency models; that is, we_will be concemed with the consistency model pre- 
€ Sabre AA i Na le de edaeae Mae eee al 


~~ Implementing SC requires that the s stem oleate and id natdware) preserve the 
intuitive constraints defined previously. There are really two constraints. The first is _ 


the program order requirement: memory operations of a proc process must appear to 
nn a a ce a NE ET A AR REN HE 


ae 
\ j 


ee 
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become visible—to itself-and_others—in program order. The second constraint 
‘guarantees that the total order or the interleaving across processes is consistent for 
all processes by requiring that at the oper operations appear atomic. That is, it should 
appear that one operation is completed with respect to ) all p processes before the next 
one in the total order is issued (regardless of which process issues it). The tricky 
part of this second requirement is making writes appear atomic, especially in a sys- 
tem with multiple copies of a memory word that need to be informed on a write. 

The write atomicity requirement, included in the preceding definition of sequential 
consistency, implies that the position in the total order at which a write appears to 
perform should be the same with: respect to all | processors. | It ensures that nothing a 


neon a ree 


processor does after it has seen the new ‘value produced by a write (e.g., another 
write that it issues) becomes visible to other processes before they too have seen the 


new value for that write. In effect, the write atomicityrequired by-SC extends the 
write serialization required b by coherence: while write serialization says that writes 
to the same location should a ‘to all rocessors to have occurred in 1 the : same 


order, write atomicity says that all writes (to any | location) should appear to all pro- 
cessors to ) have occurred in the: same order. Example 5.4 shows why write atomicity 


is important. hi 


A rok BRS LOE 


EXAMPLE 5.4 Consider the three processes in Figure 5.11. Show how not preserving 


write atomicity violates sequential consistency. 


Answer Since P2 waits until A becomes 1 and then sets B to 1, and since P3 waits until 


B becomes 1 and only then reads the value of A, from transitivity we would infer 
that P3 should find the value of A to be 1. If Pz is allowed to go on past the read of 
A and write B before it is guaranteed that P3 has seen the new value of A, then P3 
may read the new value of B but read the old value of A (e.g., from its cache), 
violating our sequentially consistent intuition. © 


More formally, each process's program order imposes a partial order on the set of 
all operations; that is, it imposes an ordering on the subset of the operations that are 
issued by that process. An interleaving of the operations from different processes 
defines a total order on the set of all operations. Since the exact interleaving is not 
defined by SC, interleaving the partial (program) orders for different processes may 
yield a large number of possible total orders. The following definitions therefore 
apply: 


Sequentially consistent execution. An execution of a program is said to be se- 
quentially consistent if the results it pr oduced 


by any one of the possible total orders (interleavings) as defined earlier. That 


is, a total order or interleaving of program orders from processes should exist 
that yields the same result as the actual execution. 


m Sequentially consistent system. A system is sequentially consistent if any possi- 
ble execution on that.system is sequentially consistent. 
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Py P2 P3 
A=1; ————w while (A==0);: 
B=1 ; —W——________» while (B==0); 
ek print A; 


FIGURE 5.11 Example illustrating the importance of write atomicity for sequen- 
tial consistency pai tiite-eeeler Tix eee ae 


Sufficient Conditions for Preserving Sequential Consistency 


Having discussed the definitions and high-level requirements, let us see how a mul- 
tiprocessor implementation can be made to satisfy SC. It is possible to define a set. of 
sor—whether bus-based or distributed, cache-coherent or not. The following set, 
adapted from its original form (Dubois, Scheurich, and Briggs 1986; Scheurich and 
Dubois 1987), is relatively simple: 


‘és 1. Every process issues memory operations in program order. 


2. After a write operation is issued, the issuing process waits for the write to 
complete before issuing its next operation. 


3. After a read operation is issued, the issuing process waits for the read to com- 
plete, and for the write whose value is being returned by the read to complete, 
before issuing its next operation. That is, if the write whose value is being 
returned has performed with respect to this processor (as it must have if its 
value is being returned), then the processor should wait until the write has 
performed with respect to all processors. 


The third condition is what ensures write atomicity and is quite demanding. It is 
not a simple local constraint because the read must wait until the logically preceding 
write has become globally visible. Note that these are sufficient, rather than neces- 
sary, conditions. Sequential consistency can be preserved with less serialization in 
many situations, as we shall see. 


Giger man oF TRE OpUAATEaTIONS that are commonly employed in both compilers 
and processors violate these sufficient conditions. For example, compilers routinely 
reorder accesses to different locations within a process, so a processor may in fact 
issue accesses out of the program order seen by the programmer. Explicitly parallel 
programs use uniprocessor compilers, which are concerned only about preserving 
dependences to the same location. Advanced compiler optimizations that greatly 
improve performance—such as common subexpression elimination, constant 
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propagation, register allocation, and loop transformations like loop splitting, loop 
reversal, and blocking (Wolfe 1989)—can change the order in which different loca- 
tions are accessed or can even eliminate memory operations. In practice, to con- 


; | 
strain these compiler optimizations, multithreaded and parallel programs annotate 
variables or memory references that are used to preserve orders. A particularly strin- 


gent example is the use of the volatile qualifier in a variable declaration, whic 
prevents the variable from being register allocated or any memory operation on the 


variable from being reordered with respect to operations before or after it in program 
order. Example 5.5 illustrates these issues. 
—— 


EXAMPLE 5.5 How would reordering the memory operations in Figure 5.7 affect 


semantics in a sequential program (only one cf the processes running), in a parallel 
program running on a multiprocessor, and in a threaded program in which the two 
processes are interleaved on the same processor? How would you solve the problem? 


Answer The compiler may reorder the writes to A and flag with no impact on a 


sequential program. However, this can violate our intuition for both parallel 
programs and concurrent (or multithreaded) uniprocessor programs. In the latter 
case, a context switch can happen between the two reordered writes, so the 
process switched in may see the update to flag without seeing the update to A. 
Similar violations of intuition occur if the compiler reorders the reads of flag and 
A. For many compilers, we can avoid these reorderings by declaring the variable 
flag to be of type volatile integer instead of just integer. Other solutions 
area 


50 possible and are discussed in Chapter 9. ff 


Even if the compiler preserves program order, modern processors use sophisti- 


~ cated mechanisms like write buffers, interleaved memory, pipelining, and out-of- 


order execution techniques (Hennessy and Patterson 1996). These allow memory 


operations from a process to issue, execute, and/or complete out of program order. 
Like compiler optimizations, these architectural optimizations work for sequential 
programs because the appearance of program order in these programs requires that 
dependences be preserved only among accesses to the same memory location, as 
shown in Figure 5.12. The problem in parallel programs is that the out-of-order 
processing of operations to different shared variables by a process can be detected by 
other processes. 


Preserving the sufficient conditions for SC in multiprocessors is quite a strong — 


>" requirement since it limits compiler reordering and out-of-order processing tech- 
niques. Several weaker consistency models have been proposed and techniques have 


been developed to satisfy SC while relaxing the sufficient conditions. We will exam- 
ine these approaches in the context of scalable shared address space machines in 
Chapter 9. For the purposes of this chapter, we assume the compiler does not reor- 
der memory operations, so the program order that the processor sees is the same as 


. Note that register allocation, performed by modern compilers to eliminate memory operations, can affect 


coherence itself, not just memory consistency. For the flag synchronization example in Figure 5.7, if the 
compiler were to register-allocate the flag variable for process P, the process could end up spinning 
forever: the cache coherence hardware updates or invalidates only the memory and the caches, not the 
registers of the machine, so the write propagation property of coherence is violated. 
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Write A a 
Write B FIGURE 5.12 Preserving the orders in @ sequential e 
Baa x os program running on a uniprocessor. Only thé orders 
corresponding to the two dependence arcs must be pre- 
Read B served. The first two operations can be reordered with- 
out a problem, as can the last two or the middle two. 


that seen by the programmer. On the hardware side, we assume that the sufficient 
conditions must be satisfied. To 0 do this, we need mechanisms for a processor to™ 
detect completion of its writes so it may proceed past them (completion of reads is 
easy; a read completes when the data returns to the processor) and mechanisms to 
satisfy the condition that preserves write atomicity. For all the protocols and systems 
considered in this chapter, we see how they satisfy coherence (including write serial- 
ization), how they can satisfy sequential consistency (in particular, how write com- 
pletion is detected and write atomicity is guaranteed), and what shortcuts can be 
taken while still satisfying the sufficient conditions, 

For. bus-based machines, the serialization imposed by.transactions appearing on 
the shared bus is very useful in ordering ‘memory operations. It is easy to verify that 
the two-state write-throug invalidation protocol discussed previously actually pro- 
vides sequential consistency—not just coherence—quite easily. The key observation 
to extend the arguments made for coherence in that system is that writes and read 
misses to all locations, not just to individual locations, are serialized in bus order. 
When a read obtains the value of a write, the write is guaranteed to have completed 
since it caused a previous bus transaction, thus ensuring write atomicity. When a 
write is performed with respect to any processor, all previous writes in bus order 
have completed. 


DESIGN SPACE FOR SNOOPING PROTOCOLS 


The beauty of snooping-based cache coherence is that the entire machinery for sol- 
ving a difficult problem boils down to applying a small amount of extra interpreta- 
tion to events that naturally occur in the system. The processor is completely 
unchanged. No explicit coherence operations must be inserted in the program. By 
extending the requirements on the cache controller and exploiting the properties of 
the bus, the reads and writes that are inherent to the program are used implicitly to 
keep the caches coherent, and the serialization provided by the bus maintains con- 
sistency. Each cache controller observes and interprets the bus transactions gener- 
ated by others to maintain its internal state. Our initial design point with write- 
through caches is not very efficient, but we are now ready to study the design space 
for snooping protocols that make efficient use of the limited bandwidth of the 
shared bus. All of these use write-back caches, allowing processors to write to dif- 
ferent blocks in their local caches concurrently without any bus transactions. Thus, 
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extra care is required to ensure that enough information is transmitted over the bus 
to maintain coherence. 

Recall that with a write-back cache on a uniprocessor, a processor write miss 
causes the cache to read the entire block fron memory, update a word, and retain the 
block in modified (or dirty) state so it may be written back to memory on replace- 
ment. In a multiprocessor, this modified state is also used by the protocols to indi- 
cate exclusive ownership of the block by a cache. In general, a cache is said to be the 
owner of a block if it must supply the data upon a request for that block (Sweazey 
and Smith 1986). A cache is said to have an exclusive copy of a block if it is the only 
cache with a valid copy of the block (main memory may or may not have a valid 
copy). Exclusivity implies that the cache may modify the block without notifying 
anyone else. If a cache does not have exclusivity, then it cannot write a new value 
into the block before first putting a transaction on the bus to communicate with 
others. The writer may have the block in its cache in a valid state, but since a trans- 
action must be generated, it is called a write miss just like a write to a block that is 
not present or is invalid in the cache. If a cache has the block in modified state, then 
clearly it is the owner and it has exclusivity. (The need to distinguish ownership 
from exclusivity will become clear soon.) 

On a write miss in an invalidation protocol, a special form of transaction called a 
read exclusive is used to tell other caches about the impending write and to acquire a 
copy of the block with exclusive ownership. This places the block in the cache in 
modified state, where it may now be written. Multiple processors cannot write the 
same block concurrently since this would lead to inconsistent values. The read- 
exclusive bus transactions generated by their writes will be serialized by the bus, so 
only one of them can have exclusive ownership of the block at a time. The cache 
coherence actions are driven by these two types of transactions: read and read exclu- 
sive. Eventually, when a modified block is replaced from the cache, the data is writ- 
ten back to memory, but this event is not caused by a memory operation to that 
block and is almost incidental to the protocol. A block that is not in modified state 
need not be written back upon replacement and can simply be dropped since mem- 
ory has the latest copy. Many protocols have been devised for write-back caches, and 
we examine the basic alternatives. 

We also consider update-based protocols. Recall that in update-based protocols, 
whenever a shared location is written to by a processor, its value is updated in the 
caches of all other processors holding that memory block.* Thus, when these pro- 
cessors subsequently access that block, they can do so from their caches with low 
latency. The caches of all other processors are updated with a single bus transac- 
tion, thus conserving bandwidth when there are multiple sharers. In contrast, with 
invalidation-based protocols, on a write operation the cache state of that memory 
block in all other processors’ caches is set to invalid, so those processors will have to 
obtain the block through a miss and hence a bus transaction on their next read. 


3. This is a write-broadcast scenario. Read- broadcast designs have also been investigated, in which the 
cache containing the modified copy flushes it to the bus when it sees a read on the bus, at which point all 
other copies are updated too. 


5.3.1 
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However, subsequent writes to that block by the same processor do not create fur- 
ther traffic on the bus (as they do with an update protocol) until the block is 
accessed by another processor. This is attractive when a single processor performs 
multiple writes to the same memory block before other processors access the con- 
tents of that memory block. The detailed trade-offs are more complex, and they 
depend on the workload offered to the machine; they will be illustrated quantita- 
tively in Section 5.4. In general, invalidation-based strategies have been found to be 
more robust and are therefore provided as the default protocol by most vendors. 
Some vendors provide an update protocol as an option to be used for blocks corre- 
sponding to selected data structures or pages. 

The choices made for the protocol (update versus invalidate) and the caching 
strategies directly affect the choice of states, the state transition diagram, and the 
associated actions. Substantial flexibility is available to the computer architect in the 
design task at this level. Instead of listing all possible choices, let us consider three 
common coherence protocols that will illustrate the design options. 


A Three-State (MSI) Write-Back Invalidation Protocol 


The first protocol we consider is a basic invalidation-based protocol for write-back 
caches. It is very similar to the protocol that was used in the Silicon Graphics 4D 
series multiprocessor machines (Baskett, Jermoluk, and Solomon 1988). The proto- 
col uses the three states required for any write-back cache in order to distinguish 
valid blocks that are unmodified (clean) from those that are modified (dirty). Specif- 
ically, the states are modified (M), shared (S), and invalid (1). Invalid has the obvious 
meaning. Shared means the block is present in an unmodified state in this cache, 
main memory is up-to-date, and zero or more other caches may also have an up-to- 
date (shared) copy. Modified, also called dirty, means that only this cache has a valid 
copy of the block, and the copy in main memory is stale. Before a shared or invalid 
block can be written and placed in the modified state, all the other potential copies 
must be invalidated via a read-exclusive bus transaction. This transaction serves to 
order the write as well as cause the invalidations and hence ensure that the write 
becomes visible to others (write propagation). 

The processor issues two types of requests: reads (PrRd) and writes (PrWr). The 
read or write could be to a memory block that exists in the cache or to one that does 
not. In the latter case, a block currently in the cache will have to be replaced by the 
newly requested block, and if the existing block is in the modified state, its contents 
will have to be written back to main memory. 

We assume that the bus allows the following transactions: 


m Bus Read (BusRd): This transaction is generated by a PrRd that misses in the 
cache, and the processor expects a data response as a result. The cache con- 
troller puts the address on the bus and asks for a copy that it does not intend 
to modify. The memory system (possibly another cache) supplies the data. 

m Bus Read Exclusive (BusRdX): This transaction is generated by a PrWr to a 
block that is either not in the cache or is in the cache but not in the modified 
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state. The cache controller puts the address on the bus and asks for an exclu- 
sive copy that it intends to modify. The memory system (possibly another 
cache) supplies the data. All other caches are invalidated. Once the cache 
obtains the exclusive copy, the write can be performed in the cache. The pro- 
cessor may require an acknowledgment as a result of this transaction. 

m Bus Write Back (BusWB): This transaction is generated by a cache controller 
on a write back; the processor does not know about it and does not expect a 
response. The cache controller puts the address and the contents for the mem- 
ory block on the bus. The main memory is updated with the latest contents. 


The bus read exclusive (sometimes called read-to-own) is the only new transac- 
tion that would not exist except for cache coherence. The new action needed to sup- 
port write-back protocols is that, in addition to changing the state of cached blocks, 
a cache controller can intervene in an observed bus transaction and flush the con- 
tents of the referenced block from its cache onto the bus rather than allowing the 
memory to supply the data. Of course, the cache controller can also initiate bus 
transactions as described above, supply data for write backs, or pick up data sup- 
plied by the memory system. 


State Transitions 


The state transition diagram that governs a block in each cache in this snooping pro- 
tocol is as shown in Figure 5.13. The states are organized so that the closer the state 
is to the top, the more tightly the block is bound to that processor. A processor read 
to a block that is invalid (or not present) causes a BusRd transaction to service the 
miss. The newly loaded block is promoted, moved up in the state diagram, from 
invalid to the shared state in the requesting cache, whether or not any other cache 
holds a copy. Any other caches with the block in the shared state observe the BusRd 
but take no special action, allowing main memory to respond with the data. How- 
ever, if a cache has the block in the modified state (there can only be one) and it 
observes a BusRd transaction on the bus, then it must get involved in the transaction 
since the copy in main memory is stale. This cache flushes the data onto the bus, in 
lieu of memory, and demotes its copy of the block to the shared state (see 
Figure 5.13). The memory and the requésting cache both pick up the block. This 
can be accomplished either by a direct cache-to-cache transfer across the bus during 
this BusRd transaction or by signaling an error on the BusRd transaction and gener- 
ating a write transaction to update memory. In the latter case, the original cache will 
eventually retry its request and obtain the block from memory. (It is also possible to 
have the flushed data picked up only by the requesting cache but not by memory, 
leaving memory still out-of-date, but this requires more states [Sweazey and Smith 
1986].) 

Writing into an invalid block is a write miss, which is serviced by first loading the 
entire block and then modifying the desired bytes within it. The write miss generates 
a read-exclusive bus transaction, which causes all other cached copies of the block 
to be invalidated, thereby granting the requesting cache exclusive ownership of the 
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FIGURE 5.13 Basic three-state invalidation protocol. M, S, and | stand for modified, 
shared, and invalid states, respectively. The notation A/B means that if the controller 
observes the event A from the processor side or the bus side, then in addition to the state 
change, it generates the bus transaction or action B. “—” means null action. Transitions 
due to observed bus transactions are shown in dashed arcs, while those due to local pro- 
cessor actions are shown in bold arcs. If multiple A/B pairs are associated with an arc, it sim- 
ply means that multiple inputs can cause the same state transition. For completeness, we 
should specify actions from each state corresponding to each observable event. If such 
transitions are not shown, it means that they are uninteresting and no action needs to be 
taken. Replacements and the write backs they may cause are not shown in the diagram for 
simplicity. 


block. The block of data returned by the read exclusive is promoted to the modified 
state, and the desired bytes are then written into it. If another cache later requests 
exclusive access, then in response to its BusRdX transaction this block will be inval- 
idated (demoted to the invalid state) after flushing the exclusive copy to the bus. 
The most interesting transition occurs when writing into a shared block. As dis- 
cussed earlier, this is treated essentially like a write miss, using a read-exclusive bus 
transaction to acquire exclusive ownership; we refer to it as a write miss throughout 
the book. The data that comes back in the read exclusive can be ignored in this case, 
unlike when writing to an invalid or not present block, since it is already in the 
cache. In fact, a common optimization to reduce data traffic in bus protocols is to 
introduce a new transaction, called a bus upgrade or BusUpgr, for this situation. A 
BusUpgr obtains exclusive ownership just like a BusRdX, by causing other copies to 
be invalidated, but it does not cause main memory or any other device to respond 
with the data for the block. Regardless of whether a BusUpgr or a BusRdX is used 
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(let us continue to assume BusRdX), the block in the requesting cache transitions to 
the modified state. Additional writes to the block while it is in the modified state 
generate no additional bus transactions. 4 

A replacement of a block from a cache logically demotes the block to invalid (not 
present) by removing it from the cache. A replacement therefore causes the state 
machines for two blocks to change states in that cache: the one being replaced 
changes from its current state to invalid, and the one being brought in changes from 
invalid (not present) to its new state. The latter state change cannot take place 
before the former, which requires some care in implementation. If the block being 
replaced was in modified state, the replacement transition from M to I generates a 
write-back transaction. No special action is taken by the other caches on this trans- 
action. If the block being replaced was in shared or invalid state, then it itself does 
not cause any transaction on the bus. Replacements are not shown in the state dia- 
gram for simplicity. 

Note that to specify the protocol completely, for each state we must have out- 
going arcs with labels corresponding to all observable events (the inputs from the 
processor and bus sides) and must show the actions corresponding to them. Of 
course, the actions and state transitions can be null sometimes, and in that case we 
may either explicitly specify null actions (see states S and M in Figure 5.13), or we 
may simply omit those arcs from the diagram (see state I). Also, since we treat the 
not-present state as invalid, when a new block is brought into the cache on a miss, 
the state transitions are performed as if the previous state of the block was invalid. 
Example 5.6 illustrates how the state transition diagram is interpreted. 


EXAMPLE 5.6 Using the MSI protocol, show the state transitions and bus transactions 
for the scenario depicted in Figure 5.3. 


Answer The results are shown in Figure 5.14. @ 


With write-back protocols, a block can be written many times before the memory 
is actually updated. A read may obtain data not from memory but rather from a 
writer's cache, and in fact it may be this read rather than a replacement that causes 
memory to be updated. In addition, write hits do not appear on the bus, so the con- 
cept of a write being performed with respect to other processors is a little different. 
In fact, to say that a write is being performed means that the write is being “made 
visible.” A write to a shared or invalid block is made visible by the bus read-exclu- 
sive transaction it triggers. The writer will “observe” the data in its cache after this 
transaction. The write will be made visible to other processors by the invalidations 
that the read exclusive generates, and those processors will experience a cache miss 
before actually observing the value written. Write hits to a modified block are visible 
to other processors but again are observed by them only after a miss through a bus 
transaction. Thus, in the MSI protocol, the write to a nonmodified block is per- 
formed or made visible when the BusRdX transaction occurs, and the write to a 
modified block is made visible when the block is updated in the writer's cache. 


‘ 
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FIGURE 5.14 The three-state invalidation protocol in action for processor transactions 
shown in Figure 5.3. The figure shows the state of the relevant memory block at the end of each pro- 
cessor action, the bus transaction generated (if any), and the entity supplying the data. 


Satisfying Coherence 


Since both reads and writes can take place without generating bus transactions in a 
write-back protocol, it is not obvious that it satisfies the conditions for coherence, 
much less sequential consistency. Let’s examine coherence first. Write propagation is 
clear from the preceding discussion, so let us focus on write serialization. The read- 
exclusive transaction ensures that the writing cache has the only valid copy when 
the block is actually written in the cache, just like a write transaction in the write- 
through protocol. It is followed immediately by the corresponding write being per- 
formed in the cache before any other bus transactions are handled by that cache 
controller, so it is ordered in the same way for all processors (including the writer) 
with respect to other bus transactions. The only difference from a write-through pro- 
tocol, with regard to ordering operations to a location, is that not all writes generate 
bus transactions. However, the key here is that between two transactions for that 
block that do appear on the bus, only one processor can perform such write hits; 
this is the processor (say, P) that performed the most recent read-exclusive bus 
transaction w for the block. In the serialization, this sequence of write hits therefore 
appears (in program order) between w and the next bus transaction for that block. 
Reads by processor P will clearly see them in this order with respect to other writes. 
For a read by another processor, there is at least one bus transaction for that block 
that separates the completion of that read from the completion of these write hits. 
That bus transaction ensures that that read also sees the writes in the consistent 
serial order. Thus, reads by all processors see all writes in the same order. 


Satisfying Sequential Consistency 


To see how SC is satisfied, let us first appeal to the definition itself and see how a 
consistent global interleaving of all memory operations may be constructed. As with 
write-through caches, the serial arbitration for the bus in fact defines a total order on 
bus transactions for all blocks, not just those for a single block. All cache controllers 
observe read and read-exclusive bus transactions in the same order and perform 
invalidations in this order. Between consecutive bus transactions, each processor 
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performs a sequence of memory operations (read and write hits) in program order. 
Thus, any execution of a program defines a natural partial order: 


A memory operation M, is subsequent to operation M, if (1) the operations are issued by 
the same processor and M; follows M, in program order, or (2) M; generates a bus transac- 
tion that follows the memory operation for Mj. 


This partial order looks graphically like that of Figure 5.6, except the local sequence 
within a segment has writes as well as reads and both read-exclusive and read bus 
transactions play important roles in establishing the orders. Between bus transac- 
tions, any interleaving of the sequences of local operations (hits) from different pro- 
cessors leads to a consistent total order. For writes that occur in the same segment 
between bus transactions, a processor will observe the writes by other processors 
ordered by bus transactions that it generates, and its own writes ordered by program 
order. 

We can also see how SC is satisfied in terms of the sufficient conditions. Write 
completion is detected when the read-exclusive bus transaction occurs on the bus 
and the write is performed in the cache. The read completion condition, which pro- 
vides write atomicity, is met because a read either (1) causes a bus transaction that 
follows that of the write whose value is being returned, in which case the write must 
have completed globally before the read; (2) follows such a read by the same proces- 
sor in program order; or (3) follows in program order on the same processor that 
performed the write, in which case the processor has already waited for the write to 
complete (become visible) globally. Thus, all the sufficient conditions are easily 


guaranteed. We return to this topic when we discuss implementing protocols in 
Chapter 6. 


Lower-Level Design Choices 


To illustrate some of the implicit design choices that have been made in the protocol, 
let us examine more closely the transition from the M state when a BusRd for that 
block is observed. In Figure 5.13, we transition to state S and flush the contents of 
the memory block to the bus. Although it is imperative that the contents are placed 
on the bus, we could instead have transitioned to state 1, thus giving up the block 
entirely. The choice of going to S versus I reflects the designer’s assertion that the 
original processor is more likely to continue reading the block than the new proces- 
sor is to write to the memory block. Intuitively, this assertion holds for mostly read 
data, which is common in many programs. However, a common case where it does 
not hold is for a flag or buffer that is used to transfer information back and forth 
between processes: one processor writes it, the other reads it and modifies it, then 
the first reads it and modifies it, and so on. Accumulations into a shared counter 
exhibit similar migratory behavior across multiple processors. The problem with 
betting on read sharing in these cases is that every write has to first generate an 
invalidation, thereby increasing its latency. Indeed, the coherence protocol used in 
the early Synapse multiprocessor made the alternate choice of going directly from M 
to I state on a BusRd, thus betting the migratory pattern would be more frequent. 
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Some machines (Sequent Symmetry model B and the MIT Alewife) attempt to adapt 
the protocol when such a migratory access pattern is observed (Cox and Fowler 
1993; Dahlgren, Dubois, and Stenstrom 1994). These choices can affect the perfor- 
mance of the memory system, as we see later in the chapter. 


A Four-State (MESI) Write-Back Invalidation Protocol 


A concern arises with our MSI protocol if we consider a sequential application run- 
ning on a multiprocessor. Such multiprogrammed use in fact constitutes the most 
common workload on small-scale multiprocessors. When the process reads in and 
modifies a data item, in the MSI protocol two bus transactions are generated even 
though there are never any sharers. The first is a BusRd that gets the memory block 
in S state, and the second is a BusRdX (or BusUpgr) that converts the block from S 
to M state. By adding a state that indicates that the block is the only (exclusive) copy 
but is not modified and by loading the block in this state, we can save the latter 
transaction since the state indicates that no other processor is caching the block. 
This new state, called exclusive-clean or exclusive-unowned (or even simply “exclu- 
sive”), indicates an intermediate level of binding between shared and modified. It is 
exclusive, so unlike the shared state, the cache can perform a write and move to the 
modified state without further bus transactions; but it does not imply ownership 
(memory has a valid copy), so unlike the modified state, the cache need not reply 
upon observing a request for the block. Variants of this MESI protocol are used in 
many modern microprocessors, including the Intel Pentium, PowerPC 601, and the 
MIPS R4400 used in the Silicon Graphics Challenge multiprocessors. It was first 
published by researchers at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign (Papa- 
marcos and Patel 1984) and is often referred to as the Illinois protocol (Archibald 
and Baer 1986). 

The MESI protocol thus consists of four states: modified (M) or dirty, exclusive- 
clean (E), shared (S), and invalid (I). M and I have the same semantics as before. E, 
the exclusive-clean or exclusive state, means that only one cache (this cache) has a 
copy of the block and it has not been modified (i.e., the main memory is up-to-date). 
S means that potentially two or more processors have this block in their cache in an 
unmodified state. The bus transactions and actions needed are very similar to those 
for the MSI protocol. 


State Transitions 


When the block is first read by a processor, if a valid copy exists in another cache, 
then it enters the processor's cache in the S state, as usual. However, if no other 
cache has a copy at the time (for example, in a sequential application), it enters the 
cache in the E state. When that block is written by the same processor, it can directly 
transition from E to M state without generating another bus transaction since no 
other cache has a copy. If another cache had obtained a copy in the meantime, the 
state of the block would have been demoted from E to S by the snooping protocol. 
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This protocol places a new requirement on the physical interconnect of the bus. 
An additional signal, called the shared signal (S), must be available to the controllers 
in order to determine on a BusRd if any other,cache currently holds the data. During 
the address phase of the bus transaction, all caches determine if they contain the 
requested block and, if so, assert the shared signal. This signal is a wired-OR line, so 
the controller making the request can observe whether any other processors are 
caching the referenced memory block and can thereby decide whether to load a 
requested block in the E state or the S state. 

Figure 5.15 shows a state transition diagram for a MESI protocol, still assuming 
that the BusUpgr transaction is not used. The notation BusRd(S) means that the bus 
read transaction caused the shared signal S to be asserted; BusRd(S) means S was 
unasserted. A plain BusRd means that we don’t care about the value of S for that 
transition. A write to a block in any state will promote the block to the M state, but 
if it was in the E state, then no bus transaction is required. Observing a BusRd will 
demote a block from E to S since now another cached copy exists. As usual, observ- 
ing a BusRd will demote a block from M to S state and will also cause the block to be 
flushed onto the bus; here too, the block may be picked up only by the requesting 
cache and not by main memory, but this may require additional states beyond MESI. 
(A fifth, owned state may be added, which indicates that even though other shared 
copies of the block may exist, this cache [instead of main memory] is responsible for 
supplying the data when it observes a relevant bus transaction. This leads to a five- 
state MOESI protocol [Sweazey and Smith-1986].) Notice that it is possible for a 
block to be in the S state even if no other copies exist since copies may be replaced 
(S > I) without notifying other caches. The arguments for satisfying coherence and 
sequential consistency are the same as in the MSI protocol. 


Lower-Level Design Choices 


An interesting question for bus-based protocols is who should supply the block for a 
BusRd transaction when both the memory and another cache have a copy of it. In 
the original (Illinois) version of the MESI protocol, the cache rather than main 
memory supplied the data—a technique called cache-to-cache sharing. The argument 
for this approach was that caches, being constructed out of SRAM rather than 
DRAM, could supply the data more quickly. However, this advantage is not necessar- 
ily present in modern bus-based machines, in which intervening in another proces- 
sor'’s cache to obtain data may be more expensive than obtaining the data from main 
memory. Cache-to-cache sharing also adds complexity to a bus-based protocol: main 
memory must wait until it is certain that no cache will supply the data before driving 
the bus, and if the data resides in multiple caches, then a selection algorithm is 
needed to determine which one will provide the data. On the other hand, this 
technique is useful for multiprocessors with physically distributed memory (as we 
see in Chapter 8) because the latency to obtain the data from a nearby cache may be 
much smaller than that for a faraway memory unit. This effect can be especially 
important for machines constructed as a network of SMP nodes because caches 
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FIGURE 5.15 State transition diagram for the Illinois MES! protocol. MESI stands 
for the modified (dirty), exclusive, shared, and invalid states, respectively. The notation is 
the same as that in Figure 5.13. The E state helps reduce bus traffic for sequential programs 
where data is not shared. Whenever feasible, the Illinois version of the MESI protocol makes 
caches, rather than main memory, supply data for BusRd and BusRdX transactions. Since 
multiple processors may have a copy of the memory block in their cache, we need to select 
only one to supply the data on the bus. Flush’ is true only for that processor; the remaining 
processors take their usual action (invalidation or no action). In general, Flush’ in a state 
diagram indicates that the block is flushed only if cache-to-cache sharing is in use and then 
only by the cache that is responsible for supplying the data. 


within the requestor’s SMP node may supply the data. The Stanford DASH multipro- 
cessor (Lenoski et al. 1993) used such cache-to-cache transfers for this reason. 


A Four-State (Dragon) Write-Back Update Protocol 


Let us now examine a basic update-based protocol for write-back caches. This proto- 
col was first proposed by researchers at Xerox PARC for their Dragon multiprocessor 
system (McCreight 1984; Thacker, Stewart, and Satterthwaite 1988), and an 
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enhanced version of it is used in the Sun SparcServer multiprocessors (Catanzaro 
1997). 

The Dragon protocol consists of four states: exclusive-clean (E), shared-clean 
(Sc), shared-modified (Sm), and modified (M). Exclusive-clean (or exclusive) has 
the same meaning and the same motivation as before: only one cache (this cache) 
has a copy of the block, and it has not been modified (i.e., the main memory is up- 
to-date). Shared-clean means that potentially two or more caches (including this 
one) have this block, and main memory may or may not be up-to-date. Shared- 
modified means that potentially two or more caches have this block, main memory is 
not up-to-date, and it is this cache’s responsibility to update the main memory at the 
time this block is replaced from the cache (i.e., this cache is the owner). A block 
may be in Sm state in only one cache at a time. However, it is quite possible that one 
cache has the block in Sm state, while others have it in Sc state. Or it may be that no 
cache has it in Sm state, but some have it in Sc state. This is why, when a cache has 
the block in Sc state, memory may or may not be up-to-date; it depends on whether 
some other cache has it in Sm state. M signifies exclusive ownership as before: the 
block is modified (dirty) and present in this cache alone, main memory is stale, and 
it is this cache’s responsibility to supply the data and to update main memory on 
replacement. Note that there is no explicit invalid (I) state as in the previous proto- 
cols. This is because Dragon is an update-based protocol; the protocol always keeps 
the blocks in the cache up-to-date, so it is always okay to use the data present in the 
cache if the tag match succeeds. However, if a block is not present in a cache at all, it 
can be imagined in a special invalid or not-present state.* 

The processor requests, bus transactions, and actions for the Dragon protocol are 
similar to the Illinois MESI protocol. The processor is still assumed to issue only 
read (PrRd) and write (PrWr) requests. However, since we do not have an invalid 
state, to specify actions on a tag mismatch we add two more request types: processor 
read miss (PrRdMiss) and write miss (PrWrMiss). As for bus transactions, we have 
bus read (BusRd), bus write back (BusWB), and a new transaction called bus update 
(BusUpd). The BusRd and BusWB transactions have the usual semantics. The 
BusUpd transaction takes the specific word (or bytes) written by the processor and 
broadcasts it on the bus so that all other processors’ caches can update themselves. 
By broadcasting only the contents of the specific modified word rather than the 
whole cache block, it is hoped that the bus bandwidth is more efficiently utilized. 
(See Exercise 5.4 for reasons why this may not always be the case.) As in the MESI 
protocol, to support the E state, a shared signal (S) is available to the cache control- 
ler. Finally, the only new capability needed is for the cache controller to update a 
locally cached memory block (labeled an Update action) with the contents that are 
being broadcast on the bus by a relevant BusUpd transaction. 


4. Logically, there is another state as well, but it is rather crude and is used to bootstrap the protocol. A 
“miss mode” bit is provided with each cache line to force a miss when that block is accessed. Initializa- 
tion software reads data into every line in the cache with the miss mode bit turned on to ensure that the 
processor will miss the first time it references a block that maps to that line. After this first miss, the miss 
mode bit is turned off and the cache operates normally. 
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FIGURE 5.16 State transition diagram for the Dragon update protocol. The four states are 
exclusive (E), shared-clean (Sc), shared-modified (Sm), and modified (M). There is no invalid (I) state 
because the update protocol always keeps blocks in the cache up-to-date. 


State Transitions 


Figure 5.16 shows the state transition diagram for the Dragon update protocol. To 
take a processor-centric view, we can explain the diagram in terms of actions taken 
when a cache incurs a read miss, a write (hit or miss), or a replacement (no action is 
ever taken on a read hit). 


s Read miss: A BusRd transaction is generated. Depending on the status of the 
shared signal (S), the block is loaded in the E or Sc state in the local cache. If 
the block is in M or Sm states in one of the other caches, that cache asserts the 
shared signal and supplies the latest data for that block on the bus, and the 
block is loaded in the local cache in Sc state. If the other cache had it in state 
M, it changes its state to Sm. If the block is in Sc state in other caches, memory 
supplies the data, and it is loaded in Sc state. If no other cache has a copy, then 

’ the shared line remains unasserted, the data is supplied by the main memory, 
and the block is loaded in the local cache in E state. 

gm Write: If the block is in the M state in the local cache, then no action needs to 
be taken. If the block is in the E state in the local cache, then it changes to M 
state and again no further action is needed. If the block is in Sc or Sm state, 
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however, a BusUpd transaction is generated. If any other caches have a copy of 
the data, they assert the shared signal, update the corresponding bytes in their 
cached copies, and change their state,to Sc if necessary. The local cache also 
updates its copy of the block and changes its state to Sm if necessary. Main 
memory is not updated. If no other cache has a copy of the data, the shared 
signal remains unasserted, the local copy is updated, and the state is changed 
to M. Finally, if on a write the block is not present in the cache, the write is 
treated simply as a read-miss transaction followed by a write transaction. 
Thus, first a BusRd is generated. If the block is also found in other caches, a 
BusUpd is generated, and the block is loaded locally in the Sm state; other- 
wise, the block is loaded locally in the M state. 

w Replacement: On a replacement (arcs not shown in the figure), the block is 
written back to memory using a bus transaction only if it is in the M or Sm 
state. If it is in the Sc state, then either some other cache has it in Sm state or 
none does, in which case it is already valid in main memory. 


Example 5.7 illustrates the transitions for a familiar scenario. 


EXAMPLE 5.7 Using the Dragon update protocol, show the state transitions and bus 
transactions for the scenario depicted in Figure 5.3. 


Answer The results are shown in Figure 5.17. We can see that, whereas for processor 
actions 3 and 4 only one word is transferred on the bus in the update protocol, the 
whole memory block is transferred twice in the invalidation-based protocol. Of 
course, it is easy to construct scenarios in which the invalidation protocol does 
much better than the update protocol, and we discuss the detailed trade-offs in 
Section 5.4. @ 


Lower-Level Design Choices 


Again, many implicit design choices have been made in this protocol. For example, 
it is feasible to eliminate the shared-modified state. In fact, the update protocol used 
in the DEC Firefly multiprocessor does exactly that. The rationale is that every time 
the BusUpd transaction occurs, main memory can also update its contents along 
with the other caches holding that block; therefore, shared clean suffices, and a 
shared-modified state is not needed. The Dragon protocol is instead based on the 
assumption that the SRAM caches are much quicker to update than the DRAM main 
memory, so it is inappropriate to wait for main memory to be updated on all BusUpd 
transactions. Another subtle choice relates to the action taken on cache replace- 
ments. When a shared-clean block is replaced, should other caches be informed of 
that replacement via a bus transaction so that if only one cache remains with a copy 
of the memory block, it can change its state to exclusive or modified? The advantage 
of doing this would be that the bus transaction upon the replacement might not be 
in the critical path of a memory operation, whereas the later bus transaction that it 
saves might be. , 

Since all writes appear on the bus in an update protocol, write serialization, write 
completion detection, and write atomicity are all quite straightforward with a simple 
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FIGURE 5.17 The Dragon update protocol in action for the processor actions shown in 
Figure 5.3. The figure shows the state of the relevant memory block at the end of each processor 
action, the bus transaction generated (if any), and the entity.supplying the data. 


tas 


atomic bus, a lot like they were in the write-through case. However, with both 
invalidation- and update-based protocols, we must address many subtle implemen- 
tation issues and race conditions, even with an atomic bus and a single-level cache. 
We discuss this next level of protocol and hardware design in Chapter 6, as well as 
more realistic scenarios with pipelined buses, multilevel cache hierarchies, and 
hardware techniques that can reorder the completion of memory operations. None- 
theless, we can quantify many protocol trade-offs even at the state diagram level that 
we have been considering so far. 


ASSESSING PROTOCOL DESIGN TRADE-OFFS 


Like any other complex system, the design of a multiprocessor requires many inter- 
related decisions to be made. Even when a processor has been picked, we must 
decide on the maximum number of processors to be supported by the system, vari- 
ous parameters of the cache hierarchy (e.g., number of levels in the hierarchy, and 
for each level the cache size, associativity, block size, and whether the cache is write 
through or write back), the design of the bus (e.g., width of the data and address 
buses, the bus protocol), the design of the memory system (e.g., interleaved memory 
banks or not, width of memory banks, size of internal buffers), and the design of the 
I/O subsystem. Many of the issues are similar to those in uniprocessors (Smith 1982) 
but accentuated. For example, a write-through cache standing before the bus may be 
a poor choice for multiprocessors because the bus bandwidth is shared by many pro- 
cessors, and memory may need to be more greatly interleaved because it services 
cache misses from multiple processors. Greater cache associativity may also be use- 
ful in reducing conflict misses that generate bus traffic. 

The cache coherence protocol is a crucial new design issue for a multiprocessor. 
It includes protocol class (invalidation or update), protocol states and actions, and 
lower-level implementation trade-offs. Protocol decisions interact with all the other 
design issues. On the one hand, the protocol influences the extent to which the 
latency and bandwidth characteristics of system components are stressed; on the 
other, the performance characteristics as well as the organization of the memory and 
communication architecture influence the choice of protocols. As discussed in 
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4.1 


Chapter 4, these design decisions need to be evaluated relative to the behavior of 
real programs. Such evaluation was very common in the late 1980s, albeit using an 
immature set of parallel programs as workloads (Archibald and Baer 1986; Agarwal 
and Gupta 1988; Eggers and Katz 1988, 1989a, 1989b). 

Making design decisions in real systems is part art and part science. The art 
draws on the past experience, intuition, and aesthetics of the designers, and the sci- 
ence is based in workload-driven evaluation. The goals are usually to meet a cost- 
performance target and to have a balanced system, so that no individual resource is 
a performance bottleneck yet each resource has only minimal excess capacity. This 
section illustrates some key protocol trade-offs by putting the workload-driven 
evaluation methodology from Chapter 4 into action. 


Methodology 


The basic strategy is as follows. The workload is executed on a simulator of a multi- 
processor architecture, as described in Chapter 4. By observing the state transitions 
encountered in the simulator, we can determine the frequency of various events 
such as cache misses and bus transactions. We can then evaluate the effect of proto- 
col choices in terms of other design parameters such as latency and bandwidth 
requirements. 

Choosing parameters according to the methodology of Chapter 4, this section 
first establishes the basic state transition characteristics generated by the set of appli- 
cations for the four-state Illinois MESI protocol. It then illustrates how to use these 
frequency measurements to obtain a preliminary quantitative analysis of the design 
trade-offs raised by the example protocols above, such as the use of the exclusive 
state in the MESI protocol and the use of BusUpgr rather than BusRdX transactions 
for the S > M transition. This section also illustrates more traditional design issues, 
such as how the cache block size—the granularity of both coherence and communi- 
cation—impacts the latency and bandwidth needs of the applications. To under- 
stand this effect, we classify cache misses into categories such as cold, capacity, and 
sharing misses, examine the effect of block size on each category, and explain the 
results in light of application characteristics. Finally, this understanding of the appli- 
cations is used to illustrate the trade-offs between invalidation-based and update- 
based protocols, again in light of latency and bandwidth implications. 

The analysis in this section is based on the frequency of various important events, 
not on the absolute times taken or, therefore, the performance. This approach is 
common in studies of cache architecture because the results transcend particular 
system implementations and technology assumptions. However, it should be viewed 
as only a preliminary analysis since many detailed factors that might affect the per- 
formance trade-offs in real systems are abstracted away. For example, measuring 
state transitions provides a means of calculating miss rates and bus traffic, but realis- 
tic values for latency, overhead, and occupancy are needed to translate the rates into 
the actual bandwidth requirements imposed on the system. To obtain an estimate of 
bandwidth requirements, we may artificially assume that every reference takes a 
fixed number of cycles to complete. However, the bandwidth requirements them- 
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selves do not translate into performance directly but only indirectly by increasing 
the cost of misses due to contention. Contention is very difficult to estimate because 
it depends on the timing parameters used and on the burstiness of the traffic, which 
is not captured by the frequency measurements. Contention, timing, and hence per- 
formance are also affected by lower-level interactions with hardware structures (like 
queues and buffers) and policies. 

The simulations used in this section do not model contention. Instead, they use a 
simple PRAM cost model: all memory operations are assumed to complete in the 
same amount of time (here a single cycle) regardless of whether they hit or miss in 
the cache. There are three main reasons for this. First, the focus is on understanding 
inherent protocol behavior and trade-offs in terms of event frequencies, not so much 
on performance. Second, since we are experimenting with different cache block sizes 
and organizations, we would like the interleaving of references from application pro- 
cesses on the simulator to be the same regardless of these choices; that is, all proto- 
cols and block sizes should see the same trace of references. With the execution- 
driven rather than trace-driven simulation we use, this is only possible if we make the 
cost of every memory operation the same in the simulations. Otherwise, if a reference 
misses with a small cache block but hits with a larger one, for example, then it will be 
delayed by different amounts in the interleaving in the two cases. It would therefore 
be difficult to determine which effects are inherently due to the protocol and which 
are due to the particular parameter values chosen. Third, realistic simulations that 
model contention take much more time. The disadvantage of using this simple model 
even to measure frequencies is that the timing model may affect some of the frequen- 
cies we observe; however, this effect is small for the applications we study. 

The illustrative workloads we use are the six parallel programs (from the 
SPLASH-2 suite) and one multiprogrammed workload described in Chapters 3 and 
4. The parallel programs run in batch mode with exclusive access to the machine 
and do not include operating system activity in the simulations, whereas the multi- 
programmed workload includes operating system activity. The number of applica- 
tions used is relatively small, but the applications are primarily for illustration as 
discussed in Chapter 4; the emphasis here is on choosing programs that represent 
important classes of computation and with widely varying characteristics. The fre- 
quencies of basic operations for the applications appear in Table 4.1. We now study 
them in more detail to assess design trade-offs in cache coherency protocols. 


Bandwidth Requirement under the MESI Protocol 


We begin by using the default 1-MB, single-level caches per processor, as discussed 
in Chapter 4. These are large enough to hold the important working sets for the 
default problem sizes, which is a realistic scenario for all applications. We use four- 
way set associativity (with LRU replacement) to reduce conflict misses and a 64-byte 
cache block size for realism. Driving the workloads through a cache simulator that 
models the Illinois MESI protocol generates the state transition frequencies shown 
in Table 5.1. The data is presented as the number of state transitions of a particular 
type per 1,000 references issued by the processors. Note in the table that a new state, 
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ce iesSiee tA62082 0 0 981.2618 0 
M 0 0 0 0 0 
Multiprog NP 0 0 1.0241 1.7209 4.0793 
Kernel Data l 1.3950 0 0.0079 1.1495 0.1153 
References € 
oS (CE 0.5511 0.0063 55.7680 0.0999 0.3352 
a) 818g 1.2740 2.0514 0 393.5066 1.7800 
M 3.1827 0.3551 0 2.0732 542.4318 
Multiprog NP 0 0 2.1799 26.5124 0 
Kernel . | 0 0 0 0 0 
Instruction € 
Retarencas ee: 0.8829 0 5.2156 1.2223 0 
hae 24.6963 0 0 1,075.2158 0 
M 0 0 0 0 0 
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The data assumes 16 processors, 1-MB four-way set-associative caches, 64-byte cache blocks, and the 
Illinois MESI coherence protocol. 
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NP (not present), is introduced. This addition helps clarify transitions where, on a 
cache miss, one block is replaced (creating a transition from one of I, E, S, or M to 
NP) and a new block is brought in (creating a‘transition from NP to one of I, E, S, or 
M). The sum of state transitions can be greater than 1,000 even though we are pre- 
senting averages per 1,000 references because some references cause multiple state 
transitions. For example, a write miss can cause two transitions in the local proces- 
sor'’s cache (e.g., S > NP for the old block and NP > M for the incoming block), in 
addition to transitions in other caches due to invalidations (I/E/S/M — 1).? This state 
transition frequency data is very useful for answering “what if’ questions. Example 
5.8 shows how we can determine the bandwidth requirement these workloads 
would place on the memory system. 


EXAMPLE 5.8 Suppose that the integer-intensive applications run at a sustained 200 
MIPS per processor and the floating-point-intensive applications ai - | \AFLOPS per 
processor. Assuming that cache block transfers move 64 bytes on the data bus lines 
and that each bus transaction involves 6 bytes of command and address on the 
address lines, what is the traffic generated per processor? 


Answer The first step is to calculate the amount of traffic per instruction. We 
determine what bus action is taken for each of the possible state transitions and 
therefore how much traffic is associated with each transaction. For example, an M 
— NP transition indicates that, due to a miss, a modified cache block needs to be 
written back. Similarly, an S > M transition indicates that an upgrade request must 
be issued on the bus. Flushing a modified block response to a bus transaction (e.g., 
the M > S or M - | transition) leads to a BusWB transaction as well. The bus 
transactions for all possible transitions are shown in Table 5.2. All transactions 
generate 6 bytes of address bus traffic and 64 bytes of data traffic, except BusUpgr, 
which only generates address traffic. @ 


We can now compute the traffic generated. Using Table 5.2, we can convert the 
state transitions per 1,000 memory references in Table 5.1 to bus transactions per 
1,000 memory references and convert this to address and data traffic by multiplying 
by the traffic per transaction. Then, using the frequency of memory accesses in 
Table 4.1, we can convert this to traffic per instruction or per FLOP. Finally, multi- 
plying by the assumed processing rate, we get the address and data bandwidth 
requirement for each application. The result of this calculation is shown by the left- 
most bar for each application in Figure 5.18. 


5. For the Multiprog workload, to speed up the simulations, a 32-KB instruction cache is used as a filter 
before passing the instruction references to the 1-MB unified instruction and data cache. The state transi- 
tion frequencies for the instruction references are computed based only on those references that missed 
in the Ly instruction cache. This filtering does not affect the bus traffic data that we will compute using 
these numbers. In addition, for Multiprog we present data separately for kernel instructions, kernel data 
references, user instructions, and user data references. A given reference may produce transitions of mul- 
tiple types for user and kernel data. For example, if a kernel instruction miss causes a modified user data 
block to be written back, then we will have one transition for kernel instructions from NP — E/S and 
another transition for the user data reference category from M — NP. 
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Table 5.2 Bus Actions Corresponding to State Transitions in Illinois MESI Protocol 


NP = = BusRd 7 BusRd BusRdX 


| — — BusRd BusRd BusRdX 
= 
o E os = = a se 
uw 
ss — — Not possible — BusUpgr 
M BusWB BusWB Not possible BusWB — 


SO Ss ES Ee ae ee ee eee 
_ The calculation in the preceding example gives the average bandwidth require- 
ment under the assumption that the bus bandwidth is enough to allow the proces- 
sors to execute at full speed. (In practice, bandwidth limitations may slow 
processors and events down, which in turn would lead to lower traffic per unit 
time.) This calculation provides a useful basis for sizing the number of processors 
that a system can support without saturating the bus. For example, on a machine 
such as the SGI Challenge with 1.2 GB/s of data bandwidth, the bus provides suffi- 
cient average bandwidth to support 16 processors on all the applications other than 
Radix for these problem sizes. A typical rule of thumb might be to leave 50% “head- 
room” to allow for burstiness of data transfers. If the Ocean and Multiprog work- 
loads were also excluded, the bus could support up to 32 processors. If the 
bandwidth is not sufficient to support the application, the application will slow 
down. Thus, we would expect the speedup curve for Radix to flatten out quite 
quickly as the number of processors grows. In general, a multiprocessor is used for a 
variety of workloads, many with low per-processor bandwidth requirements, so the 
designer will choose to support configurations of a size that would overcommit the 
bus on the most demanding applications. 


5.4.3 Impact of Protocol Optimizations 


Given this base design point, we can evaluate protocol trade-offs under common 
machine parameter assumptions, as illustrated in Example 5.9. 


EXAMPLE 5.9 We have described two invalidation protocols in this chapter—the 
basic three-state MSI protocol and the Illinois MES! protocol. The key difference is 
that the MESI protocol includes the existence of the exclusive state. How large is 
the bandwidth savings due to the E state? 


Answer The main advantage of the E state is that no traffic need be generated 
when going from E > M. A three-state protocol would have to generate a BusUpgr 
transaction to acquire exclusive ownership for the memory block. To compute 
bandwidth savings, all we have to do is put a BusUpgr for the E > M transition in 
Table 5.2 and recompute the traffic as before. The middle bar in Figure 5.18 shows 
the resulting bandwidth requirements. @ 
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Example 5.9 illustrates how an intuitive rationale for a more complex design may 
not stand up to quantitative measurement of workloads. Contrary to expectations, 
the E state offers negligible savings in traffic. This is true even for the Multiprog 
workload, which consists primarily of sequential jobs and should have benefited 
most. The primary reason for this negligible gain is that the fraction of E> M tran- 
sitions in Table 5.1 is quite small (i.e., blocks loaded in exclusive state by a read miss 
are not often written while still in that state). In addition, the BusUpgr transaction 
that would have been needed for the S > M transition in a three-state protocol takes 
only 6 bytes of address traffic and no data traffic. Example 5.10 examines the advan- 
tage of the BusUpgr transaction. 


EXAMPLE 5.10 Recall that even in the three-state MSI protocol, a write that finds the 
memory block in shared state in the cache generates a BusUpgr request on the bus 
rather than a BusRdX. This saves bandwidth, as no data need be transferred for a 
BusUpgr, but it complicates the implementation, as we shall see. The question is, 
how much bandwidth are we saving for taking on the extra complexity? 


Answer To compute the bandwidth for the less complex implementation and a 
three-state protocol, all we have to do is put in BusRdX in the E> M and$ > M 
transitions in Table 5.2 (these would all be S > M transitions in the three-state MSI 
protocol) and then recompute the bandwidth numbers. The results for all 
applications are shown in the rightmost bar in Figure 5.18. While for most 
applications the difference in bandwidth is small, Ocean and Multiprog kernel data 
references show that it can be as large as 10-20% for some applications. @ 


The performance impact of these differences in bandwidth requirement depend 
on how the bus-transactions are actually implemented. However, this high-level 
analysis indicates where more detailed evaluation is required. 

Finally, as we discussed in Chapter 4, for the input data set sizes we are using it is 
important that we run the Ocean, Raytrace, and Radix applications for smaller, 64- 
KB cache sizes as well, to model the situation where an important working set does 
not fit in the cache hierarchy. The raw state transition data for this case is presented 
in Table 5.3, and the per-processor bandwidth requirements are shown in 
Figure 5.19. As we can see, not having one of the critical working sets fit in the pro- 
cessor cache can dramatically increase the bus bandwidth required due to capacity 

‘misses. A 1.2-GB/s bus can now barely support 4 processors for Ocean and Radix 
and 16 processors for Raytrace. 


5.4.4 Trade-Offs in Cache Block Size 


The cache organization is a critical performance factor in all modern computers, but 
it is especially so in multiprocessors. In the uniprocessor context, cache misses are 
typically categorized into the “three Cs”: compulsory, capacity, and conflict misses 
(Hill and Smith 1989; Hennessy and Patterson 1996). Compulsory misses, or cold 
misses, occur on the first reference to a memory block by a processor. Capacity 
misses occur when all the blocks that are referenced by a processor during the execu- 
tion of a program do not fit in the cache (even with full associativity), so some 
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Table 5.3 State Transitions per 1,000 yeory pa deh Issued by the Applic 
; with Smaller Caches aa are 


Application We ee S52 ee 
Ocean NP 0 0 26.2491 2.6030 15.1459 
13305 0 0 0.3012 0.0008 
5 —E 21.1804 0.2976 ~=—452.580 0.4489 4.3216 
* 5 2.4632 ‘1.3333 0 113.257 1.1112 
M 19.0240 0.0015 ~-~=COO 1.5543 387.780 
Radix NP 0 0 3.5130 0.9580. 11.3543 
6823 61nd 0.0001 0.0584 0.5556 
5 E 3.0299 0.0005 52.4198 0.0041 0.0481 
3 5 1.4251 0.1797 0 56.5313 0.1812 
M 8.5830 2.1011 0 0.7695 875.227 
Raytrace TT \pPonuigToWbTS® ST) STREP IE Tey Dak Ton ysys 
| 0.0526 0 0.0003 0.2799 0.0000 
5 E eae’ 6 131.944 0.7973 0.0496 
sy 5 4.6768 0.3329 0 205.994 0.2835 
M 0.1812 0.0001 0 0.2837 660.753 


The data assumes 16 processors, 64-KB four-way set-associative caches, 64-byte cache blocks, and the 
Illinois MES! coherence protocol. 


blocks are replaced and later accessed again. Conflict or collision misses occur in 
caches with less than full associativity when the collection of blocks referenced by a 
program that maps to a single cache set does not fit in the set. They are misses that 
would not have occurred in a fully associative cache. Many studies have examined 
how cache size, associativity, and block size affect each category of miss. 

Architecturally, capacity misses are reduced by enlarging the cache. Conflict 
misses are reduced by increasing the associativity or increasing the number of lines 
to map to in the cache (by increasing cache size or reducing block size). Cold misses 
can be reduced only by increasing the block size so that a single cold miss will bring 
in more data that may be accessed thereafter as well. What makes cache design chal- 
lenging in uniprocessors is that these factors trade off against one another. For 
example, increasing the block size for a fixed cache capacity will reduce the number 
of blocks, so the reduced cold misses may come at the cost of increased conflict 
misses. Also, variations in cache organization can affect the miss penalty or the hit 
time and, therefore, perhaps the processor cycle time. 

Cache-coherent multiprocessors introduce a fourth category of misses: coherence 
misses. These occur when blocks of data are shared among multiple caches. There 
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FIGURE 5.19 Per-processor bandwidth requirements for the various applications, 
assuming 200-MIPS/MFLOPS processors and 64-KB caches. The traffic is split into data 
traffic and address (including command) bus traffic. The leftmost bar shows traffic for the 
Illinois MES! protocol, the middle bar for the case where we use the basic three-state invali- 
dation protocol without the E state (as described in Section 5.3.1), and the rightmost bar for 
the three-state protocol when we use BusRdX instead of BusUpgr for S > M transitions. 


are two types: true sharing and false sharing misses. True sharing occurs when a data 
word produced (written) by one processor is used (read or written) by another. 
False sharing occurs when independent data words accessed by different processors 
happen to be placed in the same memory (cache) block, and at least one of the 
accesses is a write. The cache block size is not only the granularity (or unit) of the 
data fetched from the main memory, it is also typically used as the granularity of 
coherence. That is, on a write by a processor, the whole cache block is invalidated in 
other processors’ caches, not just the word that is written. 

More precisely, a true sharing miss occurs when one processor writes some words 
in a cache block, invalidating that block in another processor's cache, after which the 
second processor reads one of the modified words. It is called a “true” sharing miss 
because the miss truly communicates newly defined data values that are used by the 
second processor; such misses are essential to the correctness of the program, 
regardless of interactions with the machine organization or granularities. On the 
other hand, when one processor writes a word in a cache block and then another 
processor reads (or writes) a different word in the same cache block, the invalidation 
of the block and subsequent cache miss occurs as well, even though no useful values 
are being communicated between the processors. These misses are thus called false 
sharing misses (Dubois et al. 1993). As cache block size is increased, the probability 
of distinct variables being accessed by different processors but residing on the same 
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cache block increases. If at least some of these variables are written, the likelihood of 
false sharing misses increases as well. False sharing misses would not occur with a 
one-word cache block size, while true sharing misses would. Technology pushes in 
the direction of large cache block sizes (e.g., DRAM organization and access modes 
and the need to obtain high-bandwidth data transfers by amortizing overhead), so it 
is important to understand the potential impact of false sharing misses and how they 
may be avoided. 

True sharing misses are inherent to a given parallel decomposition and assign- 
ment, so, like cold misses, the only way to reduce them is by increasing the block 
size and increasing spatial locality of communicated data. False sharing misses, on 
the other hand, are an example of the artifactual communication discussed in 
Chapter 3 since they are caused by interactions with the architecture. In contrast to 
true sharing and cold misses, false sharing misses can be decreased by reducing the 
cache block size, as well as by a host of other optimizations in software (orchestra- 
tion) and hardware that we shall discuss later. Thus, a fundamental tension exists in 
determining the best cache block size, which can only be resolved by evaluating the 
options against real programs. 


A Classification of Cache Misses 


The flowchart in Figure 5.20 gives a detailed algorithm for classifying cache misses 
in cache-coherent multiprocessors.° Understanding the details is not critical for 
now—it is enough for the rest of the chapter to understand only the preceding defi- 
nitions—but it adds insight and is a useful exercise. In the algorithm, the lifetime of 
a block in a cache is defined as the time interval during which the block remains 
valid in the cache, that is, the time from the occurrence of the miss that loads the 
block in the cache until its invalidation, replacement, or the end of the program. We 
cannot classify a cache miss when it occurs but only when the fetched memory 
block is replaced or invalidated in the cache, because it is only then that we know 
whether true sharing or only false sharing occurred during that lifetime. Let us con- 
sider the simple cases first. Cases 1 and 2 are straightforward cold misses occurring 
on previously unwritten blocks. Cases 7 and 8 reflect false and true sharing on a 
block that was previously invalidated in the cache but yet replaced by another. The 
type of sharing is determined by whether the specific word or words modified since 
the invalidation are actually used during the current lifetime. Case 9 is a straightfor- 
ward capacity (or conflict) miss since the block was previously replaced from the 
cache and the words in the block have not been modified since last accessed. All of 
the other cases refer to misses that occur due to a combination of factors. For exam- 
ple, cases 4 and 5 are cold misses because this processor has never accessed the 
block before; however, some other processor had written the block, so there is also 


6. In this classification, we do not distinguish conflict from capacity misses since both are a result of the 
available resources (set or entire cache) becoming full and the difference between them does not shed 
additional light on multiprocessor issues. 
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FIGURE 5.20 _ A classification of cache misses for shared memory multiprocessors. The four 
basic categories of cache misses in this classification are cold, capacity, true sharing, and false sharing 
misses (conflict misses are considered to be capacity misses for this purpose). Many mixed categories 
arise because there may be multiple causes for a miss. For example, a block may be first replaced from 
processor A’s cache, then written to by processor B, and then read back by processor A, making it a 
capacity-cum-invalidation false/true sharing miss. This would be labeled “false/true sharing cap-inval” in 
the classification since sharing takes priority and since the replacement happened before the invalida- 
tion (cases 11 and 12 in the figure). If the block were first invalidated in A’s cache, then the invalid block 
replaced, and then read again by A, it would be labeled “false/true sharing inval-cap” (cases 6 and 7). In 
terms of the four major categories, these misses all fall into true or false sharing misses, as appropriate. 
Note: the question “modified word(s) accessed during lifetime?” asks whether accesses are made by 
this processor in the current lifetime to word(s) within the cache block that have been modified since 
the last “essential coherence” miss to this block by this processor, where essential coherence misses cor- 
respond to categories 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12. This can only be determined when the current lifetime of the 


block ends. 
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sharing (false or true). Similarly, we can have false or true sharing on blocks that 
were previously replaced due to capacity or conflicts. Solving only one of the prob- 
lems in these cases may not necessarily eliminate such misses. For example, if a miss 
occurs due to both false sharing and capacity problems, then eliminating the false 
sharing problem by reducing block size will likely not eliminate that miss. On the 
other hand, sharing misses are in a sense more fundamental than capacity misses 
since they will remain even if the size of cache is increased to infinity, so we give 
them priority in the classification of multiple-cause misses. All misses with true 
sharing in their names in the resulting classification are called essential coherence 
misses. They would occur even with infinite caches, single-word blocks, and all data 
preloaded into all caches (i.e., no cold misses). Example 5.11 illustrates these defini- 
tions of miss categories. 


EXAMPLE 5.11 Suppose three processors, P;, Pz, and P3, issue the memory operations 
shown in the first few columns of Table 5.4 (the first column indicates virtual time 
or steps). Use the miss classification algorithm to classify the misses in the last col- 
umn. Assume that each processor's cache consists of only a single four-word cache 
block and that all the caches are initially empty. 


Answer The results are shown in Table 5.4. @ 


Impact of Block Size on Miss Rate 


Applying the classification algorithm of Figure 5.20 to simulated runs of a workload, 
we can determine how frequently the various kinds of misses occur in programs and 
how the frequencies change with variations in cache organization, such as block 
size. Figure 5.21 shows the decomposition of the misses for the example applica- 
tions running on 16 processors, with 1-MB four-way set-associative caches each, as 
the cache block size is varied from 8 bytes to 256 bytes. The bars show the four basic 
types of misses: cold misses (cases 1 and 2), capacity—including conflict—misses 
(case 11), true sharing misses, (cases 4, 6, 8, 10, 12), and false sharing misses (cases 
3, 5, 7, and 11). In addition, they show the frequency of upgrades—writes that find 
the block in the cache but in the shared state. Upgrades are different from the other 
types of misses since the cache already has the valid data and only needs exclusive 
ownership. While they are not included in the classification scheme of Figure 5.20, 
they are still usually considered to be misses since they generate traffic on the inter- 
connect and can stall the processor. 

For each individual application, the miss characteristics change with block size 
much as we would expect from our understanding of the program and the miss cat- 
egories. Cold, capacity, and true sharing misses tend to decrease with increasing 
block size because the additional data brought in with each miss is accessed before 
the block is replaced, due to spatial locality. However, false sharing misses tend to 
increase with block size. In all cases, true sharing is a significant fraction of the 
misses, So even with ideal, infinite caches, the miss rate and bus bandwidth will not 
go to zero. However, the overall characteristics differ widely across programs. For 
example, the size of the true sharing component varies significantly. Some applica- 
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If multiple references are listed in the same row, we assume that P, issues before P2 and P2 
issues before P3. The notation Id/st wi refers to load/store of word i. W1 through w4 are on 
the same cache block, and so on. The notation P;; points to the memory reference issued by 
processor / at row j. 


tions show a substantial increase in false sharing with block size, whereas others 
show almost none. Furthermore, the figure shows data only for the default data sets. 
In practice it is very important to examine the results as the input data set size and 
number of processors are scaled before drawing conclusions about the false sharing 
or spatial locality of an application (see Chapter 4). Let us investigate the properties 
of the applications that give rise to differences in miss characteristics observed at the 
machine level and that allow us to understand scaling qualitatively. 


Relation to Application Structure 


Multiword cache blocks exploit spatial locality by prefetching data surrounding the 
accessed address. Of course, beyond a point, larger cache blocks can hurt. perfor- 
mance by (1) prefetching unneeded data, (2) causing increased conflict misses as 
the number of distinct blocks that can be stored in a finite cache decreases with 
increasing block size, and (3) causing increased false sharing misses. Spatial locality 
in parallel programs tends to be lower than in sequential programs because, when a 
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FIGURE 5.21(a) Breakdown of application miss rates as a function of cache block size for 1-MB 
caches per processor for Barnes-Hut, LU, and Radiosity applications. Conflict misses are included in 
capacity misses. The breakdown and behavior of misses vary greatly across applications, but we can 
observe some common trends. Cold misses and capacity misses tend to decrease quite quickly with 
block size as a result of spatial locality. True sharing misses also tend to decrease, whereas false sharing 
misses increase. While the false sharing component is usually small for small block sizes, it sometimes 


remains small and sometimes increases very quickly. Upgrades are shown at the top of the bars and 
without shading, so they can be ignored if desired. 


memory block is brought into the cache, some of the data therein may belong to 
another processor and will not be used by the processor performing the miss. As an 
extreme example, some parallel programs assign adjacent elements of an array to 
different processors in order to ensure good load balance and in the process substan- 
tially decrease the spatial locality of the program. 

The data in Figure 5.21 shows that LU and Ocean have good spatial locality and 
little false sharing even in the parallel case. The miss rates for many components 
drop proportionately to increases in cache block size, and false sharing misses are 
essentially nonexistent. This is in large part because these array-based codes use 
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FIGURE 5.21(b) Breakdown of application miss rates as a function of cache block size for 1-MB 
caches per processor for Ocean, Radix, and Raytrace applications. 


architecturally aware data structures, as discussed in Chapters 3 and 4. For example, 
a grid in Ocean is not represented as a single 2D array (which can introduce sub- 
stantial false sharing at column-oriented partition boundaries) but as a 4D array: a 
2D array of blocks, each of which is itself a 2D array. Such structuring, by program- 
mers or compilers, ensures that most accesses are unit stride and over substantial, 
contiguous blocks of data, thus the nice behavior. 

In Ocean, capacity misses are significant, but they are to the interior elements of a 
process's partition, so they have very good spatial locality. One difference with LU is 
that true sharing misses in Ocean do not exhibit such good spatial locality. Most of 
the true sharing misses are to elements at the borders of neighboring partitions. 
These exhibit good spatial locality at row-oriented borders where the data to be 

~ fetched is contiguous in the address space. However, when a processor accesses an 
element at a column-oriented border, it fetches an entire cache block of interior ele- 
ments of its neighbor's partition, which it will not use and therefore wastes. Since 
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capacity misses are not very large with this problem and machine configuration, 
overall spatial locality is limited by that of true communication. In LU, even true 
communication is of B-by-B contiguous blocks at a time, so spatial locality is excel- 
lent even on true sharing misses. \ 

As for scaling, the spatial locality for these two applications is expected to remain 
good with no false sharing as both the problem size and the number of processors are 
increased (at least until partitions become unrealistically small). This should be true 
even for cache blocks larger than 256 bytes, at least for LU. In Ocean, how capacity 
versus true communication misses (and hence spatial locality) scale depends strongly 
on the relative scaling of data set size and processor count. 

The graphics application Raytrace also shows negligible false sharing but displays 
somewhat worse spatial locality. False sharing is small because the main data struc- 
ture (the collection of polygons constituting the scene) is read-only. The only read- 
write sharing happens on the image plane data structure and the task queues, but 
that is well controlled and small for large enough problems. This true sharing miss 
rate is reduced by increasing cache block size. The reason for the poor spatial local- 
ity of capacity misses (although the overall magnitude is small in this configuration) 
is that the access pattern to the collection of polygons is quite arbitrary since the set 
of objects that a ray will bounce off of is unpredictable. As for scaling, as problem 
size is increased (most likely in the form of more polygons), the primary effect is 
likely to be larger capacity miss rates; the spatial locality within individual compo- 
nents should not change. A larger number of processors is in many ways similar to 
having a smaller problem size, except that we may see more sharing in the image 
plane and task queue data structures. 

The Barnes-Hut and Radiosity applications show moderate spatial locality and 
false sharing. These applications employ complex data structures, including trees 
encoding spatial information and arrays in which the records assigned to each pro- 
cessor are not contiguous in memory. For example, Barnes-Hut operates on particle 
records stored in an array. As the application proceeds and particles move in physical 
space, particle records get reassigned to different processors, with the result that 
after some time adjacent particles in the array most likely belong to different proces- 
sors. Spatial locality is exploited well within a particle record but not very well 
across records. False sharing becomes a problem at large block sizes for different rea- 
sons. First, different processors may write to different records that share a cache 
block. Second, a particle data structure (record) contains both fields that are being 
modified by the owner of that particle in a phase (e.g., the current force on this par- 
ticle in the force calculation phase) and fields that are read by other processors and 
are not being modified in this phase (e.g., the current position of the particle). Since 
these two fields may fall in the same cache block for large block sizes, false sharing 
results. It is possible to eliminate such false sharing by splitting the particle data 
structure according to the access patterns of the fields, but that is not done in this 
program since the absolute magnitude of the miss rate is small. As problem size and 
the number of processors are scaled, the miss rate behavior of Barnes-Hut is 
expected to change little. This is because the working set size changes very slowly 
(as the log of the number of particles, unlike Ocean and Raytrace), spatial locality is 
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determined by the size of one particle record and thus remains the same, and the 
sources of false sharing are not very sensitive to the number of processors. Radiosity 
is a much more complex application whose behavior is difficult to reason about with 
larger data sets or more processors; the only option is to gather empirical data show- 
ing the growth trends. . 

The poorest sharing behavior is exhibited by Radix, which not only has a very 
high miss rate even with 1-MB caches (due to cold and true sharing misses) but 
which gets significantly worse due to false sharing misses for block sizes of 128 
bytes or more. The effect of false sharing in Radix was illustrated in Chapter 4. Let 
us now examine how it is governed. Consider sorting 256-K keys, using a radix of 
1,024 and 16 processors. On average, this results in 16 keys per radix per processor 
(64 bytes of data), which are then written to a contiguous portion of a global array at 
an unpredictable starting point. Adjacent 64-byte chunks in this array are written by 
different processors. If the cache block size is larger than 64 bytes, the high potential 
for false sharing is clear. As the problem size is increased we will clearly see much _ 
less false sharing. The effect of increasing the number of processors is exactly the 
opposite. Radix illustrates quite dramatically that it is not sufficient to look at a 
given problem size and number of processors and, based on that, draw conclusions 
of whether or not false sharing or spatial locality is a problem. It is very important to 
understand how the results are dependent on the key parameters chosen in the 
experiment and how these parameters may vary in reality. 

Data for the Multiprog workload for 1-MB caches is shown in Figure 5.22. The 
data is shown separately for user code, user data, kernel code, and kernel data. For 
code, there are only cold and capacity misses. Furthermore, we see that the spatial 
locality in operating system data references is not very good. This is true, to a some- 
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what lesser extent, for the application data misses as well, because gcc (the main 
application causing misses in Multiprog) uses a large number of linked lists, which 
do not offer good spatial locality. It is interesting that we have an observable fraction 
of application true sharing misses, although we are running only sequential appli- 
cations. These misses arise due to process migration and are incurred when a se- 
quential process migrates from one processor to another (a decision made by the 
operating system for resource management) and then references memory blocks that 
it wrote while it was executing on the other processor. While the spatial locality in 
cold and capacity misses is quite reasonable, the true sharing misses do not decrease 
at all for kernel data. One reason for this may be that the operating system has not 
been well structured as a parallel program. 

Finally, let us examine the behavior of Ocean, Radix, and Raytrace for smaller 64- 
KB caches. The miss rate results are shown in Figure 5.23. As expected, the overall 
miss rates are higher, and capacity misses have increased substantially. The effects of 
cache block size for true sharing and false sharing misses are not significantly differ- 
ent from the results for 1-MB caches because these properties are quite fundamental 
to the assignment and orchestration used by a program and are not too sensitive to 
cache size. However, the behavior of capacity misses has a much larger effect on the 
behavior of the overall miss rate. For example, in Ocean, capacity misses now domi- 
nate sharing misses; since they have much better spatial locality, the overall miss rate 
decreases much more quickly with increasing block size than 4t did with 1-MB 
caches. (Very large blocks in a small cache can have the problem that blocks may be 
replaced from the cache due to conflicts before the processor has had a chance to ref- 
erence all of the words in them.) In Raytrace, capacity misses have somewhat worse 
spatial locality than true sharing misses, so the overall benefits of large blocks look 
worse with smaller caches. Results for false sharing and spatial locality for other 
applications can be found in the literature (Torrellas, Lam, and Hennessy 1994; Jere- 
miassen and Eggers 1991; Woo et al. 1995). 

While larger cache blocks reduce the miss rate for most of our applications, 
within the range of block sizes we consider they have two important potential disad- 
vantages. First, they can increase the cost of each miss since more data has to be 
transferred across the bus (although techniques like only waiting for the referenced 
word to arrive before allowing the processor to proceed, called a critical word restart 
approach, can alleviate this). Second, they increase traffic, and hence contention, if 
the whole block is not useful. 


Impact of Block Size on Bus Traffic 


Let us briefly examine the impact of cache block size on bus traffic rather than miss 
rate. While the number of misses and total traffic generated are clearly related, their 
impact on observed performance can be quite different. Misses have a cost that may 
contribute directly to performance, even though modern microprocessors try hard 
to hide the latency of misses by overlapping it with other activities. Traffic, on the 
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FIGURE 5.23 Breakdown of application miss rates as a function of cache block size for 64-KB 
caches. Capacity misses are now a much larger fraction of the overall miss rate. Capacity miss rates 
decrease differently with block size for different applications. 


other hand, affects performance indirectly by causing contention and hence increas- 
ing the cost of other misses. For example, if an application program’s misses are 
reduced significantly by increasing the cache block size, but the bus traffic is 
increased by 50%, this might be a reasonable trade-off if the application was origi- 
nally using only 10% of the available bus and memory bandwidth. Increasing the 
bus and memory utilization to 15% is unlikely to increase the miss latencies signifi- 
cantly. However, if the application was originally using 75% of the bus and memory 
bandwidth, then increasing the block size is probably a bad idea. 

Figure 5.24 shows the total bus traffic for our applications in bytes/instruction or 
bytes/FLOP as the cache block size is varied. Three key points can be observed from 
this graph. First, traffic behaves very differently than miss rate. Only LU shows 
monotonically decreasing total traffic for the block sizes used. Most other applica- 
tions see a doubling or tripling of traffic as block size becomes large. Second, the 
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FIGURE 5.24 Traffic (in bytes/instruction or bytes/FLOP) as a function of cache block size 
with 1-MB caches per processor. Data traffic increases quite quickly with block size when communi- 
cation misses dominate, except for applications likeLU that have excellent spatial locality on all types of 


misses. Address (including command) bus traffic tends to decrease with block size since the miss rate 
and, hence, number of blocks transferred decrease. 
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FIGURE 5.25 __ Traffic in bytes/instruction as a function of cache block size for Mul- 
tiprog with 1-MB caches. Traffic increases quickly with block size for data references from 
the OS kernel. 


overall traffic requirements for the applications are still small, even for 256-byte 
block sizes, with the exception of Radix. Radix’s large bandwidth requirements 
(approximately 650 MB/s per processor for 128-byte cache blocks, assuming a sus- 
tained 200-MIPS processor) reflect its false sharing problems at large block sizes. 
Third, the constant address and command traffic overhead for each bus transaction 
or miss comprises a significant fraction of total traffic for small block sizes. Hence, 
although actual application data traffic usually increases as we increase the block 
size due to poor spatial locality, the total traffic is often minimized at 16-32 bytes 
rather than 8 bytes due to the amortization of the overhead with improved miss 
rates. 

Figure 5.25 shows the traffic data for Multiprog. While the increase in traffic from 
64-byte cache blocks to 128-byte blocks is small, the jump at 256-byte blocks is 
much more substantial (primarily due to kernel data references). Finally, Figure 5.26 
shows the traffic results for 64-KB caches for the three relevant applications. For 
Ocean, even 64- and 128-byte cache blocks don’t look so bad, due to the dominance 
of capacity misses that have good spatial locality. 
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FIGURE 5.26 Traffic (in bytes/instruction or bytes/FLOP) as a function of cache block size 
with 64-KB caches per processor. Traffic increases more slowly now for Ocean than with 1-MB caches 
since the capacity misses that now dominate exhibit excellent spatial locality (traversal of a-process’s 


assigned subgrid). However, traffic in Radix increases quickly once the threshold block size that causes 
false sharing is exceeded. 


Alleviating the Drawbacks of Large Cache Blocks 


The trend toward larger cache block sizes is driven by the increasing gap between 
processor performance and memory access time. The larger block size amortizes the 
cost of the bus transaction and memory access across a greater amount of data. The 
increasing density of processor and memory chips makes it possible to employ large 
first-level and second-level caches so that the prefetching of data obtained through a 
larger block size dominates the small increase in conflict misses. However, this trend 
may bode poorly for multiprocessor designs because false sharing becomes a larger 
problem. Fortunately, hardware and software mechanisms can be employed to 
counter the effects of large block size. 

Software techniques to reduce false sharing and improve locality on coherence 
misses are discussed in detail later in the chapter. They essentially involve organiz- 
ing data structures or work assignments so that data accessed by different processes 
is not interleaved finely in the shared address space. One example is the use of 
higher-dimensional arrays so blocks or partitions are wholly contiguous. Compiler 
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techniques have also been developed to automate some methods of laying out data 
to reduce false sharing (Jeremiassen and Eggers 1991). 

Since false sharing is caused by a large granularity of coherence, the way to re- 
duce it while still exploiting spatial locality is to use large blocks for data transfer 
but a smaller unit of coherence. A natural hardware mechanism is the use of sub- 
blocks. Each cache block has a single address tag but distinct state bits for each of 
several subblocks. One subblock may be valid while others are invalid or dirty. This 
technique is used in many uniprocessor systems to reduce the amount of data that is 
copied back to memory on-a replacement or to reduce the memory access time on a 
read miss by resuming the processor when the accessed subblock is present (critical 
word restart). To avoid false sharing, a write by one processor may invalidate the 
subblock in another processor's cache while leaving the other subblocks valid. Alter- 
natively, small cache blocks can be used, but on a miss the system can prefetch 
blocks beyond the accessed block. Proposals have also been made for caches with 
adjustable block sizes (Dubnicki and LeBlanc 1992). The disadvantage of these ap- 
proaches is increased state and complexity beyond a commodity cache design. 

A more subtle hardware technique is to delay propagating or applying invalida- 
tions from a processor until it has issued multiple writes. Delaying invalidations and 
performing them all at once reduces the occurrence of intervening read misses to 
those blocks. However, this sort of technique can change the memory consistency 
model in subtle ways, so further discussion is deferred until Chapter 9 where we 
consider weaker consistency models in the context of scalable machines. Another 
hardware technique to reduce false sharing is the use of update- rather than invali- 
dation-based protocols. 


Update-Based versus Invalidation-Based Protocols 


Whether writes should cause other cached copies to be updated or invalidated has 
been the subject of considerable debate. Various vendors have taken different stands 
and, in fact, have changed their position from one design to the next. The contro- 
versy arises because the relative performance of update-based versus invalidation- 
based protocols depends strongly on the sharing patterns exhibited by the workload 
and on the cost of various underlying operations. Intuitively, if the processors that 
were using the data before it was updated (written) are likely to want to see the new 
values in the future, updates should perform better than invalidations. However, if 
the processors holding the old data are never going to use it again, the update traffic 
is useless and just consumes interconnect and controller resources. Invalidations 
would clean out the old copies and eliminate the apparent sharing. This “pack rat” 
phenomenon with update protocols is especially irritating under multiprogrammed 
use of a machine, when sequential processes migrate from processor to processor 
under OS control so that useless updates are performed in caches of processors that 
are no longer running that process. It is easy to construct cases in which either 
scheme does substantially better than the other, as illustrated by Example 5.12. 
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EXAMPLE 5.12 Consider the following two program reference patterns: 


w Pattern 1: Repeat k times; processor 1 writes a new value into variable V and 
processors 2 through P read the value of V. This represents a one-producer- 
many-consumer scenario that may arise, for example, when processors are 
accessing a highly contended flag for one-to-many event synchronization. 

m Pattern 2: Repeat k times; processor 1 writes M times to variable V and then 
processor 2 reads the value of V. This represents a sharing pattern that may 
occur between pairs of processors, where the first successfully computes and 
accumulates values into a variable and then when the accumulation is com- 
plete, another processor reads the value. 


What is the relative cost for update- and invalidation-based protocols in terms 
of the number of cache misses and bus traffic? Assume that an invalidation/ 
upgrade transaction consumes 6 bytes (5 bytes for address plus 1 byte for com- 
mand), an update takes 14 bytes (6 bytes for address and command and 8 bytes of 
data for the updated word), and a regular cache miss takes 70 bytes (6 bytes for 
address and command plus 64 bytes of data corresponding to cache block size). 
Also assume that P = 16, M = 10, k = 10, and that all caches initially are empty. 


Answer With an update scheme in pattern 1, the first iteration on all P processors 
will incur a regular cache miss (including processor 1 when it writes) plus an update 
due to the write. In subsequent k — 1 iterations, no more misses will occur and only 
one update per iteration will be generated. Thus, overall we will see misses = P = 
16; traffic = P x RdMiss + (k - 1) x Update = 16 x 70 + 10 x 14 = 1,260 bytes. 

With an invalidate scheme, all P processors will incur a regular cache miss in the 
first iteration. In subsequent k — 1 iterations, processor 1 will generate an upgrade, 
but all others will experience a read miss. Thus, counting upgrades as misses, over- 
all we will see misses = P + (k - 1) x P= 16 + 9 x 16 = 160, of which 151 are read 
misses and 9 are upgrades; traffic = read misses x RdMiss + (k — 1) x Upgrade = 151 
x 70 + 9 x 6 = 10,624 bytes. 

With an update scheme on pattern 2, the first iteration will incur two regular 
cache misses, one for processor 1 and the other for processor 2. In subsequent k — 1 
iterations, no more misses will be generated, but M updates will be generated in 
each iteration. Thus, overall we will see misses = 2; traffic = 2 x RdMiss + M x (k - 1) 
x Update = 2 x 70 + 10 x 9 x 14 = 1,400 bytes. 

With an invalidate scheme, two regular cache misses will occur in the first 
iteration. In subsequent k — 1 iterations, one upgrade (for the first write only) plus 
one regular read miss will be generated in each iteration. Thus, counting upgrades 
as misses, overall we will see misses = 2 + (k - 1)x 2=2 +9 = 11; traffic = misses x 
RdMiss + (k - 1) x Upgrade = 11x 70+9x6=824bytes. @ 


These example patterns suggest that it might be possible to design schemes that 
capture the advantages of both update.and invalidate protocols. The success of such 
schemes will depend on their costs and on the sharing patterns for real parallel pro- 


grams and workloads. Let us briefly explore the design options and then employ 
workload-driven evaluation. 


Combining Update- and Invalidation-Based Protocols 


One way to take advantage of both update and invalidate protocols is to support 
both in hardware and to decide dynamically at page granularity whether coherence 
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for a given page is to be maintained using an update or an invalidate protocol. The 
decision about the choice of protocol can be indicated by making a system call. The 
main advantage of such schemes is that they are relatively easy to support; they uti- 
lize the TLB to indicate to the rest of the coherence subsystem which of the two pro- 
tocols to use. The main disadvantage of such schemes is the burden they put on the 
programmer to choose protocols for pages or data structures. The decision task is 
also made difficult because of the coarse granularity at which control is made avail- 
able; data structures that desire different protocols may fall on the same page. 

An alternative is to choose the protocol at a cache block granularity, by observing 
the sharing behavior at run time. Ideally, for each write, we would like to be able to 
peer into the future references that will be made to that cache block by all processors 
and then decide whether to invalidate other copies or to do an update. Since this 
information is obviously not available, and since there are substantial perturbations 
due to cache replacements and false sharing, a more practical scheme is needed. 

So-called competitive schemes change the protocol for a block between invalidate 
and update in hardware based on observed patterns at run time. The key attribute of 
such schemes is that if a wrong decision is made once for a cache block, the losses 
due to that wrong decision should be kept bounded and small (Karlin et al. 1986). 
For instance, if a block is currently using update mode, it should not remain in that 
mode if one processor is continuously writing to it but none of the other processors 
are reading values from it. 

One class of schemes that has been proposed to bound the losses of update proto- 
cols works as follows (Grahn, Stenstrom, and Dubois 1995). Starting with the base 
Dragon update protocol described in Section 5.3.3, associate a countdown counter 
with each block. Whenever a cache block is accessed by the local processor, the 
counter value for that block is reset to a threshold value k. Every time an update is 
received for a block, the counter is decremented. If the counter goes to zero, the 
block is locally invalidated. The consequence of the local invalidations is that the 
next time an update is generated on the bus, it may find that no other cache has a 
valid copy; in that case, that block will switch to the modified state (as per the 
Dragon protocol) and will stop generating updates. If some other processor now 
accesses that block, the block will again switch to shared state and this mixed proto- 
col will again start generating updates. 

A related approach implemented in the Sun SparcCenter 2000 is to selectively 
invalidate rather than update with some probability that is a parameter set when 
configuring the machine (Catanzaro 1997). Other mixed approaches may also be 
used. For example, one approach uses an invalidation-based protocol for first-level 
caches and, by default, an update-based protocol for second-level caches. However, 
if the L, cache receives a second update for the block while the block in the L; cache 
is still invalid, then the block is invalidated in the Ly cache as well. When the block 
is thus invalidated in all other L, caches, writes to the block no longer cause 
updates. 
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FIGURE 5.27 Miss rates and their decomposition for invalidate, update, and hybrid proto- 
cols. The data assumes 1-MB caches, 64-byte cache blocks, four-way set associativity, and threshold 
k = 4 for hybrid protocol. 


Workload-Driven Evaluation 


To assess the trade-offs among invalidate, update, and the mixed protocols just 
described, Figure 5.27 shows the miss rates by category for four applications using 
the default 1-MB four-way set-associative caches with a 64-byte block size. The 
mixed protocol used is the threshold-based scheme just described. We see that for 
applications with significant capacity miss rates, the misses sometimes increase with 
an update protocol. This makes sense because the protocol (with LRU replacement 
in a set) keeps data in processor caches that would have been removed by an invali- 
dation protocol. For applications with significant true sharing or false sharing miss 
rates, these categories decrease with an update protocol: after a write update, the 
other caches holding the blocks can access them without a miss. Overall, the update 
protocol appears to be advantageous for the sum of these three categories and the 
mixed protocol falls in between. The category that is not shown in this figure, how- 
ever, is the upgrade or update operations for these protocols. This data is presented 
in Figure 5.28. Note that the scale of the graphs has changed because update opera- 
tions are roughly four times more prevalent than misses. It is useful to separate these 
operations from other misses because the way they are handled in the machine is 
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FIGURE 5.28 Upgrade and update rates for invalidate, update, and mixed protocols. The data 
assumes 1-MB caches, 64-byte cache blocks, four-way set associativity, and threshold k = 4 for hybrid 
protocol. Rates are measured relative to total memory references. 


likely to be different. Updates are a single-word write rather than a full cache block 
transfer. Because the data is being pushed from where it is being produced, it may 
arrive at the consumer before it is needed. Even for the producer, the latency of 
update and upgrade operations may be less critical than that of misses since it is 
quite easily hidden from the processor's critical path (see Chapter 11). 

Unfortunately, the traffic associated with updates is quite substantial. In large 
part, this occurs because multiple writes are made by a processor to the same block 
before a read, all generating updates. With the invalidate protocol, the first of these 
writes may cause an invalidation, but the rest can simply accumulate locally in the 
block and be transferred in one bus transaction on a flush or a write back (see 
Example 5.12). The increased traffic causes contention and can greatly increase the 
cost of misses. Sophisticated update schemes might attempt to delay the update to 
achieve a similar effect (by merging writes in the write buffer) or use other tech- 
niques to reduce traffic and improve performance (Dahlgren 1995). However, the 
increased bandwidth demand, the complexity of supporting updates, the trend 
toward larger cache blocks, and the pack rat phenomenon with the important case of 
multiprogrammed sequential workloads underlie the trend away from update-based 
protocols in the industry. We see in Chapter 8 that update protocols also have some 
other problems for scalable cache-coherent architectures, making it less attractive 
for microprocessors to support these protocols. 
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Having discussed how to keep data coherent, let us now consider how synchroni- 
zation is managed in bus-based multiprocessors. 
y 


SYNCHRONIZATION 


A critical interplay of hardware and software in multiprocessors arises in supporting 
synchronization operations: mutual exclusion, point-to-point events, and global 
events. There has been considerable debate over the years about how much hard- 
ware support and exactly what hardware primitives should be provided to support 


these synchronization operations. The conclusions have changed from time to time 


with changes in technology and design style. Hardware support has the advantage of 
speed, but moving functionality to software has the advantages of cost, flexibility, 


pases TREE 


and adaptability to different situations. ions. The classic works of Dijkstra (1965) and 
_~f Knuth (1966) show that it is possible to provide mutual exclusion with only atomic 
read and write operations (assuming a sequentially consistent memory). However, 
all practical synchronization methods rely on hardware support for some sort of 
atomic read-modify-write operation, in which the value of a memory location is 
ensured to be read, modified, and written back atomically without intervening 
accesses to the location by other processors. Simple or sophisticated synchroniza- 

tion algorithms can be built in software using these primitives. 
The history of instruction sets offers a glimpse into the evolving hardware sup- 
port for synchronization. One of the key instruction set enhancements in the IBM 
370, was.the inclusion ob a:sophisticabed atomie:tnstiailen ihe eam gemaam 
Pa instruction, to support synchronization in concurrent programming on uniproces- 
~ * sor or multiprocessor systems. The compareS&swap compares the value in a memory 


a 
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a location with the value in a specified register and, if they are equal, swaps the value 


in the memory location with the value in a second specified register. The Intel x86 
allows any instruction to be prefixed with-alock modifier to make it atomic; since 
the source and destination operands are memory locations, much of the instruction 
set can be used to implement various atomic operations involving even more than 
one memory location. Advocates of high-level language architecture have proposed 
that the user-level synchronization operations, such as locks and barriers, should be 
supported | directly at the machine level, not just atomic read-modify-write 
primitives; that is, the synchronization “algorithm” itself should be implemented in 
hardware. This issue became very active during the reduced instruction set debates 
since the operations that access memory were scaled back to simple loads and stores 
with only one memory operand. The Sparc approach was to provide atomic opera- 
tions involving a register or registers and a memory location using a simple swap 
(atomically swapping the contents of the specified register and memory location) 
and a compare&swap. MIPS left off atomic primitives in the early instruction sets, as 
did the IBM Power architecture used in the RS6000. The The primitive that was eventu- 
ally incorporated i in MIPS was a novel combination. ‘of as special | load ‘a and a a condi- 


read-modify-write operations to be Ronstructed without. requiri — the e design to 
implement them all. In essence, the pair of instructions can be used instead of a sin- 
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gle instruction to implement atomic exchange or more complex atomic operations. 
This approach was later incorporated into the PowerPC and DEC Alpha architec- 
tures and is now quite popular. As we will see, synchronization brings to light a rich 
family of trade-offs across the layers of communication architecture. Not only can a. 
spectrum of high-level operations and low-level primitives be supported by hard- 
ware, but the synchronization requirements of applications vary substantially as 
well. 

The focus of this section is on how synchronization operations can be imple- 
mented on a bus-based cache-coherent multiprocessor through a combination of 


software algorithms and hardware primitives. In particular, it describes the imple- 
mentation of mutual exclusion through-lock-unlock pairs, point-to-point event s - 
chronization through flags, and global event synchronization through barriers. Let 
us begin by considering the components of a synchronization event. This will make 
it clear why supporting the high-level mutual exclusion and event operations di- 
rectly in hardware is difficult and is likely to make the implementation too rigid. 
Then, given that the hardware supports only the basic atomic operations, we can ex- 
amine the role of the user software and system software in synchronization opera- 


tions and then consider the hardware and software design trade-offs in greater detail. 


Components of a Synchronization Event 


There are three major components of a synchronization eyent: 
1. Acquire method: a method by which a process tries to acquire the right to the 


- yeh synchronization (to enter the critical section or proceed past the event syn- 
wr wor chronization). 
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Waiting algorithm: a method by which a process waits for a synchronization to 
become available; for example, if a process tries to acquire a lock but the lock 
is not free, or to proceed past an event but the event has not yet occurred. 


Release method: a method for a process to enable other processes to proceed 
past a synchronization event; for example, an implementation of the Unlock 
operation, a method for the last process arriving at a barrier to release the 
waiting processes, or a method for notifying a process waiting at a point-to- 
point event that the event has occurred. 


The choice of waiting algorithm is quite independent of the type of synchroniza- 
tion. There are two main choices: busy-waiting and blocking. Busy-waiting means 
that the process spins in a loop th p that repeatedly tests for a variable to change its 
value. A release of the synchronization event by another processor changes the value 

“of the variable, allowing the waiting process to proceed. Under blocking, the process 
does not spin but simply blocks (suspends) itself and releases the processor if it 
finds that it needs to wait. It will be awakened and made ready to run again when 
the release it was waiting for occurs. The trade-offs between busy-waiting and block- 


ing are clear. Blocking has higher overhead since suspending and resuming a process 


involves the operating system (and suspending and resuming a thread involves the 
SEL ime systemr ofS PAPeaaS Package), but it makes the processor available to other 
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threads or processes that have useful work to do. Busy-waiting avoids the cost of 
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suspension but consumes the processor and cache bandwidth while waiting. Block- 
ing is strictly more powerful than busy-waiting because, if the process or thread that 


is being waited upon is not allowed to run, the busy-wait will never end." Busy- 
waiting is likely to be better when the waiting period is short, whereas blocking is 
likely to be a better choice if the waiting period is long and if there are other pro- 
cesses to run. Hybrid waiting methods can be used in which the process busy-waits 
for a while in case the waiting period is short, and if the waiting period exceeds a 
certain threshold, the process blocks, allowing other processes to run (atwo-phase 
waiting algorithm). 

The difficulty in implementing high-level synchronization operations in hard- 
ware is not the acquire or the release component but the waiting algorithm. Thus, it 
makes sense to provide hardware support for the critical aspects of the acquire and 
release methods and allow the three components to be glued together in software. 
However, subtle but very important hardware/software interactions remain in how 
the spinning operation in the busy-wait component is realized. 


5.5.2 Role of the User and System 


Who should be responsible for implementing the internals of high-level synchroni- 
zation operations such as locks and barriers? Typically, a programmer wants to use 
locks, events, or even higher-level operations without having to worry about their 
internal implementation. The implementation is left to the system, which must 
decide how much hardware support to provide and how much of the functionality 
to implement in software. Software synchronization algorithms using simple atomic 
exchange primitives have been developed that approach the speed of full hardware 
implementations, and the flexibility and hardware simplification they afford are very 
attractive. As with other aspects of system design, the utility of faster operations 
with more hardware support depends on the frequency of the use of those opera- 
tions in the applications. So, once again, the best answer will be determined by a 
better understanding of application behavior. 
Software implementations of synchronization constructs are usually included in 
system libraries. Good synchronization library design can be quite challenging. One 
otential complication is that the same type of synchronization (lock, barrier) , and 
different run-time conditions. For example, a lock may be accessed with low conten- 
tion (a small number of processors, maybe only one, trying to acquire the lock at a 
time) or with high contention (many processors trying to acquire the lock at the 
same time). The different scenarios impose different performance requirements. 


7. This problem of denying resources to the critical process or thread is one that is actually made simpler 
with more processors. When the processes are time-shared on a single processor, strict busy-waiting 
without preemption is sure to be a problem. If each process or thread has its own processor, it is guaran- 


teed not to be a problem. Multiprogramming environments on a limited set of processors may fall some- 
where in between. 
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Under high contention, most processes will spend time waiting, and the key require- 

Thent of a lock « algorithm is that it provide high” lock-unlock transfer bandwidth; 
under low contention, the key goal is to provide low latency for lock ¢ acquisition. 
Different algorithms mas ecient requirements better, so we must either find 

ee ee different “algorithms for each each type of syn- 

chronization from which a user can choose. If If we are lucky, a “exible Hoary Cara at 
run time choose the best implementation ‘for the situation at hand. Different syn- 
chronization algorithms may also rely on different basic hardware primitives, so 
some may be better suited to a particular machine than others. Under Sif Glace 
ming, process scheduling and other resource interactions can change the synchroniza- 
tion behavior of the processes in a parallel program. A more sophisticated algorithm 
that addresses multiprogramming effects may provide better performance in practice 
than a simple algorithm that has lower latency and higher bandwidth in the dedicated 
case. All of these factors make synchronization a critical point of hardware/software 
interaction. 


5.5.3 Mutual Exclusion 


Mutual exclusion (lock-unlock) operations are implemented using a wide range of 
algorithms. The simple algorithms tend to be fast when there is little contention for 
the lock but inefficient under high. contention, whereas. sophisticated ‘algorithms 
that deal well with contention have a higher cost in the low-contention case. After a 
brief discussion of hardware locks, this section describes the simplest software algo- 
rithms for memory-based locks using atomic exchange instructions. Following this 
is a discussion of how these simple algorithms can be implemented by using the spe- 
cial load-locked and store-conditional instruction pairs to synthesize atomic 
exchange, in place of atomic exchange instructions themselves, and what the trade- 
offs are. Next, we will look at more sophisticated algorithms that can be built using 


either method of implementing atomic operations. 


Hardware Locks 
Lock operations can be supported entirely in hardware, although this is not popular 


on modern bus-based machines. One option that was used on some older machines 
was to have a set of lock lines on the bus, each used for one lock at a time. The pro- 


pees wee s 
cessor holding the lock asserts the line, and processors waiting for the lock wait for 


it to be released. A priority circuit determines which processor gets the lock next 
‘when there are multiple requestors. However, this approach was quite inflexible 


since only a limited number of locks can be in use at a time and the waiting algo- 


ithm is fixed (typically a form of busy-wait with abort after time- out). Usually, these 
hardware locks were used only by the operating system for specific purposes, one of 


_which was to implement a larger set of software locks in memory. The CRAY Xmp 
provided an interesting variant of this approach. A set of registers was shared among 
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the processors, including a fixed collection of lock registers. Although the architec- 
ture made it possible to assign lock registers to user processes, with only a small set 
of such registers it was awkward to do so in a general-purpose setting, and in prac- 


tice the lock registers too were used primarily to implement higher-level locks in 
memory. 


a Simple Software Lock Algorithms 


Consider a lock operation used to provide atomicity for a critical section of code. 
For the acquire method, a process trying to obtain a lock must check that the lock is 
free and, if it is, then claim ownership of the lock. The state of the lock can be stored 
in abinary variable, with 0 representing free and ng free and 1 representing busy. A simple way 
of thinking about the lock acquire operation is that a process trying to obtain the 
lock should check if the variable is 0 and if so set it to 1, thus marking the lock busy; 
if the variable is 1 (lock is busy), then it should wait for the variable to turn to 0 
using the waiting algorithm. An unlock operation should simply set the variable to 0 
(the release method). The following are assembly-level instructions for this attempt 
at a lock and unlock. (In our pseudo-assembly notation, the first operand always 
specifies the destination if there is one.) 


lock: ld register, location /*copy location to register*/ 


cmp register, #0 /*compare with 0*/ 
ww « 3) bnz lock . /*if not 0, try again*/ 
ma acd st location, #1 /*store 1 into location to mark it locked*/ 
\ ex v ret /*return control to caller of‘lock*/ 
. and 
unlock: st location, #0 /*write 0 to location*/ 
ret /*return control to caller*/ 


The problem with this lock, which is supposed to provide atomicity for the criti- 
cal section that follows it, is that it needs (but lacks) atomicity in its own implemen- 
tation. To illustrate this, suppose that the lock variable was initially set to 0 and two 
‘processés Pp and P, execute the above assembly code implementations of the lock 
operation. Process Pg reads the value of the lock variable as 0 and thinks it is free, so 
it proceeds past the branch instruction. Its next step is to set the variable to 1, mark- 
ing the lock as busy, but before it can do this, process P, reads the variable as 0, 
thinks the lock is free, and passes the branch instruction too. We now have two pro-_ 
cesses simultaneously proceeding past the lock and entering the same critical sec- 
tion, which is exactly what the lock was meant to avoid. Putting the store 
instruction just after the load instruction would not help either. The two-instruction 
sequence—reading (testing) the lock variable to check its state and writing (setting) 
it to busy if it is free—is not atomic, and there is nothing to prevent these operations 
in different processes from being interleaved in time. What we need is a way to 

atomically test the value of a variable and set it to another value if the test succeeds 


a 


(i.e., to atomically read.and-then-conditionally modify a memory location) 
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to return whether the atomic Sequence was executed successfully or not. One way to 


provide this atomicity for user processes is to place the lock routine in the Seance 
system and access it through a system call, but this i s is expensive and leaves the ques- _ 


_tion of how the locks are supported by the pera ing system i itself, A _An Another. option is 
“to utilize a hardware lock around the sequence for the lock routine, but 


this requires hardware locks and tends to be slow on modern processors. _ 


______ >" An efficient, general-purpose so lution 1 to the lock problem is to support an atomic 


“ 
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read-modify-write instruction in the processor's instruction set. A typical approach 


is to have an atomic exchange instruction: a value at a a memory location specified by _ 
aoe cieedoalates dane a enbienant aoe r value is stored into the location, 
all in an atomic operati i mo other accesses to that location allowed to” inter- 
vene. Many variants of this operation exist with varying degrees of flexibility in the 


nature of the value that can be stored. A simple example that works for mutual 
exclusion is an atomic testGset instruction. In this case, the value in the memory 


ee See eee 
location is read into a specified register, and the constant 1 i is ; stored into the location 


atomically. ly. The success of the test&set is determined by examining the value in the 
register. If it is 0, the test&rset was successful. If it is 1, it was not successful; the 
value 1 written to memory by the test@set instruction is the same as was already 
there, so no harm is done. (1 and 0 are the values typically used, though any other 
constants might be used in their place.) Given such an instruction, with the mne- 


monic ts, we can write a lock and unlock in pseudo-assembly language as follows: 


lock: t&s register, location 
/*copy location to reg, and set location to 1*/ 


Kp os bnz register, lock /*compare old value returned with 0*/ 
/*if not 0, i.e., lock already busy, so try again*/ 
ret /*return control to caller of lock*/ 
and 
unlock:st location, #0 /*write 0 to location*/ 
ret /*return control to caller*/ 


The lock implementation keeps trying to acquire the lock using test@set instruc- 
tions until the test&rset leaves zero in the register, indicating that the lock was free 
when tested (in which case the test@set has set the lock variable to 1, thus acquiring 
it). The unlock construct simply sets the location associated with the lock to 0, indi- 
cating that the lock is now free and enabling a subsequent lock operation by any 
process to succeed. A simple mutual exclusion construct has been implemented in 
software, relying on the fact that the architecture supports an atomic test@set 
instruction. 

More sophisticated variants of such atomic instructions exist and, as we will see, 
are used by different software synchronization algorithms. One example is a s wap | 
instruction. Like a test@set, this reads the value from the specified memory location 
into the specified register, but instead of writing a fixed constant into the memory 
location, it writes whatever value was in the register to begin with. That is, it atomi- 
cally exchanges or area the values in noi sears location and the ecesias Clearly, 
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t 


fetentoe (6) 


we can implement a lock as before by replacing the test&set with a swap instruction 
as long as we use the values 0 and 1 and ensure that the value in the register is 1 
before the swap instruction is executed; the lock has succeeded if the value left in 
the register by the swap instructionis 0. ‘ 


Another example is the family of fetchGop instructions. _A fetch@op instruction— 
also specifies a location and a register, It atomically reads the current value of the 
location into the register and writes the value (which has been obtained by applying 
the operation ‘specified by the fetch@op instruction to the current value of the 
location) into the location. The simplest forms of fetch&op to implement are the 
fetchGincrement and fetchédecrement instructions, which change the current value 
by 1. A fetchG-add would take another operand, which is a register or value, to add 
into the previous value of the location. A more complex primitive is the 
compare&swap operation. It takes two register operands and a memory location (i.e., 
it is a three-operand instruction, not commonly supported by RISC architectures); it 
compares the value in the location with the contents of the first register operand, 
and, if the two are equal, it swaps the contents of the memory location with the con- 
tents of the second register. 


Performance of the Simple Lock 


Figure 5.29 shows the performance of a simple test@set lock on the SGI Challenge ® 
Performance is measured for the following microbenchmark executed repeatedly in 
a loop: 


MOCK (Ginn 
critical-section(c); 
unlock (L); 


where c is a delay parameter that determines the size of the critical section (it is only 
a delay in this case, with no real work done). The benchmark is configured so that 
the same total number of lock calls are executed as the number of processors 


—————_—___ 


increases, reflecting a situation where a fixed number of tasks must be dequeued 


from a centralized task queue, independent of the number of processors. Perfor- 


mance is measured as the time per lock transfer, that is, the cumulative time taken 
by all processes executing the benchmark divided by the number of times the lock is 
obtained. The cumulative time spent in the critical section itself (i.e., c times the 
number of successful locks executed) is subtracted from the cumulative execution 
time so that only the time for the lock transfers themselves (or any contention 
caused by the lock operations) is obtained. All measurements are in microseconds. 


8. In fact, the processor on the SGI Challenge, which is the machine for which synchronization perfor- 


mance is presented in this chapter, does not provide a test@set instruction. Rather, it uses alternative 
primitives that will be described later in this section. For these experiments, a mechanism whose behav- 
ior closely resembles that of test&rset is synthesized from the available primitives. Results for real 
test&set-based locks on older machines like the Sequent Symmetry can be found in the literature 
(Granuke and Thakkar 1990; Mellor-Crummey and Scott 1991). 
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FIGURE 5.29 Performance of the synthesized test&set locks with an increasing number of 
competing processors on the SGI Challenge. The y-axis is the time per lock-unlock pair, excluding 
the critical section of size c microseconds. The irregular nature of the top curve is due to the timing 
dependence of the contention effects caused. 


The upper curve in the figure shows the time per lock transfer with an increasing 
number of processors when using the test@set lock with a very small critical section 
(ignore the curves pe “backoff” in their labels for now). Ideally, we would like the 


“for the lock, with aie one one uncontended bus transaction per lock transfer, as s shown 
in the curve labeled “ideal.” However, the figure shows that performance clez clearly 
degrades with an increasing number of TOCeSSOTS.. 


The problem with the test&set lock is the balsa generated during the waiting 
method: every attempt to check whether the 


Aerie abe yeietatie's write operation 10 tic cache block that holds the. lock 
variable (since it uses a test@set operation and writes the value to lue to 1); since this 


block is currently in the cache of some other processor ot (which wrote it last wher 


doing its test&tset), a bus transaction is-generated by each write to invalidate thi 
ee rater wa 


previous owner of the block. Thus, all processors put transactions on n the bus repeat 
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edly and consume precious bus bandwidth even during the waiting algorithm. The 


resulting contention slows dow own the lock transf rof 


processors, and hence the frequency. of test&sets and bus transactions, increases. It_ 
impedes the progress of the processor releasing the the lock and of the next processor 


that actually acquires it. In reality, it would also impede the work done in the critical 
“section. The high degree of contention on the bus and the resulting timing depen- 
dence of obtaining locks causes the benchmark timing to vary sharply across num- 
bers of processors used and even across executions. The results shown are for a 


particular, representative set of executions with different numbers of processors. 


Enhancements to the Simple Lock Algorithm 


We can do two simple things to alleviate this traffic. First, we can reduce the fre- _ 
quency with which processes issue testGset i instructions while waiting; second, swe 2 2) 
can he have 2 processes  busy-wait ‘only with reac read. “operations s¢ SO they ey dor not generate 


are called the test@set lock with backoff : and the test-and- testOnet lock. 


Test&Set Lock with Backoff The basic idea in backoff is for a process to insert a 
after an unsuccessful attempt to acquire the lock. The delay between te test&set 


€mpts should not be too long; otherwise, processors might remain idle even when 


: mt of the lock becomes free. But it should be long enough that traffic is suk tially 


np reduced. A natural question is whether the delay amount should be fixed or variable. 


Experimental results have shown that good performance is obtained by having 
delay vary “ “exponentially”; that is, the delay after the first attempt is a —_ con- 


is another constant. Such a lock is called a test&set lock with exponential backoff. 
Figure 5.29 also shows the performance for the test&set lock with backoff for two 
different sizes of the critical section, using the starting value k for backoff that 
appears to perform best. Performance improves but still does not scale very well 
since there is still substantial traffic interfering with the: release a and acquire. Perfor- 
mance results using backoff with a real test&rset instruction on older machines can 
be found in the literature (Granuke and Thakkar 1990; Mellor-Crummey and Scott 


1991). See also Exercise 5.14, which discusses why Lia 
critical section is worse than that with a null critical section when backoff is use 


mer structions that do not generate a as Mmuc 


1 pe Dus) ting. F 
a a —— with a standard fea nota test&xset, the Ske ‘of the 
cy a ock variable until it turns from 1 (locked) to_0 ked). On a cache-coherent 


machine, the reads can be performed in-cache by all processors, without generating 
bus traffic, since each obtains a cached copy of the lock variable the first time it 
reads it. When the lock is released, the cached copies of all waiting processes are in- 


validated, and the 1 next read of the variable by each 1 process will generate z a read miss. _ 


The waiting processes will then find that the lock has been made. available and only 
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then will each generate a test@set instruction to actually try to acquire the lock. One 
of them will succeed in this acquire attempi, while the others will fail and return to 


the read-based waiting method. The test-and-test&set lock substantially reduces bus 


traffic. 


ane Performance Goals for Locks 
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Before examining more sophisticated lock algorithms and primitives, it is useful to 


clearly articulate some _performance goals for locks and to review how the locks 


described here measure up. The goals include the following: 


= Low latency. If a lock is free and no other processors are trying to acquire it at 
the same time, a pro | processor should be able to acquire it with low latency. 

= Low traffic. If many or all processors try to. acquire a lock at the same time, 

they should be able to acquire the lock one after the other with as little gener- 
ation of traffic or bus transactions as possible. As discussed earlier, contention 
due to high traffic can slow down lock acquisitions as well as unrelated trans- 
actions that compete for the bus (including in the critical section). 

a Scalability. Neither latency nor traffic should scale quickly with the number of 
processors used. However, since the number of processors in a bus-based SMP 
Ys not likely to be large, it is not asymptotic scalability that is important but 
only scalability within the realistic range. 

m Low storage cost. The information needed for a lock should be small and 
should not scale quickly with the number of processors. 

a Fairness. Ideally, processors. should d acquire a lock in the same order as their 
requests are issued. At the least, starvation or substantial ‘unfairness should be 
avoided. Since starvation is usually unlikely, the importance of fairness must 
be traded off with its impact on performance. 


Consider the simple atomic exchange or test@set lock. It is very low latency if 
the same processor acquires the lock repeatedly without any competition, since the 
number of instructions executed is very small and the lock variable will stay in that 
processor's cache. However, we have seen that it can generate a lot of bus traffic and 
contention if many processors compete for the lock. The performance of the lock 
scales poorly as the number of competing processors increases. The storage cost is 
low (a single variable suffices) and does not scale with the number of processors. 
The lock makes no attempt to be fair, and an unlucky processor can be starved out. 
The test&rset lock with backoff has the same uncontended latency as the simple 
test&set lock, generates less traffic, is somewhat more scalable, takes no more stor- 
age, and is no more fair. The test-and-test&set lock has slightly higher uncontended 
latency than the simple test&set lock (it does a read in addition to a test@set even 
when there is no competition) but generates much less bus traffic and is more scal- 
able. It too requires negligible storage and is not fair. (Exercise 5.12 asks you to 
count the number of bus transactions and the time required for the test-and- 
test&set type of lock in different scenarios.) 
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In the test-and-test@rset lock, since a test@&set operation (and hence a bus trans- 
action) is only issued when a processor is notified that the lock is ready, and there- 
after if it fails it busy-waits (spins) on a cached block, there is no need for backoff. 
However, the lock does have the problem that when the lock is released, all waiting _ 
processes rush out and perform their read misses and their test&rset instructions at 
about: the’same time. The bus transactions for the read misses may be combined i ina 


eo. the lock once each. A random delay before issuing , the test&xset could help to 


the lock in the uncontended case. While test-and-test@rset was a major step forward 
-atits time, better hardware primitives and better algorithms have been designed to 
alleviate its traffic problem. 


Improved Hardware Primitives: Load-Locked, Store-Conditional 


In addition to spinning with reads rather than read-modify-writes, which test-and- 
test&set accomplishes, we would prefer that failed attempts to complete the read- 


modify- write do not generate invalidations. It would also be useful to have a single 
primitive at allows us to implement a range of atomic read- -modify- -write 


ing each with a ae Ses mecracaGn! One way to achieve both goals, increasingly 
supported in modern microprocessors, is to use a pair of special instructions rather 
coud a Bane. Tead- write- modify instruction to implement atomic access to a \ variable 
locked « or load-linked (LL), loads the cencheaniaton variable into a register. It may 
be followed by arbitrary instructions that manipulate the value in the register—that 
is, the a adits part of a read-modify-write. The last instruction of the sequence is the 
second special instruction, called a store-conditional. It tries to write the register back 
to the memory location (the synchronization variable) if and only if no other proces- 
sor has written to that location (or cache block) since this processor completed its 
LL. Thus, if the store-conditional succeeds, it means that the load-locked, store- 
conditional (LL-SC) pair has read, perhaps modified in between, and written back 
the variable atomically. If the store-conditional detects that an intervening write has 
occurred tothe variable or cache block, it fails and does not even try to write the 
value back (or generate any invalidations). This means that the atomic operation on 
the variable has failed and must be retried starting from the LL. Success or failure of 
the store-conditional is indicated by the condition codes or a return value. How the 
LL and store-conditional are actually implemented will be discussed later; for now, 
we are concerned with their semantics and performance. 

Using LL-SC to implement atomic operations, the simple lock and unlock algo- 
rithms can be written as follows, where reg1 is the register into which the current 
value of the memory location is loaded and reg2 holds the value to be Stored in the 
‘memory location by this atomic exchange (weg? could simply be the he value 1 for a 
lock ¢ attempt, asina a testset). 
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Lock: 11  regl, location /*load-locked the location to reg1*/ 

bnz. regl, lock /*if location was locked (nonzero), 
try again*/ 
sc location, reg2 /*store reg2 conditionally into location*/ 
beqz lock /*if store-conditional failed, start again*/ 
ret /*return control to caller of lock*/ 
and 

unlock: st location, #0 /*write 0 to location*/ 

ret /*return control to caller*/ 


Many processors may perform the LL at the same time, but only the first one that 
manages to put its store-conditional on the bus will actually succeed in its store- 


‘conditional. This processor will have succeeded in acquiring the lock, whereas the 


‘others will have failed and will have to retry the LL-SC. Note that the store-condi- 
tional may fail either because it detects the occurrence of an intervening write before 
even attempting to access the bus or because it attempts to get the bus but some 
other processor's store-conditional gets there first. Of course, if the location is 1 
(nonzero) when a process does its LL, it will load 1 into regi and will retry the lock . 
starting from the LL without even attempting the store-conditional. 

It is worth noting that the LL itself is not a lock and the store-conditional itself is 
not an unlock, For one thing, the completion of the LL itself does not imply obtain- 
ing exclusive access; in fact, LL and store-conditional are used together to imple- 
ment a lock operation. For another, even a successful LL-SC pair does not guarantee 
that the instructions between them (if any) are executed atomically with respect to 
those instructions on other processors, so in fact these instructions do not consti- 


tute a critical section. All that a successful LL-SC guarantees is that no conflicting %, 


writes to the synchronization variable itself intervene between the LL and store- 
‘Conditional. In fact, since the instructions between the LL and store-conditional are 
Meeccietien on atianally but should not be visible if the store-conditional fails, it is 
important that they do not modify any other important state. Typically, these in- 
structions manipulate only the register into which the synchronization variable is 
loaded—for example, to perform the op part of a fetch&op—and do not modify any 
other program variables (modification of this register is okay since the register will 
be reloaded anyway by the LL in the next attempt). Microprocessor vendors that 
support LL-SC explicitly encourage software writers to follow this guideline and, in 
fact, often specify what instructions are possible to insert with a guarantee of cor- 
rectness given their implementations of LL-SC. The number of instructions between 
the LL and store-conditional should also be kept small to reduce the probability of 
store-conditional failure due to an intervening write. Although the LL and store- 
conditional do not constitute a lock-unlock pair, they can be used directly to imple- 
ment certain atomic operations on shared data structures. For example, ifthe de-_ 
sired function is a small operation on a globally shared variable (like a counter or 
global ‘sum), itn makes much more sense to implement it as the natural Sequence 
(EL, register op, ), store-conditional, test) than to build a lock and unlock around the 


variable update. 
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Like the test-and-test&set, the spin-lock built with LL-SC does not generate bus 
traffic during the waiting algorithm if the LL indicates that the lock is currently held. 
Better than the test-and-test@set, it also does not generate invalidations on a failed 
attempt to obtain the lock (i.e., a failed storé-Conditional). However, when the lock 
is released, the processors spinning in a tight loop of load-locked operations. will 
indeed miss on the location and rush out to the bus with read transactions. After 
this, only a single invalidation will be generated for a given lock acquisition by the 
processor whose store-conditional succeeds, but this will again invalidate all caches. 
Traffic is reduced greatly from even the test-and-test&rset case, down from. O@) 1 to 
_O) per lock acquisition, but still increases with the number r of processors. Since 
“spinning on a locked location is on is already ‘done. ‘through teads (load-locked opera- 
tions), no analog of a test-and-testGset exists to further improve its performance. 
However, backoff can be used between the LL and store-conditional to reduce bursty 
traffic. 

The simple LL-SC lock is also low in latency and storage, but it is not a fair lock _ 
and does not_reduce traffic toa. minimum, More advanced lock algorithms can be 
used that provide both fairness and reduced traffic. They can be built using either 
atomic read-modify-write instructions or atomic operations of equivalent semantics 
synthesized with LL-SC, though of course the traffic advantages are different in the 
two cases. Let us consider two of these algorithms that are appropriate for bus-based 
machines. 


Advanced Lock Algorithms 


® 


Especially when using an atomic exchange instruction like test@set, instead of LL- 
SC, to implement locks, it is desirable to have only one process actually attempt to 
obtain the lock when it is released (rather than have them all rush out to do a 
test@set and issue invalidations as in all the preceding algorithms). It is even more 
~. desirable to have only one process incur a read miss (even with LL-SC) when a lock™ 
vis Teleased. The ticket lock accomplishes the first purpose; the € array- -based lock 


both these locks are fair and grant | the lock to processors i in FIFO order. 
ees RS pete ASR 


Ticket Lock The ticket lock operates just like the ticket system in the sandwich line at 


a delicatessen or like the teller line at a bank. Every process wanting to acquire the 
lock takes a ticket number and then busy-waits on a global now-serving num- 
ber—like the number on the LED display that we watch intently in the sandwich 
line—until the now- serving number equals the ticket number it obtained. To 
release the lock, a process simply increments the now-serving number so that the 
next waiting process can acquire the lock. The atomic primitive needed is a 
fetch&increment, which a process uses when it first reaches the Tock operation to 
obtain its ticket number from a shared counter. No atomic operation (e. 8 test@set) 


secpercse aso 
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waiting algorithm is busy-waiting for now- serving to equal the ticket number, and 
the release method is to increment now-serving. This lock has uncontended 
latency about equal to the test-and-test@set lock but generates much less traffic. 
Although every process does a fetchSincrement when it first arrives at the lock (pre- 
sumably not every process at the same time), the test&set attempts upon a release of 
the lock are eliminated, which tend to be simultaneous and a lot more heavily con- 


The fetchG@increment needed bt by the ticket lock can be capierecied: with LL-SC. 
However, since the simple LL-SC lock already avoids multiple processors issuing in- 
validations in trying to acquire a lock after its release, there is not a large difference 
in traffic between the ticket lock and the simple LL-SC lock. (The simple LL-SC lock 
is somewhat worse since in that case another invalidation and set of read misses oc- 
cur when a processor succeeds in its store-conditional.) The key difference between 
these two locks is fairness. 

Like the simple LE-SC lock, the ticket lock still has a read traffic problem at a 
release. The reason is that alt processes spin on the same variable Mow-serving). 
When that variable is written at a release, all processors’ cached copies are invali- 
dated, and they < all incur a read miss. The read misses may be combined on some 

=o buses but can cause unnecessary traffic if the combining i is unavailable or unsuccess- 

—~f fal. One way to reduce this bursty read-miss traffic is to introduce a form of backoff. 
We do not want to usé exponential backoff because we do not want all processors ‘to 
be backing off when the lock is released so that none tries to acquire it for a while. A 
promising technique is to have each processor back off from trying to read the now- 
serving counter by a duration proportional to when it expects its turn to actually 
come—that is, by a duration proportional to the difference in its ticket number and 
the now-serving value it last read. Alternatively, the array-based lock completely 
eliminates this extra read traffic upon a release by having every process spin on a 
distinct location. 


osteo Lock The idea here is to use a a fetch&increment to obtain not a value 


eee 


ee ee een ee 
that processes can =a on, ideally each on a separate memory block to avoid false 
sharing. The acquire method then uses a fetch&increment operation to obtain the 
next available location in this array (with h wraparound), ‘the : waiting method spins on 


this Tocation, and the release se method writes a value denoting * ‘unlocked” to the next 
location in the array (after “the one that the releasing processor was itself spinning 
on). Only the processor that was spinning on that next location has its cache block 
invalidated at the release; its consequent read miss tells it that it has obtained the 
lock’ As in the ticket lock, no test&set is needed after the miss since only one pro- 
cess is notified when the lock is released, This lock is clearly also FIFO and hence 

ir. Its uncontended latency is likely to be similar to that of the test-and-test&set 
lock (a fetchS&increment followed by a read of the assigned array location), and it is 


potentially more scalable than the ticket lock since only one processor incurs the 
SE 
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read miss. For the same reason, unlike the ticket lock, it does not need any form of 
backoff to reduce traffic. Its only drawback for a bus-based machine is that it uses 
O(p) space rather than O(1), but with both p and the proportionality constant being 
small, this is usually not a very significant drawback. It has a potential drawback for 
machines with distributed memory, but we shall discuss this drawback and lock 
algorithms that overcome it in Chapter 7. 


d Performance 


s( Let us briefly examine the performance of the different locks on the SGI Challenge, 

as shown in Figure 5.30. All locks are implemented using LL-SC since the Challenge 
provides only these and not atomic instructions. Results are shown for a somewhat 
more parameterized version of the earlier microbenchmark code, in which a process 
is allowed to insert a delay not only for the critical section but also between its 
release of the lock and its next attempt to acquire it (as will happen in a real pro- 
gram). That is, the code is a loop over the following body: 


lock (L) ; 
critical_section(c) ; 
unlock (L) ; 

delay (d) ; 


Let us consider three cases: (1) c = 0, d = 0; (2) c = 3.64 Us, d = 0; and (3) c = 3.64 
us, d = 1.29 us—called the null critical section case, the non-null critical section case, 
and the non-null critical section with delay case, respectively. The delays c and d are 
inserted in the code as round numbers of processor cycles, which translates to these 
microsecond numbers. Recall that in all cases, the delays c and d (multiplied by the 
number of lock acquisitions by each processor) are subtracted out of the total time, 
which is supposed to measure only the total time taken for a certain number of lock 
acquisitions and releases (see also Exercise 5.15). 

Consider the null critical section case. The first observation, comparing Figure 
5.30 with Figure 5.29, is that all the other locks are indeed better than the test@set 
locks, as expected.? The second observation is that the simple LL-SC locks actually 
seem to perform better than the more sophisticated ticket lock and array-based lock. 
For these locks, which don’t encounter as much contention as the test&set lock, 
performance is largely. determined by the number of bus transactions between a 
release and a successful acquire. The reason that the LL-SC locks perform so well, 
particularly at lower processor counts, is that they are not fair, and the unfairness is 
exploited by architectural interactions! In particular, when a processor that releases 
a lock with a write follows it immediately with the read (LL) for its next acquire, its 
read and the subsequent store-conditional are likely to succeed in its cache before 


9. The test&set is simulated using LL-SC as follows: every time a store-conditional fails, a write is per- 
formed to another variable in the same cache block, causing invalidations as a test&set would. This 
method of simulating test&set with LL-SC may lead to somewhat worse performance than a true 
test&set primitive, but it conveys the trend. 
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FIGURE 5.30 Performance of locks on the SGi Challenge for three different scenarios 


another processor can read the block across the bus. (The bias on the SGI Challenge 
is actually more severe, since the releasing processor can satisfy its next read from its 
write buffer even before the read exclusive corresponding to the releasing write gets 
out on the bus.) Lock transfer is very quick, and performance is good, but the same 
processor keeps acquiring the lock repeatedly. As the number of processors and the 
competition for the bus increase, the likelihood of the last releaser’s store-condi- 
tional successfully obtaining the bus decreases, and hence the likelihood of self- 
transfers decreases. In addition, bus traffic increases due to invalidations and read 
misses, so the time per lock transfer increases. Exponential backoff helps reduce the 
burstiness of traffic and hence slows the rate of scaling, and a nonzero critical sec- 
tion (c = 3.64, d = 0) helps this along further. 

With delays both inside and outside the critical section (c = 3.64, d = 1.29), we 
see the LL-SC lock not doing quite as well, even at low processor counts. This is 
because a processor waits after its release before trying to acquire the lock again, 
making it much more likely that some other waiting processor will acquire the lock 
before it. Self-transfers are unlikely, so lock transfers are slower even with two pro- 
cessors. It is interesting that performance is particularly worse for the backoff case at 
small processor counts when the delay d between unlock and lock is nonzero. This 
is because it is quite likely that while the processor that just released the lock is wait- 
ing for d to expire before doing its next acquire, all the other processors are in a 
backoff period and not even trying to acquire the lock. In the d = 0 case, the releas- 
ing processor reacquires the lock right away, especially with a small number of pro- 
cessors. Backoff must be used carefully for it to be successful. 
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Consider the other locks. These are fair, so every lock transfer is to a different 
processor and involves bus transactions in the critical path of the transfer. Hence, 
they all start off with a jump to about three bus transactions in the critical path per 
lock transfer even when two processors are used. Actual differences in time are due 
to exactly which bus transactions are generated and how much of their latency can 
be hidden from the processor. The ticket lock without backoff scales relatively 
poorly: with all processors trying to read the now-serving counter, the expected 
number of bus transactions between the release and the read by the correct proces- 
sor is p/2, leading to the observed linear degradation in the lock transfer critical 
path. With successful proportional backoff, it is likely that the correct processor will 
be the one to issue the read first after a release, so the time per transfer is constant 
and does not scale with p. The array-based lock also scales well since only the cor- 
rect processor issues a read. 

The results illustrate the importance of detailed architectural interactions in 
determining the performance of locks. They also show that simple LL-SC locks per- 
form quite well on buses that have sufficient bandwidth. On this particular machine, 
performance for the unfair LL-SC lock becomes as bad as or a little worse than that 
for the more sophisticated locks beyond 16 processors due to the higher traffic, but 
not by much because bus bandwidth is quite high. When exponential backoff is 
used to reduce traffic, the simple LL-SC lock delivers the best average lock transfer 
time in all cases. However, these results also illustrate the difficulty and the impor- 
tance of sound experimental methodology in evaluating synchronization algorithms. 
Null critical sections display some interesting effects, but meaningful comparisons 
depend on what the synchronization patterns look like in practice—in real applica- 
tions. For example, the effect of critical section and delay size on the frequency of 
self-transfers has a substantial impact on the comparison of unfair locks with fair 
locks. The nonrepresentativeness of the null case in this regard is therefore an 
important methodological consideration. An experiment to use LL-SC while guaran- 
teeing round-robin acquisition among processors (fairness) by using an additional 
variable showed performance very similar to that of the ticket lock, confirming that 
unfairness and self-transfers are indeed the reason for the better performance at low 
processor counts. Especially if fairness is desired, the ticket lock with proportional 
backoff and the array-based lock perform very well on bus-based machines. 


Lock-Free, Nonblocking, and Wait-Free Synchronization 


An additional set of performance concerns involving synchronization arises when 
we consider that the machine running our parallel program is used in a multipro- 
gramming environment. Other processes run for periods of time or, even if we have 
the machine to ourselves, background daemons run periodically, processes take page 
faults, I/O interrupts occur, and the process scheduler makes scheduling decisions 
with limited information about the application requirements. These events can 
cause the rate at which processes make progress to vary considerably. One important 
“quéstion is how the parallel program as a whole slows down when one process is 
slowed. With traditional locks, the problem can be serious: if a process holding a 
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lock stops or slows while in its critical section, all other processes may have to wait. 
This problem has received a good deal of attention in work on operating system 
schedulers. In some cases, attempts are made to avoid preempting a process that is 
holding a lock. Another line of research takes the view that lock-based operations — 
aré not very robust and should be avoided; for example, if a process dies while hold- 
ing a lock, other processes hang. It has been observed that most lock-unlock opera- 
tions are used to support operations on a well-defined data structure or object that is 
shared by several processes, for example, updating a shared counter or ‘manipulating: 
a shared queue. These higher-level operations on the data structure can be imple- 
mented directly using atomic primitives without actually using locks, as discussed 
for LL-SC earlier. 

A shared data structure is said to be lock-free if the operations defined on it do not 
require mutual exclusion over multiple i instructions. If the operations © on the data 
of time, even if other processes halt, the data structure is nonblocking. If the opera- 
ions can guarantee that every (nonfaulting) process will complete its operation in a 
finite amount of time, the data structure is wait-free (Herlihy 1993). A body of liter- 
ature is available that investigates the theory and practice of such data structures, 
including requirements placed on the basic atomic primitives to implement them 
(Herlihy 1988), general-purpose techniques for translating sequential operations to 
nonblocking concurrent operations (Herlihy 1993), specific useful lock-free data 
structures (Valois 1995; Michael and Scott 1996), operating system implementations 
(Massalin and Pu 1991; Greenwald and Cheriton 1996), and proposals for architec- 
tural support (Herlihy and Moss 1993). The basic approach is to implement updates 
to a shared object by reading a portion of the object to make a copy, updating the 
copy, and then performing an operation to commit the change only if no conflicting 
updates have been made (reminiscent of LL-SC). As a simple example, consider a 
shared counter. The counter is read into a register, a value is added to the register 
copy, and the result is put in a second register. Next, a compare&swap updates the 
shared counter only if its value is still the same as the copy. For more sophisticated, 
linked-list data structures, a new element is created and then linked into the shared 
list if the insert is still valid. These techniques serve to limit the window in which 
the shared data structure is in an inconsistent state, so they improve robustness, 
although it can be difficult to make them efficient. 

Theoretical research has identified the properties of different atomic exchange 
operations in terms of the time complexity of using them to implement synchro- 
nized access to variables. In particular, it has been found that simple operations like 
test@rset and fetch&op are not powerful enough to guarantee that the time taken by 
a processor to access a synchronized variable is independent of the number of pro- 
cessors, whereas more sophisticated atomic operations like compare&swap and 
swapping the values of two memory locations are powerful enough to make this 
guarantee (Herlihy 1988). 

Having discussed the options for mutual exclusion on bus-based machines, let us 
move on to point-to-point, and then barrier, event synchronization. 
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Point-to-Point Event Synchronization bet ts 


Point-to-point synchronization within a parallel program is often implemented by 
busy-waiting on ordinary variables, using them as flags. If we want to use blocking 
instead of busy-waiting, we can use semaphores, just as they are used in concurrent 
programming and operating systems (Tanenbaum and Woodhull 1997). 


Software Algorithms 


Flags are(control vari i to communicate the occurrence of a syn- 


chronization event rather than to transfer values. If two processes have a producer- 


‘consumer relationship on the shared variable a, then a flag can be used to manage 


the synchronization as follows: 


a= E(x) /*sera*/ while (flag is 0) do nothing; 
Flagr= 1s b= Gla) use dy 


If we know that the variable a is initialized to a certain value (say, 0), which will be 
changed to a new value we are interested in by this production event, then we can 
use a itself as the synchronization flag, as follows: . 


Kwan 
Py P2 ' 
a = f(x); . /*set.ax/ while (a is 0) do nothing; 
b = g{a); /*usea*/ 
This eliminates the need for a separate flag variable and saves the write to and read 


of that variable at perhaps some cost in readability and maintainability. 


Hardware Support: Full-Empty Bits 


This idea of special flag values has been extended in some research machines (al- 
though mostly in machines with physically distributed memory) to provide hard- 


an 


and then leaves the bit set to full. The consumer reads the location only if the bit is 
full and then sets it to empty. Hardware preserves the atomicity of the read or write 
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with the manipulation of the full-empty bit. Given full-empty bits, our preceding ex- 
ample can be written without the spin loop as. 


Py P2 
eS) ee SCL, b ="0(a) + /ause ass 


a te ee bits raise concerns about flexibility. For example, they do not lend 
themselves éasily to_single=prod producer-multiple-consumer synchronization or to the 
case where a producer updates a value multiple times before a consumer consumes 

i,» it. Also, should all reads and writes use full-empty bits or only those that are com- 

pale ye piled down to special instructions? The latter method requires support in the lan- 


~~ 


pr =A guage and compiler, but the former is too restrictive in imposing synchronization on 
yore all accesses to a location (for example, it does not allow asynchronous relaxation in 
{ie vr iterative equation solvers; see Chapter 2). For these reasons, and the hardware cost, 


‘ full-empty bits have not found favor in most commercial machines. 
Dis eas eee OURS Tayo BY ais? Commer aan 
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Another important kind of event is the interrupt conveyed from an I/O device need- 


ing attention to a processor. In a uniprocessor machine, there is no question where 


the interrupt should go, but in an SMP any processor can potentially take the inter- 


rupt. In addition, there are times when one processor may need to issue an interrupt 


to another. In early SMP designs, special hardware was provided to monitor the pri- 


ae" ority of the process on éach processor’and to deliver the I/O interrupt to the proces- 
sor running at lowest priority. Such measures proved to be of small value, and most 
\A 
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modern machines use simple arbitration strategies. In addition, a memory-mapped 
iv: interrupt control region usually exists, so at kernel level any processor can interrupt 


any other by writing the interrupt information at the associated address. 


Global (Barrier) Event Synchronization 


Finally, let us examine barrier synchronization on a bus-based machine. Software 
algorithms for barriers are typically implemented using locks, shared counters, and 


flags. Let us begin with a simple barrier among p processes, which is called a central- 


ized barrier since it uses only a single lock, a single counter, and a single flag. 
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A shared counter maintains the number of processes that have arrived at the barrier 


and is therefore incremented by every arriving process. These increments must be 
mutually exclusive. After incrementing the counter, a process checks to see if the 


counter equals p, that is, if it is the last process to have arrived. IFnot, it busy-waits 
i 
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on the flag associated with the barrier; if so, it writes the flag to release the p- 1 
waiting processes. A simple attempt at a barrier algorithm may therefore look like 
struct bar_type { x 


gs 
struct lock_type lock; 


int flag = 0; s 
} bar_name; ; $) dhs casted a= 
BARRIER (bar_name, p) awrbossdo ex chen vt - 


{ 
LOCK (bar_name.lock) ; st 
if (bar _name.counter == 0) Only pe 


bar_name.flag = 0; /*reset flag if first to reach*/ 
mycount = bar_name.counter++; /*mycount is a private variable*/ 
UNLOCK (bar_name. lock) ; 
ft. (mycount..== bp). ¢ /*last to arrive*/ 
bar_name.counter = 0; /*reset counter for next barrier*/ 
bar_name.flag = 1; /*release waiting processes*/ 
} 
else 


while (bar_name.flag == 0) {}; /*busy-wait for release*/ 


Centralized Barrier with Sense Reversal 


Can you see a problem with the preceding barrier? There is one. It occurs when the 
barrier operation is performed consecutively using the same barrier variable—for 
example, if each processor executes the following code: 


some computation... 
BARRIER(barl, p); 

some more computation... 
BARRIER(bari, p); 


The first process to enter the barrier the second time reinitializes the barrier counter, 
so that is not a problem. The problem is _the To exit the first barrier, processes 
spin on the flag until it is set to 1. Processes that see the flag change to 1 will exit the 
barrier, perform the subsequent computation, and enter the barrier again. However, 
suppose one processor P,, does not see the flag change from the first barrier before 
others have reentered the barrier for the second time; for example, it gets swapped 
out by the operating system because it has been spinning too long. When it is 
swapped back in, it will continue to wait for. the flag to change to 1. In the mean- 
time, other processes may have already entered the second instance of the. barrier, 
and the first of these will have reset the flag to 0. Now the flag can only get set to 1 
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again when all p processes have registered at the new instance of the barrier, which 
will never happen since P, will never leave the spin loop from the first barrier. 

How can we solve this problem? What we need to do is prevent a process from 
entering a new instance of a barrier until all processes have exited the previous _ 
instance of the same barrier. One way is to use another, counter to count the pro- Q 
cesses that Ieave the barrier and to not let a process 1 reset thi the flag in a new barrier 
instance until this counter_has turned_to p for the previous ir instance. nce.. However, 
manipulating this counter incurs further latency and contention. On ‘the other hand, 
with the current setup we cannot wait for all processes to reach the barrier before 
resetting the flag to 0, since that is when we actually set the flag to 1 for the release. 

A better solution is to avoid explicitly resetting the flag value altogether and rather 
have processes wait for the flag to obtain a di fferent Telease value in consecutive 


a ee 


instances of the barrier. For example, processes may wait for the flag to turn to 1 in 

one instance and to turn to 0 in the next instance. A private variable is used per pro- 

cess to keep track of which value to wait for in the current barrier instance. Since by 

the semantics of a barrier a process cannot get more than one barrier ahead of 
another, we only need two values (0 and 1) that we toggle between each time. Hence 
—_7 we call this method sense reversal, Now, in the previous example, the flag need not 
be reset when the first’ process reaches the barrier; rather, the process stuck in the 
old barrier instance still waits for the flag to reach the old release value while pro- 
cesses that enter the new instance wait for the other (toggled) release value. The 
value of the flag is only changed once when all processes have reached the (new) 
arrier instance, SO cesses Stick in the old instance see 


it. Here is the code for a simple barrier with sense reversal: 


BARRIER. (bar_name, p) 


{ 
local_sense = ! (local_sense) ; /*toggle private sense variable*/ 
LOCK (bar_name. lock) ; 
mycount = bar_name.counter++; /*mycount is a private variable*/ 
if (bar_name.counter == p) { /*last to arrive*/ 
UNLOCK (bar_name. lock) ; 
bar_name.counter = 0; /*reset counter for next barrier*/ 
bar_name.flag = local_sense;  /*release waiting processes*/ 
} 
else { 
UNLOCK (bar_name.lock) ;_ 
while (bar_name.flag != local_sense) {}; /*busy-wait for 
release*/ 
} 
} 


Note that the lock is not released immediately after the increment of the counter 


but only after the condition is evaluated; the reason for this is revealed in an exercise 
OD NE = 
(see Exercise 5.18). We now have a correct barrier that can be reused an number of 
oul Uiaahist Rah roaattn pe reused any Bums 
times consecutively. The remaining issue is performance, which we examine next. 
ea peer ciate 
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(Note that the LOCK/UNLOCK protecting the increment of the counter can be 
replaced more efficiently by a simple LL-SC or atomic increment operation.) 


fre bo ‘ 


The major performance goals for a barrier are similar to those for locks. They 
include the following: 


w_Low latency (small critical path length). The chain of dependent operations and 
bus transactions needed for p processors to pass the barrier should be small. 

m Low traffic. Since barriers are global operations, it is quite likely that many pro- 
cessors will try to execute a barrier at the same time. The barrier algorithm 
should reduce the total number of bus transactions (whether in the critical 
path or not) and hence the possible contention. 


m Scalability. Latency and_traffic should increase slowly with the number of 
processors. 


w Low storage cost. We would, of course, like to keep the storage cost low. 
w Fairness. We should ensure that the same processor does not always become 
the last one to exit the barrier (or we may want to preserve FIFO ordering). 


In’ the centralized barrier described previously, each processor accesses the lock 


once, hence the critical pa ath length is at least proportional to p. Consider the bus 


traffic. To complete its operation, a centralized barrier involving p processors per- 


forms 2p bus transactions for processors to obtain the lock and increment the 
counter, two bus transactions for the last processor to reset the counter and write the 
release flag, an and another p — 1 bus transactions to read the flag after it has been inval- 
idated. Note that this is better than the traffic for even a test-and-test&set lock to be 
acquired by p processes because, in that case, each of the p releases causes an invali- 
dation that results in O(p) processes trying to perform the test@set again, thus 


resulting in O(p*) bus transactions. However, the contention resulting from these _ 


competing bus transactions can be substantial if many processors arrive at the bar- 
rier simultaneously, so barriers can be expensive: a ees 
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Improving Barrier Algorithms for a Bus 


One part of the problem in the centralized barrier is that all processors contend for 
the same lock a and flag variables. To address this, we can construct barriers | that 


cause fewer F processors to contend for the same variable. For example, processors _ 


can signal their arrival at the barrier through a software combining tree (see Section 
32) iia binary combining tree, for example, only two processors notify each 


oe emaren eee 


other of their arrival at each nod node of the tree, and only one of t the two moves up to 


ene nen 


participate at the next higher level of the tree. Thus, only two processors ever access 
a given variable. In a distributed network with multiple parallel paths, such as those 
found in scalable machines, a combining tree can perform much better than a cen- 
tralized barrier since different pairs of processors can communicate with each other 


——— 
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FIGURE 5.31 Performance of some barriers on the SG! Challenge. Performance is 
measured as average time per barrier over a loop of many consecutive barriers (with no 
work or delays between them). The higher critical path latency of the combining tree bar- 
rier hurts it on a bus, where it has no traffic and contention advantages. 


in different parts of the network in parallel. However, with a centralized intercon- 
nect like a bus, even though pairs of processors communicate through different vari- 
ables, they all gerierate bus transactions and hence serialization and contention on 
the same bus. Since a a binary tree with p leaves has approximately 2p nodes, a com- 
ipo! tree requires a similar total number of bus transactions to the centralized bar- 
transactions in all, even without bus SoA Clay each processor must wait at least 
log p steps to get from the leaves to the root of the tree, each with significant work. 
The advantage of a combining tree for a bus is that it does not use locks but, rather, 
simple read and write te operations, which may_compensate for its larger uncontended _ 
latency if the number of processors on the bus is large. However, the simple central- 
ized barrier performs q) quite well on a bus, as shown in Figure 5.31. Some of the other 
barriers shown in the figure for illustration will be discussed along with tree barriers 


in the context of scalable machines in Chapter 7. 


Hardware Primitives 


Since the centralized barrier uses locks and ordinary reads and writes, the hardware 
primitives needed depend on which lock algorithms are used. If a machine does not 
support atomic primitives well, combining tree barriers can be useful for bus-based 
machines as well. 

A special bus primitive can be used to reduce the number of bus transactions for 


read misses in the ‘centralized barrier (as well as for highly contended locks in which 
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processors spin on the same variable). This optimization takes advantage of the fact 
that all processors issue a read miss for the same value of the flag when they are 


invalidated at the release. Instead of all processors issuing a separate read-miss bus 
transaction, a processor can monitor the Pate de eae ean putting it 


‘on the bus, if it sees the response to a read miss to the same location (issued by 
another processor that happened to get on the bus “the bus first), and simply take the return 


_value from the bus, In the best case, this Bi iggybacking can reduce the number ber of 


read-miss bus transactions from 1p to 1. 
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Hardware Barriers 


Ifa separate synch synchronization bus is provided, as discussed for locks, it can be used 


to support upport barriers in in hardware too, Lhis takes the traffic and contention off the 


main system bus.and can lead to higher-performance barriers. Conceptually, a single 
wired-AND line is enough. A processor sets its input ‘high wh when it reaches the bar- 
rier and waits until the output goes high belove TEA PrOCESE (in practice, reusing 
barriers requires that more than a single wire be use uch a separate hardware 
mechanism for barriers can be particularly useful if the nenieeey of barriers is very 
high, as it may be in programs That ave automatically parallelized by compilers ax the 
inner loop level “and that 1esd g/GE&T Spek roi caniolt ater Geeee tepeemibet lab. 


However, its value in practice is unclear, and it can be difficult to manage when only 
a portion of the processors on the machine participate in the barrier. For example, it 


is difficult to dynamically change the number of processors participating in the 


barrier or to adapt the configuration of participating processors when processes are 
migrated among processors by the operating system. Having multiple participating 
processes running on the same processor also causes complications: Current bus- 
based multiprocessors therefore do not tend to provide special hardware support but 


build barriers in software out of locks and shared variables. 


Synchronization Summary 


Some bus-based machines have provided full hardware support for synchronization 
operations such as locks and barriers. However, concerns about flexibility have led 
most contemporary designers to provide support for only simple atomic operations 
in hardware and to synthesize higher-level synchronization operations from them in 
software libraries. The application programmer generally uses the libraries and can 
be unaware of the low-level atomic operations supported on the machine. The 
atomic operations may be implemented either as single instructions or through 
speculative read-write instruction pairs like load-locked and store-conditional. The 
greater flexibility of the latter is making them increasingly popular. We have already 
seen some of the interplay between synchronization primitives, algorithms, and 
architectural details. This interplay will be much more pronounced when we discuss 
synchronization for scalable shared address space machines in the coming chapters. 


‘ 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR SOFTWARE 


So far, we have looked at high-level architectural issues for bus-based cache- 
coherent multiprocessors and at how architectural and protocol trade-offs are 
affected by workload characteristics. Let us now come full circle and examine how 
‘the architectural characteristics of these small-scale machines influence parallel soft- 
ware. That is, instead of keeping the workload fixed and improving the machine or 
its protocols, we keep the machine fixed and examine how to improve parallel pro- 
grams. Improving synchronization algorithms to reduce traffic and latency was an 
example of this, but let us look at the parallel programming process more generally. 
The general techniques for load balance and inherent communication discussed 
in Chapter 3 also apply to cache-coherent machines. In addition, one general parti- 
tioning principle that is applicable across a wide range OLED pata tions on thesé ma- 
chines is to try to assign computation . such that only one processor writes a given set 
of data, at least during a sing] Te computational phase, In many computations, 
processors read ‘one large shared data structure and write another. In Raytrace, for 
example, processors read a scene and write an image. A choice is available of wheth- 
er to partition the computation so the processors write disjoint pieces of the destina- 
tion structure and read share the source structure, or read disjoint pieces of the 
source structure and write share the same memory locations in the destination. All 
other considerations being equal (such as load balance and programming complex- 
ity), it is usually advisable to avoid write sharing in these situations. Write sharing _ 
not only causes invalidations “and, hence, cache misses and traffic, but if different — 
SS words, it is very likely that the writes must be protected by 
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such as ocks, which are | 


ized memory, little incentive exists to use explicit ORNS memory data trans- 
fers, so all communication is implicit through loads and stores that lead to the 
transfer of cache blocks. Mapping is not an issue (other than to try to ensure that 
processes migrate from one processor to another as little as possible) and is invari- 
ably left to the operating system. The most interesting issues are managing data 
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locality and artifactual communication in the, orchestration ‘step, and in particular, 


ss = SEES pass: 


addressing temporal [and spatial locality to ) reduce the number of cache misses and 
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hence reduce latency, traffic, and contention on t the shared bus. 

ith main memory being centralized, temporal locality is exploited in the pro- 
cessor caches. The specialization of the working set curve introduced in Chapter 3 
for bus-based machines is shown in Figure 5.32. All capacity-related misses go to 
the same bus and memory and are about as expensive as coherence misses. The 
other three kinds of misses will occur and generate bus traffic even with an infinite 
cache. The major goal for temporal locality is to have working sets fit in the cache 


hierarchy, and the techniques are the same as those discussed i in Chapter 3. 
cseracca heat eed 
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FIGURE 5.32 Data traffic on the shared bus and its components as a function of 
cache size. The points of inflection indicate the working sets. of the program. 


For spatial locality, a centralized memory makes data distribution and the granu- 
larity of allocation in main memory irrelevant (only interleaving data among mem- 
ory banks to reduce contention may be an issue, just as in uniprocessors). The ill 
effects of poor spatial locality are fragmentation (i.e., fetching unnecessary data on a 
cache block) and false sharing. The reasons are that the granularity of communica- 
tion and the granularity ¢ of coherence are both cache blocks, which are larger than a 
word. The former causes fragmentation, and the latter causes false sharing. (We 
assume here that techniques | to eliminate false sharing like subblock dirty bits are 
not used since they are not found in most real machines.) Let us examine some tech- 
niques to alleviate these problems and effectively exploit the prefetching effects of 
long ca cache blo. blocks, as well as s techniques to alleviate cache conflicts by better spatial 
pee of data. Many such techniques can be found in a programmers ‘ “bag of 
tricks.” The following provides only a sampling of the most general ones. 


m Assign tasks to reduce spatial interleaving of access | patterns. It is desirable to 
assign tasks such that each processor tends to access large contiguous chunks 
of data. For example, if an array computation with n elements is to be divided 
among p processors, it is better to divide it so that each processor accesses n/p 
contiguous elements rather than to use a finely interleaved assignment of ele- 
ments. This increases spatial locality and reduces false sharing of cache blocks. 
Of course, load balancing or other constraints may force us to do otherwise. 

m Structure data to reduce spatial interleaving of access patterns. We saw an exam- 
ple of this in the equation solver kernel in Chapter 3, when we used higher- 


dimensional arrays to keep a processor's partition of an array contiguous in the 
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FIGURE 5.33 Reducing false sharing and fragmentation by using higher-dimensional arrays 
to keep partitions contiguous in the address space. In the two-dimensional array case, cache 
blocks straddling partition boundaries cause both fragmentation (a miss brings in useless data from the 
other processor's partition) as well as false sharing. The four-dimensional array representation makes 
partitions contiguous and alleviates these problems. ~ 


address space in order to allocate partitions locally at page granularity in phys- 
ically distributed memory. This technique also helps reduce false sharing, frag- 
mentation of data transfer, and conflict misses, as shown in Figures 5.33 and 
5.34, all of which cause misses and traffic on the bus. A cache block larger 
than a single grid element may straddle a column-oriented partition boundary, 
as shown in Figure 5.33(a). If the block is larger than two grid elements, it can 
cause communication due to false sharing. This is easiest to see if we assume 
for a moment that there is no inherent communication in the algorithm; for 
example, suppose in each sweep a process simply adds a constant value to 
each of its assigned grid elements instead of performing a nearest-neighbor 
computation. Now, even a two-element (or larger) cache block straddling a 
partition boundary would be false-shared as different processors wrote differ- 
ent words on it. This would also cause fragmentation in communication, since 
a process reading its own boundary element and missing on it would also fetch 
other elements in the other processor's partition that are on the same cache 
block but that it does not need. The conflict-misses problem is explained in 
Figure 5.34. The issue in all these cases is noncontiguity of partitions. Thus, a 
single data structure transformation (as in Figure 5-33[b]) helps us solve all 
our spatial locality-related problems in the equation solver kernel. Figure 5.35 
illustrates the performance impact of using higher-dimensional arrays to repre- 
sent grids or blocked matrices in the Ocean and LU applications on the SGI 
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FIGURE 5.34 Cache mapping conflicts caused by a two-dimensional array representation in a 
direct-mapped cache. The figure shows the worst case, in which the separation between successive 
subrows in a process's partition (i.e., the size of a full row of the 2D array) is exactly equal to the size of 
the cache, so consecutive subrows map directly on top of one another in the cache. Every subrow 
accessed knocks the previous subrow out of the cache. In the next sweep over its partition, the proces- 
sor will miss on every cache block it references, even if the cache as a whole is large enough to fit a 
whole partition. Many intermediately poor cases may be encountered depending on grid size, number 
of processors, and cache size. Since the cache size in bytes is a power of two, sizing the dimensions of 
allocated arrays to be powers of two is discouraged. 


Challenge. The impact of conflicts and false sharing on uniprocessor and mul- 
tiprocessor performance is clear. 

w Beware of conflict misses. In illustrating conflict misses in the grid solver, 
Figure 5.34 shows how allocating power-of-two-sized arrays can cause patho- 
logical cache conflict problems since the cache size is also a power of two. 
Even if the logical size of the array that the application needs is a power of 
two, it is often useful to allocate a larger array that is not a power of two and 
then access only the amount needed. However, this strategy can interfere with 
allocating data at page granularity (also a power of two) in machines with 
physically distributed memory, so we may have to be careful. The cache map- 
ping conflicts in this example are within a single data structure that is accessed 
in a predictable manner and can thus be alleviated in a structured way. Map- 
ping conflicts are more difficult to avoid when they happen across different 
major data structures (e.g., across different grids used by the Ocean applica- 
tion), where they may have to be alleviated by ad hoc padding and alignment. 
However, in a shared address space they are particularly insidious when they 
occur on seemingly harmless shared variables or data structures that a pro- 
grammer is not inclined to think about. For example, a frequently accessed 
pointer to an important data structure may conflict in a direct-mapped cache 
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FIGURE 5.35 Performance impact of using 4D versus 2D arrays to represent two-dimensional 
grid or matrix data structures on the SGI Challenge. Results are shown for different problem sizes 
for the Ocean and LU applications. For Ocean, “strip” indicates partitioning into strips of contiguous 
rows (in which 2D or 4D arrays don’t matter), while all other cases assume partitioning into squarelike 
blocks. 


with a scalar variable that is also frequently accessed during the same compu- 
tation, causing a lot of traffic. Fortunately, such problems tend to be infrequent 
in modern (large and set-associative) second-level caches. In general, efforts to 
exploit locality can be wasted if attention is not paid to reducing conflict 
misses. 

m Use per-processor heaps. It is desirable to have separate heap regions for each 
processor (or process) from which it allocates data dynamically. Otherwise, if a 
program performs a lot of very small memory allocations, data used by differ- 
ent processors may fall on the same cache block. 

= Copy data to increase spatial locality. If a processor is going to reuse a set of data 

that is otherwise allocated noncontiguously in the address space, it is often 
desirable to make a contiguous copy of the data for that period to improve spa- 

“tial ‘Tocality and and | reduce « cache conflicts. Copying requires memory accesses and 

has a cost, and it is not useful if the data is likely to reside in the cache anyway. 
For example, in blocked matrix factorization or multiplication, with a 2D 
artay representation of the matrix a block is not contiguous in the address 
space (just like a partition in the equation solver kernel). However, a 2D repre- 
sentation makes programming easier. It is therefore not uncommon to use 2D 
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arrays and to copy blocks used from another processor's assigned set to a con- 
tiguous temporary d data structure, during the time.of.active.use,.to.reduce con- 
flict n isses. The cost of copying must be traded off against the benefit of 
reducing conflicts. In particle-based applications, when a particle moves from 
one processor's partition to another, spatial locality can be improved by mov- 
ing the data for that particle so that the memory for all the particles assigned to 
a processor remains contiguous and dense. 

m Pad arrays. Beginning parallel programmers often build arrays that are indexed 
using the process idenitifier. For example, to keep track of load balance, an 
array of p integers may be maintained, each entry of which records the number 
of tasks completed by the corresponding processor. Since many elements of 
such an array fall into a single cache block, and since these elements will be 
updated quite often by different processors, false sharing becomes a severe 
problem. One solution is to pad each ent with dummy words to make its size 
as large as the cache block < Size e (or, to make the code more robust, as large as" 
the largest cache block size on anticipated machines) and then align the array 
to a cache block. However, padding many large arrays can result in a a signifi- 
‘cant wasté of mem miémory, and it can cause Soe in data transfer. A better 
Strategy is to combine all such variables for a given process into a record, pad 
the entire record to a cache block boundary, and create an array of such 
records indexed by process identifier. 

w Determine how to organize arrays of records. Suppose we have a number of logi- 
cal records to represent, such as the particles in the Barnes-Hut gravitational 
simulation. Should we represent them as a single array of n particles, each 
entry being a record with fields like position, velocity, force, mass, and so on, 
as in Figure 5.36(a)? Or should we represent them as separate arrays of size n, 
one per field, as in Figure 5.36(b)? Programs written for vector machines such 
as traditional CRAY computers tend to use a separate array (vector) for each 
property or field of an object—in fact, even one per field per physical dimen- 
sion (x, y, or z). When data is accessed by field, for example, the velocity of all 
particles, this increases the performance of vector operations by making 
accesses to memory unit stride and hence reducing memory bank conflicts. In 
cache-coherent multiprocessors, however, new trade-offs arise, and the best 
way to organize data depends on the access patterns. 

An interesting tension is illustrated by the particle update and force calcula- 
tion phases of the Barnes-Hut application. Consider the update phase first. A 
processor reads and writes only the position and velocity fields of all its 
assigned particles in this phase. However, its assigned particles are not contig- 
uous in the shared particle array. Suppose there is one array of size n (number 
of particles) per field or property. A double-precision three-dimensional posi- 
tion (or velocity) is 24 bytes of data, so several of these may fit on a cache 
block. Since adjacent particles in the array may be read and written by differ- 
ent processors, false sharing can result. For this phase, it is better to have a sin- 
gle array of particle records, where each record holds all information about 
that particle; that is, to organize data by particle rather than by field. 
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FIGURE 5.36 Alternative data structure organizations for record-based data 


Now consider the force calculation phase of the same application. Suppose 
we use an organization by particle rather than by field as above. To compute 
the force on a particle, a processor reads the position values of many other par- 
ticles and cells; it then updates the force components of its own particle. How- 
ever, the force and position components of a particle may fall on the same 
cache block. In updating force components, it may therefore invalidate the 
position values of this particle from the caches of other processors that are 
using and reusing them as a result of false sharing within a particle record, 
even though the position values themselves are not being modified in this 
phase of computation. In this case, it would probably be better if we were to 
split the single array of particle records into two arrays of size n each, one for 
positions (and perhaps other properties) and one for forces. The entries of the 
force array themselves could be padded to reduce cross-particle false sharing. 
In general, it is often beneficial to split arrays of records to separate fields that 
are used in a read-only manner in a phase from the fields whose values are 
updated in the same phase. Different situations or phases may dictate different 
organizations for a data structure, and the ultimate decision depends on which 
pattern or phase dominates performance. 

w Align arrays. In conjunction with the preceding techniques, it is often neces- 
sary to align arrays to cache block boundaries to achieve the full benefits. For 
example, given a cache block size of 64 bytés anid 8-byté fields, we may have 
decided to maintain a single array of particle records with x, y, z, fx, fy, and fz. 
To avoid cross-particle false sharing, we pad each 48-byte record with two 
dummy 8-byte fields to “fill a cache block. However, this wouldn't help if the 
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array started at an offset of 32 bytes from a page in the virtual address space, as 
this would mean that the data for each particle would now span two cache 
blocks, causing false sharing despite the padding. Even if a malloc call does 
not return data aligned to pages or blacks, alignment is easy to achieve by sim- 
ply allocating a little extra memory through malloc and then suitably adjust- 
ing the starting address of the array. 


As seen in the preceding list of techniques, the organization, alignment, and pad- 
ding of data structures are all important for exploiting spatial locality and reducing 
false sharing and conflict misses. Experienced programmers and even some compil- 
ers use these techniques. As discussed in Chapter 3, these locality and artifactual 
communication issues can be more important to performance than inherent com- 
munication and can cause us to revisit our algorithmic partitioning decisions for an 
application (recall strip versus block partitioning for the simple equation solver as 
discussed in Section 3.1.2, and see Figure 5.35[a]). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Symmetric shared memory multiprocessors are a natural extension of workstations 
and personal computers. A sequential application can run totally unchanged and yet 
benefit in performance by obtaining a larger fraction of a processor's time and by tak- 
ing advantage of the large amount of shared main memory and I/O capacity typically 
available on such machines. Parallel applications are also relatively easy to bring up, 
as all shared data is directly accessible from all processors using ordinary loads and 
stores. Gradual parallelization is possible by selectively parallelizing computation- 
ally intensive portions of a sequential application, subject to the dictates of Amdahl’s 
Law. For multiprogrammed workloads, a key advantage is the fine granularity at 
which resources can be shared among application processes and by the operating 
system, which can thus easily export a familiar, single-system image to each applica- 
tion. This is true both temporally, in that processors and/or main memory pages can 
frequently be reallocated among different application processes, and physically, in 
that main memory may be split among applications at the granularity of individual 
pages. Because of these appealing features, all major vendors of computer systems, 
from workstation suppliers like Sun, Silicon Graphics, Hewlett-Packard, Digital, and 
IBM to personal computer suppliers like Intel and Compaq, are producing and sell- 
ing such machines. In fact, for some of the large workstation vendors, these multi- 
processors constitute a substantial fraction of their revenue stream and a still larger 
fraction of their net profits because of the higher margins on these higher-end 
machines. 

The key technical challenge in the design of symmetric multiprocessors is the 
organization and implementation of the shared memory system, which is used for 
communication between processors in addition to handling all regular memory 
accesses. Most small-scale parallel machines found today use the system bus as the 
interconnect for communication, and the challenge then becomes how to maintain 
coherency of the shared data in the private caches of the processors. A large variety 
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of options are available to the system architect, including the set of states associated 
with cache blocks, the bus transactions and actions used, the choice of cache block 
size, and whether updates or invalidations are used. The key task of the system 
architect is to make choices that will both perform well on the data sharing patterns 
expected in workloads and make the task of implementation easier. Another chal- 
lenge is the design and implementation of efficient synchronization techniques that 


_are both high performance and flexible. 


As processor, memory system, integrated circuit, and packaging technology con- 
tinue to make rapid progress, questions arise about the future of small-scale multi- 
processors and the importance of various design issues. We can expect small-scale 
multiprocessors to continue to be important for at least three reasons. The first is 
that they offer an attractive cost-performance combination. Individuals or small 
groups of people can easily afford them for use as a shared resource or as a compute 
or file server. Second, microprocessors today are designed to be multiprocessor- 
ready, and designers are aware of future microprocessor trends when they begin to 
design the next-generation multiprocessor, so there is no longer a significant time 
lag between the latest microprocessor and its incorporation in a multiprocessor. As 
we saw in Chapter 1, the Intel Pentium Pro processor line plugs “gluelessly” into a 
shared bus. The third reason is that the essential software technology for parallel 
machines (compilers, operating systems, programming languages) is maturing rap- 
idly for small-scale shared memory machines. For example, most computer system 
vendors have efficient parallel versions of their operating systems ready for their 
bus-based multiprocessors. As levels of integration increase, multiple processors on 
a chip become attractive. While the optimal design points may change, the design 
issues that we have explored in this chapter are fundamental and will remain impor- 
tant with progress in technology. 

This chapter has explored many of the key design aspects of bus-based multipro- 
cessors at the “logical” level, involving cache block state transitions and complete 
(atomic) bus transactions. At this level, the design and implementation appears to 
be a rather simple extension of traditional cache controllers. However, much of the 
difficulty in such designs and many of the opportunities for optimization and inno- 
vation occur at the next lower level of protocol design and at the more detailed 
“physical” level. The next chapter goes down a level deeper into the design and 
organization of bus-based cache-coherent multiprocessors and some of their natural 
generalizations. 


EXERCISES 


Is the cache coherence problem an issue with processor registers? Given that regis- 
ters are not kept consistent in hardware, how do current systems guarantee the 
desired semantics of a program? 

Consider the following graph indicating the miss rate of an application as a func- 
tion of cache block size on a multiprocessor. As might be expected, the curve has a 
U-shaped appearance. Consider the three points A, B, and C on the curve. Indicate 
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2K 2 


under what circumstances, if any, each may be a sensible operating point for the 
machine (i.e., the machine might give better performance at that point rather than 
at the other two points). How would you\expect the shape and placement of the 
curve to differ for a uniprocessor? 


Miss rate 


Cache line size 


A B € 


Assume the following average data memory traffic for a bus-based shared memory 
multiprocessor: private reads—70%; private writes—20%; shared reads—8%; shared 
writes—2%. Also assume that 50% of the instructions (32 bits each) are either loads 
or stores. With a split instruction/data cache of 32-KB total size, we get hit rates of 
97% for private data, 95% for shared data, and 98.5% for instructions. The cache line 
size is only 16 bytes. 

We want to place as many processors as possible on a bus that has 64 data lines 
and 32 address lines. The processor clock is twice as fast as that of the bus, and the 
processor CPI is 2.0 before considering memory penalties. How many processors 
can the bus support without saturating if we use (a) write-through caches with 
write-allocate strategy? (b) write-back caches? Ignore cache consistency traffic and 
bus contention. The probability of having to replace a dirty block in the write-back 
caches on a miss that fetches a new block is 0.3. For reads, memory responds with 
data 2 cycles after being presented the address. For writes, both address and data 
are presented to memory at the same time. Assume that the bus is atomic and that 


processor miss penalties are equal to just the number of bus cycles required for 
each miss. 


For each of the memory reference streams given in the following, compare the cost 
of executing it on a bus-based machine that supports (a) the Illinois MESI protocol 
and (b) the Dragon protocol. Explain the observed performance differences in terms 
of the characteristics of the streams and the coherence protocols. 

stream 1: rl wl rl wl 12 w2 12 w2 13 w3 13 w3 

stream 2: rl r2 13 wl w2 w3 rl 12 13 w3 wl 

stream 3: rl 12 1313 wl wl wl wl w2 w3 


All of the references in the streams are to the same location: r/w indicates read or 
write, and the digit refers to the processor issuing the reference. Assume that all 
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caches are initially empty, and use the following cost model: read/write cache hit— 
1 cycle; misses requiring simple transaction on bus (BusUpgr, BusUpd)—60 cycles; 
and misses requiring whole cache block transfer—90 cycles. Assume all caches are 
write allocated. 


a. As miss latencies increase, does an update protocol become more or less pref- 


b. 


erable as compared to an invalidate protocol? Explain. 


In a multilevel cache hierarchy, would you propagate updates all the way to 
the first-level cache or only to the second-level cache? Explain the trade-offs. 


. Why is update-based coherence not a good idea for multiprogramming work- 


loads typically found on multiprocessor compute servers today? 


. To provide an update protocol as an alternative, some machines have given 


control of the type of protocol to software at the granularity of page; that is, a 
given page can be kept coherent either using an update scheme or an invali- 
date scheme. An alternative to page-based control is to provide special 
opcodes for writes that will cause updates rather than invalidates. Comment 
on the advantages and disadvantages. 


5.6 Given the following code segments, say what results are possible (or not possible) 
under sequential consistency (SC). Assume that all variables are initialized to 0 


before this code is reached. 


c. In the following sequence, first consider the operations within a dashed box 


to be part of the same instruction, say, a fetch&increment. Then, suppose they 
are separate instructions. Answer the questions for both cases. 
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a. Is the reordering problem due to write buffers, mentioned in Section 5.2.2, 
also a problem for concurrent programs on a uniprocessor? If so, how would 
you prevent it? If not, why not? . 

b. Can a read complete before a previous write in program order issued by the 
same processor to the same location has completed (for example, if the write 
has been placed in the writer's write buffer but has not yet become visible to 
other processors) and still provide a coherent memory system? If so, what 
value should the read return? If not, why not? Can this be done and still guar- 


antee SC? 


c. If we care only about coherence and not about sequential consistency, can we 
declare a write to be complete as soon as the processor is able to proceed past 
it? 

Are the sufficient conditions for SC necessary? Make them less constraining (a) as 
much as possible and (b) in a reasonable intermediate way, and comment on the 
effects on implementation complexity. 


Consider the following conditions proposed as sufficient conditions for SC: 


u Every process issues memory requests in the order specified by the program. 

w After a read or write operation is issued, the issuing process waits for the oper- 
ation to complete before issuing its next operation. 

@ Before a processor P, can return a value written by another processor P;, all 
operations that were performed with respect to P; before it issued the store 
must also be performed with respect to P;. 


Are these conditions indeed sufficient to guarantee SC executions? If so, say why. If 
not, construct a counterexample, and say why the conditions that were listed in the 
chapter are indeed sufficient in that case. [Hint: think about in what way these con- 
ditions are different from the ones in the chapter. ] 


Consider a four-processor bus-based multiprocessor using the Illinois MESI proto- 
col. Each processor executes a test@set lock to gain access to a null critical section. 
Assume the test&set instruction always goes on the bus and it takes the same time 
as a normal read transaction. The initial condition is such that processor 1 has the 
lock and processors 2, 3, and 4 are spinning on their caches waiting for the lock to 
be released. Every processor gets the lock once and then exits the program. Consid- 
ering only the bus transactions related to lock-unlock operations: 


a. What is the least number of transactions executed to get from the initial to the 
final state? 


b. What is the worst-case number of transactions? 
c. Repeat parts (a) and (b) assuming the Dragon protocol. 


What are the main advantages and disadvantages of exponential backoff in locks? 
Consider the test&set lock, the test-and-test@set lock, the ticket lock, and the 


array-based lock. How does the situation change if LL-SC is used instead of atomic 
instructions? : 
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Suppose all 16 processors in a bus-based machine try to acquire a test-and-test&set 
lock simultaneously (and only once each). Assume all processors are spinning on 
the lock in their caches and are invalidated by a release at time 0. 


a. How many bus transactions will it take until all processors have acquired the 
lock if all the critical sections are empty (i.e., each processor simply does a 
LOCK and UNLOCK with nothing in between)? 


b. Assuming that the bus is fair (services pending requests before new ones) and 
that every bus transaction takes 50 cycles, how long would it take before the 
first processor acquires and releases the lock? How long before the last pro- 
cessor to acquire the lock is able to acquire and release it? 


c. What is the best you could do with an unfair bus, letting whatever processor 
you like win an arbitration regardless of the order of the requests? 


d. Can you improve the performance by choosing a different (but fixed) bus 
arbitration scheme than a fair one? 


e. If the variables used for implementing locks are not cached, will a test-and- 
test@set lock still generate less traffic than a test&set lock? Explain your 
answer. 


For the same machine configuration as in Exercise 5.12(b) and assuming a fair bus, 
how many bus transactions and how much time is needed for the first and last pro- 
cessors to acquire and release the lock when using a ticket lock? Answer the same 
question for the array-based lock. 


For the performance curves for the test&set lock with exponential backoff shown 
in Figure 5.29, why do you think the curve for the nonzero critical section is a little 
worse than the curve for the null critical section? 

a. Why do we make the delay after an unlock d smaller than the size of the criti- 
cal section c in our lock experiments? What problems might occur in mea- 
surement if we used d larger than c? [Hint: draw timelines for two processor 
executions. ] 

b. How would you expect the results comparing lock algorithms to change if we 
used much larger values for c and d? 

a. Write pseudocode (high level plus assembly) to implement the ticket lock 
and array-based lock using (i) fetch&increment; (ii) LL-SC. 

b. Suppose you did not have a fetch&increment primitive but only a fetch 
&store (a simple atomic exchange). Could you implement the array-based 
lock with this primitive? Describe the resulting lock algorithm. 

Implement a compare&swap operation using LL-SC. 


Consider the barrier algorithm with sense reversal that was described in Section 
5.5.5. Would there be a problem if the UNLOCK statement were placed just after the 
increment of the counter rather than after each branch of the if condition? What 
would it be? 
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Suppose we have a machine that supports full-empty bits on every word in hard- 
ware. This particular machine allows for the following C code functions: 


ST_Special (loc, val) writes val to data location loc and sets the full bit. 
If the full bit was already set, a trap is signaled. 


int LD_Special(loc) waits until the data location’s full bit is set, reads the 
data, clears the full bit, and returns the data as the result. 


Write a C function swap(i,j) that uses these primitives to atomically swap the 
contents of two locations A[i] and A[j]. You should allow high concurrency (if mul- 
tiple processors want to swap distinct pairs of locations, they should be able to do 
so concurrently) and you must avoid deadlock. 


The fetch&add atomic operation can be used to implement barriers, semaphores, 
and other synchronization mechanisms. The semantics of fetch-and-add is such 
that it adds its second argument to the memory location in its first argument and 
returns the value of the memory location as it was before the addition. Use the 
fetch-and-add primitive to implement a barrier operation suitable for a shared 
memory multiprocessor. To use the barrier, a processor must execute BARRIER 
(BAR, N), where BAR is the barrier name and N is the number of processes that 
need to arrive at the barrier before any of them can proceed. Assume that N has the 
same value in each use of barrier BAR. The barrier should be capable of supporting 
the following code: 


while (condition) { 
Compute for a while 
BARRIER(BAR, N) ; 
} 


A proposed solution for implementing the barrier is the following: 


BARRIER(Var B: BarVariable, N: integer) 


{ 
if (fetch-and-add(B, 1) = N-1) then 
I fay (Os 
else 
while (B != 0) do {}; 
} 


What is the problem with this code? Write the code for BARRIER in a way that 
avoids the problem. 


Consider the following implementation of the BARRIER synchronization primitive, 
used at the end of each phase of computation of an application. Assume that 
bar.releasing and bar.count are initially zero and bar. lock is initially 
unlocked. 


Sepsuicie Joyshel ierqbiete “fo < 
LOCKDEC (lock) ; 
int count, releasing; 
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} bar; 


BARRIER (N) 

{ 
LOCK (bar.lock) ; 
bar.count++; 


Boies (aire COUM ta —Ie Nl) ee! 
bar.releasing = 1; 
bar.count--; 


} else { 
UNLOCK (bar.lock) ; 
while (! bar.releasing) 


LOCK (bar.lock) ; 
bar.count--; 


alien (loyekaveloybiale SS ON 
bar.releasing = 0; 
} 


} 
UNLOCK (bar.lock) ; 
} 


a. This code fails to provide a correct barrier. Describe the problem with this 
implementation. 


b. Change the code as little as possible so it provides a correct barrier implemen- 
tation. Either clearly indicate your changes on the code or clearly describe the 
changes. 


5.22 Consider migratory data: shared data objects that bounce around among proces- 
sors, with each processor reading and then writing them before another processor 
reads them. Under the standard MESI protocol, the read miss and the write both 
generate bus transactions. 


a. Given the data in Table 5.1, estimate the maximum bandwidth that can be 
saved when using upgrades (BusUpgr) instead of BusRdX. 


b. It is possible to enhance the state stored with cache blocks and the state tran- 
sition diagram so that such read operations that are shortly followed by writes 
to the same block can be recognized and so that migratory blocks can be 
directly brought in exclusive state into the cache on the first read miss (rather 
than in shared state). Suggest the extra states and the state transition diagram 
extensions to achieve this. Using the data in Tables 5.1, 5.2, and 5.3, compute 
the bandwidth savings that can be achieved. Are there any benefits other than 
bandwidth savings? Describe program situations where the migratory proto- 
col may hurt performance. 
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The Firefly update protocol eliminates the Sm state present in the Dragon protocol 
by suitably updating main memory on updates. Can we further reduce the states in 
the Dragon and/or Firefly protocols by merging the E and M states? What are the 
trade-offs? 


It has been observed that processors sometimes write only one word in a cache 
block. To optimize for this case, instead of using write-back caches in all cases, a 
protocol has been proposed with the following characteristics: (1) on the initial 
write of a block, the processor writes through to the bus and places the block in the 
cache in a new state called the reserved state; and (2) on a write for a block that is 
present in the reserved state, the line transitions to the modified state, which uses 
write back instead of write through. 


a. Draw the state transitions for this protocol, using the INVALID, SHARED, 
RESERVED, and MODIFIED states. Be sure that you show an arc for each of 
BusRd, BusWr, ProcRd, and ProcWr for each state. Indicate the action that the 
processor takes after a slash (e.g., BusWr/WriteBlock). Since both word- and 
block-sized writes are used, indicate FlushWord or FlushBlock. 


b. How does this protocol differ from the four-state Illinois protocol? 


c. Describe concisely why you think this protocol is not used on a system like 
“the SGI Challenge. 


Consider the case when a processor writes a block that is shared by many proces- 
sors (thus invalidating their caches). If the line is subsequently reread by the other 
processors, each will miss on the line. Researchers have proposed a read-broadcast 
scheme, in which if one processor reads the line, all other processors with invalid 
copies of the line read it into their second-level caches as well. Do you think this is 
a good protocol extension? Give at least two reasons to support your choice and at 
least one that argues the opposite. 


Classify the misses in the following reference stream from three processors into the 
categories shown in Figure 5.20 (follow the format in Table 5.4). Assume that each 
processor's cache consists of only a single four-word cache block and that words w0 
through w3 fall on the same cache block, as do words w4 through w7. 


_ Operation 
_ Number Py P2 P3 
1 3 st wO st w7 
2 Id w6 Id w2 
3 ld w7 
4 Id w2 Id wO 
5 st w2 
6 Id w2 
7 st w2 Id w5 ~ Id w5 
8 st w5 
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Number P, P>. P3 
9 id w3 Id w7 
10 Id w6 Id w2 
11 Id w2 st w7 
12 Id w7 
13 Id w2 
14 Id w5 
is Id w2 
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5.27 You are given a bus-based shared memory machine. Assume that the processors 
have a cache block size of 32 bytes and A is an array of four-byte integers. Now con- 
sider the following simple loop: 


for i < 0 to-16 
fOr te OO CO 9255. { 
A[{j] < do_something(A[j]); 


a. Under what conditions would it be better to use a dynamically scheduled 
loop? 
b. Under what conditions would it be better to use a statically scheduled loop? 


c. For a dynamically scheduled inner loop, how many iterations should a 
processor pick each time? 


5.28 You are writing an image processing program, where the image is represented as a 
2D array of pixels. The basic iteration in this computation looks like 


1mone al ey le feyoy ANa)zy!! 
LOG tie or leat OmlO 24 
newA[i,j] = (Ali,j-1]+A[i-1,j]+A[i,j+1]+A[i+1,j])/4; 


Assume A is a matrix of four-byte single-precision floating-point numbers stored in 
row-major order (i.e., A[i,j] and A[i,j+1] are at consecutive addresses in mem- 
ory). A starts at memory location 0. You are writing this code for a 32-processor 
machine. Each processor has a 32-KB direct-mapped cache, and the cache block size 
is 64 bytes. 

a. You first try assigning 32 rows of the matrix to each processor in an inter- 
leaved assignment. What is the actual ratio of computation to bus traffic that 
you expect (inherent or artifactual)? Assume that each loop iteration is four 
units of computation, ignore all other control and assignment operations, and 
state any other assumptions you use. 


b. Next you assign 32 contiguous rows of the matrix to each processor. Answer 
the question in part (a). 
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c. Finally, you use a contiguous assignment of columns instead of rows. Answer 
the same question now. 


d. Suppose the matrix A started at memory location 32 rather than 0. If you use 
the same decomposition as in part (c),'do you expect this to change the actual 
ratio of computation to traffic generated in the machine? If yes, will it 
increase or decrease, and why? If not, why not? 


5.29 Consider the following simplified n-body code using an O(N”) algorithm (i.e., com- 
puting all pairwise interactions among bodies, here molecules). Estimate the num- 
ber of misses per time-step in the steady state. Restructure the code using 
techniques discussed in the chapter to increase spatial locality and reduce false 
sharing. Try to make your restructuring robust with respect to the number of pro- 
cessors and cache block size. Assume 16 processors and 1-MB direct-mapped 
caches with a 64-byte block size. Estimate the number of misses for the restructured 
code. State all assumptions that you make. 


typedef struct moltype { 
double x_pos, y_pos, z_pos; /*position components*/ 
double x_vel, y_vel, z_vel;  /*velocity components*/ 
doubleixcfpiiyct,! cer /*force components */ 
} molecule; 


#define numMols 4096 
#define numProcs 16 
molecule mol [numMols] 


main () 
{ 
declarations 
for (time=0; time < endTime; time++) 
for (i=myPID; i < numMols; i+=numProcs) 


{ 
for (j=0; j < numMols; j++) 
{ 
x_f[i] += x_fn(position of mols i & j); 
y_f[i] += y_fn(position of mols i & j); 
z_f[i] += z_fn(position of mols i & j); 
} 
barrier (numProcs) ; 
for (i=myPID; i < numMols; i += numProcs) 
{ / 
write velocity and position components 
of mol[i] based on force on mol[i]; 
} 
barrier (numProcs) ; 
} 


Snoop-Based Multiprocessor 
Design 


The large differences we see in the performance, cost, and scale of symmetric multi- 
processors on the market rest not so much on the choice of the cache coherence 
protocol but rather on the design and implementation of the organizational struc- 
ture that supports the logical operation of the protocol. Protocol trade-offs are well 
understood, and most machines use a variant of the protocols described in the last 
chapter. However, the latency and bandwidth that is achieved with a protocol 
depend on the bus design, the cache design, and the integration with memory, as 
does the engineering cost of the system. This chapter examines the detailed physical 
design issues in snoop-based cache-coherent symmetric multiprocessors. 

While the abstract state transition diagrams for coherence protocols that we saw 
in Chapter 5 are conceptually simple, subtle issues arise at the implementation level. 
An implementation must contend with at least three related goals: correctness, high 
performance, and minimal extra hardware. The correctness issues arise mainly 
because actions that are considered atomic at the abstract level are not necessarily 
atomic at the hardware level. The performance issues arise mainly because we want 
to pipeline memory operations and allow many operations to be outstanding at a 
time (using different components of the memory hierarchy) rather than waiting for 
each operation to complete before starting the next one. Unfortunately, it is in 
exactly these situations that correctness is likely to be compromised, due to the 
numerous complex interactions between these events. The product shipping dates 
for several commercial systems, even for microprocessors that have on-chip 
coherence controllers, have been delayed significantly because of subtle bugs in the 
coherence hardware. Overall, the design of modern communication assists (control- 
lers) for aggressive cache-coherent multiprocessors presents a set of challenges simi- 
lar in complexity and form to those of modern processor design, which also allows a 
large number of outstanding instructions and out-of-order execution. We need to 
peel off another layer in the design of snoop-based multiprocessors to understand 
the practical requirements embodied by state transition diagrams. 

This chapter begins by enumerating the key correctness requirements for a cache- 
coherent memory system. A base design, using single-level caches and a one- 
transaction-at-a-time atomic bus, is developed in Section 6.2, and the critical events 
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in processing individual transactions are outlined. This section assumes an invalida- 
tion protocol for concreteness, but the main issues apply directly to update proto- 
cols as well. Section 6.3 expands this design to address multilevel cache hierarchies, 
showing how protocol events propagate up and down the hierarchy. Section 6.4 
expands the base design to utilize a split-transaction bus. In such a bus, a bus trans- 
action is split into request and response phases that arbitrate for the bus separately, 
so multiple transactions can be outstanding at a time on the bus and can be handled 
in a pipelined fashion. The section then brings together multilevel caches and split 
transactions. From this design point, it is a small step to support multiple outstand- 
ing misses from each processor since all transactions are already heavily pipelined 
and many take place concurrently. The fundamental underlying challenge through- 
out is maintaining the illusion of order as required by coherence and the memory 
consistency model. How this is done with each increasing level of design complexity 
is discussed in these sections. 

Once we understand the key design issues in general terms, we will be ready to 
study concrete designs in some detail. Section 6.5 presents two case studies, the SGI 
Challenge and the Sun Enterprise, and illustrates their performance with micro- 
benchmarks and our sample applications. Finally, Section 6.6 examines a number of 
advanced topics that extend the design techniques in functionality and scale. 


CORRECTNESS REQUIREMENTS 


A cache-coherent memory system must, of course, satisfy the requirements of coher- 
ence and preserve the semantics dictated by the memory consistency model. In par- 
ticular, for coherence it should ensure that stale copies are found and invalidated or 
updated on writes, and it should provide write serialization. If sequential consis- 
tency is to be preserved, it should provide write atomicity and the ability to detect 
the completion of writes. In addition, the design should have the desirable proper- 
ties of any protocol implementation, which means it should be free of deadlock and 
livelock and should either eliminate starvation or make it very unlikely. Finally, it 
should cope with error conditions beyond its control (e.g., parity errors) and try to 
recover from them where possible. 

Deadlock occurs when operations are still outstanding but all system activity has 
ceased. The potential for deadlock arises when multiple concurrent entities incre- 
mentally obtain shared resources and hold them in a nonpreemptible fashion, gener- 
ating a cycle of resource dependences. A simple analogy is in traffic at an intersection, 
as shown in Figure 6.1. In the traffic example, the entities are cars and the resources 
are lanes. Each car needs to acquire two lane resources to proceed through the inter- 
section, but each car is holding one and won't let it go. 

In computer systems, the entities are typically controllers arid the resources are 
buffers. For example, suppose two controllers A and B communicate with each other 
through buffers, as shown in Figure 6.2(a). A’s input buffer is full, and it refuses all 
incoming requests until B accepts a request from it (thus freeing up buffer space in A 
to accept requests from other controllers). But B’s input buffer is full too, and it 
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FIGURE 6.1 Deadlock at a traffic intersection. 
Four Cars arrive at an intersection and all proceed one 
= lane each into the intersection. They block one another 
ee ee ee since each is occupying a resource that another needs in 

rs A order to make progress. Even if each decides to yield to 
the car on its right, the intersection is deadlocked. To 
break the deadlock, some cars must retreat to allow 
others to make progress so that they too can then make 
progress. 
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FIGURE 6.2 Deadlock in a computer system. Deadlock can easily occur in a system if 
independent controllers with finite buffering need to communicate with each other. If 
cycles are possible in the communication graph, then each controller can be stalled waiting 
for the one in front to free up resources. The figure illustrates cases for (a) two and (b) three 
controllers. 


refuses all incoming requests until A accepts a request from it. Neither controller can 
accept a request, so deadlock sets in. To illustrate the problem with more than two 
controllers, a three-controller example is shown in Figure 6.2(b). To prevent dead- 
lock, it is essential to either avoid such dependence cycles or break them when they 
occur. 

A system is in livelock when no processor is making forward progress in its com- 
putation even though transactions are being executed in the system. Continuing the 
traffic analogy, each of the vehicles might elect to back up, clearing the intersection, 
and then try again to move forward. However, if they all repeatedly move backward 
and forward at the same time, there will be a lot of activity but they will end up in 
the same situation repeatedly with no real progress. In computer systems, livelock 
typically arises when independent controllers compete for a common resource, with 
each snatching it away from another before the other has finished with its use for the 
current operation. 
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Starvation does not stop overall progress, but is an extreme form of unfairness in 
which one or more processors make no progress while others continue to do so. For 
instance, in the traffic example, the livelock problem can be solved by a simple pri- 
ority scheme. If a northbound car is given higher priority than an eastbound car, the 
latter must pull back and let the former through before trying to move forward 
again; similarly, a southbound car may have higher priority than a westbound car. 
Unfortunately, this does not solve starvation: in heavy traffic, an eastbound car may 
never pass the intersection since a new northbound car may always be ready to go 
through. Northbound cars make progress whereas eastbound cars are starved. A 
possible remedy here is to place an arbiter (e.g., a police officer or traffic light) to 
orchestrate the resource usage in a fair manner. The analogy extends easily to com- 
puter systems. 

In general, the possibility of starvation is considered a less catastrophic problem 
than livelock or deadlock. Starvation does not cause the entire system to stop mak- 
ing progress and is usually not a permanent state. That is, just because a processor 
has been starved for some time in the past does not mean that it will be starved for 
all future time (at some point, northbound traffic will usually ease up and eastbound 
cars will get through). In fact, starvation is much less likely in computer systems 
than in this unmonitored traffic example, since it is usually timing dependent and 
the necessary pathological timing conditions usually do not persist. Starvation often 
turns out to be quite easy to eliminate in bus-based systems by having the bus arbi- 
tration be fair and using FIFO queues to access hardware resources. However, in 
scalable systems that we will see in later chapters, eliminating starvation completely 
can add substantial complexity to the protocols and can slow down common-case 
transactions. Many systems, therefore, do not completely eliminate starvation, 
though almost all try to reduce the potential for it to occur. 


BASE DESIGN: SINGLE-LEVEL CACHES WITH AN ATOMIC BUS 


In Chapter 5, we discussed how cache coherence protocols ensure write serialization 
and can satisfy the sufficient conditions for sequential consistency. We assumed that 
the bus was atomic, that operations from a given process were atomic with respect to 
one another, and that the memory operations that generate bus transactions were 
also atomic with respect to one another, from issue to completion even if they were 
from different processors. In this section, the assumptions are somewhat more phys- 
ically realistic. There is still a single level of cache per processor, and transactions on 
the bus are atomic. The cache can stall the processor while it performs the series of 
steps involved in a memory operation, so operations within a process are atomic 
with respect to one another. However, no further assumptions are made. The section 
discusses the basic issues and trade-offs that arise in implementing snooping and 
state transitions in such a system, along with new issues that arise in providing write 
serialization, detecting write completion, and preserving write atomicity. Subsequent 
sections consider more aggressive systems, including more complex cache hierar- 
chies and buses, as discussed earlier. In all cases, write-back caches are assumed, at 
least for the caches closest to the bus so they can reduce bus traffic. 


6.2.1 
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Several design decisions must be made even for this simple case of single-level 
caches and an atomic bus. First, how should we design the cache tags and controller, 
given that both the processor and the snooping agent from the bus side need access 
to the tags? Second, the results of a snoop from the cache controllers need to be pre- 
sented as part of the bus transaction; how and when should this be done? Third, 
even though the bus is atomic, the overall set of actions needed to satisfy a proces- 
sor’s memory operation uses other resources as well (such as cache controllers) and 
is not atomic, introducing possible race conditions. How should we design protocol 
state machines for the cache controllers given this lack of atomicity? What new 
issues arise with regard to write serialization, write completion detection, or write 
atomicity, as well as with regard to deadlock, livelock, and starvation? Finally, write 
backs from the caches can introduce interesting race conditions as well, and we 
must devise mechanisms to support atomic read-modify-write operations. We con- 
sider these issues one by one. 


Cache Controller and Tag Design 


Consider first a conventional uniprocessor cache. It consists of a storage array con- 
taining data blocks, tags, and state bits, as well as a comparator, a controller, and a 
bus interface. When the processor performs an operation against the cache, a por- 
tion of the address is used to access a cache set that potentially contains the block. 
The tag is compared against the remaining address bits to determine if the addressed 
block is indeed present. Then the appropriate operation is performed on the data 
and the state bits are updated. For example, a write hit to a clean cache block causes 
a word to be updated and the state to be set to modified. The cache controller 
sequences the reads and writes of the cache storage array. If the operation requires 
that a block be transferred from the cache to memory or vice versa, the cache con- 
troller initiates a bus operation. The bus operation requires the bus interface to 
perform a sequence of steps, which are typically the following: (1) assert request for 
bus, (2) wait for bus grant, (3) drive address and command, (4) wait for command 
to be accepted by the relevant device, and (5) transfer data. The sequence of actions 
taken by the cache controller is itself implemented as a finite state machine, as is the 
sequencing of steps in a bus transaction. It is important not to confuse these state 
machines with the state transition diagram of the protocol followed by each cache 
block. 

To support a snooping coherence protocol, the basic uniprocessor cache control- 
ler design must be enhanced. First, since the cache controller must monitor bus 
operations as well as respond to processor operations, it is simplest to view the 
cache as having two controllers, a bus-side controller and a processor-side control- 
ler, each monitoring external events from its side. In either case, when an operation 
occurs the controller must access the cache tags. On every bus transaction, the bus- 
side controller must capture the address from the bus and use it to perform a tag 
check. If the check fails (a snoop miss), no action need be taken: the bus operation 
is irrelevant to this cache. If the snoop “hits,” the controller may have to intervene in 
the bus transaction according to the cache coherence protocol. This may involve a 
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read-modify-write operation on the state bits or placing a block on the bus (or 
both). 

With only a single array of tags, it is difficylt to allow the two controllers to access 
the array at the same time. During a bus transaction, the processor will be locked 
out from accessing the cache, which will degrade processor performance. If the pro- 
cessor is given priority, effective bus bandwidth will decrease because the snoop con- 
troller will have to delay the bus transaction until it gains access to the tags. To 
alleviate this problem, a coherent cache design may utilize a dual-ported RAM for the 
tags and state or it may duplicate the tag and state for every block. The data portion 
of the cache is not duplicated since it is not accessed so frequently. If tags are dupli- 
cated, the contents of the two sets of tags are exactly the same, except that one is 
used by the processor-side controller for its lookups and the other is used by the 
bus-side controller for its snoops (see Figure 6.3). The two controllers can read the 
tags and perform checks simultaneously. Of course, when the state or tag for a block 
is updated (e.g., when the state changes on a write or a new block is brought into the 
cache) both copies must ultimately be modified, so one of the controllers may have 
to be locked out for a time. Machine designs can play several tricks to reduce the 
time for which a controller is locked out, for instance, in the above case by updating 
the processor-side tags only when the cache data is later modified rather than imme- 
diately when the bus-side tags are updated. The frequency of tag updates is also 
much smaller than that of tag lookups, so bus-side tag updates are expected to have 
little impact on processor cache access. 

Another major enhancement from a uniprocessor cache controller is that the con- 
troller now acts not only as an initiator of bus transactions but also as a responder to 
them. A conventional responding device, such as the controller for a memory bank, 
monitors the bus for transactions on the fixed subset of addresses that it contains 
and possibly responds to the relevant read or write operations after some number of 
“wait” cycles. It may even have to place data on the bus. The cache controller 
behaves similarly, only it is not responsible for a fixed subset of addresses but must 
monitor the bus and perform a tag check on every transaction to determine if the 
transaction is relevant. For an update-based protocol, the controller may need to 
snoop the new data off the bus as well. Most modern microprocessors already imple- 
ment such enhanced cache controllers so that they are “multiprocessor-ready.” 


Reporting Snoop Results 


Snooping introduces a new element to the bus transaction as well. In a conventional 
bus transaction on a uniprocessor system, one device (the initiator) places an 
address on the bus, all other devices monitor the address, and one device (the 
responder) recognizes it as being relevant. Then data is transferred between the two 
devices. The responder acknowledges its role by raising a wired-OR signal; if no 
device decides to respond within a time-out window, a bus error occurs. For snoop- 
ing caches, each cache must check the address against its tags, and the collective 
result of the snoop from all caches must be reported on the bus before the trans- 
action can proceed. In particular, one function of the snoop result is to inform main 
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memory whether it should respond to the request or whether some cache is holding 
a modified copy of the block so an alternative action is necessary. The questions are, 
When is the snoop result reported on the bus, and In what form? 

Let us focus first on the “when” question. Obviously, it is desirable to keep the 
delay as small as possible so that main memory can decide quickly what to do.’ The 
three major options are as follows: 


1. The design could guarantee that the snoop results are available within a fixed 
number of clock cycles from the issue of the address on the bus. This, in gen- 
eral, requires the use of a dual set of tags because the processor, which usually 
has priority, could be accessing the tags heavily when the bus transaction 
appears. Even with a dual set of tags, we may need to be conservative about the 
fixed snoop latency because both sets of tags are made inaccessible when the 
processor updates the tags; for example, in the E > M state transition in the 
MESI protocol.” The advantages of this option are that the design of main mem- 
ory is not affected, and the cache-to-cache handshake is very simple; the dis- 
advantages are extra hardware and potentially longer snoop latency. The 
Pentium Pro quads use this approach, with the ability to extend or defer the 
snoop phase when necessary (see Chapter 8), as do the HP corporate business 
servers (Chan et al. 1993) and the Sun Enterprise. 


1. Note that on an atomic bus there are ways to make the system less sensitive to the snoop delay. Since only 
one memory transaction can be outstanding at any given time, the main memory can start fetching the 
memory block regardless of whether it or the cache would eventually supply the data; the main memory 
subsystem would have to sit idle otherwise. Reducing this delay, however, is very important for a split- 
transaction bus, discussed later. There, multiple bus transactions can be outstanding, so the memory sub- 
system can be used in the meantime to service another request, for which it (and not the cache) may have 
to supply the data. 

2. Itis interesting that in the base three-state invalidation protocol we described, a cache block state is never 
updated unless a corresponding bus transaction is also involved. This usually gives plenty of time to up- 


date the tags. 
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2. The design could alternatively support a variable delay snoop. The main 
memory assumes that one of the caches will supply the data until all the cache 
controllers have snooped and have indicated otherwise. A handshake is 
required, but cache controllers do not have to worry about tag-access conflicts 
inhibiting a timely lookup, and the designer does not have to conservatively 
assume the worst-case delay for snoop results. The SGI Challenge multipro- 
cessors use a slight variant of this approach, where the memory subsystem 
fetches the data to service the request but then stalls if the snoops have not 
completed by that time (Galles and Williams 1993). 


3. A third alternative is for the main memory subsystem to maintain a bit per 
block that indicates whether this block is modified in one of the caches or 
not. This way, the memory subsystem does not have to rely on snooping to 
decide what action to take. The disadvantage here is the extra complexity 
added to the main memory subsystem. 


In what form should snoop results be reported on the bus? For the MESI scheme, 
the requesting cache controller needs to know whether the requested memory block 
is in other processors’ caches so that it can decide whether to load the block in 
exclusive (E) or shared (S) state. In addition, the memory system needs to know 
whether any cache has the block in modified state, in which case the memory need 
not respond. One reasonable option is to use three wired-OR signals, two for report- 
ing these aspects of the snoop results and one indicating that the snoop result is 
valid. The first signal is asserted when any of the processors’ caches (excluding the 
requesting processor) has a copy of the block. The second is asserted if any cache 
has the block in modified state in its cache. We don’t need to know the identity of 
that cache since it knows what action to take itself. The third signal is an inhibit sig- 
nal, asserted until all caches have completed their snoop; when it is deasserted, the 
requestor and memory can safely examine the other two signals. The full Illinois 
version of the MESI protocol is more complex because a block can be preferentially 
retrieved from another cache rather than from memory even if it is in shared state. If 
multiple caches have a copy, a priority mechanism is needed to decide which cache 
will supply the data. This is one reason why most commercial machines that use the 
MESI protocol limit cache-to-cache transfers. The Silicon Graphics Challenge and 
the Sun Enterprise use cache-to-cache transfers only for data that is in modified state 
in a cache, in which case there is a single supplier. The Challenge updates memory 
in the process of a cache-to-cache transfer, whereas the Enterprise does not update 
memory and uses the fifth, owned state of the MOESI protocol, as discussed in 
Chapter 5. 


Dealing with Write Backs 


Write backs complicate implementation since they involve an incoming block as 
well as an outgoing (modified) block that is being replaced, and hence two bus 
transactions. In general, to allow the processor to continue as soon as possible on a 
cache miss that causes a write back, we would like to delay the write back and 
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instead first service the miss that caused it. This optimization imposes two require- 
ments. First, it requires the machine to provide additional storage, a write-back 
buffer, where the block being replaced can be temporarily stored while the new block 
is brought into the cache and before the bus can be reacquired for a second transac- 
tion to complete the write back. Second, before the write back is completed, it is 
possible that we will see a bus transaction containing the address of the block being 
written back. In that case, the controller must supply the data from the write-back 
buffer and cancel its earlier pending request to the bus for a write back. This 
requires that an address comparator be added to snoop on the write-back buffer as 
well. We see in Chapter 8 that write backs introduce further correctness subtleties in 
machines with physically distributed memory. 


Base Organization 


Figure 6.4 shows a block diagram for our resulting base snooping architecture. Each 
processor has a single-level write-back cache. The cache is dual tagged so the bus- 
side controller and the processor-side controller can do tag checks in parallel. The 
processor-side controller initiates a transaction by placing an address and command 
on the bus. On a write-back transaction, data is conveyed from the write-back buffer. 
On a read transaction, it is captured in the data buffer. The bus-side controller 
snoops the write-back tag as well as the cache tags. Bus arbitration places the 
requests that go on the bus in a total order. For each transaction, the command and 
address in the request phase drive the snoop lookups in this total order. The wired- 
OR snoop results serve as acknowledgment to the initiator that all caches have seen 
the request and taken relevant action. 

Using this simple design, let us examine more subtle correctness concerns that 
either require the state machines and protocols to be extended or require care in 
implementation. These include nonatomic state transitions, serialization for coher- 
ence and consistency, deadlock, livelock, and starvation. 


Nonatomic State Transitions 


In the state transition diagrams in Chapter 5, the state transitions and their associ- 
ated actions were assumed to happen instantaneously or at least atomically. In fact, a 
request issued by a processor takes some time to complete, often including a bus 
transaction. While the bus transaction itself is atomic in our simple system, it is only 
one among the set of actions needed to satisfy a processor's request. These actions 
include looking up the cache tags, arbitrating for the bus, actions taken by other 
controllers at their caches, and the action taken by the issuing processor's controller 
at the end of the bus transaction (which may include actually writing data into the 
block). Taken as a whole, the set is not atomic. Even with an atomic bus, multiple 
requests from different processors may be outstanding in different parts of the sys- 
tem at a time, and it is possible that while a processor (or controller) P has a request 
outstanding—for example, waiting to obtain bus access—a request from another 
processor may appear on the bus and need some service from P, perhaps even for the 
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FIGURE 6.4 Design of a snooping cache for the base machine. We assume that each processor 
has a single-level write-back cache, an invalidation protocol is used, the processor can have only one 
memory request outstanding, and the system bus is atomic. To keep the figure simple, we do not show 
the bus arbitration logic and some of the low-level signals and buffers that are needed. We also do not 
show the coordination signals needed between the bus-side controller and the processor-side controller. 


same memory block as P’s outstanding request. The types of complications that arise 
are illustrated in Example 6.1. 


EXAMPLE 6.1 Suppose two processors P; and P2 cache the same memory block A in 
shared state, and both simultaneously issue a write to block A. Show how P, may 
have a request outstanding waiting for the bus while a transaction from Pz appears 
on the bus and how you might solve the complication that results. 


Answer Here is a possible scenario. P,’s write will check its cache, determine that it 
needs to promote the block's state from shared to modified before it can actually 
write new data into the block, and issue an upgrade bus request. In the meantime, 
P2 has also issued a similar upgrade or read-exclusive transaction for A, and it may 
have won arbitration for the bus first. P;’s controller will see the bus transaction 
and must downgrade the state of. block A from shared to invalid in its cache. 
Otherwise, when P>’s transaction is over, A will be in modified state in P's cache 
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and in shared state in P,’s cache, which violates the protocoi. But now the upgrade 
bus request that has P, outstanding is no longer appropriate and must be replaced 
with a read-exclusive request. Thus, a controller must also be able to check 
addresses snooped from the bus against its own outstanding request and modify 
the latter if necessary. (If there were no upgrade transactions in the protocol and 
read exclusives were used even on writes to blocks in shared state, the request 
would not have to be changed in this case even though the block state would have 
to be changed. These implementation requirements should therefore be consid- 
ered when assessing the complexity of protocol optimizations.) @ 


A convenient way to deal with the “nonatomic” nature of state transitions, and 
the consequent need to sometimes revise requests and actions based on observed 
events, is to expand the protocol state diagram with intermediate or transient states 
(the original protocol states that we have been discussing so far, such as MESI, will 
be referred to as stable states). For example, a separate state can be used to indicate 
that an upgrade request is outstanding. Figure 6.5 shows an expanded state diagram 
for a MESI protocol. In response to a processor write operation, for example, the 
cache controller begins arbitration for the bus by asserting a request for the bus 
(BusReq) and transitions to the intermediate S > M state. The transition out of this 
state occurs when the bus arbiter asserts a BusGrant signal for this device. At this 
point, the BusUpgr transaction is placed on the bus and the cache block state is 
updated. However, if a BusRdX or BusUpgr is observed on the bus for this block 
while in the S > M state, the controller treats its block as having been invalidated 
before this transaction and transitions to the I > M state. (We could instead retract 
the bus request and transition to the I state, whereupon the still pending PrWr 
would be handled again.) On a processor read from invalid state, the controller 
advances to an intermediate state (I > S, E); the next stable state to transition to is 
determined by the value of the shared line when the read is granted the bus. These 
intermediate states are not typically encoded in the cache block state bits, which are 
still the stable MESI states, since it would be wasteful to expend bits in every cache 
slot to indicate the one block in the cache that may be in a transient state. They are 
reflected in the combination of state bits and controller state. However, when we 
consider caches that allow multiple outstanding transactions, it will be necessary to 
have an explicit representation for the (multiple) blocks from a cache that may be in 
a transient state. 

Expanding the number of states in the protocol increases the difficulty of proving 
that an implementation is correct or of testing the design. Thus, designers seek 
mechanisms that avoid transient states. The Sun Enterprise, for example, does not 
use a BusUper transaction in the MESI protocol but uses the result of the snoop to 
eliminate unnecessary data transfers in the BusRdX. Recall that on a BusRdX the 
caches holding the block invalidate their copy. If a cache has the block in the modi- 
fied state, it raises the dirty line, thereby preventing the memory from supplying the 
data, and flushes the data onto the bus. No use is made of the shared line. The trick 
is to have the processor that issues the BusRdX snoop its own tags when the transac- 
tion actually goes on the bus. If the block is still in its cache in a valid state, it raises 
the shared line, which inhibits main memory. Since it already has the valid block, no 
cache can have it in modified state, and the data phase of the transaction is ignored. 
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FIGURE 6.5 Expanded MESI protocol state diagram indicating transient states for 
bus acquisition. The cache controller monitors the bus while arbitration is ongoing for its 
request. A conflicting transaction may change the transition between stable states. 


The cache controller does not need a transient state because, regardless of what hap- 
pens, it has one action to take—place a BusRdX transaction on the bus. 


6.2.6 Serialization 


| With the nonatomicity of memory operations issued by different processors, care 
must be taken in the processor-cache handshake to preserve the order determined by 
the serialization of bus transactions. For a read, the processor needs the result of the 
operation. To gain greater performance on writes, it is tempting to update the cache 
block and allow the processor to continue with useful instructions while the cache 
controller acquires exclusive ownership of the block—and possibly loads the rest of 
the block—via a bus transaction. The problem is that.a window is open between the 
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time the processor gives the write to the cache and the time the cache controller 
acquires the bus for the read-exclusive (or upgrade) transaction. As we have seen, 
other bus transactions (including writes) may occur in this window, which may 
change the state of this or other blocks in the cache. This can complicate write serial- 
ization for coherence (if the transactions are to the same block) as well as SC (if they 
are to other blocks). To provide write serialization or SC, these transactions must 
- appear to the processor as occurring before the write since that is how they are serial- 
ized by the bus and appear to other processors. Conservatively, the cache controller 
should not allow the processor issuing the write to consider the write complete and 
to complete other operations past it in program order until the read-exclusive trans- 
action occurs on the bus and makes the write visible to other processors. 

In fact, the cache does not have to wait until the read-exclusive transaction is fin- 
ished—that is, until other copies have actually been invalidated in their caches— 
before allowing the processor to continue; it can service read and write hits once the 
transaction is on the bus, as long as access to the block in transit is handled properly. 
The crux of the argument for coherence and for sequential consistency presented in 
Section 5.3 was that all cache controllers observe the exclusive ownership transac- 
tions (BusRdX or BusUpgr) generated by write operations in the same order and that 
the data is written in the cache immediately after the exclusive ownership transac- 
tion. Once the bus transaction starts, in our base design the writer knows that all 
other caches will invalidate their copies before another bus transaction occurs. The 
write is committed, that is, the position of the write in the serial bus order is com- 
pletely determined, regardless of further actions. The writer never knows exactly 
where the invalidation is inserted in the local program order of the other processors; 
it knows only that it is before whatever operation generates the next bus transaction 
and that all processors insert the invalidations in the same order. Similarly, the 
writer's subsequent local sequence of cache hits only becomes visible at the next bus 
transaction. This is all that is important to maintain the necessary orderings for 
coherence and SC, and it allows the writer to substitute commitment for actual com- 
pletion in following the sufficient conditions for SC. In fact, this basic observation is 
what makes it possible to implement cache coherence and sequential consistency 
with pipelined buses, multilevel memory hierarchies, and multiple outstanding 
operations per processor. Write atomicity follows the same argument as presented 
before in Section 5.3. 

This discussion of serialization raises an important but somewhat subtle point. 
Write serialization and write atomicity have very little to do with when the trans- 
actions that write data back to memory occur or with when the actual location in 
memory is updated. Either a write or a read can cause a write back if it causes a dirty 
block to be replaced. The write backs are bus transactions, but they do not need to be 
ordered. On the other hand, a write does not necessarily cause the new value to 
appear on the bus, even if it misses; it causes a read exclusive. What is important to 
the program is when the new value is bound to the address. The write completes, in 
the sense that any subsequent read will return the new or later value once the Bus- 
RdX or BusUpgr transaction takes place. By invalidating the old cache blocks, it 
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ensures that all reads that returned the old value precede the transaction. The con- 
troller issuing the transaction ensures that the new value is written in the cache after 
the bus transaction and that no other memory operations intervene. 


Deadlock 


A two-phase protocol, such as the request-response protocol of a memory operation, 
presents a form of protocol-level deadlock, sometimes called fetch deadlock (Leiser- 
son et al. 1996), that is not simply a question of buffer usage. While an entity is 
attempting to issue its request, it needs to service incoming transactions. In an SMP 
with an atomic bus, this situation arises when the cache controller is awaiting the 
bus grant: it needs to continue performing snoops and handling requests, which 
may require it to flush blocks onto the bus. Otherwise, the system may deadlock if 
each of two controllers has an outstanding transaction that the other needs to 
respond to, and both are refusing to handle requests. For example, suppose a BusRd 
for a block B appears on the bus while a processor P, has a read-exclusive request 
outstanding to another block A and is waiting for the bus. If P, has a modified copy 
of B, its controller should be able to supply the data to the current bus transaction 
(which does not require bus arbitration with an atomic bus) and change the state 
from*modified to shared while it is waiting to acquire the bus. Otherwise, the cur- 
rent bus transaction is waiting for P,’s controller while P)’s controller is waiting for 
the bus transaction to release the bus. 


Livelock and Starvation 


The classic potential livelock problem in an invalidation-based cache-coherent 
memory system is caused by all processors attempting to write to the same memory 
location at about the same time. Suppose that, initially, no processor has a copy of 
the location in its cache. A processor's write requires the following nonatomic set of 
events: its cache obtains exclusive ownership for the corresponding memory block 
(i.e., it invalidates other copies and obtains the block in modified state); a state 
machine in the processor realizes that the block is now present in the cache in the 
appropriate state; and the state machine reattempts the write. Unless the processor- 
cache handshake is designed carefully, it is possible that the block is brought into 
the cache in modified state, but before the processor is able to complete its write, the 
block is invalidated by a BusRdX request from another processor. The processor's 
write attempt misses again, and the cycle can repeat indefinitely. To avoid livelock, a 
write that has obtained exclusive ownership must be allowed to complete before the 
exclusive ownership is taken away. 

With multiple processors competing for a bus, it is possible that some processors 
may be granted the bus repeatedly while others may not and may become starved. 
Starvation can be avoided by using first-come-first-served service policies at the bus 
arbiter and elsewhere. These usually require additional buffering, however, so some- 
times heuristic techniques are used to reduce the likelihood of starvation. For exam- 
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ple, a count can be maintained of the number of times that a request has been denied 
and, after a certain threshold, action is taken so that no other new request is serviced 
until this request is serviced, or the request’s priority may be increased. 


Implementing Atomic Operations 


The last implementation aspect that we should understand for the base architecture 
before moving on to more realistic architectures is the implementation of atomic 
read-modify-write instructions, such as test&set and fetch&op, and the LL-SC 
primitives that can synthesize atomic operations (see Section 5.5). 

Consider a simple testGset instruction. It has a read component (the test) and a 
write component (the set). The first question is whether the test&set (lock) variable 
should be cacheable so the test@set can be performed in the processor cache or 
uncacheable so the atomic operation is performed at main memory. The discussion 
of synchronization in Section 5.5 assumed cacheable lock variables. This has the 
advantage of allowing locality to be exploited and, hence, reducing latency and traf- 
fic when the lock is repeatedly acquired by the same processor: the lock variable 
remains in modified state in the cache and no invalidations or misses are generated. 
It also allows processors to spin in their caches, thus reducing useless bus traffic 
when the lock is not ready. However, performing the operations at memory can 
cause faster transfer of a lock from one processor to another. With cacheable locks, 
the processor that is busy-waiting will first be invalidated, at which point it will try 
to access the lock from the other processor’s cache or from main memory. With 
uncached locks, the release goes only to memory (no invalidations are needed), and 
by the time it gets there the next busy-waiting read by the waiting processor is likely 
to be on its way to memory already, so it will obtain the lock from memory with low 
latency. Overall, traffic and locality considerations tend to dominate, and lock vari- 
ables are usually cacheable so that processors can busy-wait without loading the bus. 

A conceptually natural way to implement a cacheable testGset that is not satisfied 
in the cache itself is with two bus transactions: a read transaction for the test compo- 
nent and a write transaction for the set component. One strategy to keep this 
sequence atomic is to lock down the bus at the read transaction until the write com- 
pletes, keeping other processors from putting accesses (especially to that variable) 
on the bus between the read and write components. While this can be done quite 
easily with an atomic bus, it is much more difficult with a split-transaction bus: not 
only does locking down the bus impact performance substantially but it can raise 
deadlock complications if one of the transactions cannot immediately be satisfied 
without giving up the bus. 

Fortunately, better approaches are available. Consider an invalidation-based 
protocol with write-back caches. What a processor really needs to do is obtain exclu- 
sive ownership of the cache block (e.g., by issuing a single read-exclusive bus trans- 
action), and then it can perform the read component and the write component in 
the cache as long as it does not give up exclusive ownership of the block in between; 
that is, even on a nonatomic bus, incoming accesses from the bus to that block 
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would be buffered and hence delayed until the data is written in the cache. More 
complex atomic operations, such as fetch&top, must retain exclusive ownership 
until the operation is completed. 

An atomic instruction that is more complex to implement is compare&swap. It 
requires specifying three operands in a memory instruction: the memory location, 
the register to compare with, and the value/register to be swapped with the memory 
location. RISC instruction sets are usually not equipped for this. 

Implementing LL-SC requires a little special support. A typical implementation 
uses a hardware lock flag and a lock address register at each processor. An LL opera- 
tion reads the block but also sets the lock flag and puts the address of the block in 
the lock address register. Incoming invalidation (or update) requests from the bus 
are matched against the lock address register, and a successful match (called a con- 
flicting write) resets the lock flag. A store-conditional checks the lock flag as the 
indicator for whether an intervening conflicting write has occurred; if the flag has 
been reset, it fails, and if not, it succeeds. The lock flag is also reset (and the store- 
conditional will fail) if the lock variable is replaced from the cache, since then the 
processor may no longer see invalidations or updates to that variable. Finally, the 
lock flag is reset at context switches since a context switch between an LL and its 
store-conditional may incorrectly cause the LL of the old process to lead to the suc- 
cess of a store-conditional in the new process that is switched in. 

Some subtle issues arise in avoiding livelock when implementing LL-SC. First, we 
should in fact not allow replacement of the cache block that holds the lock variable to 
occur between the LL and the store-conditional. Replacement would clear the lock flag 
and could establish a situation in which a processor keeps trying the store-conditional 
but never succeeds because of continual replacement of the block between repeated 
LL and store-conditional operations. To disallow replacements due to conflicts with 
instruction fetches, we can use split instruction and data caches or set-associative 
unified caches. For conflicts with other data references, a common solution is to 
simply disallow memory-referencing instructions between an LL and a store- 
conditional. Techniques to hide latency (e.g., out-of-order issue) can complicate 
matters since memory operations that are not between the LL and the store- 
conditional in the program code may be between LL and store-conditional in the 
execution. A simple solution to this problem is not to allow reorderings of memory 
operations across LL or store-conditional operations. 

The second potential livelock situation would occur if two processes continually 
failed on their store-conditionals and each process's failing store-conditional invali- 
dated or updated the other process's block, thus clearing the lock flag. Neither of the 
two processes would ever succeed if this pathological situation persisted. This is 
why it is important that a store-conditional not be treated as an ordinary write and 
that it not issue invalidations or updates when it fails. 

Compared to implementing an atomic read-modify-write instruction, LL-SC can 
have a performance disadvantage since both the LL and the store-conditional can 
miss in the cache even when they are successful, if the LL loads the block in shared 
state, leading to two misses instead of one. For better performance, it may be desir- 
able to obtain (or prefetch) the block in exclusive or modified state at the LL so that 
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the store-conditional does not miss unless it fails. However, this reintroduces the 
second livelock situation: other copies are invalidated to obtain exclusive owner- 
ship, so their store-conditionals may fail without guarantee of this processor's store- 
conditional succeeding. If this optimization is employed, some form of backoff 
should be used between failed operations to minimize (though not completely elim- 
inate) the probability of livelock. 


MULTILEVEL CACHE HIERARCHIES 


The simple design presented in the preceding section was illustrative, but it made 
two simplifying assumptions that are not valid on most modern systems: single-level 
caches and an atomic bus. This section relaxes the first assumption and examines 
the resulting design issues. 

The trend in microprocessor design since the early 1990s has been to have an on- 
chip first-level cache and a much larger second-level cache, either on chip or off 
chip.* Many systems use on-chip secondary caches as well and an off-chip tertiary 
cache. Multilevel cache hierarchies would seem to complicate coherence since 
changes made by the processor to the first-level cache may not be visible to the 
lower-level cache controller responsible for bus operations, and bus transactions are 
not directly visible to the first-level cache. However, the basic mechanisms for cache 
coherence extend natyrally to multilevel cache hierarchies. Let us consider a two- 
level hierarchy, as shown in Figure 6.6, for concreteness; the extension to the multi- 
level case is straightforward. 

One obvious way to handle multilevel caches is to have independent bus snoop- 
ing hardware for each level of the cache hierarchy. This is unattractive for several rea- 
sons. First, the L, cache is usually on the processor chip, and an on-chip snooper 
will consume precious pins to monitor the addresses on the shared bus. Second, 
duplicating the tags to allow concurrent access by the snooper and the processor may 
consume too much precious on-chip real estate. Third, duplication of effort occurs 
between the L, and L, snoops since, most of the time, blocks present in the L; cache 
are also present in the L, cache; therefore, the snoop of the L; cache is unnecessary. 

The solution used in practice is based on this last observation. When using multi- 
level caches, designers ensure that they preserve the inclusion property, which 
requires the following: 


1. If a memory block is in the L, cache, then it must also be present in the 
L,cache. In other words, the contents of the L; cache must be a subset of the 
contents of the L, cache. 

2. If the block is in an owned state (e.g., modified in MESI or MOESI, shared- 
modified in Dragon or owned in MOESI) in the Ly cache, then it must also be 
marked modified in the L) cache. 


3. The HP PA-RISC microprocessors are a notable exception, maintaining a large off-chip first-level cache 
for many years after other vendors went to small on-chip first-level caches. 
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FIGURE 6.6 A bus-based machine containing processors with two-level caches 


The first requirement ensures that all bus transactions that are relevant to the L; 
cache are also relevant to the L, cache, so having the L, cache controller snoop the 
bus is sufficient. The second ensures that if a bus transaction requests a block that is 
in modified state in the L, or Lj cache, then the Lj snoop can determine this fact on 
its Own. 


Maintaining Inclusion 


The requirements for inclusion are not trivial to maintain. Three aspects need to be 
considered. First, processor references to the L; cache cause it to change state and 
perform replacements; these need to be handled in a manner that maintains inclu- 
sion. Second, bus transactions cause the L) cache to change state and flush blocks; 
these need to be forwarded to the first level. Finally, the modified state must be prop- 
agated out to the L, cache. 

At first glance, it might appear that inclusion would be satisfied automatically 
since all L, cache misses go to the L cache. The problem, however, is that two caches 
may choose different blocks or data to replace on a miss. Inclusion falls out automat- 
ically only for certain combinations of cache configuration. It is an interesting exer- 
cise to see what conditions in typical cache hierarchies can cause inclusion to be 
violated if no special care is taken (Baer and Wang 1988). Let us consider this before 
we look at how inclusion is typically maintained. For notational purposes, assume 
that the L; cache has associativity a,, number of sets nj, block size b,, and thus a total 
capacity of S) = a, Xb; Xn). The corresponding parameters for the L, cache are ap, 
Ny, by, and Sy. We also assume that all parameter values are powers of two. 


@ Set-associative L; caches with history-based replacement. The problem with 
replacement policies based on the history of accesses to a block, such as least 
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recently used (LRU) replacement, is that the L; cache sees a different history 
of accesses than L, and other caches, since all processor references look up the 
L; cache but not all get to lower-level caches. Suppose the L; cache is two-way 
set associative with LRU replacement, both L, and L, caches have the same 
block size (b, = by), and L, is k times larger than L, (nz = k x nj). It is easy to 
show that inclusion does not hold in this simple case. Consider three distinct 
memory blocks m;, mz, and m3 that map to the same set in the L, cache. 
Assume that m, and mj are currently in the two available slots within that set 
in the L; cache and are present in the L, cache as well. Now consider what 
happens when the processor references m3, which happens to collide with and 
replace one of m, and mj in the L) cache as well. Since the L, cache is oblivi- 
ous to the L; cache’s access history, which determines whether the latter 
replaces m or m), it is easy to see that the Ly cache may replace one of m, and 
m while the L) cache may replace the other. This is true if the L, cache is 
direct mapped or even if it is two-way set associative and m, and m, fall into 
the same set in it as well. In fact, we can generalize this example to see that 
inclusion can be violated if L, is not direct mapped and uses an LRU replace- 
ment policy, regardless of the associativity, block size, or cache size of the L, 
cache. 

@ Multiple caches at a level. A similar problem with replacements is observed 
when the first-level caches are split between instructions and data, even if they 
are direct mapped and are backed up by a unified second-level cache. Suppose 
first that the L, cache is direct mapped as well. An instruction block m, and a 
data block my that conflict in the L, cache do not conflict in the L, caches 
since they go into different caches. If m, resides in the Ly cache and m, is ref- 
erenced, m, will be replaced from the L, cache but not from the L, data cache, 
violating inclusion. This can be generalized to show that if multiple indepen- 
dent caches are backed up by even a highly associative unified cache below 
them, inclusion is not guaranteed (see Exercise 6.7[b]). 

@ Different cache block sizes. Finally, caches with different block sizes can violate 
inclusion. Consider a miniature system with direct-mapped, unified L, and L, 
caches (a, = ay = 1), with block sizes 1 word and 2 words, respectively (b, = 1, 
b> = 2), and number of sets 4 and 8, respectively (n) = 4, n2 = 8). Thus, the size 
of L, is 4 words, and word locations 0, 4, 8, . .. map to set 0, locations 1, 5, 9, 

. . map to set 1, and so on. The size of L, is 16 words, and word locations 
0&1, 16&17, 32&33, . . . map to set 0, locations 2&3, 18&19, 34&35,... 
map to set 1, and so on. It is now easy to see that while the Lj cache can contain 
the words at both word locations 0 and 17 at the same time (they map to sets 0 
and 1, respectively), the L, cache cannot because the words map to the same set 
(set 0) and they are not consecutive words (so a block size of 2 words does not 
help). Inclusion can be shown to be violated even if the L, cache is much larger 
or has greater associativity as long as the block size is different, and we have 
already seen the problems when the L, cache has greater associativity. 


Fortunately, in one of the most commonly encountered cases, inclusion is main- 
tained automatically. This is the situation in which the L, cache is direct mapped 
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(a, = 1), L, can be direct mapped or set associative (a) >= 1) with any replacement 
policy (e.g., LRU, FIFO, random) as long as the new block brought in is put in both 
L, and L, caches, the block size is the same (b) = b2), and the number of sets in the 
L, cache is equal to or smaller than in the L, cache (n =< np). Using such a configu- 
ration is one popular way to get around thé inclusion problem. 

However, many of the cache configurations used in practice do not automatically 
maintain inclusion on replacements. Instead, inclusion is maintained explicitly by 
extending the mechanisms used for propagating coherence events in the cache hier- 
archy. Whenever a block in the L, cache is replaced, the address of that block is sent 
to the L, cache, asking it to invalidate or flush (if dirty) the corresponding blocks 
(there can be multiple blocks if b) > bj). 

Enhancements are also needed to handle bus transactions and processor writes. 
Consider bus transactions seen by the L, cache. Some, but not all, of the bus trans- 
actions relevant to the L, cache are also relevant to the L; cache and must be propa- 
gated to it. For example, if a block is invalidated in the L, cache due to an observed 
bus transaction (e.g., BusRdX), the invalidation must also be propagated to the L; 
cache if the data is present in it. There are several ways to do this. One is to inform 
the L, cache of all transactions that were relevant to the L, cache and let it ignore 
the ones whose addresses do not match any of its tags. This sends a large number of 
unnecessary interventions to the L; cache and can hurt performance by making 
cache tags unavailable for processor accesses. A more attractive solution is for the L, 
cache to keep extra state (inclusion bits) with cache blocks, which record whether 
the block is also present in the L, cache. It can then suitably filter interventions to 
the L, cache at the cost of a little extra hardware and complexity. 

Finally, on an L, write hit, the modification needs to be communicated to the L, 
cache so it can supply the most recent data to the bus if necessary. One solution is to 
make the L; cache write through. This has the additional advantage that single-cycle 
writes are simple to implement (Hennessy and Patterson 1996). However, writes can 
consume a substantial fraction of the L, cache bandwidth, and a write buffer is 
needed between the L; and L, caches to avoid processor stalls. The requirement can 
also be satisfied with write-back L caches since it is not necessary that the data in 
the L, cache be up-to-date but only that the L, cache knows when the L, cache has 
more recent data. Thus, the state information for L cache blocks is augmented so 
that blocks can be marked “modified-but-stale.” The block in the L, caches behaves 
as a modified block for the coherence protocol, but data is fetched from the L, cache 
when it needs to be flushed to the bus. (One simple approach for the modified-but- 
stale state is to set both the modified and invalid bits.) Both the write-through and 
write-back L; cache solutions have been used in many bus-based multiprocessors. 


More information on maintaining cache inclusion can be found in (Baer and Wang 
1988). 


Propagating Transactions for Coherence in the Hierarchy 


Given that we have inclusion and we propagate invalidations and flush requests up 
to the L; cache as necessary, let us see how transactions percolate up and down with- 
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in a processor's cache hierarchy. The intrahierarchy protocol handles processor re- 
quests by percolating them downward (away from the processor) until either they 
encounter a cache that has the requested block in the proper state or they reach the 
bus. Responses to these processor requests are sent up the cache hierarchy, updating 
each cache as they progress toward the processor. Read responses are loaded into each 
cache in the hierarchy in the shared or exclusive state whereas read-exclusive 
responses are loaded into all levels, except the innermost (L,), in the modified-but- 
stale state. In the innermost cache, read-exclusive data is loaded in the modified state, 
as after the new data is written this will be the most up-to-date copy. 

Requests from the bus percolate upward from the external interface (the bus), 
modifying the state of the cache blocks as they progress. Requests that require a 
block to be flushed back to the bus can be divided into flush requests that cause the 
block to be invalidated as well and copy-back requests that don’t require invali- 
dation. These requests percolate upward until they encounter the modified copy, at 
which point a response is generated for the external interface. For simple invalida- 
tions, it is not necessary for the bus transaction to be held up until all the copies are 
actually invalidated. The lowest-level cache controller (closest to the bus) sees the 
transaction when it appears on the bus, and this serves as a point of commitment to 
the requestor that the invalidation will be performed in the appropriate order. The 
response to the invalidation may be sent to the requesting processor from its own 
bus interface as soon as the invalidation request is placed on the bus, so no 
responses are generated within the destination cache hierarchies. All that is required 
is that certain orders be maintained between the incoming invalidations and other 
transactions flowing through the cache hierarchy, which we shall discuss further in 
the context of split-transaction buses that allow many transactions to be outstanding 
at a time. 

Interestingly, dual tags are less critical when we have multilevel caches. The L, 
cache acts as a filter for the L; cache, screening out irrelevant transactions from the 
bus, so the tags of the L; cache are available almost wholly to the processor. Simi- 
larly, since the L, cache acts as a filter for the L) cache from the processor side 
(hopefully satisfying most of the processor's requests), the L, tags are almost wholly 
available for the bus snooper’s queries (see Figure 6.7). Nonetheless, many machines 
retain dual tags even in multilevel cache designs. 

With only one outstanding transaction on the bus at a time, the major correctness 
issues do not change much by using a multilevel hierarchy as long as inclusion is 
maintained. The necessary transactions are propagated up and down the hierarchy, 
and bus transactions may be held up until the necessary propagation occurs. Of 
course, the performance penalty for holding up the bus until a response is obtained 
is more onerous, so we are motivated to try to decouple these operations. Before 
going further down this path, let us remove the second simplifying assumption, that 
of an atomic bus, and examine a more aggressive, split-transaction bus. We first 
return to assuming a single-level processor cache for simplicity and then incorporate 
multilevel cache hierarchies. 
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SPLIT-TRANSACTION BUS 


An atomic bus limits the achievable bus bandwidth substantially, since the bus wires 
are idle from the time when the address is taken off the bus until the memory system 
or another cache supplies the data or response. In a split-transaction bus, transac- 
tions that require a response are split into two independent subtransactions—a 
request transaction and a response transaction. Other transactions (or subtrans- 
actions) are allowed to intervene between them so that the bus can be used while the 
response to the original request is being generated. Buffering is used between the 
bus and the cache controllers to allow multiple transactions to be outstanding on 
the bus waiting for snoop and/or data responses from the controllers. The advantage, 
of course, is that by pipelining bus operations the bus is utilized more effectively, 
and hence more processors can share the same bus. The disadvantage is increased 
complexity. 

As examples of request-response pairs, a BusRd transaction is now a request that 
needs a data response. A BusUpgr does not need a data response, but it does require 
an acknowledgment indicating that it has committed and hence been serialized. To 
ensure this acknowledgment does not appear on the bus as a separate transaction, it 
is usually sent down toward the requesting processor by its own bus controller when 
it is granted the bus for the BusUpgr request. A BusRdX needs a data response and 
an acknowledgment of commitment; typically, these are combined as part of the data 
response. Finally, a write back usually does not have a response. 

The major new issues raised by split-transaction buses are as follows: 


1. A new request can appear on the bus before the snoop and/or servicing of an 
earlier request are complete. In particular, conflicting requests (two requests to 
the same memory block, at least one of which is due to a write operation) may 
be outstanding on the bus at the same time, a case that must be handled very 
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carefully. Note that this is different from the earlier case of nonatomicity of 
overall actions despite using an atomic bus. There, a conflicting request could 
be observed by a cache controller before its request even obtained the bus, so 
the request could be suitably modified before being placed on the bus. Here, 
both request subtransactions have already appeared on the bus. Example 6.2 
illustrates the difference. 


2. The number of buffers for incoming requests and potential data responses 
from bus to cache controller is usually fixed and. small, so we must either 
avoid or handle buffers filling up. This is called flow control since it affects the 
flow of transactions through the system. 


3. Since requests from the bus are buffered, we need to revisit the issue of when 
and how snoop responses and data responses are produced on the bus. For 
example, are they generated in order with respect to the requests appearing 
on the bus or not, and are the snoop and the data part of the same response 
transaction? 


EXAMPLE 6.2 Consider the previous example of two processors P; and P2 having the 
block cached in shared state and deciding to write it at the same time 
(Example 6.1). Show how a split-transaction bus may introduce complications that 
would not arise with an atomic bus. 


Answer With a split-transaction bus, P; and Pz may generate BusUpgr requests that 
are granted the bus on successive cycles. For example, P2 may get the bus before it 
has been able to look up the cache for P,’s request and detect it to be conflicting. 
If they both assume that they have acquired exclusive ownership, the protocol 
breaks down because both P, and P2 now think they have the block in modified 
state. On an atomic bus, this would never happen because the first BusUpgr 
transaction would complete—snoops, responses, and all—before the second one 
got on the bus, and the latter would have been forced to change its request from 
BusUpgr to BusRdX. (Note that even the breakdown on the atomic bus discussed 
in Example 6.1 resulted in only one processor having the block in modified state 
and the other having it in shared state.) 


The design space for split-transaction, cache-coherent buses is large, and a great 
deal of innovation is ongoing in the industry. Perhaps the most critical issue from 
the viewpoint of the coherence protocol is how ordering is established and when 

‘snoop results are reported. Are they part of the request phase or the response phase? 
The position adopted in fact influences how conflicting operations can be handled, 
that is, the first major issue described earlier. Decisions about flow control (as well 
as conflicting operations) are affected by the number of outstanding requests per- 
mitted on the bus at a time. In general, a larger number of outstanding requests 
allows better bus utilization but requires more buffering and design complexity. The 
remaining high-level design decision is whether data responses need to be returned 
in the same order as that in which the requests are issued. The Intel Pentium Pro 
and DEC Turbo Laser buses are examples of the “in order” approach whereas the 
SGI Challenge and Sun Enterprise buses allow responses to be out of order. The lat- 
ter approach is more tolerant of variations in memory access times (memory may be 
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able to satisfy a later request quicker than an earlier one because of memory bank 
conflicts or off-page DRAM access) but is more complex. Let us first examine fully 
how one concrete example design resolves these issues and then discuss alternatives. 


An Example Split-Transaction Design 


The example is based loosely on the Silicon Graphics Challenge bus architecture, 
the Powerpath-2. It takes the following positions on the three design issues. Con- 
flicting requests are dealt with very simply, if conservatively: the design disallows 
multiple requests for a block from being outstanding on the bus at once. In fact, it 
allows only eight outstanding requests at a time on the bus, thus making the neces- 
sary conflict detection tractable. Limited buffering is provided between the bus and 
the cache controllers, and flow control for these buffers is implemented through 
negative acknowledgment, or NACK, lines on the bus. That is, if a buffer is full when a 
request or response transaction is observed, which can be detected as soon as the 
transaction appears on the bus, the transaction is rejected and NACKed; this renders 
the transaction invalid and asks the initiator to retry. Finally, responses are allowed 
to be provided in a different order than that in which the original requests appeared 
on the bus. It is the request phase that establishes the total (bus) order on coherence 
transactions; however, snoop results from the cache controllers are presented on the 
bus as part of the response phase, together with the data, if any. 

Let us examine this example bus architecture in more detail. We begin with the 
high-level bus design and how responses are matched up with requests. Then we 
look at the flow control and snoop result issues in more depth. Finally, we examine 
the path of a request through the system, including how conflicting requests are 
kept from being simultaneously outstanding on the bus. 


Bus Design and Request-Response Matching 


The split-transaction bus design essentially consists of two separate buses, a request 
bus for command and address and a response bus for data. The request bus provides 
the type of request (e.g., BusRd, BusWB) and the target address. Since responses may 
arrive out of order with regard to requests, there should be a way to match returning 
responses with their outstanding requests. When a request (command-address pair) 
is granted the bus by the arbiter, it is also assigned a unique tag (3 bits since the 
design allows eight outstanding requests). A response consists of data on the data 
bus as well as the original request tag on the 3-bit-wide tag lines. The use of tags 
means that responses do not need to use the address lines, keeping them available 
for other requests. The address and the data buses can therefore be arbitrated for 
separately. There are separate bus lines for arbitration as well as for flow control and 
snoop results. 

Cache blocks are 128 bytes (1,024 bits) and the data bus is 256 bits wide in this 
particular design, so four bus cycles plus a one-cycle turnaround time are required 
for the response phase. A uniform pipeline strategy is followed, so the request phase 
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FIGURE 6.8 Complete read transaction for a split-transaction bus. A pair of consecutive read 
operations is performed on consecutive phases, distinguished by shaded boxes. Each phase consists of 
five specific cycles: arbitration, resolution, address, decode, and acknowledgment. Transactions are split 
into three phases: address request (which uses the address bus), data request (which uses the data bus 
arbitration and related logic), and data response (which uses the data bus). 


is also five bus cycles: arbitration, resolution, address, decode, and acknowledgment. 
Overall, a complete request-response transaction takes three or more of these five- 
cycle phases—at the minimum an address request phase (which uses the address 
bus), a data request phase (which uses the data bus arbitration logic and obtains 
access to the data bus for the response subtransaction), and a data transfer or 
response phase (which uses the data bus). Three different memory operations can be 
in the three different phases at the same time. This basic pipelining strategy under- 
lies several of the higher-level design decisions. 

To understand this strategy, let’s follow a single read operation through to comple- 
tion, as shown in Figure 6.8. We begin with the address request phase. In the request 
arbitration cycle, a cache controller presents its request for the bus. In the request 
resolution cycle, all requests are considered, a single one is granted, and a tag is 
assigned. The winner drives the address in the following address cycle and then all 
controllers have a cycle to decode it and look up the cache tags to determine 
whether there is a snoop hit (the snoop result will be presented on the bus later). At 
this point, cache controllers can take the action that makes the operation visible to 
the processor. On a BusRd, an exclusive block is downgraded to shared; on a 
BusRdX or BusUpgr, blocks are invalidated. In either case, a controller owning the 
block as dirty knows that it will need to flush the block to the bus in the response 
phase. If a cache controller is not able to complete the snoop and take the necessary 
action during the address phase (say, if it is unable to gain access to the cache tags), 
it can inhibit the completion of this phase in the acknowledgment cycle until it com- 
pletes the snoop. (During the acknowledgment cycle, the first data transfer cycle for 
the previous memory operation can take place, occupying the data lines for four 
cycles; see Figure 6.8.) 

After the address request phase of the overall transaction, it is eave which mod- 
ule should respond with the data: the memory or a cache. The responder may 
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request the data bus during the arbitration cycle of the next 5-cycle phase. (Note 
that in this cycle a requestor also initiates a new request on the address bus.) The 
data bus arbitration is resolved in the next oycle, and in the address cycle the tag can 
be checked. If the target is ready, the data transfer starts on the acknowledgment 
cycle and continues for three additional cycles (i.e., into the data transfer or 
response phase). After a single turnaround cycle, the next data transfer (whose arbi- 
tration is proceeding in parallel) can start. The cache block sharing state (snoop 
result) is conveyed with the response phase, and state bits are set when the data is 
updated in the cache. 

As discussed earlier, write backs (BusWB) consist only of a request phase. They 
require use of both the address and data lines together and thus must arbitrate for 
simultaneous use of both resources. Finally, upgrades (BusUpgr) performed to 
acquire exclusive ownership for a block also have only a request part since no data 
response is needed on the bus. The processor performing a write that generates the 
BusUpgr is sent a response by its own bus controller when the BusUpgr is actually 
placed on the bus, indicating that the write is committed and has been serialized in 
the bus order. 

To keep track of the eight outstanding requests on the bus, each cache controller 
maintains an eight-entry table, called a request table (see Figure 6.9). Whenever a 
new request is issued on the bus, it is added to all request tables at the same index as 
part of the arbitration process. The index is the 3-bit tag assigned to that request 
during arbitration. (Requests are also buffered separately on their way to cache hier- 
archy.) A request table entry contains the address of the block associated with the 
request, the request type, the state of the block in the local cache (if it has already 
been determined), and a few other bits. The request table is fully associative, so all 
request table entries are examined for a match by both requests issued by the local 
processor and by other requests (using the address field) and responses (using the 
tag) observed from the bus. A request table entry is freed when a response to the 
request is observed on the bus. The 3-bit tag value associated with that request is 
reassigned by the bus arbiter only at this point, so there are no conflicts in the 
request tables. 


Snoop Results and Conflicting Requests 


Like the SGI Challenge, this example design uses variable delay snooping. The 
snoop portion of the bus consists of the three wired-OR lines discussed earlier: 
shared, dirty, and inhibit (which extends the duration of the current response 
phase). While it is determined at the end of the address request phase which module 
is to respond with the data, it may be many cycles before that data is ready and the 
responder gains access to the data bus. During this time, the snoop response is held 
in the request table, and other requests and responses may take place. To simplify 
matching snoop results with their requests, in this design the snoop results are pre- 
sented on the bus by all controllers at the time they see the actual response to a 
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FIGURE 6.9 Extension of the bus interface logic shown in Figure 6.4 to accommodate a split- 
transaction bus. The key addition is an eight-entry request table that keeps track of all outstanding 
requests on the bus. Whenever a new request is issued on the bus, it is added at the same index in all 
processors’ request tables. The request table serves many purposes, including request merging and en- 
suring that only a single request can be outstanding for any given memory block. 


request being put on the bus, that is, during the response phase. Write-back and 
upgrade requests do not have a data response, but then they do not require a snoop 
response either. 

Avoiding conflicting requests is easy: since every controller has a record of the 
pending transactions that have been issued to the bus in its request table, no request 
is issued for a block that has a transaction outstanding. Thus, even though the bus is 
pipelined, the operations for an individual location are serialized as in the atomic 
case. Writes are committed during the request phase, which affects the serialization. 
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Flow Control 


In addition to its use for incoming requests. from the bus, flow control may also be 
required in other parts of the system. The cache subsystem has a buffer in which 
responses to its requests can be stored, in addition to the write-back buffer discussed 
earlier. If the processor or cache allows only one outstanding request at a time, as we 
have been implicitly assuming, this response buffer is only one entry deep. The 
number of buffer entries is usually kept small anyway, since a response buffer entry 
contains not only an address but also a cache block of data and is therefore large. 
The cache controller provides flow control by limiting the number of requests it has 
outstanding so that buffer space is available for every response. 

Flow control is also needed at main memory. Each of the (eight) pending requests 
can generate a write back that main memory must accept in addition to the request 
itself. Since write-back transactions do not require a response, they can happen in 
quick succession on the bus, possibly overflowing buffers in the main memory sub- 
system. 

The SGI Challenge design provides separate NACK lines for the address and data 
portions of the bus since the bus allows independent arbitration for each portion. 
Before a request or response subtransaction has reached its acknowledgment cycle 
and completed, the main memory or any other processor can assert a NACK signal, 
for example, if it finds its buffers full. The subtransaction is then canceled every- 
where and must be retried. One common option, used in the Challenge, is to have 
the requestor for that subtransaction retry periodically until it succeeds. Backoff and 
priorities can be used to reduce bandwidth consumption for failed retries and to 
avoid starvation. The Sun Enterprise uses an interesting alternative for data transfers 
that encounter a full buffer. In this case, the receiver—which could not accommo- 
date the data on the first attempt—initiates the retry when it has enough buffer 
space. The original supplier simply keeps watch for the retry transaction on the bus 
and places the data on the data bus. The operation of the Enterprise bus ensures that 
the space in the destination buffer is still available when the data arrives. This guar- 
antees that data transfers will succeed with only one retry bus transaction. 


Path of a Cache Miss 


Given this example design, we are ready to examine how various requests may be 
handled and what race conditions might occur. Let us first look at the case where a 
processor has a read miss in the cache so that the request part of a BusRd transaction 
should be generated. The request first checks the currently pending entries in the 
request table. If it finds one with a matching address, it can take two possible 
courses of action, depending on the nature of the pending request: 


1. If the earlier request was a BusRd request for the same block, this is great 
news for this processor: the request needn't be put on the bus but can just 
obtain the data when the response to the earlier request appears on the bus. 
To accomplish this, we add two new bits to each entry in the request table, 
which say: Do I wish to obtain the data response for this request? Am I the 
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original generator of this request? In our situation, these bits will be set to 1 
and 0, respectively. The purpose of the first bit is obvious; the purpose of the 
second bit is to help determine in which state (exclusive versus shared) the 
data response will be loaded. If a processor is not the original requestor, then 
it must assert the sharing line on the snoop bus when it obtains the response 
data from the bus so that all caches will load this block in shared state and not 
exclusive. If a processor is the original requestor, it does not assert the sharing 
line when it obtains the response from the bus, and if the sharing line is not 
asserted at all, then it will load the block in exclusive state. 


2. If the earlier request conflicts with a BusRd (e.g., a BusRdX), the controller 
must hold on to the request until it sees a response to the previous request on 
the bus and only then attempt the request. The processor-side controller is 
typically responsible for this. 


If the controller finds no matching entries in the request table, it can go ahead and 
issue the request on the bus. However, it must watch out for a race condition of the 
type we discussed earlier. When the controller first examines the request table, it 
may find no conflicting requests, so it may request arbitration for the bus. However, 
before it is granted the bus, a conflicting request may appear on the bus, and then it 
may be granted the very next use of the bus. Since this design does not allow con- 
flicting requests on the bus, when the controller sees a conflicting request in the slot 
just before its own, it should (1) issue a null request (a no-action request) on the bus 
to occupy the slot it had been granted and (2) withdraw from further arbitration 
until a response to the conflicting request has been generated. 

Suppose the processor does manage to issue the BusRd request on the bus. What 
should other cache controllers and the main memory controller do? The request is 
entered into the request tables of all cache controllers, including the one that issued 
it, as soon as it appears on the bus. The controllers start checking their caches for 
the requested memory block. The main memory subsystem has no idea whether this 
block is dirty in one of the processor's caches, so it independently starts fetching this 
block. Now we have three different scenarios to consider: 


1. One of the caches may determine that it has the block in modified state and 
may acquire the bus to generate a response before main memory can respond. 
On seeing the response on the bus, main memory simply aborts the fetch that 
it had initiated, and the cache controllers that are waiting for this block load 
the data in a state based on the values of the snooping lines. If a cache con- 
troller has not finished snooping by the time the response appears on the bus, 
it will keep the inhibit line asserted and the response transaction will be 
extended (i.e., will stay on the bus). Main memory also receives the response 
since the block was dirty in a cache. If main memory does not have the buffer 
space needed, it asserts the NACK signal provided for flow control, and it is 
the responsibility of the controller holding the block dirty to retry the 
response transaction later. 


2. Main memory may fetch the data and acquire the bus before the cache con- 
troller holding the block dirty has finished its snoop and/or acquired the bus. 
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The controller holding the block dirty will first assert the inhibit line until it 
has finished its snoop and then assert the dirty line and release the inhibit 
line, indicating to the memory that, it has the latest copy and that memory 
should not actually put its data on the bus. On observing the dirty line, mem- 
ory cancels its response transaction and does not actually put the data on the 
bus. The cache with the dirty block will acquire the bus sometime later and 
put the data response on it. 


3. The simplest scenario is that no other cache has the block dirty. Main memory 
will acquire the bus and generate the response. Cache controllers that have 
not finished their snoop will assert the inhibit line when they see the response 
from memory, but once they deassert it, memory can supply the data. (Cache- 
to-cache sharing is not used for data in shared state in this system.) 


Processor writes are handled similarly to reads. If the writing processor does not 
find the data in its cache in a valid state, a BusRdX is generated. As before, it checks 
the request table and then goes on the bus. Everything is the same as for a bus read, 
except that main memory will not take the data response if it comes from another 
cache (since it’s going to be modified again by the writer) and no other processor can 
grab the data. If the block being written is valid but in shared state, a BusUpgr is 
issued. This requires no response transaction (the currently valid block is known to 
be in main memory as well as in the writer's cache); however, if any other processor 
was just about to issue a BusUpgr for the same block, it will now need to convert its 
request to a BusRdX as in the atomic bus. 


Serialization and Sequential Consistency 


Consider serialization to a single location. If a request subtransaction appearing on 
the bus is a read, no subsequent write appearing on the bus after the read should be 
able to change the value returned by the read. Despite multiple outstanding trans- 
actions on the bus, here this is easy since conflicting requests to the same location 
are not allowed simultaneously on the bus; the read response subtransaction will 
therefore precede the write request, and the read will complete before the write can 
affect the cached value. If the transaction appearing on the bus is a BusRdX or 
BusUpgr generated by a write operation, the requesting cache will perform the write 
into the cache array after the response phase and before issuing any other memory 
operations; subsequent (conflicting) reads to the block from any processor are 
allowed on the bus only after the response phase for the write, so they are guaran- 
teed to obtain the new value. (Recall that the response phase for a write operation 
may be a separate action on the bus, as in a BusRdX, or may be implicitly generated 
once the request wins arbitration, as in a BusUpgr.) 

Now consider the serialization of operations to different locations needed for 
sequential consistency. The logical total order on bus transactions is established by 
the order in which requests for the address bus are granted. Once a BusRdX or 
BusUpgr has obtained the bus, the associated write is committed. However, with 
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multiple outstanding requests on the bus, the invalidations are buffered as well, and 
it may be a while before they are actually applied to the cache (unlike in the atomic 
bus where this was assumed to happen immediately). Commitment of a write does 
not guarantee that the value produced by the write is already visible to all other 
processors; only actual completion guarantees that. (Performing with respect to a 
processor guarantees it for that processor.) Further mechanisms are needed to 
ensure that the necessary orders are preserved between the bus and the processor. 
Example 6.3 will help make this concrete. 


EXAMPLE 6.3 Consider the two code fragments shown below. What results for (A,B) 
are disallowed under SC? Assuming a single level of cache per processor and multi- 
ple outstanding transactions on the bus, and no special mechanisms to preserve 
orders between bus and cache or processor, show how the disallowed results may 
be obtained. Assume an invalidation-based protocol and initial values for A and B 
of 0 in both caches. 


Py P2 Py P2 
Too aa ra B I Nps wilh B=1 
Bea: nao IN rd B radaA 


Answer in the first example, on the left, the result not permitted under SC is (A,B) = 
(0,1). However, consider the following scenario. P;’s write of A commits, so it 
continues with the write of B (under the revised sufficient conditions for SC). The 
invalidation for B is applied to the cache of Pz before that for A because they get 
reordered in the buffers. Pz incurs a read miss on B and obtains the new value of 1. 
However, the invalidation for A is still in the buffer and is not applied to P2’s cache 
even by the time P2 issues the read of A. The read of A is a hit and completes 
returning the old value 0 for A from the cache. 

The example on the right does not require invalidations to be reordered to 
violate SC. The disallowed result is (0,0). However, consider the following scenario. 
P, issues and commits its write of A and then completes the read of B, reading in 
the old value of 0. P2 then writes B, which commits, so P2 proceeds to read A. The 
write of B appears on the bus (commits) after the write of A, so they should be 
serialized in that order and P2 should read the new value of A. However, the 
invalidation corresponding to the write of A by P, is sitting in P2's incoming buffer 
and has not yet been applied to P2's cache. P2 sees a read hit on A and completes 
returning the old value of A, whichis 0.. @ 


With commitment substituting for completion and multiple outstanding opera- 
tions being buffered between bus and processor; the key property that must be pre- 
served for sequential consistency is the following: a processor should not be allowed 
to actually see the new value due to a write before previous writes (in bus order, as 
usual) are visible to it. There are two ways to preserve this property: by not letting 
certain types of incoming transactions from bus to cache be reordered in the incom- 
ing queues; and by allowing these reorderings in the queues, but then ensuring that 
the important orders are preserved at the necessary points in the machine. Let us 
examine each approach briefly. 
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A simple way to follow the first approach is to ensure that all incoming transac- 
tions from the bus (invalidations, read-miss replies, write commitment acknowledg- 
ments, etc.) propagate to the processor in FIFO order. However, such strict ordering 
is not necessary. Consider preserving the desirable property just described with an 
invalidation-based protocol. Here, there are two ways for a new value to be brought 
into the cache and made available to the processor to read without it incurring 
another bus operation. One is through a read miss, and the other is through a write 
by that processor. On the other hand, writes from other processors become visible to 
a processor (even though the values are not yet available locally) when the corre- 
sponding invalidations are applied to its cache. For writes to be defined as previous 
to the operation that provides the new value, they must have appeared on the bus 
before the operation (or a previous bus transaction from that processor in the case of 
a write hit). Thus, the invalidations due to those writes are already in the incoming 
queue or applied to the cache when the relevant transaction appears on the bus and, 
hence, when its reply comes back. All we need to ensure, therefore, is that a reply 
(read miss or write commitment acknowledge) does not overtake an invalidation 
between the bus and the cache, that is, that all previous invalidations are applied 
before the reply is received by the cache. 

Note that incoming invalidations may be reordered with regard to one another. 
This is because the new value corresponding to an invalidation is seen only through 
the corresponding read miss, and the read-miss reply is not allowed to be reordered 
with respect to the previous invalidation. In an update-based protocol, on the other 
hand, the new value due to a write can be seen as soon as the incoming update has 
been applied. This means not only that replies should not overtake updates but that 
updates should not overtake updates either. 

An alternative is to allow incoming transactions from the bus to be reordered 
arbitrarily on their way to the cache but to ensure that all previously committed 
writes are applied to the cache (by servicing them from the incoming queue) before 
an operation from the local processor that will enable it to see a new value can be 
completed. After all, what really matters is not the order in which invalidations or 
updates are applied but the order in which the corresponding new values can be 
seen by the processor. There are two natural ways to accomplish this. One is to ser- 
vice the incoming invalidations and updates from the queue every time the proces- 
sor tries to complete an operation that places a new value in the cache. In an 
invalidation-based protocol, this means servicing the queue before the processor is 
allowed to complete a read miss or a write that generates a bus transaction; in an 
update-based protocol, it means servicing it on every read hit as well. The other way 
is to service the queue when a processor is about to actually access a value (complete 
a read hit or miss), if a new value (i.e., a reply or an update since the last time the 
queue was serviced) has indeed been applied to the cache. The fact that operations 
are reordered from bus to cache and a new value has been applied to the cache 
means that invalidations or updates may be in the queue that correspond to writes 
that are previous to that new value; those writes should now be applied before the 
read can complete. Showing that these techniques disallow the undesirable results in 
Example 6.3 is left as an exercise that may help make the techniques concrete. As we 
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will see soon, the extension of the techniques to multilevel cache hierarchies is quite 
natural. 

Regardless of which approach is used, write atomicity is provided naturally by the 
broadcast nature of the bus. The bus implies that writes are committed in the same 
order with respect to all processors and that a read cannot see the value produced by 
a write until that write has committed with respect to all processors (recall that the 
writing processor ensures this locally too). With the preceding techniques, we can 


substitute complete for commit in this statement, thus ensuring atomicity. The other 


major correctness issues—deadlock, livelock, and starvation—for a split-transaction 
bus are discussed after we have introduced multilevel cache hierarchies in this con- 
text. First, let us look at some alternative approaches to organizing a protocol with a 
split-transaction bus. 


Alternative Design Choices 


Alternative positions exist for request-response ordering, dealing with conflicting 
requests, and flow control other than the ones taken by our example (SGI 
Challenge-based) split-transaction bus design. For example, ensuring that responses 
are generated on the bus in order with respect to requests—as cache controllers are 
inclined to do—would simplify the design. The fully associative request table could 
be replaced by a simple FIFO buffer for the purpose of request-response matching 
(fully associative lookups may still be needed if conflicting requests are to be disal- 
lowed). As before, a request is put into the FIFO only when it actually appears on 
the bus, ensuring that all entities (processors and memory system) have exactly the 
same view of pending requests. The cache controllers and the memory system pro- 
cess requests in FIFO order. At the time the response is presented (as in the earlier 
design), if others have not completed their snoops, they assert the inhibit line and 
extend the transaction duration. That is, snoops are still reported together with 
responses. The difference is in the case where the memory generates a response first 
even though a processor has that block dirty in its cache. In the previous, unordered 
design, the cache controller that had the block dirty released the inhibit line and 
asserted the dirty line and arbitrated for the bus again later when it had retrieved the 
data from the cache. But now to preserve the FIFO order, this response has to be 
placed on the bus before the response to any later request. So the controller with the 
dirty block does not release the inhibit line but extends the current bus transaction 
until it has fetched the block from its cache and supplied it on the bus. Accomplish- 
ing this does not depend on anyone else having to access dhe bus, so there is no 
deadlock problem. 

Although FIFO request-response ordering is simpler, it can have performance 
problems. Consider a multiprocessor with an interleaved memory system. Suppose 
three requests A, B, and C are issued on the bus in that order and that A and B go to 
the same memory bank while C goes to a different one. Forcing the system to gener- 
ate responses in order means that C will have to wait for both A and B to be pro- 
cessed, though data for C will be available well before data for B is available because 
of B’s bank conflict with A. The behavior of main memory is the major motivation 
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for allowing out-of-order responses since caches are likely to respond to requests in 
order anyway. 

Keeping responses in order also makes it more tractable to allow conflicting 
requests to the same block to be outstanding on the bus, thus eliminating the need 
for the fully associative request table lookup as well as increasing bandwidth. Sup- 
pose two BusRdX requests are issued on a block in rapid succession. The controller 
issuing the later request will invalidate its block when it sees the earlier request, as 
before. The tricky part with a split-transaction bus is that the controller issuing the 
earlier request sees the later request appear on the bus before the data response that 
it awaits. It cannot simply invalidate its block in reaction to the later request since 
the block is in flight and its own write needs to be performed before a flush or inval- 
idate. With out-of-order responses, allowing this conflicting request may be difficult. 
With in-order responses, the earlier requestor knows its response will appear on the 
bus first, so this is actually an opportunity for a performance-enhancing optimiza- 
tion. The earlier requesting controller reacts to the later request by simply noting 
that the latter is pending. When its response block arrives, it updates the word to be 
written and “shortcuts” the modified block back out to the bus to serve as the 
response to the later request, leaving its own block invalid. This optimization 
reduces the latency of ping-ponging a block under write-write false sharing. 

If the delay from request to snoop result is fixed, conflicting requests can be 
allowed even without requiring data responses to be in order. However, since con- 
flicting requests to a block go into the same queue at memory as well, the data 
responses for these requests themselves usually appear in order anyway, so they can 
be handled using the shortcut method just described (this is done in the Sun Enter- 
prise systems). 

In fact, as long as a well-defined order can be identified among the request trans- 
actions, they do not even need to be issued sequentially on the same bus. For exam- 
ple, the Sun SparcCenter 2000 used two distinct split-transaction buses and the 
CRAY 6400 used four to improve bandwidth for large configurations. Multiple 
requests may thus be issued on a single cycle. However, a simple priority is estab- 
lished among the buses so that a logical order is defined even among the concurrent 
requests. 


Split-Transaction Bus with Multilevel Caches 


We are now ready to combine the two major enhancements to the basic protocol 
from which we started: multilevel caches and a split-transaction bus. The design we 
examine is a (Challenge-like) split-transaction bus and a two-level cache hierarchy. 
The issues and solutions generalize to deeper hierarchies. We have already seen the 
basic issues of request, response, and invalidation propagation up and down the 
hierarchy. The key new issue we need to grapple with is that it takes a considerable 
number of cycles for a request to propagate through the cache controllers. During 
this time, we must allow other transactions to propagate up and down the hierarchy 
as well. To maintain high bandwidth while allowing the individual units (e.g., con- 
trollers and caches) to operate at their own rates, queues are placed between levels 
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FIGURE 6.10 Internal queues that may exist inside a multilevel cache hierarchy. Each level of 
the hierarchy has input queues from above and below that it must service. An operation may produce a 
request or response to the adjacent levels. For example, a read request that misses in the L, cache is 
passed on to the L> cache (1). If it misses there, a request is placed on the bus (2). The read request is 
captured by all other cache controllers in the incoming queue (3). Assuming the block is currently in 
modified state in the L, cache of another processor, the request is queued for L, service (4). The L, 
demotes the block to shared and flushes it to the L, cache (5), which places it on the bus (6). The 
response is captured by the requestor (7) and passed to the L, (8), whereupon the word is provided to 
the processor. 


of the hierarchy as well. However, this raises a family of questions related to dead- 
lock and serialization. 

A simple multilevel cache organization is shown in Figure 6.10. Assume that a 
processor can have only one request outstanding at a time, so there are no queues 
between the processor and first-level cache. One concern with such queue structures 
is deadlock. To avoid the fetch deadlock problem discussed earlier, an L, cache needs 
to be able to buffer incoming requests or responses while it has a request outstanding 
(as before) so that the bus may be freed up. With one outstanding request per proces- 
sor, the incoming queues between the bus and the L, cache need to be large enough 
to hold the number of requests that can be outstanding on the bus from other proces- 
sors plus a response to its own request. This takes care of the case where all requests 
are destined for a given cache while that cache has a request outstanding. If the 
queues are made smaller than this to conserve real estate, bus requests are NACKed 
when room is not available to enqueue them. This discussion applies to single-level 
or multilevel cache hierarchies with a split-transaction bus. One slot in the bus-to-L, 
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and in the L5-to-L, queues is reserved for the response to the processor's outstanding 
request so that each processor can always drain its outstanding responses. If NACKs 
are used, the bus arbitration needs to include a mechanism, such as a simple priority 
scheme, to ensure forward progress under heavy contention. 

In addition to fetch deadlock, classical buffer deadlock can occur within the mul- 
tilevel cache hierarchy as well. For example, suppose there is a queue in each direc- 
tion between the L; and L, cache, both of which are write-back caches, and each 
queue can hold one entry. It is possible that the L; — Lz queue holds an outgoing 
read request, which can be satisfied in the L) cache but will generate a reply to Lj), 
and the L, —> L, queue holds an incoming read request, which can be satisfied in the 
L, cache but will generate a reply to L). We now have a classical circular buffer 
dependence, and hence deadlock. Note that this problem occurs only in hierarchies 
in which a higher-level cache (closer to the processor) than the one closest to the 
bus is a write-back cache. Otherwise, incoming requests do not generate replies 
from higher-level caches, so there is no circularity and no buffer deadlock problem 
(recall that invalidations are acknowledged implicitly from the bus itself and do not 
need acknowledgments from the caches). 

A hardware-intensive way to deal with this buffer deadlock problem in a multi- 
level write-back cache hierarchy is to limit the number of outstanding requests from 
processors and then provide enough buffering for incoming requests and responses 
at each level. However, this requires a lot of real estate and is not scalable. Each 
request may need two outgoing buffer entries—one for the request and one for the 
write back it might generate. With a large number of outstanding bus transactions 
being allowed, the incoming buffers may need to have many entries as well. An 
alternative way uses a general deadlock avoidance technique for situations with lim- 
ited buffering, which we discuss more fully in Chapter 7 in the context of systems 
with physically distributed: memory, where the problem is more acute. The basic 
idea is to separate the operations that flow through the buffers and communication 
medium into requests and responses. An operation is classified as a response if it 
does not generate any further operations but is simply sunk by its destination. A 
request may generate a response, but no operation may generate another request 
(although in this case a request may be transferred to the next level of the hierarchy, 
initiating a new request-response pair and ending the first request, if it does not gen- 
erate a response at the original level). With this classification, we can avoid deadlock 
if we provide separate queues for requests and responses in each direction and ensure 
that responses are always extracted (sunk) from the queues, thus allowing requests 
to make progress as well. After we discuss this technique in Chapter 7, we apply it to 
this particular situation with multilevel write-back caches in the exercises. 

There are other potential deadlock considerations. For example, if the number of 
outstanding transactions on the bus is smaller than the number of outstanding 
requests allowed by the caches, it may be important for a response from a processor's 
cache to get to the bus before new outgoing requests from it are allowed. Otherwise, 
the existing requests may never be satisfied and there will be no progress. The out- 


going queue or queues must be able to support responses bypassing requests when 
necessary. 


6.4.9 
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Other than deadlock, a concern with these queue structures is maintaining 
sequential consistency. With multilevel caches, it is all the more important that the 
bus not wait for an invalidation to reach all the way up to the first-level cache and 
return a reply; it should instead consider the write committed when it has been 
placed on the bus and hence in the input queue to the lowest-level cache. The sepa- 
ration of commitment and completion is even greater in this case. However, the 
techniques discussed for single-level caches extend naturally to this case: we simply 
apply them at each level of the cache hierarchy. Thus, in an invalidation-based pro- 
tocol, the first technique extends to ensuring at each level of the hierarchy that 
replies are not reordered with respect to invalidations in the incoming queues to that 
level (replies from a lower-level cache to a higher-level cache are treated as replies, 
too, for this purpose). The second technique extends to either not letting an outgo- 
ing memory operation proceed past a level of the hierarchy before the incoming 
invalidations to that level are applied there or draining the incoming invalidations to 
a level if a reply has been applied to that level since the last drain. 


Supporting Multiple Outstanding Misses from a Processor 


Although we have examined split-transaction buses, we have implicitly assumed so 
far that a given processor can have only one outstanding memory request at a time. 
This assumption is simplistic for modern processors, which permit multiple out- 
standing requests to tolerate the latency of cache misses even on uniprocessor sys- 
tems. Whereas allowing multiple outstanding references from a processor improves 
performance, it can also complicate semantics since memory accesses from the same 
processor may complete in a different order in the memory system than that in 
which they were issued. 

One example of multiple outstanding references is the use of a write buffer. Since 
we would like to let the processor proceed to other computation and even memory 
operations after it issues a write, we put the write in the write buffer. Until the write 
is serialized, it should not be made visible since, otherwise, it may violate write seri- 
alization and coherence. One possibility is to write it into the local cache but not 
make it available until exclusive ownership is obtained (i.e., not let the cache re- 
spond to requests for it until then). The more common approach is to keep it in the 
write buffer and put it in the cache (making it available to other processors through 
the bus) only when exclusive ownership is obtained. 

Most processors use write buffers more aggressively, issuing a sequence of writes 
in rapid succession into the write buffer without stalling the processor. In a unipro- 
cessor, this approach is very effective as long as reads check the write buffer to 
satisfy dependences. The problem in the multiprocessor case is that, in general, the 
processor cannot be allowed to proceed with (or at least complete) memory opera- 
tions past the write until the exclusive ownership transaction for the block has been 
placed on the bus and hence serialized. However, there are special cases where the 
processor can issue a sequence of writes and consider them complete without stall- 
ing. One example is if it can be determined that the writes are to blocks that are in 
the local cache in modified state. Then they can be buffered between the processor 
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and the cache as long as the cache processes the writes before servicing a request 
from the bus side (to the same block for coherence and to any block for SC). An 
important special case exists in which a sequence of writes can be buffered regard- 
less of the cache state: the writes are all to the same block and no other memory 
operations from that processor are interspersed between those writes in the program 
order. The writes may be coalesced while the controller is obtaining the bus for the 
read-exclusive transaction. When that transaction occurs, it makes the entire se- 
quence of writes visible at once. The behavior is the same as if the writes were per- 
formed locally as hits after the bus transaction but before the next one. Note that 
there is no problem with sequences of write backs since the protocol does not re- 
quire them to be ordered. 

More generally, to satisfy the sufficient conditions for sequential consistency, a 
processor having the ability to proceed past outstanding write, and even read, opera- 
tions raises the question of which entity should wait to “issue” an operation until 
the previous one in program order completes. Forcing the processor itself to wait 
can eliminate any benefits of the sophisticated processor mechanisms (such as write 
buffers and out-of-order execution). Instead, since the issue is visibility, the buffers 
that hold the outstanding operations—such as the write buffer or the reorder buffer 
in dynamically scheduled out-of-order execution processors—can serve this pur- 
pose. The processor can issue the next operation right after the previous one, and 
the buffers take charge of making sure that write operations are not visible to the 
memory and interconnect systems (i.e., not issuing them to the externally visible 
memory system) until the appropriate time or that read operations are not allowed 
to complete out of program order with respect to the commitment of outstanding 
writes even though the processor may issue and execute them out of order. The 
mechanisms needed in the buffers are often already available for the purpose of pro- 
viding precise interrupts in uniprocessors, and we will discuss them in later chap- 
ters. Of course, simpler processors that do not proceed past reads or writes make it 
easier to maintain sequential consistency. Further semantic implications of multiple 
outstanding references for memory consistency models are discussed when we 
examine consistency models in detail in Chapter 9. 

From a design perspective, exploiting multiple outstanding references most effec- 
tively requires that the caches allow multiple cache misses to be outstanding at a 
time so that the latencies of these misses can be overlapped. This in turn requires 
that either the cache or some auxiliary data structure keep track of the outstanding 
misses, which can be quite complex since the responses may return out of order. 
Caches that allow multiple outstanding misses are called lockup-free caches (Kroft 
1981), as opposed to blocking caches that allow only one outstanding miss. We 
discuss the design of lockup-free caches when we discuss latency tolerance in 
Chapter 11. 

Finally, consider the interactions with split-transaction buses and multilevel 
cache hierarchies and the requirements for deadlock avoidance. Given a design that 
supports a split-transaction bus and a multilevel cache hierarchy, the extensions 
needed to support multiple outstanding operations per processor are few and are 
mostly for performance. We simply need to provide deeper request queues from the 
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processor to the bus (the request queues pointing downward in Figure 6.10), so that 
the multiple outstanding requests can be buffered and the processor or cache does 
not stall. It may also be useful to have deeper response queues and more write-back 
and other types of buffers, since the system now affords more concurrency. As long 
as deadlock is handled by separating requests from replies and providing them with 
~ logically separate buffers, the exact length of any of these queues is not critical for 
correctness. The reason for so few changes is that the lockup-free caches themselves 
perform the complex task of merging requests and managing replies to the same 
block, so to the caches and the bus subsystem below, it simply appears that multiple 
requests to distinct blocks are coming from the processor. Some potential fetch 
deadlock scenarios might become exposed that do not arise with only one outstand- 
ing request per processor; for example, we may now see the situation where the 
number of requests outstanding from all processors is more than the bus can take, so 
we have to ensure responses can bypass requests on the way out. Nevertheless, the 
support discussed earlier for multiple outstanding transactions on split-transaction 
buses makes the rest of the system capable of handling multiple requests from a pro- 
cessor without deadlock. 


CASE STUDIES: SGI CHALLENGE 
AND SUN ENTERPRISE 6000 


This section places the general design and implementation issues discussed in the 
preceding sections into a concrete setting by describing two bus-based multiproces- 
sor systems—the SGI Challenge and the Sun Enterprise 6000. It focuses less on log- 
ical issues and more on the organizational and engineering issues as manifested in 
these real systems. It illustrates how two systems take very different positions on 
these issues. 

The SGI Challenge is designed to support up to 36 MIPS R4400 processors (peak 
2.7 GFLOPS total) or up to 18 MIPS R8000 processors (peak 5.4 GFLOPS). Both 
systems use the same system bus, the Powerpath-2 bus, which provides a peak band- 
width of 1.2 GB/s. The Challenge supports up to 16 GB of eight-way interleaved 
main memory and up to four PowerChannel-2 I/O buses. Each I/O bus provides a 
peak bandwidth of 320 MB/s and can support multiple Ethernet connections, VME/ 
SCSI buses, graphics cards, and other peripherals. The total disk storage on the sys- 
tem can be several terabytes. The operating system is a variant of SVR4 UNIX called 
IRIX; it is a symmetric multiprocessor kernel in that any of the operating system’s 
tasks can be done on any of the processors in the system. Figure 6.11 presents a 
high-level diagram of the SGI Challenge system organization. 

The Sun Enterprise 6000, introduced later than the Challenge, is designed to sup- 
port up to 30 UltraSparc processors (peak 9 GFLOPs). The Gigaplane system bus 
provides a peak bandwidth of 2.67 GB/s, and the system can support up to 30 GB of 
up to 16-way interleaved memory. The 16 slots in the machine can be populated 
with a mix of processing boards and I/O boards, as long as at least one of each is 
present. Each processing board has two CPU modules and two (512-bit-wide) mem- 
ory banks of up to 1 GB each, so the memory capacity and bandwidth scales with the 
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FIGURE 6.11. The SGI Challenge multiprocessor. With 4 processors per board, the 36 processors 
consume nine bus slots. The Challenge can support up to 16 GB of eight-way interleaved main memory. 
The I/O boards each provide a separate 320-MB/s I/O bus, to which other standard buses and devices 
interface. The system bus has a separate 40-bit address path and a 256-bit datapath, plus command, 
and other signals, and supports a peak bandwidth of 1.2 GB/s. The bus is split transaction, and up to 
eight requests can be outstanding on the bus at any given time. Photo: CHALLENGE is a trademark of 
Silicon Graphics, Inc. 


number of processors. Although some memory is physically local to a pair of proces- 
sors, all of memory is accessed through the system bus and hence is of uniform 
access time. The board containing the memory for a particular address is called the 
home board of the address. Each I/O card provides two independent 64-bit x 25-MHz 
SBUS I/O buses, so the I/O bandwidth scales with the number of I/O cards. The total 
disk storage can be tens of terabytes. The operating system is Solaris UNIX. Figure 
6.12 shows a block diagram of the Sun Enterprise system. 

The next few subsections describe the SGI Challenge architecture and character- 
ize some of its performance attributes. The following subsections do the same for 
the Sun Enterprise 6000. 
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FIGURE 6.12 The Sun Enterprise 6000 multiprocessor. The system provides 16 bus slots that can 
be occupied by either processor or I/O boards, but there must be at least one of each. The processor 
board contains two processors and two banks of memory, which are uniformly accessible to all boards. 
The I/O board provides connectors for multiple independent peripheral buses and appears like another 
cache controller on the system bus. The split-transaction bus allows up to 112 outstanding transactions 
at a time. 


6.5.1 SGI Powerpath-2 System Bus 


The system bus forms the core interconnect for all components in the system. As a 
result, its design is affected by the requirements of all other components, and design 
choices made for it affect the design of other components in turn. The design choices 
for buses include multiplexed versus nonmultiplexed address and data buses, a wide 
(e.g., 256- or 128-bit) versus narrower (64-bit) data bus, clock rate of the bus 
(affected by signaling technology used, length of bus, and number of slots on bus), 
split-transaction versus atomic design, flow control strategy, and so on. The 
Powerpath-2 bus is nonmultiplexed, having a 256-bit-wide data portion and a sepa- 
rate 40-bit-wide address portion, plus command and other signals. It is clocked at 
47.6 MHz, and it is a split-transaction design supporting eight outstanding read 
requests. While the wide datapath implies that the hardware cost of connecting to 
the bus is higher (it requires multiple bit-sliced chips to interface to it), the benefit is 
that the high bandwidth of 1.2 GB/s can be achieved at a reasonable clock rate. The 
bus supports sixteen slots, nine of which can be populated with 4-processor boards 
to obtain a 36-processor configuration. The width of the bus also affects (and is 
affected by) many other design issues. For example, the block size chosen for the 
cache closest to the bus (here the second-level cache) is 128 bytes, implying that the 
whole cache block can be transferred in four bus clocks; because of the dead cycle 
between transfers, a much smaller block size would have resulted in less effective 
use of the bus pipeline or a more complex design. Also, the individual board is fairly 
large in order to support such a large bus connector. The bus interface occupies 
roughly 20% of the board, in a strip along the edge, making it natural to place multi- 
ple processors on each board. 

Let us look at the Powerpath-2 bus design in a little more detail. The bus consists 
of a total of 329 signals: 256 data, 8 data parity, 40 address, 8 command, 2 address 
+command parity, 8 data resource ID, and 7 miscellaneous. The types and variations 
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FIGURE 6.13 Powerpath-2 bus state transition diagram. The bus interfaces of all 
boards attached to the system bus synchronously cycle through the five states shown in the 
figure; this is also the duration of all address and data transactions on the bus. When the 
bus is idle, however, it only loops between states 1 and 2. 


1. Arbitration 


of transactions on the bus are small, and all transactions take exactly 5 cycles, as dis- 
cussed earlier in our example design. All bus controller ASICs execute the following 
five-state machine synchronously: arbitration, resolution, address, decode, and 
acknowledge. When no transactions are occurring, each bus controller drops into a 
two-state idle machine. The shorter, two-state idle machine allows new requests to 
arbitrate immediately rather than waiting for the arbitration state to occur in the 
five-state machine. (Two states are required, rather than one, to prevent different 
requestors from driving arbitration lines on successive cycles.) Figure 6.13 shows 
the state machine underlying the basic bus protocol. 

Since the bus is a split-transaction design, the address and data buses must be 
arbitrated for separately. In the arbitration cycle, the 48 address+command lines are 
used for arbitration. The lower 16 of these lines are used by the 16 boards (one per 
board) to request the data bus, and the middle 16 lines are used for address bus arbi- 
tration. For transactions that require both address and data buses together (e.g., 
write backs), corresponding bits for both buses can be set high. The top 16 lines are 
used to make urgent, or high-priority, requests. Urgent requests are used to avoid 
starvation, for example, if a processor times out waiting to get access to the bus. The 
availability of urgent requests allowed the designers considerable flexibility in favor- 
ing the service of some requests over others for performance reasons (e.g., reads are 
given preference over writes) while still being confident that no requestor will get 
starved. 

Figure 6.14, which expands upon Figure 6.8, shows the cycles during which var- 
ious bus lines are driven and their semantics. At the end of the arbitration cycle, all 
bus interface ASICs capture the 48-bit state of the address+command lines and thus 
see the bus requests from all boards. A distributed arbitration scheme is used; every 
controller sees all of the bus requests, and in the resolution cycle, each one indepen- 
dently computes the same winner. While distributed arbitration consumes more of 
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FIGURE 6.14 Powerpath-2 bus timing diagram. During the arbitration cycle, the 48 bits of the 
address+command bus indicate requests from the 16 bus slots for data transactions, address trans- 
actions, and urgent transactions. Each bus interface determines the results of the arbitration indepen- 
dently following a common algorithm. For the address request that is granted, the address+command is 
transferred in the address cycle, and the requests can be NACKed in the acknowledgment cycle. Simi- 
larly, for the data request that is granted, the tag associated with it (data resource ID) is transferred in 
the address cycle; it can be NACKed in the ack cycle, or the data is transferred in the following Do-D3 
cycles (where Dg is the ack cycle). 


ASIC’s gate resources, it saves the latency incurred by a centralized arbitrator of 
communicating winners to everybody via bus grant lines. 

During the address cycle, the address bus winner drives the address and com- 
mand buses with corresponding information. Simultaneously, the data bus winner 
drives the data resource ID line corresponding to the response. (The data resource ID 
is the 3-bit global tag that was assigned to the read request when it was originally 
issued on the bus. The use of the global tags is described in Section 6.4.2.) 

During the decode cycle, no signals are driven on the address bus. Internally, each 
bus interface slot decides how to respond to this transaction. For example, if the 
transaction is a write back and the memory system currently has insufficient buffer 
resources to accept the data, in this cycle it will decide that it must NACK (negative 
acknowledge or reject) this transaction on the next cycle so that the transaction can 
be retried at a later time. In addition, all slots prepare to supply the proper cache 
coherence information. 

During the acknowledge cycle, each bus interface slot responds to the data/ 
address bus transaction. The 48 address+command lines are used as follows. The top 
16 lines indicate if the device in the corresponding slot is rejecting the address bus 
transaction due to insufficient buffer space. Similarly, the middle 16 lines are used to 
possibly reject the data bus transaction. The lowest 16 lines indicate the cache state 
of the block (present versus not present) being transferred on the data bus. These 
lines help determine the state in which the data block will be loaded in the request- 
ing processor (e.g., exclusive versus shared). Finally, in-case one of the processors 
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has not finished its snoop by this cycle, it indicates so by asserting the correspond- 
ing inhibit line. (The data resource ID lines double as inhibit lines during the 
acknowledgment and arbitration cycles.) It continues to assert this line until it has 
finished the snoop. If the snoop indicates a clean cache block, the snooping node 
simply drops the inhibit line and allows the requesting node to accept the memory’s 
response. If the snoop indicates a dirty block, the node rearbitrates for the data bus, 
supplies the latest copy of the data, and only then drops the inhibit line. 

For data bus transactions, once a slot becomes the master, the 128 bytes of cache 
block data are transferred in four consecutive cycles over the 256-bit-wide datapath. 
This four-cycle sequence begins with the acknowledgment cycle and ends at the 
address cycle of the following five-cycle bus phase. Since the 256-bit-wide datapath 
is used only for four out of five cycles, the maximum possible efficiency of these data 
lines is 80%. In some sense, though, this is the best that could be done; the signaling 
technology used in the Powerpath-2 bus requires one-cycle turnaround time 
between different controllers driving the lines. 


SGI Processor and Memory Subsystems 


In the Challenge architecture, each board contains multiple processors. To reduce the 
cost of interfacing to the bus, many of the bus interface chips are shared between the 
processors. Figure 6.15 shows the high-level organization of the processor board. 

The processor board uses three different types of chips to interface to the bus and 
to support cache coherence. There is a single A-chip for all four processors that 
interfaces to the address bus. It contains logic for distributed arbitration, the eight- 
entry request tables storing currently outstanding transactions on the bus (see 
Section 6.4), and other control logic for deciding when transactions can be issued 
on the bus and how to respond to them. It passes on requests observed on the bus to 
the CC-chip (one for each processor), which uses a duplicate set of tags to deter- 
mine the presence of that memory block in the local cache and communicates the 
results back to the A-chip. All requests from the processor also flow through the CC- 
chip to the A-chip, which then presents them on the bus. To interface to the 256-bit- 
wide data bus, four bit-sliced D-chips are used. The D-chips are quite simple and are 
shared among the processors; they provide limited buffering capability and simply 
pass data between the bus and the CC-chip associated with each processor (cache). 

The Challenge main memory subsystem uses high-speed buffers to fan out 
addresses to a 576-bit-wide internal DRAM bus. The 576 bits consist of 512 bits of 
data and 64 bits of error correcting code (ECC), allowing for single-bit in-line 
correction and double-bit error detection. Fast page-mode access allows an entire 
128-byte cache block to be read in two memory cycles, and data buffers pipeline the 
response to the 256-bit-wide system data bus. Twelve bus cycles (approximately 250 
ns) after the address appears on the bus, the response data appears on the data bus. 
A single memory board can hold 2 GB of memory and supports a two-way inter- 
leaved memory system that is capable of saturating the 1.2-GB/s system bus. 

Given the raw latency of 250 ns that the main memory subsystem takes, it is 
instructive to see the overall latency for a second-level cache miss experienced by 
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FIGURE 6.15 Organization and chip partitioning of the SGI Challenge processor board. To 
reduce the number of bus slots required to support 36 processors, 4 processors are put on each board. 
To maintain coherence and to interface to the bus, there is one cache coherence (CC) chip per proces- 
sor, one shared A-chip that keeps track of requests to and fromall four processors and interfaces to the 
address bus, and four shared bit-sliced D-chips that interface to the 256-bit-wide data bus. 


the processor. On the Challenge, this number is close to 1 us. It takes approximately 
300 ns for the request to first appear on the bus; this includes time taken for the pro- 
cessor to realize that it has a first-level cache miss and then a second-level cache 
miss and then to filter through the CC-chip down to the A-chip. It takes approxi- 
mately another 400 ns for the complete cache block to be delivered to the D-chips 
across the bus. These include the 3 bus cycles until the address stage of the request 
transaction, 12 bus cycles (250 ns) to access the main memory, and another 5 cycles 
for the data transaction to deliver the data over the bus. Finally, it takes another 
300 ns for the data to flow through the D-chips, through the CC-chip, and through 
the 64-bit-wide interface onto the processor chip (16 cycles for the 128-byte cache 
block) where the data is loaded into the primary cache, and then to restart the pro- 
cessor pipeline.* ? 


4. Note that on both outgoing and return paths, the memory request passes through an asynchronous 
boundary. This adds a double synchronizer delay in both directions, about 30 ns on average in each direc- 
tion. The benefit of decoupling is that the CPU can run at a different clock rate than the system bus, thus 
allowing for migration to higher-clock-rate CPUs while keeping the same bus clock rate. The cost, of 
course, is the extra latency. 

5. The newer generation of processor, the MIPS R10000, allows the processor to restart after only the 
needed word has arrived, without having to wait for the complete cache block to arrive. This critical 
word restart mechanism reduces the miss latency. 
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To maintain cache coherence, the SGI Challenge uses the Illinois MESI protocol 
by default. It also supports update transactions. Interactions of the cache coherence 
protocol and the split-transaction bus are as‘described in Section 6.4. 


SGI I/O Subsystem 


To support the high computing power provided by multiple processors, careful atten- 
tion needs to be devoted to providing matching I/O capability. The SGI Challenge 
provides scalable /O performance by allowing multiple I/O cards to be placed on the 
system bus, each card providing a local 320-MB/s proprietary HIO I/O bus. Personal- 
ity ASICs are provided to act as an interface between the I/O bus and standards- 
conforming (e.g., Ethernet, VME, SCSI, HPPI) and nonstandards-conforming (e.g., 
SGI Graphics) devices. 

Figure 6.16 shows a block-level diagram of the SGI Challenge’s PowerChannel-2 
I/O subsystem. The bus is a 64-bit-wide multiplexed address/data bus that runs off 
the same clock as the system bus. It supports split read transactions, with up to four 
outstanding transactions per device. In contrast to the main system bus, it uses cen- 
tralized arbitration, as latency is much less of a concern. However, arbitration is 
pipelined so that bus bandwidth is not wasted. Since the HIO bus supports several 
different transaction lengths (it does not require every transaction to handle a full 
cache block of data), transactions are required to indicate their length at time of 
request, and the arbiter uses this information to ensure more efficient utilization of 
the bus. The narrower HIO bus allows the personality ASICs to be cheaper than if 
they were to directly interface to the very wide system bus. In addition, common 
functionality needed to interface to the system bus is in this way shared by a number 
of personality ASICs. 

HIO interface chips can request read or write DMA transfers to or from any loca- 
tions in system memory using the full 40-bit system address, make a request for 
address translation using the mapping resource in the system interface (e.g., for 32- 
bit VME), request interrupting the processor, or respond to processor I/O (PIO) 
reads. The system bus interface provides DMA read responses and the results of 
address translation to the I/O devices and passes on PIO reads to them. 

To the rest of the system (processor boards and main memory boards), the system 
bus interface on the I/O board provides a clean interface; it essentially acts like 
another processor board. Thus, when a DMA read request makes it through the /O 
board’s system bus interface onto the system bus, it becomes a Powerpath-2 read, 
just like one that a processor would issue. Similarly, when a full-cache-block DMA 
write goes out, it becomes a special block write transaction on the bus that invali- 
dates copies of the block in all processors’ caches (in addition to updating main 
memory). A special transaction is needed because even if a processor has the block 
dirty in its local cache, we do not want it to write it back in this case. 

To support partial-block DMA writes, special care is needed because data must be 
merged coherently into main memory., To support these partial DMA writes, the sys- 
tem bus interface includes a fully associative, four-block cache that snoops on the 
Powerpath-2 system bus in the usual fashion. The cache blocks can be in one of only 
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FIGURE 6.16 High-level organization of the SGI Challenge PowerChannel-2 I/O 
subsystem. Each I/O board provides an interface to the Powerpath-2 system bus and an 
internal 64-bit-wide HIO I/O bus with peak bandwidth of 320 MB/s. The narrower HIO bus 
lowers the cost of interfacing to it, and it supports a number of personality ASICs, which in 
turn support standard buses and peripherals. 


two states: invalid or modified. When a partial DMA write is first issued, the block is 
brought into the four-block cache on the I/O board in modified state, invalidating 
the copies in all other processors’ caches. Subsequent partial DMA writes need not 
go to the system bus if they hit in this cache, thus increasing the system bus effi- 
ciency. This modified block goes to the invalid state and supplies its contents on the 
system bus (1) on any system bus transaction that accesses this block; (2) when 
another partial DMA write causes the block to be replaced from the four-block 
cache; and (3) on any HIO bus read transaction that accesses the block. While 
DMA reads could have also used this four-block cache, the designers felt that par- 
tial DMA reads were rare, and the gains from such an optimization would have 
been minimal. 

The address map RAM in the system bus interface provides general-purpose 
address translation for I/O devices to access main memory. For example, it may be 
used to map small address spaces such as VME-24 or VME-32 into the 40-bit physi- 
cal address space of the Powerpath-2 bus. Two types of mapping are supported: one- 
level and two-level. One-level mappings simply return one of the 8-K entries in the 
mapping RAM, where by convention each entry maps 2 MB of physical memory. In 
the two-level scheme, the map entry points to the page tables in main memory. Each 
4-KB page has its own entry in the second-level table, so virtual pages can be arbi- 
trarily mapped to physical pages. Note that PIO requests (from the processors) face a 
similar translation problem when going down to the I/O devices. Such translation is 
not done using the mapping RAM but is directly handled by the personality ASIC 
interface chips. 

The final issue that we examine for I/O is flow control. All requests proceeding 
from the I/O interfaces to the Powerpath-2 system bus are implicitly flow controlled; 


Se 


~ 
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that is, the HIO interface will not issue a read on the system bus unless it has buffer 
space reserved for the response. Similarly, the HIO arbiter will not grant the HIO bus 
to a requestor unless the system interface has room to accept the transaction. In the 
other direction, from the processors to the I/O devices, however, PlOs can arrive 
unsolicited, and they need to be explicitly flow controlled. 

The explicit flow control solution used in the Challenge system is to make the 
PIOs appear to the HIO interface ASICs as if they were solicited. After reset, HIO 
interface chips (e.g., HIO-VME, HIO-HPPI) transmit their available PIO buffer space 
to the system bus interface using special requests called IncPIO requests. The system 
bus interface maintains this information in a separate counter for each HIO device. 
Every time a PIO is sent to a particular device, the corresponding count is decre- 
mented. Every time that device retires a PIO, it issues another IncPIO request to 
increment its counter. If the system bus interface receives a PIO for a device that has 
no buffer space available, it rejects (NACKs) that request on the system bus, and the 
request must be retried later. 


SGI Challenge Memory System Performance 


The access time for various levels of the SGI Challenge memory system can be deter- 
mined using the simple read microbenchmark from Chapter 4. Recall that the 
microbenchmark measures the average access time in reading elements of an array 
of a given size with a certain stride. Figure 6.17 shows the read access time for a 
range of sizes and strides. Each curve shows the average access time for a given size 
as a function of the stride. Arrays smaller than 32 KB fit entirely in the first-level 
cache. Second-level cache accesses have an access time of roughly 75 ns, and the 
inflection point at 16-byte stride shows that the transfer size between the L, and L, 
caches is 16 bytes. The second bump shows the additional penalty of roughly 140 ns 
for a TLB miss and reveals that the page size is 8 KB. (Can you think why the time 
per miss drops back as the stride increases further?) Starting with a 2-MB array, 
accesses miss in the 1-MB L, cache, and we see that the combination of the L, con- 
troller, the Powerpath bus protocol, and DRAM access results in an access time of 
roughly 1,150 ns. The minimum bus protocol of 13 cycles from request to reply 
accounts for a little under 300 ns of this time, as discussed earlier. TLB misses add 
roughly 200 ns to this 1,150-ns figure. A simple ping-pong microbenchmark, in 
which a pair of nodes each spins on a flag until the flag indicates their turn and then 
sets the flag to signal the other, shows a round-trip time of 6.2 us. 


Sun Gigaplane System Bus 


The Sun Gigaplane is also a nonmultiplexed, split-transaction bus with 256-bit data 
lines and 41-bit physical addresses but is clocked at 83.5 MHz. It is a centerplane 
design, a bus wiring and connection assembly that allows cards to plug into both 
sides, rather than a single-sided backplane. The total length of the bus is 18 inches, 
so eight boards can plug into each side with 2 inches of cooling space between 
boards and 1-inch spacing between connectors. In sharp contrast to the SGI Chal- 
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FIGURE 6.17 Read microbenchmark results for the SGI Challenge. Each curve is for an array of 
the size shown in the legend. The datapoints for array sizes 32 K to 256 K are so similar that they can- 
not be easily distinguished. 


lenge Powerpath-2 bus, the bus can support up to 112 outstanding transactions, 
including up to 7 from each board, so it is designed for devices that can sustain mul- 
tiple outstanding transactions, such as lockup-free caches. The electrical and 
mechanical design allows for live insertion (hot plugging) of processing and I/O 
modules. 

The bus consists of a total of 388 signals: 256 data, 32 ECC, 43 address (with 
parity), 7 ID tag, 18 arbitration, and a number of configuration signals. The elec- 
trical design allows for turnaround between data transfers with no dead cycles. 
Emphasis is placed on minimizing the latency of operations, and the protocol (illus- 
trated in Figure 6.18) is quite different from that on the SGI Challenge. A novel 
collision-based speculative arbitration technique is used to avoid the cost of bus 
arbitration. When a requestor arbitrates for the address bus, if the address bus is not 
scheduled to be in use from the previous cycle, it speculatively drives its request on 
the address bus in the arbitration cycle itself. If no other requestors are in that cycle, 
it wins arbitration and has already passed the address, so it can continue with the 
remainder of the transaction. If a request collision occurs, the requestor that wins 
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arbitration simply drives the address again in the next cycle, as it would with con- 
ventional arbitration. 

The 7-bit tag associated with the request is presented on the address bus in the 
cycle following the address (see Figure 6.18). The snoop state is associated with the 
address phase, not the data phase. Five cycles after the address, all boards assert 


- their snoop signals (shared, owned, mapped, and ignore) on the “state” bus lines. In 


the meantime, the board responsible for the memory address (the home board) can 
request the data bus three cycles after the address, before the snoop result. The 
DRAM access can be started speculatively as well. When the home board wins arbi- 
tration, it must assert the tag bus lines two cycles later, informing all devices of the 
approaching data transfer. Three cycles after driving the tag and two cycles before 
the data, the home board drives a status signal, which may indicate that the data 
transfer is canceled if some cache owns the block (as detected in the snoop state). 
The owner places the data on the bus by arbitrating for the data bus, driving the tag, 
and driving the data. Figure 6.18 shows a second (gray) read transaction, which 
experiences a collision in arbitration, so the address is supplied in the conventional 
slot. The snoop for this transaction indicates ownership by a cache, so the home 
board cancels its data transfer. Later, that owning cache arbitrates for the data bus 
and drives the data response. 

Like the SGI Challenge, invalidations are ordered by the BusRdX requests appear- 
ing on the address bus and are handled in FIFO fashion by the cache subsystems; 
thus, no explicit acknowledgment of invalidation completion is required. To main- 
tain sequential consistency, it is still necessary to gain arbitration for the address bus 
before allowing the writing processor to proceed with memory operations past the 
write. 


Sun Processor and Memory Subsystem 


In the Sun Enterprise, each processing board has two processors, each with external 
L, caches, and two banks of memory connected through a crossbar, as shown in 
Figure 6.19. Data lines within the UltraSparc module are buffered to drive an inter- 
nal bus, called the UPA (universal port architecture) with an internal bandwidth of 
1.3 GB/s. A very wide path to memory is provided so that a full 64-byte cache block 
can be read in a single memory cycle, which is two bus cycles in length. The address 
controller adapts the UPA protocol to the Gigaplane protocol, realizes the cache 
coherence protocol, provides buffering, and tracks the potentially large number of 
outstanding transactions. It maintains a set of duplicate tags, called D-tags, for the 
L, cache. To ensure cache coherence, even accesses to the local memory module 
from a processor go through the address controller. 

Although the UltraSparc implements a five-state MOESI protocol in the L, caches, 
the D-tags maintain an approximation using only three states: owned, shared, and 
invalid. They essentially combine states that are handled identically at the Gigaplane 


. The Sparc V9 specification weakens the consistency model in this respect to allow the processor to 


employ write buffers, which we discuss in more depth in Chapter 9. 
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level. In particular, the address controller needs to know if the L, cache has a copy of 
a block and if it is an exclusive copy. It does not need to know if that block is clean 
or dirty. For example, on a BusRd the block will need to be flushed onto the bus if it 
is in the L, cache in any of the following three states: modified, owned (flushed since 
last modified), or exclusive (not shared when read and not modified since); thus, the 
D-tags represent only owned. This has the advantage that the address controller need 
not be informed when the UltraSparc elevates a block from exclusive to modified. It 
will be informed of a transition from invalid, shared, or owned to modified because 
in these cases it needs to initiate a bus transaction. 


Sun I/O Subsystem 


An Enterprise I/O board uses the same bus interface ASICs as the processing board, 
but the internal bus is only half as wide and there is no memory path. Externally, the 
I/O boards only do cache-block-sized transactions, just like the processing boards, in 
order to simplify the design of the main system bus. The SysIO ASICs implement a 
single-block cache, which follows the coherence protocol, on behalf of the 1/O 
devices. Internally, two independent 64-bit 25-MHz SBUSs are supported. One of 
these supports two dedicated FiberChannel modules providing a redundant, high- 
bandwidth interconnect to large disk storage arrays. The other provides dedicated 
Ethernet and fast wide SCSI connections. In addition, three SBUS interface cards can 
be plugged into the two buses to support arbitrary peripherals, including a 622-MB/s 
AIM interface. The I/O bandwidth, the connectivity to peripherals, and the cost of 
the I/O subsystem scales with the number of I/O cards. 


Sun Enterprise Memory System Performance 


The access time for various levels of the Sun Enterprise via the read microbench- 
mark is shown in Figure 6.20. Arrays of 16 KB or less fit entirely in the first-level 
cache. Level 2 cache accesses have an access time of roughly 40 ns, and the inflec- 
tion point shows that the transfer size between these levels is 16 bytes. With a 1-MB 
array, accesses miss in the L) cache, and we see that the combination of the Ly con- 
troller, bus protocol, and DRAM access result in an access time of roughly 300 ns. 
The minimum bus protocol of 11 cycles at 83.5 MHz accounts for 130 ns of this 
time. TLB misses add roughly 340 ns to the miss penalty since the machine has a 
software TLB handler. The simple ping-pong microbenchmark, in which a pair of 
nodes each spins on a flag until it indicates their turn and then sets the flag to signal 
the other, shows a round-trip time of 1.7 us, roughly five memory accesses. 


Application Performance 


Now that we have an understanding of the machines and their microbenchmark per- 
formance, let us examine the performance obtained on our parallel applications. 
Absolute application performance for commercial machines is not presented in this 
book; instead, the focus is on performance improvements due to parallelism. Let us 
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FIGURE 6.20 Read microbenchmark results for the Sun Enterprise. Each curve is for an array of 
the size shown in the legend. 


first look at application speedups and then at scaling, using only the SGI Challenge 
for illustration. 


Application Speedups 


Figure 6.21 shows the speedups obtained on our six parallel programs for two data 
set sizes each. We can see that the speedups are quite good for most of the programs, 
with the exception of the Radix sorting kernel. Examining the breakdown of execu- 
tion time for the sorting kernel shows that the vast majority of the time is spent 
stalled on data access. The shared bus simply gets swamped with the data and coher- 
ence traffic due to the permutation phase of the sort, and the resulting contention 
destroys performance. The contention also leads to severe load imbalances in data 
access time and, hence, time spent waiting at global barriers, even though busy time 
is well balanced. Contention is unfortunately not alleviated much by increasing the 
problem size since the communication-to-computation ratio, and hence the band- 
width demand, in the permutation phase is independent of problem size (see 
Section 4.4.1). The results shown are for a radix value of 256, which delivers the 
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FIGURE 6.21. Speedups for the six parallel applications on the SGI Challenge. The block size for 
the blocked LU factorization is 32 x 32. 


best performance over the range of processor counts for both problem sizes. Barnes- 
Hut, Raytrace, and Radiosity speed up very well even for the relatively small input 
problems used. LU does too, and the bottleneck for the smaller problem at 16 
processors is primarily load imbalance as the factorization proceeds along the 
matrix. Finally, the bottleneck for the small Ocean problem size is both the high 
communication-to-computation ratio and the imbalance this generates since some 
partitions have fewer neighbors than others. Both problems are alleviated by run- 


ning larger data sets. 


Scaling 


Let us now examine the impact of scaling for a few of the programs. According to 
the discussion in Chapter 4, we look at the speedups under the different scaling 
models as well as at how the work done and the data set size used change. Figure 
6.22 shows the results for the Barnes-Hut and Ocean applications. Naive TC (time- 
constrained) or MC (memory-constrained) scaling refers to scaling only the parame- 
ter that chiefly governs the data set size—the number of bodies or grid points (n)— 
without changing the other application parameters (accuracy or the number of time- 
steps). It is clear that the work done under realistic MC scaling grows much faster 
than linearly in the number of processors in both applications, so the parallel exe- 
cution time grows very quickly. The number of bodies or grid points that can be 
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FIGURE 6.22 Scaling results for Barnes-Hut (left) and Ocean (right) on the SGI Challenge. The 


graphs show the scaling of work done, data set size (measured in number of bodies or grid points) 
and speedups under different scaling models. PC, TC, and MC refer to problem-constrained, time- 


’ 


constrained, and memory-constrained scaling, respectively. The baseline problem sizes are 16-K bodies 
for Barnes-Hut and 130 x 130 grids for Ocean. The top set of graphs shows that the work needed to 
solve the problem grows very quickly under realistic MC scaling for both applications. The middle set of 
graphs shows that the data set size that can be run grows much more quickly under MC or naive TC 
scaling than under realistic TC scaling. The impact of the scaling model on speedup is much larger for 
Ocean than for Barnes-Hut, primarily because the communication-to-computation ratio is much more 
strongly dependent on data set size and number of processors in Ocean. 
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simulated under TC scaling grows much more slowly than under MC and also much 
more slowly than under naive TC scaling, where it is the only application parameter 
scaled. Scaling the other application parameters causes the work done and execution 
time to increase, leaving much less room to grow n. 

The speedups under different scaling models are measured as described in 
Chapter 4. Consider the Barnes-Hut galaxy simulation, where the speedups are quite 
good for this size of machine under all scaling models. The differences can be 
explained by examining the major performance factors. The communication-to- 
computation ratio in the force calculation phase depends primarily on the number 
of bodies. Another important factor that affects performance is the ratio of work 
done in the force calculation phase, which speeds up well, to that done in the tree- 
building phase, which does not. This ratio tends to increase with greater accuracy in 
force computation, that is, smaller 6. However, smaller @ (and to a lesser extent 
greater n) increase the working set size per processor (Singh, Hennessy, and Gupta 
1993). The important working set continues to fit in the large second-level cache 
even under scaling, but the scaled problem that changes 8 may have worse first-level 
cache behavior than the baseline problem does on a uniprocessor. These factors 
explain why naive TC scaling yields better speedups than realistic TC scaling: the 
working sets behave better, and the communication-to-computation ratio is more 
favorable since n grows more quickly when @ and At are not scaled. 

The speedups for Ocean are quite different under different models. Here too, the 
major controlling factors are the communication-to-computation ratio, the working 
set size, and the time spent in different phases. However, all the effects are much 
more strongly dependent on the grid size relative to the number of processors. 
Under MC scaling, the communication-to-computation ratio does not change with 
the number of processors used, so we might expect the best speedups. However, two 
effects become visible as we scale. First, conflict misses across different grids 
increase as a processor's partitions of the grids become further apart in the address 
space. Second, more time is spent in the higher levels of the multigrid hierarchy in 
the solver, which have worse parallel performance. The latter effect turns out to be 
alleviated when the accuracy and time-step interval are refined as well (at least, this is 
beneficial for parallel speedup), so realistic MC scales a little better than naive MC. 
Under naive TC scaling, the growth in grid size is not fast enough to cause major con- 
flict problems but is fast enough that the communication-to-computation ratio does 
not increase significantly, so speedups are very good. Realistic TC scaling causes a 
slower growth of grid size and hence a greater increase in the communication-to- 
computation ratio, resulting in lower speedups. Clearly, many effects play important 
roles in determining parallel performance under scaling, and which scaling model is 
most appropriate for an application affects the results of evaluating a machine. 


EXTENDING CACHE COHERENCE 


The snooping-based techniques for achieving cache coherence described in this and 
the previous chapter extend in many directions. This section examines a few impor- 
tant ones: scaling down with shared caches, scaling in functionality with virtually 
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indexed caches and translation lookaside buffers (TLBs), and scaling up with non- 


bus interconnects. ; 


Shared Cache Designs 


Grouping processors together to share a level of the memory hierarchy (e.g., the 
first- or the second-level cache) is a potentially attractive option for shared memory 
multiprocessors, especially due to packaging considerations such as placing multi- 
ple processors on a chip. Compared with each processor having its own cache or 
memory at that level of the hierarchy, grouping processors together has several 
potential benefits. The benefits—like the drawbacks to be discussed later—are 
encountered when sharing at any level of the hierarchy but are most extreme when it 
is the first-level cache that is shared among processors. The benefits of sharing a 
cache among a group of processors at a level are as follows: 


@ It eliminates the need for a cache coherence protocol at this level. In particular, 
if the first-level cache is shared by all processors, then there are no multiple 
copies of a cache block and hence no coherence problem at all. 

w It reduces the latency of communication within the group. The latency of com- 
munication between processors is closely related to the level in the memory 
hierarchy where they meet. When sharing the first-level cache, communication 
latency can be as low as 2-10 processor clock cycles. The corresponding la- 
tency when processors meet at the main memory level is usually many times 
larger (see the Challenge and Enterprise case studies). The reduced latency 
enables finer-grained sharing of data between tasks executed on the different 
processors. 

m Once one processor misses on a piece of data and brings it into the shared 
cache, other processors in the group that need the data may find it already 
there and will not have to miss on it at that level of the hierarchy. This is called 
prefetching data across processors. With private caches, each processor would 
have to incur a miss separately. The reduced number of misses reduces the 
bandwidth requirements at the next level of the memory and interconnect 
hierarchy. 

@ It allows more effective use of long cache blocks. Spatial locality is exploited 
even when different words on a cache block are accessed by different proces- 
sors in a group. In addition, since there is no cache coherence protocol within 
a group at this level, there is no false sharing either. For example, consider a 
situation where two processors P, and P write every alternate word of a large 
array, and think about the differences when they share a first-level cache and 
when they have private first-level caches. 

@ The working sets (code or data) of the processors in a group may overlap sig- 
nificantly, allowing the size of the shared cache to be smaller than the com- 
bined size of the private caches if each had to hold its processor's entire 
working set. This reduction of cache size is especially useful for a multiproces- 
sor on a chip, where silicon area is a significant constraint. 
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m It increases the utilization of the cache hardware. The shared cache does not 
sit idle because one processor is stalled but, rather, services other references 
from other processors in the group. 

@ The grouping fits well with the hierarchy in packaging technologies (cabinets, 
boards, multichip modules, and chips) and allows us to effectively use emerg- 
ing packaging technologies to achieve higher computational densities (compu- 
tation power per unit area). 


When sharing a first-level cache, processors are connected to the shared cache by 
a switch as in Figure 6.23. The switch could be a bus but is more likely a crossbar to 
allow cache accesses from different processors to proceed in parallel. Similarly, to 
support the high bandwidth demands imposed by multiple processors, both the 
cache and the main memory system are interleaved. An early example of such a 
shared cache architecture is the Alliant FX-8 machine, designed in the early 1980s. 
An Alliant FX-8 contained up to eight custom processors. Each processor was a 
pipelined implementation of the 68020 instruction set, augmented with vector 
instructions, and had a clock cycle of 170 ns. All eight processors were connected 
using a crossbar to a 512-KB four-way interleaved cache. The cache had 32-byte 
blocks and was write back, direct mapped, and lockup-free, allowing each processor 
to have two outstanding misses. The cache-to-processor bandwidth was eight 64-bit 
words per instruction cycle. 

A somewhat different early use of the shared cache approach was exemplified by 
the Encore Multimax, a contemporary of the FX-8. The Multimax was a snoopy 
cache-coherent multiprocessor, but each cache supported two processors instead of 
one (with no need for coherence within a pair). The motivation for Encore at the 
time was to lower the cost of snooping hardware and to increase the utilization of 
the cache given the very slow, multiple-CPI processors. 

Today, shared first-level caches are being investigated for single-chip multiproces- 
sors, in which four to eight multiprocessors share an on-chip first-level cache. These 
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can be used in themselves as multiprocessors or as the building blocks for larger sys- 
tems that maintain coherence across the single-chip shared cache groups. As tech- 
nology advances and the number of transistors on a chip reaches several tens or 
hundreds of millions, this approach becomes increasingly attractive. Since interpro- 
cessor communication and synchronization within a chip can be quite inexpensive, 
workstations using such chips will be able to offer very high performance for work- 
loads requiring either fine-grained or coarse-grained parallelism. The question is 
whether this is a more effective approach or one that uses the available transistors to 
build more complex processors. 
Unfortunately, sharing caches also has several disadvantages and challenges: 


m The shared cache has to satisfy the bandwidth requirements from multiple 
processors, restricting the size of a group. The problem is particularly acute for 
shared first-level caches, which are therefore limited to very small numbers of 
processors. Providing the bandwidth needed is one of the biggest challenges of 
the single-chip multiprocessor approach. 

@ The hit latency to a shared cache is usually higher than to a private cache at the 
same level due to the interconnect in between. For shared first-level caches, the 
imposition of a switch between the processor and the first-level cache means 
that either the machine clock cycle is elongated or that additional delay slots 
are added for load instructions in the processor pipeline. The slowdown due to 
the former is obvious. While compilers have some capability to schedule inde- 
pendent instructions in load delay slots, the success depends on the applica- 
tion. Particularly for programs that don’t have a lot of instruction-level 
parallelism, some slowdown is inevitable. The increased hit latency is aggra- 
vated by contention at the shared cache and, correspondingly, the miss latency 
is also increased by sharing. 

m For the preceding reasons, the design complexity for building an effective 
shared cache is higher than for a private cache. 

m Although a shared cache need not be as large as the sum of the private caches 
it replaces, it is still much larger and, hence, slower than each individual pri- 
vate cache. For first-level caches, this too will either elongate the machine 
clock cycle or lead to cache access times of multiple processor cycles. 

m The converse of overlapping working sets (or constructive interference) is the 
performance of the shared cache being hurt because of cache conflicts across 
reference streams from different processors (destructive interference). When a 
shared cache multiprocessor is used to run workloads with little data sharing 
(e.g., a parallel compilation or a database or transaction processing workload), 
the interference in the cache between the data sets needed by the different pro- 
cessors can hurt performance substantially. In scientific computing, where 
performance is paramount, many programs try to manage their use of the per- 
processor cache very carefully so that the many arrays they access do not inter- 
fere in the cache. All this effort by the programmer or compiler can easily be 
undone in a shared cache system. Shared caches may require higher associativ- 
ity than private caches, which may increase their access time as well. 


6.6.2 
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@ Finally, at the current time, shared first-level caches do not meet the trend 
toward using commodity microprocessor technology to build cost-effective 
parallel machines. 


Since many microprocessors already provide snooping support for first-level 
caches, an attractive approach may be to have private first-level caches and a shared 


- second-level cache among groups of processors. This approach softens both the ben- 


efits and the drawbacks of shared first-level caches but may be a good trade-off over- 
all. The. shared cache is likely to be large to reduce destructive interference. In 
practice, packaging considerations also have a very large impact on decisions to 
share caches. 


Coherence for Virtually Indexed Caches 


Recall from uniprocessor architecture the trade-offs between physically and virtually 
indexed caches, that is, caches that are indexed using a physical or virtual address. 
With physically indexed first-level caches, allowing cache indexing to proceed in 
parallel with address translation requires that the cache be either very small or very 
highly associative. This ensures that the bits that do not change under translation— 
log>(page_size) bits or a few more if page coloring is used—are sufficient to index 
into the cache (Hennessy and Patterson 1996). As on-chip first-level caches become 
larger, virtually indexed caches become more attractive. However, these have their 
own problems. First, different processors may use the same virtual address to refer 
to unrelated data in different address spaces. This can be handled by flushing the 
whole cache on a context switch or by associating address space identifier (ASID) 
tags with cache blocks in addition to virtual address tags. The more serious problem 
for cache coherence is synonyms: distinct virtual pages, from the same or different 
processes, that point to the same physical page for sharing purposes. With virtually 
addressed caches, the same (shared) physical memory block can be fetched into two 
distinct blocks at different indices in the cache. This is a problem for uniprocessors, 
as we know, but the problem extends to cache coherence in multiprocessors as well. 
If one processor writes the block using one virtual address synonym and another 
reads it using a different synonym, then by simply putting virtual addresses on the 
bus and snooping them, the write to the shared physical page will not become 
visible to the latter processor. Putting virtual addresses on the bus also has another 
drawback: it requires I/O devices and memory to do virtual-to-physical translation 
since they deal with physical addresses. However, putting physical addresses on the 
bus seems to require reverse translation to look up the virtually indexed caches 
during a snoop, and this does not solve the synonym coherence problem by itself 
anyway. 

The synonym problem can be avoided in software by restricting the use of syn- 
onyms. For example, synonyms may be forced to have the same page color, that is, 
to be the same in the bits used to index the cache if these are more than 
log, (page_size) bits. Alternatively, processes may be required to use the same 
shared virtual address when referring to the same page, as in the SPUR research 
project (Hill et al. 1986). 
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Sophisticated cache designs have also been proposed to solve the synonym coher- 
ence problem in hardware (Goodman 1987). The idea is to use virtual addresses to 
look up the cache on processor accesses but.to put physical addresses on the bus for 
other caches and devices to snoop. This requires mechanisms to be provided for the 
following: (1) to look up the cache with the physical address if a lookup with the 
virtual address fails (by which time the physical address is available) or if it is 
detected that the block was brought into the cache by a synonym access; (2) to 
ensure that the same physical block is never in the same cache under two different 
virtual addresses at the same time; and (3) to convert a snooped physical address to 
an effective virtual address to look up the snooping cache. One way to accomplish 
these goals is for caches to maintain both virtual and physical tags (and states) for 
their cached blocks, indexed by virtual and physical addresses, respectively, and for 
the two tags for a block to point to each other (i.e., to store the corresponding phys- 
ical and virtual indexes, respectively; see Figure 6.24). The cache data array itself is 
indexed using the virtual index (or the pointer from the physical tag entry, which is 
the same, in the case of a snoop). Let's see at a high level how this organization pro- 
vides the needed mechanisms. 

A processor looks up the cache with its virtual address, and at the same time, the 
virtual-to-physical translation is done by the memory management unit in case it is 
needed. If the lookup with the virtual address succeeds, all is well. If it fails, the 
translated physical address is used to look up the physical tags; if this hits, the block 
is found through the pointer in the physical tag. This achieves the first goal as fol- 
lows. A virtual miss but physical hit detects the possibility of a synonym since the 
physical block may have been brought in via a different virtual address. In a direct- 
mapped cache, it must have been brought in by a different virtual address, so let us 
assume a direct-mapped cache for simplicity. The pointer contained in the physical 
tags now points to a different block in the cache array (the synonym virtual index) 
than the current virtual index. We need to make the current virtual index point to 
this physical data and reconcile the virtual and physical tags to remove the syn- 
onym. The physical block, which is currently at the synonym virtual index, is copied 
over to replace the block at the current virtual index (which is written back if neces- 
sary), so references to the current virtual index will hereafter hit right away. The 
block at the synonym virtual index is rendered invalid or inaccessible, so the data is 
now accessible only through the current virtual index (or through the physical 
address via the pointer in the physical tag in the case of a snoop) but not through the 
synonym virtual index. A subsequent access to the synonym will miss on its virtual 
address lookup and will have to go through the same procedure. Thus, a given phys- 
ical block is valid only in one (virtually indexed) location in the cache at any given 
time, accomplishing the second goal. Note that if both the virtual and physical 
address lookups fail (a true cache miss), up to two write backs may be needed. The 
new block brought into the cache will be placed at the index determined from the 
current virtual (not physical) address, and the virtual and physical tags and states 
will be suitably updated to point to each other. 

The address put on the bus is always a physical address, whether for a write back, 
a read miss, or a read exclusive or upgrade. Snooping with physical addresses from 
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FIGURE 6.24 Organization of a dual-tagged virtually addressed cache. The v-tag 
memory on the left services the CPU and is indexed by virtual addresses. The p-tag memory 
on the right is used for bus snooping and is indexed by physical addresses. The contents of 
the memory block are stored based on the index of the v-tag. Corresponding p-tag and v- 
tag entries point to each other for handling updates to the cache. 


the bus is easy. Explicit reverse translation is not required since the information 
needed is already there. The physical tags are looked up to check for the presence of 
the block, and the data is found from the pointer (corresponding virtual index) it 
contains. If action must be taken, the state in the virtual tag pointed to by the physi- 
cal tag entry is updated as well. Further details of how such a cache system operates 
can be found in (Goodman 1987). This approach has also been extended to multi- 
level caches, where it is even more attractive: the L, cache is virtually tagged to 
speed cache access and the L cache is physically tagged to facilitate snooping and 
avoid synonyms across processors (Wang, Baer, and Levy 1989). 


Translation Lookaside Buffer Coherence 


A processor's translation lookaside buffer (TLB) is simply a cache on the page table 
entries (PTEs) used for virtual-to-physical address translation. A PTE can come to 
reside in the TLBs of multiple processors due to either actual sharing of data or 
process migration. PTEs may be modified—for example, when the page is swapped 
out or its protection is changed—leading to direct analog of the cache coherence 


problem. 
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A variety: of solutions have been used for TLB coherence. Software solutions, 
through the operating system, are popular since TLB coherence operations are much 
less frequent than cache coherence operations. The exact solutions used depend on 
whether PTEs are loaded into the TLB directly by hardware or under software con- 
trol as well as on several other variables in how TLBs and operating systems are 
implemented. Hardware solutions are also used by some systems, particularly when 
TLB operations are not visible to software. This section provides a brief overview of 
four approaches to TLB coherence: virtually addressed caches, software TLB shoot- 
down, address space identifiers (ASIDs), and hardware TLB coherence. Further 
details can be found in (Thompson et al. 1988; Rosenburg 1989; Teller 1990) and 
the papers referenced therein. 

TLBs, and hence the TLB coherence problem, can be avoided entirely by using 
virtually addressed caches. Address translation is now needed only on cache misses, 
so particularly if the cache miss rate is small, we can use the page tables directly. 
Page table entries are brought into the regular data cache when they are accessed 
and are therefore kept coherent by the cache coherence mechanism. However, when 
a physical page is swapped out of memory or its protection changed, this is not visi- 
ble to the cache coherence hardware, so the PTE must be flushed from the virtually 
addressed caches of all processors by the operating system. In addition, the coher- 
ence problem for virtually addressed caches must be solved. This approach was 
explored in the SPUR research project (Hill et al. 1986; Wood et al. 1986). 

A second approach is called TLB shootdown. There are many variants that rely on 
different (but small) amounts of hardware support, usually including support for 
interprocessor interrupts and invalidation of individual TLB entries. The TLB coher- 
ence procedure is invoked by a processor, called the initiator, when it makes changes 
to PTEs that may be cached by other TLBs. Since changes to PTEs must be made by 
the operating system, the OS knows which PTEs are being changed and it may also 
know which other processors might be caching them in their TLBs (conservatively, 
since entries may have been replaced). The OS kernel locks the PTEs being changed 
(or the relevant page table sections, depending on the granularity of locking) and 
sends interrupts to other processors that it thinks have copies. On being interrupted, 
the recipients disable interrupts, look at the list of page table entries being modified 
(which is in shared memory), and locally invalidate those entries from their TLBs. 
The initiator waits for them to finish, perhaps by polling shared memory locations, 
and then unlocks the page table sections. A different, somewhat more complex 
shootdown algorithm is used in the Mach operating system (Black et al. 1989). 

Some processor families, most notably the MIPS family from Silicon Graphics, 
use software-loaded rather than hardware-loaded TLBs, which means that the OS is 
involved not only in PTE modifications but also in loading a PTE into the TLB ona 
miss. In these cases, the coherence problem for process-private pages due to process 
migration can be solved using a third approach, that of ASIDs, which avoids inter- 
rupts and TLB shootdown. Every TLB entry has an ASID field associated with it to 
avoid flushing the entire TLB on a context switch (just as the process identifier is 
used in virtually addressed caches). In the case of TLBs, however, ASIDs are like tags 
allocated dynamically by the OS on a per-processor basis, using a free pool to which 
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they are returned when TLB entries are replaced; they are not associated with pro- 
cesses for their lifetime. One way to use the ASIDs, as was done in the IRIX 5.2 oper- 
ating system, follows. The OS maintains an array for each process that tracks the 
ASID assigned to that process on each of the processors in the system. When a pro- 
cess modifies a PTE, the ASID of that process for all other processors is set to zero. 
This ensures that when the process is migrated to another processor, it will find its 
ASID to be zero there; the kernel will therefore allocate it a new one, thus preventing 
use of stale TLB entries. TLB coherence for pages truly shared by processes is per- 
formed using TLB shootdown. 

Finally, some processor families provide hardware instructions to invalidate other 
processors’ TLBs. In the PowerPC family (Weiss and Smith 1994), the “TLB invali- 
date entry” instruction (tlbie) broadcasts the page address on the bus so that the 
snooping hardware on other processors can automatically invalidate the correspond- 
ing TLB entries without interrupting the processor. The algorithm for handling 
changes to PTEs is simple: the operating system first makes changes to the page 
table and then issues a t1bie instruction for the changed PTEs. If the TLB is hard- 
ware loaded (as it is in the PowerPC), the OS does not know which other TLBs 
might be caching the PTE, so the invalidation must be broadcast to all processors. 
Broadcast is well suited to a bus but undesirable for the more scalable systems with 
distributed networks that will be discussed in subsequent chapters. 


Snoop-Based Cache Coherence on Rings 


Since the scale of bus-based cache-coherent multiprocessors is limited by the bus, it 
is natural to ask how snoop-based coherence may be extended to other, less limited 
interconnects. One straightforward extension of a bus is a ring. Instead of a single 
set of wires onto which all modules are attached, each mcdule is attached to two 
neighboring modules. A ring is an interesting interconnection network from the 
perspective of coherence since, like a bus, it inherently supports broadcast-based 
communication. A transaction from one node to another traverses link by link down 
the ring, and since the average distance of the destination node is half the length of 
the ring, it is simple and natural to let the acknowledgment simply propagate 
around the rest of the ring and return to the sender. In fact, a natural way to struc- 
ture the communication in hardware is to have the sender place the transaction on 
the ring and have other nodes inspect (snoop) it as it goes by to see if it is relevant to 
them. Given this broadcast and snooping infrastructure, we can provide snooping 
cache coherence on a ring even if memory is physically distributed among the nodes 
on the ring. Serialization and sequential consistency on a ring are a bit more compli- 
cated than on a bus since multiple transactions may be in progress around the ring 
simultaneously and the modules see the transactions at different times and poten- 
tially in different order. 

The potential advantage of rings over buses, other than the use of distributed 
memory, is that the short, point-to-point nature of the links allows them to be driven 
at very high clock rates. For example, the IEEE scalable coherent interface (SCI) 
transport standard (Gustavson 1992; IEEE 1993) is based on 500-MHz 16-bit-wide 
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point-to-point links. The linear point-to-point nature also allows the links to be 
extensively pipelined, that is, new bits can be pumped onto the wire by the source 
before the previous bits have reached the destination. This latter feature allows the 
links to be made long without affecting their throughput. A disadvantage of rings is 
that the communication latency is high, typically higher than that of buses, and 
grows linearly with the number of processors in the ring (on average, p/2 hops need 
to be traversed before getting to the destination on a unidirectional ring and half that 
on a bidirectional ring). 

Since rings are a broadcast media, snooping cache coherence protocols can be 
implemented quite naturally on them. An early ring-based snooping cache-coherent 
machine was the KSR1 sold by Kendall Square Research (Frank, Burkhardt, and 
Rothnie 1993). More recent commercial offerings, such as the Sequent NUMA-Q and 
Convex’s Exemplar family (Convex 1993; Thekkath et al. 1997), use rings as the 
second-level interconnect to connect together multiprocessor nodes. (Both of these 
systems use a directory protocol rather than snooping on the ring interconnect, so 
we defer discussion of them until Chapter 8 when these protocols are introduced. In 
the NUMA-Q, the interconnect within a node is a bus; in the Exemplar, it is a richly 
connected low-latency crossbar.) The University of Toronto’s Hector system (Vrane- 
sic et al. 1991; Farkas, Vranesic, and Stumm 1992) is a ring-based research prototype. 

Figure 6.25 illustrates the organization of a ring-connected multiprocessor. Typi- 
cally, rings are used with physically distributed memory, but the memory may still be 
logically shared. Each node consists of a processor, its private cache, a portion of the 
global main memory, and a ring interface. The ring interface consists of an input link 
from the ring, a set of latches organized as a FIFO buffer, and an output link to the 
ring. At each ring clock cycle, the contents of the latches are shifted forward, so the 
whole ring acts as a circular pipeline. The main function of the latches is to hold a 
passing transaction long enough so that the ring interface can decide whether to for- 
ward the message to the next node or not. A transaction may be taken out of the ring 
by storing the contents of the latch in local buffer memory and writing an empty- 
slot indicator into that latch instead. If a node wants to put something on the ring, it 
waits for an opportunity to fill a passing empty slot and fills it. Of course, it is desir- 
able to minimize the number of latches in each interface to reduce the latency of 
transactions going around the ring. 

The mechanism that determines when a node can insert a transaction on the ring, 
called the ring access control mechanism, is complicated by the fact that the datapath 
of the ring is usually much narrower than the size of the transactions being trans- 
ferred on it. As a result, transactions need multiple consecutive slots on the ring. 
Furthermore, transactions (messages) on the ring can themselves have different 
sizes. For example, request messages are short and contain only the command and 
address whereas data reply messages contain the contents of the memory block and 
are longer. The final complicating factor is that arbitration for access to the ring 
must be done in a distributed manner since, unlike in a bus, there are no globally 
visible wires. : 

Three main options have been used for ring access control (i.e., arbitration): 
token-passing rings, register insertion rings, and slotted rings. In token-passing rings, 
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FIGURE 6.25 Organization of a single-ring multiprocessor 


a special bit pattern, called a token, is passed around the ring, and only the node 
currently possessing the token is allowed to transmit on the ring. Arbitration is easy, 
but the disadvantage is that only one node may initiate a transaction at a time even 
though empty slots may be passing by other nodes on the ring, resulting in wasted 
bandwidth. Register insertion rings were chosen for the IEEE SCI standard. Here, a 
bypass FIFO between the input and output stages of the ring interface is used to 
buffer incoming transactions (with backward flow control to avoid overloading) 
while the local node is transmitting. When the local node finishes, the contents of 
the bypass FIFO are forwarded to the output link, and the local node is not allowed 
to transmit again until the bypass FIFO is empty. Multiple nodes may be transmit- 
ting at a time, and parts of the ring will stall when their bypass FIFOs are over- 
loaded. Finally, in slotted rings, the ring is divided into transaction slots with labeled 
types (for different-sized transactions, such as requests and data replies), and these 
slots keep circulating around the ring. A processor ready to transmit a transaction 
waits until an empty slot of the required type comes by (indicated by a bit in the slot 
header), and then it inserts its message. A “slot” here really means a sequence of 
empty time slots, the length of the sequence depending on the type of message. The 
slotted ring can restrict the utilization of the ring bandwidth by hardwiring the mix- 
ture of available slots of different types, which may not match the actual traffic pat- 
tern for a given workload. However, for a given coherence protocol, the mix of 
message types is reasonably well known and little bandwidth is wasted in practice 
(Barroso and Dubois 1993, 1995). 

While it may seem at first-that broadcast and snooping waste bandwidth on a 
point-to-point interconnect such as a ring, in reality it is not necessarily so. A broad- 
cast takes only twice as much bandwidth on a ring as the average random point-to- 
point message since the latter will, on average, traverse half the ring between two 
randomly chosen nodes. In addition, broadcast is needed only for request messages 
(read miss, write miss, upgrade requests), which are all short; data reply messages are 
put on the ring by the source of the data and stop at the requesting node. 
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Consider a cache read miss in a ring-based snooping protocol. If the main mem- 
ory unit in which the block is allocated (called the home memory) is not on the local 
node, the read request is placed on the ring. If the home is local, we must determine 
if the block is dirty in some other node, in which case the local memory should not 
respond and a request should be placed on the ring. A simple solution is to place all 
misses on the ring as is done in the Sun Enterprise, which is a bus-based design with 
physically distributed memory. Alternatively, a dirty bit can be maintained for each 
block in home memory. This bit is turned ON if a block is cached in dirty state in 
some node other than the home node. If the bit is on, the request goes on the ring. 
The read request now circles the ring. It is snooped by all nodes, and either the 
home or the dirty node will respond (again, if the home were not local, the home 
node uses the dirty bit to decide whether or not it should respond to the request). 
Read-exclusive and upgrade transactions also appear on the ring, and other nodes 
snoop these requests and invalidate their blocks if necessary. The request and 
response transactions are removed from the ring when they arrive back at the 
requestor. The return of the request to the requesting node serves as an acknowledg- 
ment. When multiple nodes attempt to write to the same block concurrently, the 
winner is the one that reaches the current owner of the block first (i.e., the home 
node if the block is valid in main memory or the dirty node otherwise); the other 
nodes are implicitly or explicitly sent negative acknowledgments (NACKs), and 
they must retry. 

From an implementation perspective, a key difficulty with snooping protocols on 
rings is the real-time constraint imposed: the snooper in the ring interface must 
examine and react to all passing messages without excessive delay or internal queu- 
ing. This can be difficult for register insertion rings since many short request mes- 
sages may be adjacent to each other in the ring. With rings operating at high speeds, 
the requests can be too close together for the snooper to respond to in a fixed time. 
The problem is simplified in slotted rings, where careful choice and placement of 
short request messages and long data response messages (the latter are point-to- 
point and do not need cache lookup) can ensure that request-type messages are not 
too close together (Barroso and Dubois 1995). For example, slots can be grouped 
together in frames, and each frame can be organized to have request slots followed 
by response slots. Nonetheless, as with buses, bandwidth on rings is ultimately lim- 
ited by snoop bandwidth at the controllers or caches rather than raw data transfer 
bandwidth on the interconnect. 

Serialization and sequential consistency in rings are a bit trickier than on buses 
since the possibility exists that processors at different points on the ring will see a 
pair of transactions on the ring in different order (depending on where they are in 
the ring relative to the originators of those transactions). Using invalidation proto- 
cols simplifies this problem because writes only cause read-exclusive transactions to 
be placed on the ring, not the data itself, and all nodes but the home node will 
respond simply by invalidating their copy. The home node can determine when con- 
flicting transactions are on the ring and take special action, but this does increase 
the number of transient states in the protocol substantially. 
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Scaling Data and Snoop Bandwidth in Bus-Based Systems 


Several alternative methods are available to increase the bandwidth of SMP designs 
while preserving much of the simplicity of bus-based approaches. With split- 
transaction buses, we have seen that the arbitration, the address phase, and the data 


_ phase are pipelined, so each of them can go on simultaneously. Scaling data band- 


width is, in fact, the easier part; the real challenge is scaling the snoop bandwidth. 

Let’s consider first scaling data bandwidth. Cache blocks are large compared to 
the address that describes them. The most straightforward way to increase the data 
bandwidth is simply to make the data bus wider. We see this, for example, in the Sun 
Enterprise and SGI Challenge designs, both of which use 256-bit-wide data buses. In 
the Enterprise, a 64-byte cache block is transferred in only two cycles. The downside 
9 this approach is cost: as the bus gets wider, it uses a larger connector, occupies 
mre space on the board, and draws more power. It certainly pushes the limit of this 
style of design since an efficient, uniform pipeline demands that a snoop operation, 
which needs to be observed by all the caches and acknowledged, must complete in 
only two cycles. A more radical alternative replaces the data portion of the bus with 
a point-to-point crossbar, directly connecting each processor-memory module to 
every other one. The approach recognizes that it is only the address portion of the 
transaction that needs to be broadcast to all the nodes in order to determine the 
coherence operation and the data source (i.e., memory or cache). This approach is 
followed in the IBM PowerPC-based RS6000 G30 multiprocessor. A bus is used for 
addresses and snoop results, but a crossbar is used to move the actual data. The indi- 
vidual paths in the crossbar need not be extremely wide since multiple transfers can 
occur simultaneously. 

A brute-force way to scale bandwidth in a bus-based system is simply to use mul- 
tiple buses, including address buses, as mentioned in Section 6.4.7. In fact, this 
approach offers a fundamental contribution since it allows snoop bandwidth to be 
scaled as well. In order to scale the snoop bandwidth beyond one coherence result 
per address cycle, there must be multiple simultaneous snoop operations. Once 
there are multiple address buses, the data bus issues can be handled by multiple data 
buses, crossbars, or any other mechanism. Coherence is easy. Different portions of 
the address space use different buses; typically, each bus will serve specific memory 
banks so that a given address always uses the same bus. Multiple address buses 
would seem to violate the critical mechanism used to ensure sequential consistency: 
serialized arbitration for the address bus. Remember, however, that sequential 
consistency requires a logical total order, not a strict chronological order of the ad- 
dress events. A static ordering is logically assigned to the sequence of buses: an 
address operation i logically precedes j if it occurs before j in time (bus cycles) or if 
they happen on the same cycle but i takes place on a lower-numbered bus. This mul- 
tiple bus approach is used in the Sun SparcCenter 2000, which provides two split- 
transaction buses, each identical to that used in the SparcStation 1000, and scales to 
30 processors. The CRAY CS6400 uses four such buses and scales to 64 processors. 
Each cache controller snoops all of the buses separately and responds according to 
the cache coherence protocol. The Sun Enterprise 10000, a later machine than the 
Sun Enterprise 6000 discussed in this chapter, combines the use of multiple address 
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buses and data crossbars to scale to 64 processors. Each board consists of four 250- 
MHz processors, four banks of memory (up to 1 GB each), and two independent 
SBUS I/O buses. Sixteen of these boards are connected by a 16 x 16 data crossbar 
with paths 144 bits wide as well as four address buses associated with the four banks 
on each board. Collectively, this provides 12.6 GB/s of data bandwidth and a high 
snoop rate of 250 MHz. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The design issues that we have explored in this chapter are fundamental and will 
remain important at moderate levels of parallelism. Of course, the optimal design 
choices may change. For example, although not currently very popular, it is possible 
that sharing caches at some level of the hierarchy may become quite attractive when 
multichip-module packaging technology becomes cheap or when multiple proces- 
sors appear on a single chip. 

Although it is a powerful mechanism, a shared bus interconnect clearly has band- 
width limitations as the number of processors or the processor speed increases. 
Architects will surely continue to find innovative ways to squeeze more data band- 
width and more snoop bandwidth out of these designs and will continue to exploit 
the simplicity of a broadcast-based approach, at least at small scale. However, the 
general solution in building scalable cache-coherent machines is to distribute mem- 
ory physically among nodes and use a scalable interconnect, together with coher- 
ence protocols that do not rely on snooping. This direction is the subject of the 
subsequent chapters. It is likely to find its way down to the smaller scale as proces- 
sors become faster relative to bus and snoop bandwidth. It is difficult to predict what 
the future holds for buses and the scale at which they will be used, although they are 
likely to have an important role for some time to come. Regardless of that evolution, 
the issues discussed in this and the previous chapter in the context of buses—the 
placement of the interconnect within the memory hierarchy, the cache coherence 
problem and the various coherence protocols at the state transition level, and the key 
correctness and implementation issues that arise when dealing with many concurrent 
transactions—are all largely independent of technology and are crucial to the design 
of all cache-coherent shared memory architectures, regardless of the interconnect 
used. The specific machinery used to address the correctness and implementation 
issues may change, but the issues, trade-offs, and basic approaches are fundamental 
and can be extrapolated. Moreover, these bus-based designs provide the basic build- 
ing block for larger-scale design presented in the remainder of the book. 


EXERCISES 


6.1 Consider two machines Mj and M). Mj is a four-processor shared L, cache machine 
whereas Mj is a four-processor bus-based snooping cache machine. M, has a single 
shared 1-MB two-way set-associative cache with 64-byte blocks whereas each pro- 
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cessor in M) has a 256-KB direct-mapped cache with 64-byte blocks. M) uses the 
Illinois MESI coherence protocol. Consider the following piece of code: 


double A[1024,1024]; /* row-major; 8-byte elems */ 
double C[4096]; 
double B[1024,1024]; 


EOr =O) O24 stl) ate loop =e *,/ 
for (j=myPID; j<1024; j+=numPEs) 
{ 
hl ao) lean (Auli reel Mache (iete—tly ahaa ct 
Ayes) sleet eA [etoile Joye “Ace Or- 
} 
for (i=myPID; i<1024; i+=numPEs) /* loop-2 */ 
OIA (GOR SRMOR a. stay) 
{ 
Alaiye = (Biisess) Ss) ee Bilas yes 
BLL 1 M+e Bl Fel): A405 


a. Assume that the array A starts at hexadecimal address (0x) 0, array C at Ox 
300,000, and array B at Ox 308,000. All caches are initially empty. Each pro- 
cessor executes the preceding code, and myPID varies from 0 to 3 for the four 
processors. Compute misses for Mj, separately for the two loop nests. Do the 
same for Mp, stating any assumptions that you make. 


b. Briefly comment on how your answer to part (a) would change if array C were 
not present. State any other assumptions that you make. 

c. What can be learned about advantages and disadvantages of shared cache 
architecture from this exercise? 


6.2 Given your knowledge about the Barnes-Hut, Ocean, Raytrace, and Multiprog 


6.3 


6.4 


workloads from previous chapters and data in Section 5.4, comment on how each 
of the applications would do on a four-processor shared cache machine with a 4-MB 
cache versus a four-processor snoopy bus-based machine with 1-MB caches. It 
might be useful to verify your intuition using simulation. State any relevant 
assumptions. 

Compared to a shared first-level cache, what are the advantages and disadvantages 
of having private first-level caches but a shared second-level cache? Comment on 
how modern microprocessors, for example, MIPS R10000 and IBM/Motorola 
PowerPC 620, encourage or discourage this trend. What would be the impact of 
packaging technology on such designs? 

Using the terminology from Section 6.3 on cache inclusion, assume both L; and L, 
are two-way set associative, nj > nj, b) = bp, and the replacement policy is FIFO 
instead of LRU. Does inclusion hold naturally? What if replacement is random or 
based on a ring counter? 
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6.5 


6.6 


6.7 


6.8 


Give an example reference stream showing cache inclusion violation for the follow- 
ing situations: % 
a. L; cache is 32 bytes, two-way set associative, 8-byte cache blocks, and LRU 

replacement. L, cache is 128 bytes, four-way set associative, 8-byte cache 


blocks, and LRU replacement. 


b. L; cache is 32 bytes, two-way set associative, 8-byte cache blocks, and LRU 
replacement. L, cache is 128 bytes, two-way set associative, 16-byte cache 
blocks, and LRU replacement. 


For the following systems, state whether or not the caches provide inclusion natu- 
rally: if not, state the problem or give an example that violates inclusion. 
a. L,: 8-KB direct-mapped primary instruction cache, 32-byte line size 
8-KB direct-mapped primary data cache, write through, 32-byte . 
line size 
L): 4-MB four-way set-associative unified secondary cache, 32-byte line size 
b. Lj: 16-KB direct-mapped unified primary cache, write through, 32-byte 
line size 
L,: 4-MB four-way set-associative unified secondary cache, 64-byte line size 


Recall the discussion of the cache inclusion property in Section 6.3. 


a. The discussion stated that in a common case inclusion is satisfied quite natu- 
rally. The case is when the L cache is direct mapped (a, = 1), L; can be direct 
mapped or set associative (a) >= 1) with any replacement policy (e.g., LRU, 
FIFO, random) as long as the new block brought in is put in both L, and L, 
caches, the block size is the same (b, = by), and the number of sets in the L, 
cache is equal to or smaller than in the L, cache (n =< n,). Show or argue 
why this is true. 


b. The discussion claimed that the problem with multiple caches at a level being 
backed up by a unified cache is not solved by making the unified cache asso- 
ciative. Show that this is true for a simple example with direct-mapped instruc- 
tion and data caches backed up by a unified, two-way set-associative cache. 


Assume that each processor has separate instruction and data caches and that there 
are no instruction misses. Further assume that, when active, the processor issues a 
data cache request every 3 clock cycles, the miss rate is 1%, and miss latency is 30 


cycles. Assume that tag reads take 1 clock cycle but modifications to the tag take 2 
clock cycles. 


a. Quantify the performance lost to cache tag contention if a single-level data 
cache with only one set of cache tags is used. Assume that the bus transac- 
tions requiring snoop occur every 5 clock cycles and that 10% of these invali- 
date a block in the cache. Further assume that snoops are given preference 
over processor accesses to tags. Do back-of-the-envelope calculations. Then 


check the accuracy of your answer by building a queuing model or writing a 
simple simulator. 
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b. What is the performance lost to tag contention if separate sets of tags for 
processor and snooping are used? 


c. In general, would you give priority in accessing tags to processor references or 
bus snoops? 


6.9 The designers of the SGI Challenge multiprocessor considered the following bus 
controller optimization to make better use of interleaved memory and bus band- 
width. If the controller finds that a request is already outstanding for a given mem- 
ory bank (which can be determined from the request table), it does not issue that 
request until the previous one for that bank is satisfied. Discuss potential problems 
with this optimization and what features in the Challenge design allow this optimi- 
zation. 


6.10 a. Although the Challenge supports the MESI protocol states, it does not sup- 
port the cache-to-cache transfer feature of the original Illinois MESI protocol. 


(i) Discuss the possible reasons for this choice. 


(ii) Extend the Challenge implementation to support cache-to-cache trans- 
fers. Describe the extra signals needed on the bus, if any, and keep in 
mind the issue of fairness. 


b. Although the Challenge MESI protocol has four states, the tags stored with 
the cache controller chip keep track of only three states (I, $, and E+M). 
Explain why this is still works correctly. Why do you think they made this 
optimization? 

c. Discuss the cost, performance, implementation, and scalability trade-offs 
between the multiple bus architecture of the SparcCenter and the single fast 
wide bus architecture of the SGI Challenge, as well as any implications for 
program semantics and deadlock. 


6.11 a. The main memory on the Challenge speculatively initiates fetching the data 
for a read request even before it is determined if it is dirty in some processor's 
cache. Using data from Table 5.1, estimate the fraction of useless main mem- 
ory accesses. Based on the data, are you in favor of the optimization? Is this 
data methodologically adequate? Explain. 


b. The bus interfaces on the Challenge support request merging. Thus, if multi- 
ple processors are stalled waiting for the same memory block, then when the 
data appears on the bus, all of them can grab that data off the bus. This feature 
is particularly useful for implementing spin-lock-based synchronization prim- 
itives. For a test-and-test@set lock, compute the minimum traffic on the bus 
with and without this optimization. Assume that there are four processors, 
each acquiring the lock once and then doing an unlock, and that initially no 
processor had the memory block containing the lock variable in its cache. 

6.12 The SGI Challenge bus allows for eight outstanding transactions. How did the 
designers arrive at that decision? Suggest a general formula to indicate how many 
outstanding transactions should be supported given the parameters of the bus. Use 
the following parameters: 
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6.13 


6.14 


6.15 


6.16 


Number of processors 

Number of memory banks, 
Average memory latency (cycles) 
Cache block size (bytes) 

Data bus width (bytes) 


sure 


_ Define any other parameters you think are essential. Keep your formula simple, 
clearly state any assumptions, and justify your decisions. 


Consider incoming transactions (requests and responses) from the bus into the 
cache hierarchy in a system with two-level caches and outgoing transactions from 
the cache hierarchy to the bus. To ensure sequential consistency (SC) when invali- 
dations are acknowledged early (as soon as they appear on the bus), what ordering 
constraints must be maintained in each direction among the ones described in the 
following display, and which ones can be reordered? Answer the same question for 
the incoming transactions at the first-level cache. Assume that each processor has 
only one outstanding request at a time, but the bus is split transaction. 


Orderings in the upward direction (from bus toward the caches and the processor): 


Update _Invalidate Invalidate Invalidate Invalidate Invalidate 
Update Update _ Data reply for Acknowledgment Data request _Invalidate 
load instruction of commitment for dirty data 
from bus in local cache 


Orderings in the downward direction (from the processor and caches toward the bus): 


Reply Reply Reply 
Request Reply Write back 


In the split-transaction solution discussed in Section 6.4, depending on the processor- 
to-cache interface, it is possible that an invalidation request comes immediately after 
the data response so that the block is invalidated before the processor has had a 
chance to actually access that cache block and satisfy its request. Why might this be 
a problem and how can you solve it? 


When supporting lockup-free caches, a designer suggests that we also add more 
entries to the request table sitting on the bus interface of the split-transaction bus. 
Is this a good idea and do you expect the benefits to be large? 


Apply the different techniques described in Section 6.4.6 to preserve SC with multi- 
ple outstanding bus transactions to Example 6.3 and convince yourself that they 
work. Under what conditions is one solution better than the other? 
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6.17 Assume a system bus similar to the Powerpath-2 discussed in Section 6.5. Assum- 


ing 200-MIPS/200-MFLOPS processors with 1-MB caches and 64-byte cache blocks, 
for each of the applications in Table 5.1, compute the bus bandwidth when using 
a. the Illinois MESI protocol 
b. the Dragon protocol 
c. the Illinois MESI protocol, assuming 256-byte cache blocks 


For each of parts, (a), (b), and (c) compute the utilization of the address+ 
command bus separately from the utilization of the data bus. State all assump- 
tions clearly. 


d. Complete parts (a) and (b) for a single SparcCenter XDBus, which has 64-bit- 
wide multiplexed address and data signals. Assume that the bus runs at 100 
MHz, that transmitting address information takes 2 cycles on the bus, and 
that 64 bytes of data take 9 cycles on the bus. 


6.18 One deadlock solution proposed for multilevel caches in Section 6.4.8 is to make 


6.19 


6.20 


all queues deep enough to accommodate all incoming requests and responses. Can 
the queues be smaller? If so, why? Discuss why it may be beneficial to have deeper 
queues than the size required by deadlock considerations. 


Section 6.3 presented coherence protocols assuming two-level caches. What if there 
are three or more levels in the cache hierarchy? Extend the Illinois MESI protocol 
for the middle cache in a three-level hierarchy: list any additional states or actions 
needed, and present the state transition diagram. 


Figure 6.26 shows the details of the TLB shootdown algorithm used in the Mach 
operating system (Black et al. 1989). For each processor, the following basic data 
structures are maintained: an “active” flag, indicating whether the processor is 
actively using any page tables; a queue of TLB flush notices, indicating the range of 
virtual addresses whose mappings are to be changed; and a list indicating currently 
active page tables (i.e., processes whose PTEs may currently be cached in the pro- 
cessor’s TLB). For every page table, there is a spin-lock that the processor must hold 
while making changes to that page table and a set of processors on which the page 
table is currently active. While the basic shootdown approach is simple, practical 
implementations require careful sequencing of steps and locking of data structures. 


a. Why are page table entries modified before sending interrupts or invalidate 
messages to other processors in TLB coherence? 


b. Why must the initiator of the shootdown in Figure 6.26 mask out interpro- 
cessor interrupts (IPIs) before acquiring the page table lock and clear its own 
active flag before acquiring the page table lock? Can you think of any dead- 
lock conditions that exist in the figure, and if so, how would you solve them? 


c. A problem with the Mach algorithm is that it makes all responders busy-wait 
while the initiator makes changes to the page table. The reason is that it was 
designed for use with microprocessors that autonomously wrote back the 
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Initiator Responder 1 e@ @ @ Responder N 


Disable interrupts 
Active[self] = 0 
Lock page table 


Enqueue flush 
notice to each 
responder 


Send IPI to responders 


Flush TLB entries ; 
Field interrupt 


Busy-wait until Disable interrupts Field interrupt 
active[/] == 0 for 


all responders / lg ----- Active[self] = 0 
po a Tosa) he ale ieee Active[self] = 0 


Disable interrupts 


Change page table | Busy-wait until no Busy-wait until no 


active page table active page table 
| remains locked remains locked 


Unlock pagettable™ | — = tenet eee 


Dequeue all flush Dequeue all flush 
Activelself] = 1 notices and flush notices and flush 
Enable interrupts TLB entries TLB entries 
f Active(self] = 1 Active[self] = 1 
Continue Enable interrupts Enable interrupts 


Continue Continue 


FIGURE 6.26 The Mach TLB shootdown algorithm. The initiator is the processor mak- 
ing changes to a page table whereas the responders are all other processors that may have 
entries from that page table cached in their TLBs. 


entire TLB entry into the corresponding PTE whenever the dirty bit was set 
on a TLB replacement. Thus, for example, if other processors were allowed to 
use the page table while the initiator was modifying it, an autonomous write 
back from those processors could overwrite the new changes. How would you 
design the TLB hardware and/or algorithm so that responders do not have to 
busy-wait? 

d. Under what circumstances would it be better to flush the whole TLB versus 
selectively trying to invalidate TLB entries? 


Scalable Multiprocessors 


In this chapter, we begin our study of the design of machines that can be scaled in a 
practical manner to hundreds or even thousands of processors. Scalability has pro- 
found implications at all levels of the design. For starters, it must be physically pos- 
sible and technically feasible to construct a large configuration. Adding processors 
clearly increases the potential computational capacity of the system, but to realize 
this potential, all aspects of the system must scale. In particular, the memory band- 
width must scale with the number of processors. A natural solution is to distribute 
the memory with the processors, as in our generic multiprocessor, so that each pro- 
cessor has direct access to local memory. However, the communication network con- 
necting these nodes must provide scalable bandwidth at reasonable latency. In 
addition, the protocols used in transferting data within the system must scale, and 
so must the techniques used for synchronization. With scalable protocols on a scal- 
able network, a very large number of transactions can take place in the system 
simultaneously, and we cannot rely on global information to establish ordering or to 
arbitrate for resources. Thus, to achieve scalable application performance, scalability 
must be addressed as a “vertical” problem throughout each of the layers of the 
system design. Let us consider a couple of familiar design points to make these scal- 
ability issues more concrete. 

The small-scale shared memory machines described in Chapters 5 and 6 can be 
viewed as one extreme point. A shared bus typically has a maximum length of a foot 
or two, a fixed number of slots, and a fixed maximum bandwidth, so it is fundamen- 
tally limited in scale. The interface to the communication medium is an extension of 
the memory interface, with additional control lines and controller states to support 
the coherence protocol. A global order is established by arbitration for the bus, and a 
limited number of transactions can be outstanding at any time. Protection is 
enforced on all communication operations through the standard virtual-to-physical 
address translation mechanism. There is total trust between processors in the sys- 
tem, which are viewed as under the control of a single operating system that runs on 
all of the processors, with common system data structures. The communication 
medium is contained within the physical structure of the box and is thereby com- 
pletely secure. Typically, if any processor fails, the system is rebooted. Little or no 
software intervention takes place between the programming model and the hard- 
ware primitives. Thus, at each level of the system design, decisions are grounded in 
scaling limitations at layers below and assumptions of close coupling between the 
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components. Scalable machines are fundamentally less closely coupled than bus- 
based shared memory multiprocessors, and we are forced to rethink how processors 
interact with other processors and with memories. 

At the opposite extreme, we might consider conventional workstations on a local 
area or even a wide area network. Here, there is no clear limit to physical scaling and 
very little trust between processors in the system. The interface to the communica- 
tion medium is typically a standard peripheral interface at the hardware level, with 
the operating system interposed between the user-level primitives and the network 
to enforce protection and control access. Each processing element is controlled by 
its own operating system, which treats the others with suspicion. No global order of 
operations is present, and consensus is difficult to achieve. The communication 
medium is external to the individual nodes and potentially insecure. Individual 
workstations can fail and restart independently, except perhaps where one is provid- 
ing services to another. There is typically a substantial layer of software between the 
hardware primitives and any user-level communication operations, regardless of 
programming model, so communication latency tends to be quite high and commu- 
nication bandwidth low. Since communication operations are handled in software, 
no clear limit is placed on the number of outstanding transactions or even the mean- 
ing of the transactions. At each level of the system design, it is assumed that commu- 
nication with other nodes is slow and inherently unreliable. Thus, even when 
multiple processors are working together on a single problem, it is difficult to 
exploit the inherent coupling and trust within the application to obtain greater per- 
formance from the system. 

Between these extremes is a spectrum of reasonable and interesting design alter- 
natives, several of which are illustrated by current commercial large-scale parallel 
computers and emerging parallel computing clusters. Many of the massively parallel 
processors (MPPs) employ sophisticated packaging and a fast dedicated proprietary 
network so that a very large number of processors can be located in a confined space 
with high-bandwidth and low-latency communication. Other scalable machines use 
essentially conventional computers as nodes with more or less standard interfaces to 
fast networks. In either case, there is a great deal of physical security and the option 
of either a high degree of trust or of substantial autonomy. 

The generic multiprocessor of Chapter 1 provides a useful framework for under- 
standing scalable designs: the machine is organized as essentially complete compu- 
tational nodes, each with a memory subsystem and one or more processors, 
connected by a scalable network. The nature of the node-to-network interface is one 
of the most critical issues in scalable system design. It allows a wide scope of possi- 
bilities, differing in how tightly coupled the processor and memory subsystems are 
to the network and in the processing power within the network interface itself. 
These issues affect the degree of trust between the nodes and the performance char- 
acteristics of the communication primitives, which in turn determine the efficiency 
with which various programming models can be realized on the machine. 

Our goal in this chapter is to understand the design trade-offs across the spec- 
trum of communication architectures for scalable machines. We want to understand, 
for example, how the decision to pursue a more specialized or a more commodity- 
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oriented approach impacts the capabilities of the node-to-network interface, the 
ability to support various programming models efficiently, and the limits on scale. 
We begin in Section 7.1 with a general discussion of scalability, examining the 
requirements it places on system design in terms of bandwidth, latency, cost, and 
physical construction. This discussion provides a nuts-and-bolts introduction to a 
range of recent large-scale machines but also allows us to develop an abstract view of 
the scalable network on the “other side” of the node-to-network interface. We return 
to an in-depth study of the design of scalable networks later in Chapter 10, after 
having fully developed the requirements on the network in this and the following 
two chapters. 

We focus in Section 7.2 on the question of how programming models are real- 
ized in terms of the communication primitives provided on large-scale parallel 
machines. The key concept is that of a network transaction, which is the analog for 
scalable networks of the bus transaction studied in the previous chapter. Working 
with a fairly abstract concept of a network transaction, we look at how shared 
address space and message-passing models are realized through protocols built out 
of network transactions. 

The remainder of the chapter examines a series of important design points with 
increasing levels of direct hardware interpretation of the information in the network 
transaction. In a general sense, the interpretation of the network transaction is akin 
to the interpretation of an instruction set. Very modest interpretation suffices in 
principle, but more extensive interpretation is important for performance in prac- 
tice. Section 7.3 investigates the case where there is essentially no interpretation of 
the message transaction; it is viewed as a sequence of bits and transferred blindly 
into memory via a physical direct memory access (DMA) operation under operating 
system control. This is an important design point, as it represents many early MPPs 
and most current local area network (LAN) interfaces. 

Section 7.4 considers more aggressive designs where messages can be sent from 
user level to user level without operating system intervention. At the very least, this 
requires that the network transaction carry a user/system identifier, which is gener- 
ated by the source communication assist and interpreted by the destination. This 
small change gives rise to the concept of a user virtual network, which, like virtual 
memory, must present a protection model and offer a framework for sharing the 
underlying physical resources. A particularly critical issue is user-level message 
reception since message arrival is inherently asynchronous to the user thread for 
which it is destined. 

Section 7.5 focuses on designs that provide a global virtual address space. This 
requires substantial interpretation at the destination since it needs to perform the 
virtual-to-physical translation, carry out the desired data transfer, and provide notifi- 
cation. Typically, these designs use a dedicated message or communication processor 
(CP) so that extensive interpretation of the network transaction can be performed 
without the specifics of the interpretation being bound at machine design time. 
Section 7.6 considers more specialized support for a global physical address space. 
In this case, the communication assist is closely integrated with the memory sub- 
system and, typically, it is a specialized device supporting a limited set of network 
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"transactions. The support of a global physical address space brings us full circle to 


designs that are close in spirit to the small-scale shared memory machines studied in 
the previous chapter. However, automatic replication of shared data through coher- 
ent caches in a scalable fashion is considerably more involved than in the bus-based 
setting, and we devote Chapters 8 and 9 to that topic. 


SCALABILITY 


What does it mean for a design to “scale”? Almost all computers allow the capability 
of the system to be increased in some form, for example by adding memory, I/O 
cards, disks, or upgraded processor(s), but the increase typically has hard limits. A_ 
scalable system attempts to avoid inherent design limits on the extent to which 

resources can be added to > the system. In practice, a system can be quite scalable 
even if it is not possible to assemble an arbitrarily large configuration because, at any 
point in time, crude limits are imposed by economics. If a “sufficiently large” config- 


_uration can be built, the scalability question has really to do with the incremental 


_cost of increasing the capacity of the system and the resultant increase in perfor- 


“mance oat on applications. In practice, no design scalés perfectly, so our goal 
‘is to understand how to design systems that scale up to a large number of processors 
effectively. e particular, we look at four aspects of scalability in a more or less top- 


> (p down order. First, how does the bandwidth or throughput of the system increase 


with additional pro eally, throughput should be proportional to the n to the nu num- 
ber of pS cA Ss Second, i, how does the latency or time per operation increase? 
“Ideally, this should be_ constant. Third, how does the cost of the system increase, and 
finally, how do we actually package the systems and put them together? 

It is easy to see that the bus-based multiprocessors of Chapter 6 fail to scale well 
in all four aspects, and the reasons are quite interrelated. In those designs, several 
processors and memory modules were connected via a single set of wires—the bus. 
When one module is driving a wire, no other module can drive it. Thus, the band- 
width of a bus does not increase as more processors are added to it; at some point, it 
will saturate. Even accepting this defect, we could consider constructing machines 
with many processors on a bus, perhaps under the belief that the bandwidth require- 
ments per processor might decrease with added processors. Unfortunately, the clock 
period of the bus is determined by the time to drive a value onto the wires and have 


. it sampled by every module on the bus, which increases with the number of mod- 


ules on the bus and with wire length. Thus, a bigger bus would have longer latency 
and less aggregate bandwidth. In fact, the signal quality on the wire degrades with 
length and number of connectors, so for any bus technology there is a hard limit on 
the number of slots into which modules can be plugged and on the maximum wire 
length. Accepting this limit, it would seem that the bus-based designs have good 
cost scaling since processors and memory can be added at the cost of the new mod- 
ules. Unfortunately, this simple analysis overlooks that even the minimum configu- 
ration is burdened by a large fixed cost for the infrastructure needed to support the 
maximum configuration; the bus, the cabinet, the power supplies, and other compo- 
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nents must be sized for the full configuration. At the very least, a scalable design 
must overcome these limitations. The aggregate bandwidth must increase with the 
number of processors, the time to perform an operation should not.increase sub- 
stantially with the size of the machine, and a large configuration must be practical 
and cost-effective to build. It is also valuable if the design scales down well, so small 


_ configurations are cost-effective. 


Bandwidth Scaling 


Fundamentally, if a large number of processors are to exchange information simulta- 
neously with many other processors or memories, a large number of independent 
wires must connect them. Thus, scalable machines must be organized in the manner 
illustrated abstractly by Figure 7.1; a large number of processor modules and mem-_ 
ory modules connected together by independent wires (or links) through a large 
Sete tanta tet alco maa 
connecting a limited number of inputs to a limited numberof outputs. Internally, 
such a switch may be realized by a_bus, a crossbar, or even an ad hoc collection of 
multiplexers. We call the number of outputs (or inputs) the degree of the switch. 

With a bus, the physical and electrical constraints discussed previously determine its 
degree. Only one of the inputs can transfer information to the outputs at a time. A 
crossbar allows every input to be connected to a distinct output, but the degree is 
constrained by the cost and complexity of the internal array of cross-points. The 
cost of multiplexers increases rapidly with the number of ports, and latency 
increases as well. Thus, switches are limited in scale but may be interconnected to 
form large configurations, that is, networks. In addition to the physical interconnect 
between inputs and outputs, there must also be some form of controller to deter- 
mine which inputs are to be connected to which outputs at each instant in time. In 
essence, a scalable network is like a roadway system with wires for streets, switches 
for intersections, and a simple way of determining which cars proceed at each inter- 
section. If done right, a large number of vehicles may make progress to their destina- 
tions simultaneously and get there quickly. 

By our definition, a basic bus-based SMP contains a single switch connecting the 
processors and the memories, and a simple hierarchy of bus-based switches con- 
nects these components to the peripherals. The control path in a bus is rather spe- 
cialized in that the address associated with a transaction at one of the inputs is 
broadcast to all of the outputs and the acknowledgment determines which output is 
to participate. A network switch is a more general-purpose device, in which the infor- 
mation presented at the input is enough for the switch controller to determine the 
proper output without consulting all the nodes. Pairs of modules are connected by 
routes through network switches. 

The most common structure for scalable machines is illustrated by our generic 


_architecture of Figure 72, in which one or more processors are packaged together 
with one or more memory modules and omomunication assist as an easily 
replicated unit, which we will call a node. The “intranode” switch is typically a 
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FIGURE 7.1 Abstract view of a scalable machine. A large number of processor (P) and memory 
(M) modules are connected by independent wires (or links) through a large number of switch modules 
(S), each with some limited number of degree. An individual switch may be formed by a bus, a crossbar, 
multiplexers, or some other controlled connection between inputs and outputs. 


Typical switches 
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FIGURE 7.2 Generic distributed-memory multiprocessor organization. A collection of essen- 
tially complete computers, including processor and memory, that communicate through a general- 
purpose, high-performance, scalable interconnection network. Typically, each node contains a controller 
that assists in initiating and receiving communication operations. 


0 


high-performance bus. Alternatively, systems may be constructed in a dancehall 
configuration, in which processing nodes are separated from memory nodes by the 
network, as in Figure 7.3. In either case, there is a vast variety of potential switch 
designs, interconnection network topologies, and routing algorithms, which we will 
study in Chapter 10. The key property of a scalable network is that it provide a large 
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FIGURE 7.3. Dancehall multipro- 
cessor organization. Processors ac- 
cess memory modules across a scalable 
interconnection network. Even if pro- 
cesses are totally independent with no 
communication or sharing, the band- 
width requirement on the network in- 
creases linearly with the number of 
processors. 


number of independent communication paths between nodes such that the band- 
width increases as nodes are added. Ideally, the latency in transmitting data from one 
node to another should not increase-with the number of nodes, nor should the cost 
per node, but, as we will discuss, some increase in latency and cost is unavoidable. 

If the memory modules are on the opposite side of the interconnect, as in 
Figure 7.3, the network bandwidth requirement scales linearly with the number of 
processors, even when no communication occurs between processes. Providing ade- 
quate bandwidth scaling may not be enough for the computational performance to 
scale perfectly since the access latency increases with the number of processors. By 
distributing the memories across the processors, all processes can access local mem- 
ory with fixed latency, independent of the number of processors; thus, the compu- 
tational performance of the system can scale perfectly, at least in this simple case. 
The network needs to meet the demands associated with actual communication and 
sharing of information. How computational performance scales in the more inter- 
esting case where processes do communicate depends on how the: network itself 
scales, how efficient the communication architecture is, and how the program 
communicates. 

To achieve scalable bandwidth, we must abandon several key assumptions 
employed in bus-based designs; namely, that there are a limited number of concur- 
rent transactions and that these are globally ordered via central arbitration and glo- 
bally visible. Instead, it must be possible to have a very large number of concurrent 
transactions using different wires. They are initiated independently and without 
global arbitration. The effects of a transaction (such as changes of state) are directly 
visible only by the nodes involved in the transaction. (The effects may eventually 
become visible to other nodes as they are propagated by additional transactions.) 
Although it is possible to broadcast information to all the nodes, broadcast bandwidth 
(i.e., the rate at which broadcasts can be performed) does not increase with the 
number of nodes. Thus, in a large system broadcasts can be used only infrequently. 
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7.1.2 


Latency Scaling 


We may extend our abstract model of scalable networks to capture the primary 
aspects of communication latency. In general, the time to transfer n bytes between 
two nodes is.given by 


\T(n) = ‘Overhead + Channel Time + Routing Delay GB 
Ueki Sean bS BN at de we Aedes: 
where Overhead is the processing time in initiating or completing the transfer, Chan- 
nel Time is n/B (where B is the bandwidth of the “thinnest channel”), and Routing 
Delay is a function f(H,n) of the number of routing steps, or hops, in the transfer and 
possibly the number of bytes transferred. 

The processing overhead may be fixed or it may increase with n if the processor 
must copy data for the transfer. For most networks used in parallel machines, there 
is a fixed delay per router hop, independent of the transfer size, because the message 
cuts through several switches.! In contrast, traditional data communication net- 
works “store and forward” the data at each stage, incurring a delay per hop propor- 
tional to the transfer size.? Store-and-forward routing is impractical in large-scale 
parallel machines. Since network switches have a fixed degree, the average routing 
distance between nodes must increase as the number of nodes increases. Thus, com- 
munication latency increases with scale. However, the increase may be small com- 
pared to the overhead and transfer time if the switches are fast and the interconnection 
topology is reasonable (see Example 7.1). 


EXAMPLE 7.1 Many classic networks are constructed out of fixed-degree switches in 


a configuration, or topology, such that for n nodes the distance from any network 
input to any network output is logy n and the total number of switches is an log n 
for some small constant a. Assuming the overhead is 1 ys per message, the link 
bandwidth is 64 MB/s and the router delay is 200 ns per hop. How much does the 
time for a 128-byte transfer increase as the machine is scaled from 64 to 1,024 
nodes? 


Answer At 64 nodes, six hops are required so 


128 B 
64 B/[s 


This increases to 5 us on a 1,024-node configuration. Thus, the latency increases by 
less than 20% with a 16-fold increase in machine size. Even with this small transfer 
size, a store-and-forward delay would add 2 us (the time to buffer 128 bytes) to the 
routing delay per hop. Thus, the latency would be 


T,4(128) = 1.0 ps + +6X0.200 ts = 4.2 ps 


. The message may be viewed as a train, where the locomotive makes a choice at each switch in the track 


and all the cars behind follow, even though some may still be crossing a previous switch when the loco- 
motive makes a new turn. 


. The store-and-forward approach is like what the train does when it reaches the station. The entire train 


must come to a:stop at a station before it can resume travel, presumably after exchanging goods or 
passengers. Thus, the time a given car spends in the station is linear in the length of the train. 
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128 B 


Teq(128) = 1.0 (ee 
oi( 128) BS * | 64 Bis 


+ 0.200 us) x6 = 14.2 Us at 64 nodes and 


128 B 


TS 128) = 1.0 +(aee 
1,024(128) BS * | 64 Bus 


+ 0.200 us) x10 = 23 Us at 1,024 nodes. B 


In practice, an important connection exists between bandwidth and latency that 
is overlooked in Example 7.1. If two transfers involve the same node or utilize the 
same wires within the network, one may delay the other due to contention for the 
shared resource. As more of the available bandwidth is utilized, the probability of 
contention increases and the expected latency increases. In addition, queues may 
build up within the network, further increasing the expected latency. This basic sat- 
uration phenomenon occurs with any shared resource. One of the goals in designing 
a good network is to ensure that these load-related delays are not too large on the 
communication patterns that commonly occur in practice. However, if a large num- 
ber of processors transfer data to the same destination node at once, there is no 
escaping contention. The problem must be resolved at a higher level by balancing 
the communication load using the techniques described in Chapter 3. 


Cost Scaling 


For large machines, scaling the cost of the system is quite important. In general, we 
may view this as a fixed cost for the system infrastructure plus an incremental cost 
of adding processors and memory to the system: 


Cost(p,m) = Fixed Cost + Incremental Cost (p,m) \ 


The fixed and incremental costs are both important. For example, the fixed cost in 
bus-based machines typically covers the cabinet, the power supply, and the bus sup- 
porting a full configuration. This puts small configurations at a disadvantage relative 
to the uniprocessor competition but encourages expansion as the incremental cost 
of adding processors is constant and often much less than the cost of a stand-alone 
processor. (Interestingly, for most commercial bus-based machines the typical con- 
figuration is about one-half of the maximum configuration. This is sufficiently large 
to amortize the fixed cost of the infrastructure yet leaves “headroom” on the bus and 
allows for expansion. Vendors who supply large SMPs, say. 20 or more processors, 
usually offer a smaller model providing a low-end sweet spot.) We have highlighted 
the incremental cost of memory in our cost equation because memory often 
accounts for a sizable fraction of the total system cost, and a parallel machine need 
not necessarily have p times the memory of a uniprocessor. 

Experience has shown that scalable machines must support a wide range of con- 
figurations, not just large and extra-large sizes. Thus, the “pay-up-front” model of 
bus-based machines is impractical for scalable machines. Instead, the infrastructure 
must be modular so that, as more processors are added, more power supplies and 
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more cabinets are added, as well as more network. For networks with good band- 
width scaling and good latency scaling, the cost of the network grows more than 
linearly with the number of nodes, but in practice the growth rate is not too burden- 
some, as illustrated in Example 7.2. 


EXAMPLE 7.2. In many networks the number of network switches scales as n log n for 


n nodes. Assuming that at 64 nodes the cost of the system is equally balanced 
between processors, memory, and network, what fraction of the cost of a 1,024- 
node system is devoted to the network (assuming the same amount of memory per 
processor)? 


Answer We may normalize the cost of the system to the per-processor cost of the 64- 


node system. The large configuration will have 10/6 as many routers per processor 
as the small system. Thus, assuming the cost of the network is proportional to the 
number of routers, the normalized cost per processor of the 1,024-node system is 1 
processor x 0.33 + 1 memory x 0.33 + 10/6 routers x 0.33 = 1.22. As the system is 
scaled up by 16-fold, the share of cost in the network increases from 33% to 45%. 
(In practice, additional factors such as increased wire length may cause network 
cost to increase somewhat faster than the number of switches.) 


Network designs differ in how the bandwidth increases with the number of ports, 
in how the cost increases, and in how the delay through the network increases, but 
invariably, all three do increase. There are many subtle trade-offs among these three 
factors, but for the most part, the greater the increase in bandwidth, the smaller the 
increase in latency and the greater the increase in cost. Good design involves trade- 
offs and compromises. Ultimately, these will be rooted in the application require- 
ments of the target workload. 

Finally, when looking at issues of cost, it is natural to ask whether a large-scale 
parallel machine can be cost-effective or if it is only a means of achieving greater 
performance. The standard definition of efficiency (Efficiency(p) = Speedup(p)/p) 
reflects the view that a parallel machine is effective only if all of its processors are 
effectively utilized all the time. This processor-centric view neglects to recognize 
that much of the cost of the system is elsewhere, especially in the memory system 
(Wood and Hill 1995). If we define the cost scaling of a system, costup, in a manner 
analogous to speedup (Costup(p) = cost(p)/cost(1)), then we can see that parallel 
computing is cost-effective, that is, it has a smaller cost-performance ratio, whenever 
Speedup(p) > Costup(p). Thus, in a real application scenario, we need to consider 
the entire cost of the system required to run the problem of interest. 


Physical Scaling 


While it is generally agreed that modular construction is essential for large-scale 
machines, little consensus emerges on the specific requirements of physical scale, 
such as how compact the nodes need to be, how long the wires can be, the clocking 
strategy, and so on. In some commercial machines, the individual nodes occupy 
scarcely more than the microprocessor footprint whereas, in others, a node is a large 
fraction of a board or a complete workstation chassis. In some machines, no wire is 
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longer than a few inches; in others, the wires are several feet long. In some machines, 
the links are 1 bit wide; in others, 8 or 16. Generally speaking, links tend to get 
slower with length, and each specific link technology has an upper limit on length 
due to power requirements and signal-to-noise ratio. Technologies that support very 
long distances, such as optical fiber, tend to have a much larger fixed cost per link 
for the transceivers and connectors. Thus, there are scaling advantages to a dense 
packing of nodes in physical space. On the other hand, a looser packing tends to 
reduce the engineering effort by allowing greater use of commodity components, 
which also reduces the time lag from availability of new microprocessor and mem- 
ory technology to its availability in a large parallel machine. Thus, loose packing can 
have better technology scaling. The complex set of trade-offs between physical pack- 
aging strategies has given rise to a broad spectrum of designs, so it is best to look at 
some concrete examples. These examples also help make the other aspects of scaling 
more concrete. 


—> Chip-Level Integration 


A modest number of designs have integrated the communications architecture 
directly into the processor chip. The nCUBE/2 is a good representative of this 
densely packed node approach, even though the machine itself is rather old. The 
highly integrated node approach is also used in the MIT J-machine (Dally, Keen, and 
Noakes 1993) and a number of other research machines and embedded systems. The 
design style may gain wider popularity as chip density continues to increase. 


___—> In the nCUBE, each node had the processor, memory controller, network inter- 


face, and network ro integrated in a single chip. The node chip connected 
directly to DRAM chips and 14 bidirectional network links on a small card occupy- 


ing a few square inches, shown in actual size in Figure 7.4. The network links 
formed bit-serial channels connecting directly to other nodes? and one bidirectional 
channel to the I/O system. Each of the 28 wires had a dedicated DMA device on the 
node chip. The nodes were socketed 64 to a board, and the boards plugged into a 
passive wiring backplane, forming direct node-to-node wire pairs between each pro- 
cessor chip and log n other processors. The I/O links, one per processor, were 
brought outside the main rack to I/O nodes containing a node chip (connecting to 
eight processors) and an I/O device. The maximum configuration was 8,096 proces- 
sors, and machines with 2,048 nodes were built in 1991. The system ran on a single 
40-MHz clock in all configurations. Since some of the wires reached across the full 
width of the machine, dense packing was critical to limiting the maximum length. 
The nCUBE/2 should be understood as a design at a point in time. The node chip 
contained roughly 500,000 transistors, which was large for its time. The processor 
was something of a reduced VAX running at 20 MHz with 64-bit integer operation 


3. The nCUBE nodes were connected in a hypercube configuration. A hypercube, or n-cube, is a graph 
generalizing the cube shown in Figure 7.4, where each node connects directly to log n other nodes in an 
n-node configuration. Thus, 13 links could support a design of up to 8,096 nodes. 
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FIGURE 7.4 nCUBE/2 machine organization. The design is based on a compact mod- 
ule comprising a single-chip node, containing the processor, memory interface, network 
switch, and network interface, directly connected to DRAM chips and to other nodes. 


and 64-bit IEEE floating point, with a peak of 7.5 MIPS and 2.4 MFLOPS double 
precision. The communication support essentially occupied the silicon area that 
would have been devoted to cache in a uniprocessor design of the same generation; 
the instruction cache was only 128 bytes, and the data cache held eight 64-bit oper- 
ands. Network links were 1 bit wide, and the DMA channels operated at 2.22 MB/s 
each. 

In terms of latency scaling, the nCUBE/2 is a little more complicated than our 
cut-through model. A message may be an arbitrary number of 32-bit words to an 
arbitrary destination, with the first word being the address of the destination node. 
The message is routed to the destination as a sequence of 36-bit chunks—32 data 
plus 4 bits of parity—with a routing delay of 44 cycles (2.2 ts) per hop and a trans- 
fer time of 36 cycles per word. The maximum number of hops with n nodes is log n 
and the average distance is half that amount. In contrast, the J-machine organized 
the nodes in a three-dimensional grid (actually a 3D torus) so that each node was 
connected to six neighbors with very short wires. Individual links were relatively 
wide (8 bits). The maximum number of hops in this organization is roughly 3 3 fn» 
and the average is half this many. Z 
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— Board-Level Integration 


The most common hardware design strategy for large-scale machines obtains a mod- 
erately dense packing by using standard microprocessor components and integrat- 
ing them at the board level. Representatives of this approach include the CalTech 
hypercube machines (Seitz 1985) and the Intel iPSC and iPSC/2, which essentially 
placed the core of an early personal computer on each node. The Thinking Machines 
CM-5 replicated the core of a Sun SparcStation 1 workstation, the CM-500 repli- 
cated the SparcStation 10, and the CRAY T3D and T3E essentially replicated the core 
of a DEC Alpha workstation. Most recent machines place a few processors on a 
board, and in some cases each board contains a bus-based multiprocessor. For exam- 
ple, the Intel ASCI Red machine has more than 4,000 Pentium Pro two-way multi- 
processors. i 

The Thinking Machines CM-5 is a good representative of the board-level 
approach, circa 1993. The basic hardware organization of the CM-5 is shown in 
Figure 7.5. The node comprised essentially the components of a contemporary 
workstation, in this case a 33-MHz Spare microprocessor, its external floating-point 
unit, and a cache controller connected to an MBUS-based memory system.‘ The net- 
work interface was an additional ASIC on the Sparc MBUS. Each node connected to 
two data networks, a control network, and a diagnostic network. The network was 
structured as a 4-ary tree with the processing nodes at the leaves. A board contained 
four nodes and a network switch that connected these nodes together at the first 
level of the tree. In order to provide scalable bandwidth, the CM-5 used a kind of 
multirooted tree, called a fat-tree (discussed in Chapter 10), which has the same 
number of network switches at each level. Each board contained one of the four net- 
work switches forming the second level of the network for 16 nodes. Higher levels 
of the network tree resided on additional network boards, which were cabled 
together. Several boards fit in a rack, but for configurations on the scale of a thou- 
sand nodes several racks were cabled together using large wiring bundles. In addi- 
tion, racks of routers were used to complete the interconnection network. The links 
in the network were 4 bits wide, clocked at 40 MHz, delivering a peak bandwidth of 
about 12 MB/s. The routing delay was 10 cycles per hop, with at most 2 log, n hops. 

The CM-5 network provided a kind of scalable backplane, supporting multiple 
independent user partitions, as well as a collection of I/O devices. Although memory 
was distributed over the processors, a dancehall approach was adopted for I/O. A 
collection of dedicated I/O nodes were accessed uniformly across the network from 
the processing nodes. Other machines employing similar board-level integration, 
such as the Intel Paragon and the CRAY T3D and T3E, connect the boards in a grid- 
like fashion to keep the wires short and use wider, faster links (Dally 1990b). /O 
nodes are typically on the faces of the grid or occupy internal planes of the cube. 


4. The CM-5 used custom memory controllers that contained a dedicated, memory-mapped vector acceler- 
ator. This aspect of the design grew out of the CM-2 SIMD heritage of the machine and is incidental to 


the physical machine scaling. 
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FIGURE 7.5 CM-5 machine organization. Each node is a repackaged SparcStation chip set (proces- 
sor, FPU, MMU, cache, memory controller, and DRAM) with a network interface chip on the MBUS. The 
networks (data, control, and diagnostics) form a “scalable backplane” connecting computational parti- 
tions with I/O nodes. 


System-Level Integration 


Some recent large-scale machines employ less dense packaging in order to reduce the 
engineering time to utilize new microprocessor and operating system technology. 
The IBM Scalable Parallel system design (SP-1 and SP-2) is a good representative; it 
puts several almost complete RS6000 workstations into a rack. Since a complete, 
standard system is used for the node, the communication assist and network inter- 
face are part of a card that plugs into the system. For the IBM SPs, this is a Micro- 
Channel adapter card connecting to a switch in the base of the rack. The individual 
network links operate at 40 MB/s. Eight to sixteen nodes fill a rack, so large configu- 
rations are built by cabling together a number of racks, including additional switch 
racks. With a complete system at every node, there is the option of distributed disks 
and other I/O devices over the entire machine. In the SP systems, the disks on com- 
pute nodes are typically used only for swap space and temporary storage. Most of 
the I/O devices are concentrated on dedicated /O nodes. This style of design allows 
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for a degree of heterogeneity among the nodes since all that is required is that the 
network interface card can be inserted. For example, the SP systems support several 
models of workstations as nodes, including SMP nodes. 

The high-speed networking technology developed for large-scale parallel machines 
has migrated into a number of widely used local area networks (LANs). For exam- 


-ple, ATM (asynchronous transfer mode) is a scalable, switch-based network sup- 


porting 155-Mb/s and 622-Mb/s links. FDDI switches connecting many 100-Mb/s 
rings are available, along with switch-based FiberChannels and HPPI. Many vendors 
support switch-based 100-Mb/s Ethernet, and switch-based gigabit Ethernet is 
emerging. In addition, a number of higher-bandwidth, lower-latency system area 
networks (SANs), which operate over shorter physical distances, have been com- 
mercialized, including Myrinet, SCI, and ServerNet. These networks are very similar 
to traditional large-scale multiprocessor networks and allow conventional computer 
systems to be integrated into a “cluster” with a scalable, low-latency interconnect. In 
many cases, the individual machines are small scale multiprocessors. Because the 
nodes are complete, independent systems, this approach is widely used to provide 
high-availability services, such as databases, where, if one node fails, its job “fails 
over” to the others. 


Scaling in a Generic Parallel Architecture 


The engineering challenges of large-scale parallel machines are well understood 
today, with several companies routinely producing systems of several hundred to a 
thousand high-performance microprocessors. The tension between tighter physical 
integration and the engineering time to incorporate new microprocessor technology 
gives rise to a wide spectrum of packaging solutions, all of which have the concep- 
tual organization of our generic parallel architecture shown in Figure 7.2. Scalable 
interconnection network design is an important and interesting subarea of parallel 
architecture that has advanced dramatically over recent years, as we will see in 
Chapter 10. Several good networks have been produced commercially, which offer 
high per-link bandwidth and reasonably low latency that increases slowly with the 
size of the system. Furthermore, these networks provide scalable aggregate band- 
width, allowing a very large number of transfers to occur simultaneously. They are 
also robust in that the hardware error rates are very low, in some cases as low as 
modern buses. Each of these designs has some natural scaling limit as a result of 
bandwidth, latency, and cost factors, but from an engineering viewpoint it is practi- 
cal today to build machines on a scale that is limited primarily by financial concerns. 

In practice, the target maximum scale is quite important in assessing design 
trade-offs. It determines the level of design and engineering effort warranted by each 
aspect of the system. For example, the engineering required to achieve the high 
packaging density and degree of modularity needed to construct very large systems 
may not be cost-effective at the moderate scale where less sophisticated solutions 
suffice. A practical design seeks a balance between computational performance, 
communication performance, and cost at the time the machine is produced. For 
example, better communication performance or better physical density might be 
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achieved by integrating the network more closely with the processor. However, this 
may increase cost or compromise performance, either by increasing the latency to 
memory or increasing design time, and thus might not be the most effective choice. 
With processor performance improving rapidly over time, a more rudimentary 
design starting later on the technology curve might be produced at the same time 
with higher computational performance but perhaps lower communication perfor- 
mance. As with all aspects of design, it is a question of balance. 
What the entire spectrum of large-scale parallel machines have in common is that 
a very large number of transfers can be ongoing simultaneously, there is essentially 
no instantaneous global information or global arbitration, and the bulk of the com- 
munication time is attributable to the node-to-network interface. These are the 
issues that dominate our thinking from an architectural viewpoint. It is not enough 
that the hardware capability scales; the entire system solution must scale, including 
the protocols used to realize programming models and the capabilities provided by 
the operating system, such as process scheduling, storage management, and I/O. 
Serialization due to contention for locks and shared resources within applications or 
even the operating system may limit the useful scaling of the system even if the 
hardware scales well in isolation. Given that we have met the engineering require- 
/ ments to physically scale the system to the size of interest in a cost-effective manner, 
we must also ensure that the communication and synchronization operations 
required to support the target programming models scale and have a sufficiently 
small fixed cost to be effective. 


REALIZING PROGRAMMING MODELS 


In this section, we examine what is required to implement programming models on 
large distributed-memory machines. Historically, these machines have been most 
strongly associated with message-passing programming models, but shared address 
space programming models have become increasingly important and well repre- 
sented. Chapter 1 introduced the concept of a communication abstraction, which 
defined the set of communication primitives provided to the user. These could be 
realized directly in the hardware, via system software, or through some combination 
of the two, as illustrated by the now familiar Figure 7.6. This perspective focuses our 
attention on the aspects of the node architecture that support communication. In 
small-scale shared memory machines, the communication abstraction is supported 
directly in hardware as an extension of the memory interface. The load and store 
operations in the coherent shared memory abstraction are implemented by a 
sequence of primitive bus transactions according to a specific protocol defined by a 
collection of state machines. 

In large-scale parallel machines, the programming model is realized in a similar 
manner, except that the primitive events are transactions across the network, that is, 
network transactions rather than bus transactions. A network transaction is a one- 
way transfer of information from an output buffer at the source to an input buffer at 
the destination that causes some kind of action at the destination, the occurrence of 
which is not directly visible at the source. This is illustrated in Figure 7.7. The 
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FIGURE 7.6 Layers of parallel architecture. The figure illustrates the critical layers of abstractions 
and the aspects of the system design that realize each of the layers. 
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FIGURE 7.7. Network transaction primitive. A one-way transfer for information from a source out- 
put buffer to an input buffer of a designated destination, causing some action to take place at the 


action may be quite simple (e.g., depositing the data into an accessible location or 
making a transition in a finite state machine) or it can be more general (e.g., the exe- 
cution of a message handler routine). The effects of a network transaction are 
observable only through additional transactions. Traditionally, the communication 
abstraction supported directly by the hardware in large-scale machines was hidden 
below the vendor's message-passing library, but increasingly the lower-level abstrac- 
tion is accessible to user applications. 

The differences between bus and network transactions have far-reaching ramifica- 
tions. The potential design space is even larger than what we saw in Chapter 5, 
where the bus provided serialization and broadcast and the primitive events were 
small variations on conventional bus transactions. In large-scale machines, there is 
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tremendous variation in the primitive network transaction itself, as well as in how 
these transactions are driven and interpreted at the endpoints. They may be pre- 
sented to the processor as I/O operations and driven entirely by software, or they 
may be integrated into the memory system and driven by a dedicated hardware 
controller. A very wide spectrum of large-scale machines has been designed and 
implemented, emphasizing a range of programming models, employing a range of 
primitives at the hardware/software boundary, and providing widely differing degrees 
of direct hardware support and system software intervention. 

To make sense of this great diversity, we proceed step by step. This section first 
defines a network transaction more precisely and contrasts it more carefully with a 
bus transaction. It then covers what is involved in realizing shared memory and 
message-passing abstractions out of this primitive without getting encumbered by 
the myriad of ways that a network transaction itself might be realized. In later sec- 
tions, we will work systematically through the space of design options for realizing 
network transactions and the programming models built upon them. 


Primitive Network Transactions 


To understand what is involved in a network transaction, let us first reexamine what 
is involved in a bus transaction, since similar issues arise. Before starting a bus trans- 
action, a protection check has been performed as part of the virtual-to-physical 
address translation. The format of information in a bus transaction is determined by 
the physical wires of the bus, that is, the data lines, address lines, and command 
lines. The information to be transferred onto the bus is held in special output regis- 
ters (namely, address, command, and data registers) until it can be driven onto the 
bus. A bus transaction begins with arbitration for the medium. Most buses employ a 
global arbitration scheme where a processor requesting a transaction asserts a bus 
request line and waits for the corresponding bus grant. The destination of the trans- 
action is implicit in the address. Each module on the bus is configured to respond to 
a set of physical addresses. All modules examine the address and one responds to the 
transaction. (If none responds, the bus controller detects the time-out and aborts the 
transaction.) Each module includes a set of input registers, capable of buffering any 
request to which it might respond. Each bus transaction involves a request followed 
by a response. In the case of a read, the response is the data and an associated com- 
pletion signal; for a write it is just the completion acknowledgment. In either case, 
both the source and destination are informed of the completion of the transaction. In 
many buses, each transaction is guaranteed to complete according to a well-defined 
schedule. The primary variation is the length of time that it takes for the destination 
to turn around the response. In split-transaction buses, the response phase of the 
transaction may require rearbitration and may be performed in a different order than 
the requests. 

Care is required to avoid deadlock with split transactions (and coherence proto- 
cols involving multiple bus transactions per operation) because a module on the bus 
may be both requesting and servicing transactions. The module must continue 
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servicing bus requests and accept replies while it is attempting to present its own 
request. The bus design ensures that, for any transaction that might be placed on the 
bus, sufficient input buffering exists to accept the transaction at the destination. 
This can be accomplished in a conservative fashion by providing enough resources 
for the worst case or in an optimistic fashion by ad ‘ing a negative acknowledgment 
signal (NACK). In either case, the solution is relatively straightforward because few 
concurrent communication operations can be in progress on a bus, and the source 
and destination are directly coupled by wires. 

The discussion of buses raises the issues present in a network transaction as well. 
These issues include protection, format, output buffering, media arbitration, desti- 
nation name and routing, input buffering, action, completion detection, transaction 
ordering, deadlock avoidance, and delivery guarantees. The fundamental difference 
in the network transaction as compared to the bus is that the source and destination 
of the transaction are uncoupled; that is, there may be no direct wires between them, 
and there is no global arbitration for the resources in the system. No global informa- 
_ tion is available to all modules at the same instant, and a huge number of transac- 
tions may be in progress simultaneously. These basic differences give the preceding 
issues a very different character than in a bus. Let us consider each issue in turn. 


w Protection. As the number of components becomes larger, the coupling between 
components looser, and the individual components more complex, it may be 
worthwhile to limit how much each component trusts the others to operate 
correctly. Whereas in a bus-based system all protection checks are performed 
by the processor before placing a transaction on the bus, in a scalable system, 
individual components will often perform checks on the network transaction 
so that an errant program or faulty hardware component cannot corrupt other 
components of the system. 

@ Format. Most network links are narrow, so the information associated with a 
transaction is transferred as a serial stream. Typical links are a few (1 to 16) 
bits wide. The format of the transaction is dictated by how the information is 
serialized onto the link, unlike in a bus where it is a parallel transfer whose 
format is determined by the physical wires. Thus, there is a great deal of flexi- 
bility in this aspect of design. We can think of the information in a network 
transaction as an envelope with more information inside. The envelope 
includes information germane to the physical network to get the packet from 
its source to its destination port. This is very much like the command and 
address portion of a bus transaction, which tells all parties involved what to do 
with the transaction. Some networks are designed to deliver only fixed-size 
packets; others can deliver variable-size packets. Very often the envelope con- 
tains additional envelopes within it. The communication assist may wrap up 
the user information in an envelope germane to the remote communication 
assist and put this within the physical network envelope. This notion of plac- 
ing information packets within larger envelopes is provides encapsulation as it 
does in traditional networking stacks. It provides a means of abstracting the 
layers of the communication subsystem. 
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= Output buffering. The source must provide storage to hold information that is 
to be serialized onto the link, either in registers, FIFOs, or memory. If the 
transaction is of fixed format, this may be as simple as the output buffer for a 
bus. Since network transactions are one-way and can potentially be pipelined, 
it may be desirable to provide a queue of such output registers. If the packet 
format is variable up to some moderate size, a similar approach may be 
adopted where each entry in the output buffer is of variable size. If a packet 
can be quite long, then typically the output controller contains a buffer of 
descriptors, pointing to the data in memory. It then stages portions of the 
packet from memory into small output buffers and onto the link, often 
through DMA transfer. 

= Media arbitration. There is no global arbitration for access to the network, and 
many network transactions can be initiated simultaneously. (In buslike 
networks, such as Ethernet, there is distributed arbitration for the single or 
small number of transactions that can occur simultaneously.) Initiation of the 
network transaction places an implicit claim on resources in the communica- 
tion path from the source to the destination, as well as on resources at the des- 
tination. These resources are potentially shared with other transactions. Local 
arbitration is performed at the source to determine whether or not to initiate 
the transaction. However, this usually does not imply that all necessary 
resources are reserved to the destination; the resources are allocated incremen- 
tally as the message moves forward. 

m Destination name and routing. The source must be able to specify enough infor- 
mation to cause the transaction to be routed to the appropriate destination. 
This is in contrast to the bus, where the source simply places the address on 
the wire and the destination chooses whether it should accept the request. 
There are many variations in how routing is specified and performed, but basi- 
cally the source performs a translation from some logical name for the destina- 
tion to some form of physical address. 

@ Input buffering. At the destination, the information in the network transaction 
must be transferred from the physical link into some storage element. As with 
the output buffer, this may be simple registers or a queue, or it may be deliv- 
ered directly into memory. The key difference is that transactions may arrive 
from many sources; in contrast, the source has complete control over how 
many transactions it initiates. The input buffer is in some sense a shared 
resource used by many remote processors; how this is managed and what hap- 
pens when it fills up is a critical issue that we will examine later. 

w Action. The action taken at the destination may be very simple, say, a memory 
access, or it may be complex. In either case, it may involve initiating a 
response. 

= Completion detection. The source has an indication that the transaction has 
been delivered into the network but usually no indication that it has arrived at 
its destination. This completion must be inferred from a response, an acknowl- 
edgment, or some additional transaction. 
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@ Transaction ordering. Whereas a bus provides strong ordering properties 
among transactions, in a network the ordering is quite weak. Even on a split- 
transaction bus with multiple outstanding transactions, we could rely on the 
serial arbitration for the address bus to provide a global order. Some networks 
ensure that a sequence of transactions from a given source to a single destina- 
tion will be seen in order at the destination; others will not even provide this 
limited assurance. In either case, no node can perceive the global order. In 
realizing programming models on large-scale machines, ordering constraints 
must be imposed through network transactions. 

@ Deadlock avoidance. Most modern networks are deadlock-free as long as the 
modules on the network continue to accept transactions. Within the network, 
this may require restrictions on permissible routes or other special precau- 
tions, as we discuss in Chapter 10. Still, we need to be careful that our use of 
network transactions to realize programming models does not introduce dead- 
lock. In particular, while we are waiting, unable to source a transaction, we 
usually will need to continue accepting incoming transactions. This situation 
is very much like that with split-transaction buses, except that the number of 
simultaneous transactions is much larger and there is no global arbitration or 
immediate feedback. 

mw Delivery guarantees. A fundamental decision in the design of a scalable net- 
work is the behavior when the destination buffer is full. This is clearly an issue 
on an end-to-end basis since it is nontrivial for the source to know whether the 
destination input buffer is available when it is attempting to initiate a transac- 
tion. It is also an issue on a link-by-link basis within the network itself. We 
have two basic options: discard information if the buffer is full or defer trans- 
mission until space is available. The first requires a way to detect the situation 
and retry; the second requires a flow control mechanism and can cause the 
transactions to back up. We will examine both options later in this chapter. 


In summary, a network transaction is a one-way transfer for information from a 
source output buffer to an input buffer of a designated destination, causing some 
action to take place at the destination. Let us consider what is involved in realizing 
the communication abstractions found in common programming models in terms of 
this primitive. 


7.2.2 Shared Address Space 


REO AAS : f ‘ 
Realizing the shared address space communication abstraction fundamentally 


requires a two-way request-response protocol, as illustrated abstractly in Figure 7.8. 
A global address is decomposed into a module number and a local address. For a 
read operation, a request is sent to the designated module requesting a load of the 
desired address and specifying enough information to allow the result to be returned 
to the requestor through a response network transaction. A write is similar, except 
that the data is conveyed with the address and command to the designated module 
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FIGURE 7.8 Shared address space communication abstraction. The figure illustrates the anatomy 
of a read operation in a large-scale machine in terms of primitive network transactions. (1) The source 
processor initiates the memory access on global address. (2) The global address is translated into a node 
number or route and a local address on that node. (3) A check is performed to determine if the address 
is local to the issuing processor. (4) If not, a read request transaction is performed to deliver the request 
to the designated processor, which (5) accesses the specified address, and (6) returns the value in a reply 
transaction to the original node, which (7) completes the memory access. : 


and the response is merely an acknowledgment to the requestor that the write has 
been performed. The response informs the source that the request has been received 
or serviced, depending on whether it is generated before or after the remote action. 
The response is essential to enforce proper ordering of transactions. 

A read request typically has a simple fixed format, describing the address to read 
and the return information. The write acknowledgment is also simple. If only fixed- 
size transfers are supported (that is, a word or a cache block), then the read response 
and write request are also of simple fixed format. This is easily extended to support 
partial word transfers, say, by including byte enables; however, transfers of arbitrary 
length require a more general format. For fixed-format transfers, the output buffer- 
ing is typically as with a bus. The address, data, and command are staged in an out- 
put register and serialized onto the link. 

The destination name is generally determined as a result of the address trans- 
lation process, which converts a global address to a module name (or possibly a 
route to the module) and an address local to that module. Succeeding with the trans- 
lation usually implies authorization-to access the designated destination module; 
however, the source must still gain access to the physical network and the input 
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buffer at the remote end. Since a large number of nodes may issue requests to the 
same destination and there is no global arbitration or direct coupling between the 
source and destination, the combined storage requirement of the requests may 
exceed the input buffering at the node. The rate at which the requests can be pro- 
cessed is merely that of a single node, so the requests may back up through the net- 

_work, perhaps even to the sources. Alternatively, the requests might be dropped in 
this situation, requiring some mechanism for retrying. Since the network may not be 
able to accept a request when the node attempts to issue it, each node must be able 
to accept replies and requests, even while unable to inject its own request, so that 
the packets in the network can move forward. This is the more general form of the 
fetch deadlock issue observed in the previous chapter. This input buffer problem 
and the fetch deadlock problem arise with many different communication abstrac- 
tions, so they will be addressed in more detail after looking at the corresponding 
protocols for message-passing abstractions. 

When supporting a shared address space abstraction, we need to ask whether it is 
coherent and what memory consistency model it supports. In this chapter, we con- 
sider designs that do not replicate data automatically through caches; Chapters 8 
and 9 are devoted to that topic. Thus, each remote read and write goes to the node 
hosting the address and accesses the location, so coherence is met by the natural 
serialization involved in going through the network and accessing memory. One 
important subtlety is that the accesses from remote nodes need to be coherent with 
accesses from the local node. Thus, if shared data is cached locally, processing the 
remote reference needs to be cache coherent within the node. 

Achieving sequential consistency in scalable machines is more challenging than 
in bus-based designs because the interconnect does not serialize memory accesses to 
locations on different nodes. Furthermore, since the latencies of network transac- 
tions tend to be large, we are tempted to try to hide it whenever possible. In particu- 
lar, it is very tempting to issue multiple write transactions without waiting for the 
completion acknowledgments to come back in between. To see how this can under- 
mine the consistency model, consider our familiar flag-based code fragment execut- 
ing on a multiprocessor with physically distributed memory but no caches. The 
variables A and flag are allocated in two different processing nodes, as shown in 
Figure 7.9(a). Because of delays in the network, processor P) may see the stores to A 
and flag in the reverse of the order they are generated. Ensuring point-to-point 
ordering among packets between each pair of nodes does not remedy the situation 
because multiple pairs of nodes may be involved. A situation with a possible reor- 
dering due to the use of different paths within the network is illustrated in 
Figure 7.9(b). Overcoming this problem is one of the reasons why writes need to be 
acknowledged. A correct implementation of this construct will wait for the write of 
A to be completed before issuing the write of flag. By using the completion trans- 
actions for the write, and the read response, it is straightforward to meet the suffi- 
cient conditions for sequential consistency. The deeper design question is how to 
meet these conditions while minimizing the amount of waiting by determining that 
the write has been committed and appears to all processors as if it had performed. 
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ped; while (flag==0); 
flag=1; print A; 
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FIGURE 7.9 Possible reordering of memory references for shared flags. The network is as- 
sumed to preserve point-to-point order. The processors have no cache, as shown in part (a). The variable 
A is assumed to be allocated out of P2's memory, whereas the variable £1ag is assumed to be allocated 
from P3’s memory. It is assumed that the processors do not stall on a store instruction, as is true for most 
uniprocessors. It is easy to see that if there is network congestion along the links from P; to P2, P3 can 
get the updated value of £1ag from P, and then read the stale value of A (A=0) from P32. This situation 
can easily occur, as indicated in part (b), where messages are always routed first in X-dimension and 
then in Y-dimension of a 2D mesh. 


7.2.3. Message Passing 


A send/receive pair in the message-passing model is conceptually a one-way transfer 
from a source area specified by the source user process to a destination area specified 
by the destination user process. In addition, it embodies a pairwise synchronization 
event between the two processes. In Chapter 2, we noted the important semantic 
variations on the basic message-passing abstractions, such as synchronous and asyn- 
chronous message send. User-level message-passing models are implemented in 
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terms of primitive network transactions, and the different synchronization seman- 

tics have quite different implementations (that is, different network transaction pro- 

tocols). In most early large-scale machines, these protocols were buried within the 

vendor kernel and library software. In more modern machines, the primitive trans- 
actions are exposed to allow a wider set of programming models to be supported. 

This chapter uses the concepts and terminology associated with the message- 

" passing interface (MPI). MPI distinguishes the notion of when a call to a send or 


A AO et 


receive function returns from when a message operation completes. A synchronous 
send completes once the matching receive has executed, the source data buffer can 


be reused, and the data is ensured of arriving in the destination receive buffer. A 


buffered send completes as soon as the source data buffer can be reused, indepen- 
ent of whether the matching receive has been issued; the data may have been trans- 
th 


mitted or it may be buffered somewhere in the system.’ Buffered send completion is 


sesso roll reevect to the recelver proces A receive completes when the 
message data is present in the receive destination buffer. A blocking function, send 
or receive, returns only after the message operation completes. A nonblocking func- 
tion returns immediately, regardless of message completion, and additional calls to a 
probe function are used to detect completion. The protocols are concerned only 
with message operation and completion, regardless of whether the functions are 
blocking. 

To understand the mapping from user message-passing operations to machine 
network transaction primitives, let us first consider synchronous messages. The only 
way for the processor hosting the source process to know whether the matching 
receive has executed is for that information to be conveyed by an explicit trans- 
action. Thus, the synchronous message operation can be realized with a three-phase 
protocol of network transactions, as shown in Figure 7.10. This protocol is for a 
sender-initiated transfer. The send operation causes a “ready-to-send” to be trans- 
mitted to the destination, carrying the source process and tag information. The 
sender then waits until a corresponding “ready-to-receive” has arrived. The remote 
action is to check a local table to determine if a matching receive has been per- 
formed. If not, the ready-to-send information is recorded in the table to await the 
matching receive. If a matching receive is found, a ready-to-receive response trans- 
action is generated. The receive operation checks the same table. If a matching send 
is not recorded there, the receive is recorded, including the destination data address. 


. The standard MPI mode is a combination of buffered and synchronous modes that gives the implementa- 
tion substantial freedom and the programmer few guarantees. The implementation is free to choose to 
buffer data but cannot be assumed to do so. Thus, when the send completes the send buffer can be 
reused, but it cannot be assumed that the receiver has reached the point of the receive call. Nor can it be 
assumed that send buffering will break the deadlock associated with two nodes sending to each other and 
then calling receive. Nonblocking sends can be used to avoid the deadlock, even with synchronous 
sends. The ready-mode send is a stronger variant of synchronous mode, where it is an error if the receive 
has not executed by the time the message arrives at the destination. Since the only way to obtain knowl- 
edge of the state of the nonlocal processes is through exchange of messages, an explicit message event 
would need to be used to indicate readiness. The race condition between posting the ready receive and 
transmitting the synchronization message is very similar to the flags example in the shared address space 
case. 
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?IGURE 7.10 Synchronous message-passing protocol. The figure illustrates the three-way hand- 
hake involved in realizing a synchronous send/receive pair in terms of primitive network transactions. 


yp If a matching send is present, the receive generates a ready-to-receive transaction. 


g 
, TS When a ready-to-receive arrives at the sender, it can initiate the data transfer. 


wy 


Assuming the network is reliable, the send operation can complete once all the data 
has been transmitted. The receive will complete once all the data arrives. Note that 
with this protocol both the source and destination nodes know the local addresses 
for the source and destination buffers at the time the actual data transfer occurs. The 
“ready” transactions are small, fixed-format packets whereas the data is a variable- 
length transfer. 

In many message-passing systems, the matching rule associated with a synchro- 
nous message is quite restrictive, and the receive specifies the sending process 
explicitly. This allows for an alternative receiver-initiated protocol in which the 
match table is maintained at the sender and only two network transactions are 
required (receive-ready and data transfer). 

The buffered send is naively implemented with an optimistic single-phase proto- 
col, as suggested in Figure 7.11. The send operation transfers the source data in a 
single large transaction with an envelope containing the information used in match- 
ing (e.g., source process and tag) as well as length information. The destination 
strips off the envelope and examines its internal table to determine if a matching 
receive has been posted. If so, it can deliver the data at the specified receive address. 
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FIGURE 7.11. Asynchronous (optimistic) message-passing protocol. The figure illustrates a naive 
single-phase optimistic protocol for asynchronous message passing where the source simply delivers 
that data to the destination, without concern for whether the destination has storage to hold it. 


If no matching receive has been posted, the destination allocates storage for the 
entire message and receives it into the temporary buffer. When the matching receive 
is posted later, the message is copied to the desired destination area and the buffer is 
freed. 

This simple protocol presents a family of problems. First, the proper destination 
address of the message data cannot be determined until after examining the process 
and tag information and consulting the match table. These are fairly expensive oper- 
ations, typically performed in software. Meanwhile, the message data is streaming in 
from the network at a high rate. One approach is to always receive the data into a 
temporary input buffer and then copy it to its proper destination. Of course, this 
introduces a store-and-forward delay and consumes a fair amount of processing 
resources. 

The second problem with this optimistic approach is analogous to the input 
buffer problem discussed for a shared address space abstraction since there is no 
ready-to-receive handshaking before the data is transferred. In fact, the problem is 
amplified in several respects. First, the transfers are larger, so the total volume of 
storage needed at the destination is potentially quite large. Second, the amount of 
buffer storage depends on the program behavior; it is not just a result of the rate mis- 
match between multiple senders and one receiver, much less a timing mismatch 
where the data happens to arrive just before the receiver is ready. Several processes 
may choose to send many messages each to a single process, which happens not to 
receive them until much later. Conceptually, the asynchronous message-passing 
model assumes an unbounded amount of storage outside the usual program data 
structures. Message data is stored until the receives are posted and performed. Fur- 
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FIGURE 7.12 | Asynchronous conservative message-passing protocol. The figure illustrates a 
one-plus-two-phase conservative protocol for asynchronous message passing. The data is held at the 


source until the matching receive is executed, making the destination address known before the data is 
delivered. 


thermore, the blocking asynchronous send must be allowed to complete to avoid 
deadlock in simple communication patterns such as a pairwise exchange. The pro- 
gram needs to continue executing past the send to reach a point where a receive is 
posted. Our optimistic protocol does not distinguish transient receive-side buffering 
from the prolonged accumulation of data in the message-passing layer. 

More robust message-passing systems use a three-phase protocol for long trans- 
fers, as illustrated in Figure 7.12. The send issues a ready-to-send with the envelope 
but keeps the data buffered at the sender until the destination can accept it. The des- 
tination issues a ready-to-receive either when it has sufficient buffer space or when a 
matching receive has been executed so the transfer can take place to the correct des- 
tination area. Note that in this case the source and destination addresses are known 
at both sides of the transfer before the actual data transfer takes place. For short 
messages, where the handshake would dominate the actual data transfer cost, a sim- 
ple credit scheme can be used. Each process sets aside a certain amount of space for 
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processes that might send short messages to it. When a short message is sent, the 

sender deducts its destination credit locally, until it receives notification that the 

short message has been received. In this way, a short message can usually be 

launched without waiting a round-trip delay for the handshake. The completion 

acknowledgment is used later to determine when additional short messages can be 
- sent without the handshake. 

As with the shared address space, a design issue here concerns whether the 
source and destination addresses are physical or virtual. The virtual-to-physical 
mapping at each end can be performed as part of the send and receive calls, allowing 
the communication assist to exchange physical addresses that can be used for the 
DMA transfers. Of course, the pages must stay resident during the transfer for the 
data to stream into memory. However, the residency is limited in time from just 
before the handshake until the transfer completes. In addition, very long transfers 
can be segmented at the source so that few resident pages are involved. Alternatively, 
temporary buffers can be kept resident and the processor relied upon to copy the data 
from and to the source and destination areas. The resolution of this issue depends 
heavily on the capability of the communication assist, as discussed in the following. 

In summary, the send/receive message-passing abstraction is logically a one-way 
transfer where the source and destination addresses are specified independently by 
the two participating processes and an arbitrary amount of data can be sent before 
any is received. The realization of this class of abstractions in terms of primitive net- 
work transactions typically requires a three-phase protocol to manage the buffer 
space on the ends, although an optimistic single-phase protocol can be employed 
safely with some form of flow control. 


7.2.4 Active Messages 


While shared address space and message passing are the dominant programming 
models for modern parallel machines, it is also possible to provide a communication 
-abstraction that is very close to the network transactions that underlie these models. 
The most widely used of these low-level communication abstractions is Active Mes- 
sages (von Eicken et al. 1992). Active Messages constitute request and response 
transactions in a form that is essentially a restricted remote procedure call. Each 
message identifies a handler on the destination node that will be invoked upon 
arrival to process the transaction. A typical request consists of the destination pro- 
cessor address, an identifier for the message handler on that processor, and a small 
number of data words in the source processor registers that are passed as arguments 
to the handler. An optimized instruction sequence issues the message into the net- 
work via the communication assist. On the destination processor, an optimized 
instruction sequence extracts the message from the network and invokes the han- 
dler on the message data to perform a simple action and issue a response, which 
identifies a response handler on the original source processor. Higher-level program- 
ming models can then be built upon the Active Message primitives by constructing 
handlers that implement the appropriate protocol (Tucker and Mainwaring 1994; 


Shah et al. 1998). 
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Notification of incoming messages (i.e., invoking handlers) may be provided 
through interrupts or signaling a thread, byt it must also be part of issuing an Active 
Message, in order to allow such a low-level communication operation to be dead- 
lock-free without arbitrary buffering. When attempting to issue a request, the net- 
work may be full and the processor will need to allow handlers for incoming 
messages to be invoked to make progress. Thus, handler invocation can also be pro- 
vided through explicitly servicing the network with a null message event, called 
polling. Unlike interrupts and threads, this allows handlers to execute synchro- 
nously with respect to the destination process. 

Bulk transfers can be incorporated into the Active Messages approach either by 
associating a data buffer with the transaction (a pointer to a source data buffer is 
provided as part of the request, the buffer is copied to the destination, and a pointer 
to the destination buffer is provided to the handler), or a memory-to-memory copy 
can precede the invocation of the handler (Mainwaring and Culler 1996). 


Common Challenges 


The inherent challenges in realizing programming models in large-scale systems are 
that each processor has only a limited knowledge of the state of the system, a very 
large number of network transactions can be in progress simultaneously, and the 
source and destination of the transaction are decoupled. Each node must infer the 
relevant state of the system from its own point-to-point events. In this context, it is 
possible, even likely, for a collection of sources to seriously overload a destination 
before any of them observe the problem. Moreover, because the latencies involved 
are inherently large, we are tempted to use optimistic protocols and large transfers. 
Both of these increase the potential overcommitment of the destination. Further- 
more, the protocols used to realize programming models often require multiple net- 
work transactions for an operation. All of these issues must be considered to ensure 
that forward progress is made in the absence of global arbitration. The issues are 
very similar to those encountered in bus-based designs, but the solutions cannot rely 
on the constraints of the bus; namely, a small number of processors, a limited num- 
ber of outstanding transactions, and total global ordering. 


Input Buffer Overflow 


Consider the problem of contention for the input buffer on a remote node. To keep 
the discussion simple, assume for the moment fixed-format transfers on a com- 
pletely reliable network. The management of the input buffer is simple: a queue will 
suffice. Each incoming transaction is placed in the next free slot in the queue. How- 
ever, it is possible for a large number of processors to make a request to the same 
module at once. If this module has a fixed input buffer capacity, on a large system it 
may become overcommitted. This situation is similar to the contention for the lim- 
ited buffering within the network, and it can be handled in a similar fashion. One 
solution is to make the input buffer large and reserve a portion of it for each source. 
The source must constrain its own demand when it has exhausted its allotment at 
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the destination. The question then arises, how does the source determine that space 
is again available for it? There must be some flow control information transmitted 
back from the destination to the sender. This is a design issue that can be resolved 
either by acknowledging each transaction or by coupling the acknowledgment with 
the protocol at a higher level (for example, the reply indicates completion of pro- 
cessing the request). 

An alternative approach, common in reliable networks, is for the destination to 
simply refuse to accept incoming transactions when its input buffer is full. Of 
course, the data has no place to go, so it remains stuck in the network for a period of 
time. The network switch feeding the full buffer will be in a situation where it can- 
not deliver packets as fast as they are arriving. Given that it also has finite buffering, 
it will eventually refuse to accept packets on its inputs. This phenomenon is called 
back pressure. If the overload on the destination is sustained long enough, the back- 
log will build in a tree all the way back to the sources. At this point, the sources feel 
the back pressure from the overloaded destination and are forced to slow down such 
that the sum of the rates from all the sources sending to the destination are no more 
than what the destination can receive. 

We might worry. that the system would fail to function in such situations. Gener- 
ally, networks are built so that they are deadlock-free—that is, messages will make 
forward progress as long as messages are removed from the network at the destina- 
tions (Dally and Seitz 1987). So forward progress will occur. The problem is that 
with the network so backed up, messages not headed for the overloaded destination 
will also get stuck in traffic. Thus, the latency of all communication increases dra- 
matically with the onset of this backlog. 

Back pressure with a reliable network establishes an interesting “contract” 
between the processing nodes and the network. From the source point of view, if the 
network accepts a transaction it is guaranteed that the transaction will eventually be 
delivered to the destination. However, a transaction may not be accepted for an arbi- 
trarily long period of time, and during that time the source must continue to accept 
incoming transactions. 

Alternatively, the network may be constructed so that the destination can inform 
the source of the state of its input buffer. This is typically done by reserving a special 
acknowledgment path in the reverse direction. When the destination accepts a 
transaction, it explicitly acknowledges the source; if it discards the transaction, it 
can deliver a negative acknowledgment, informing the source to try again later. 
Local area networks such as Ethernet, FDDI, and ATM take more austere measures 
and simply drop the transaction whenever space is not available to buffer it. The 
source relies on time-outs to decide that it may have been dropped and tries again. 


Fetch Deadlock 


The input buffer problem takes on an extra twist in the context of the request- 
response protocols that are intrinsic to a shared address space and present in 
message-passing implementations. In a reliable network, when a processor attempts 
to initiate ‘a request transaction, the network may refuse to accept it as a result of 
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contention for the destination and/or contention within the network. In order to 
keep the network deadlock-free, the source is required to continue accepting trans- 
actions even while it cannot initiate its own. However, the incoming transaction may 
be a request, which will generate a response. The response cannot be initiated 
because the network is full. 

A common solution to this fetch deadlock problem is to provide two logically 
independent communication networks for requests and responses. This may be real- 
ized as two physical networks or as separate virtual channels within a single net- 
work with separate output and input buffering. Although it is necessary to continue 
accepting responses while stalled on attempting to send a request, responses can be 
completed without initiating further transactions. Thus, response transactions will 
eventually make progress. This implies that incoming requests can eventually be ser- 
viced, which implies that stalled requests will eventually make progress. 

An alternative solution is to ensure that input buffer space is always available at 
the destination when a transaction is initiated by limiting the number of outstanding 
transactions. In a request-response protocol it is straightforward to limit the number 
of requests any processor has outstanding; a counter is maintained and each re- 
sponse decrements the counter, allowing a new request to be issued. Standard block- 
ing reads and writes are realized by simply waiting for the response before 
completing the current request. Nonetheless, with P processors and a limit of k out- 
standing requests per processor, it is possible for all kP requests to be directed to the 
same module. Space needs to be available for the k(P —1) outstanding requests that 
might be headed for a single destination and for responses to the requests issued by 
the destination node. Clearly, the available input buffering ultimately limits the scal- 
ability of the system. The request transaction is guaranteed to make progress be- 
cause the network can always sink transactions into available input buffer space at 
the destination. The fetch deadlock problem arises when a node attempts to gener- 
ate a request and its outstanding credit is exhausted. It must service incoming trans- 
actions in order to receive its own responses, which enable generation of additional 
requests. Incoming requests can be serviced because it is guaranteed that the re- 
questor reserved input buffer space for the response. Thus, forward progress is 
ensured even if the node merely queues and ignores incoming transactions while at- 
tempting to deliver a response. 

Finally, we could adopt the approach we followed for split-transaction buses and 
NACK the transaction if the input buffer is full. Of course, the NACK may be arbi- 
trarily delayed. Here we assume that the network reliably delivers transactions and 
NACKs, but the destination node may elect to drop them in order to free up input 
buffer space. Responses never need to be NACKed because they will be sinked at the 
destination node, which is the source of the corresponding request and can be 
assumed to have set aside input buffering for the response. While stalled attempting 
to initiate a request, we need to accept and sink responses and accept and NACK 
requests. We can assume that input buffer space is available at the destination of the 
NACK because it simply uses the space reserved for the intended response. As long 
as each node provides some input buffer space for requests, we can ensure that even- 
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tually some request succeeds and the system does not livelock. Additional precau- 
tions are required to minimize the probability of starvation. 


Communication Architecture Design Space 


‘In the remainder of this chapter, we will examine the spectrum of important design 


points for large-scale distributed-memory machines. Recall that our generic large- 
scale architecture consists of a fairly standard node architecture augmented with a 
hardware communication assist, as suggested by Figure 7.13. The key design issue is 
the extent to which the information in a network transaction is interpreted directly 
by the communication assist, without involvement of the node processor. In order to 
interpret the incoming information, its format must be specified, just as the format 
of an instruction set must be defined before we can construct an interpreter (that is, 
a processor) for it. The formatting of the transaction must be performed in part by 
the source assist, along with address translation, destination routing, and media 
arbitration. Thus, the processing performed by the source communication assist in 
generating the network transaction and that performed at the destination together 
realize the semantics of the lowest-level hardware communication primitives pre- 
sented to the node architecture. Any additional processing required to realize the 
desired programming model is performed by the node processor(s), either at user or 
system level. 

Establishing a position on the nature of the processing performed in the two com- 
munication assists involved in a network transaction has far-reaching implications 
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FIGURE 7.13 Processing of a network transaction in the generic large-scale archi- 
tecture. A network transaction is a one-way transfer of information from an output buffer 
at the source to an input buffer at the destination that causes some kind of action to occur 
at the destination, the occurrence of which is not directly visible at the source. The source 
communication assist (CA) formats the transaction and causes it to be routed through the 
network. The destination communication assist must interpret the transaction and cause 
the appropriate actions to take place. The nature of this interpretation is a critical design 
aspect of scalable multiprocessors. 
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for the remainder of the design, including how input buffering is performed, how 
protection is enforced, how many times data is copied within the node, how 
addresses are translated, and so on. The minimal interpretation of the incoming 
transaction is not to interpret it at all. It is viewed as a raw physical bit stream and is 
simply deposited in memory or registers. More specific interpretation provides user- 
level messages, a global virtual address space, or even a global physical address 
space. In the following sections, we will examine each of these in turn. We look at 
important machines that embody the respective design points as case studies. 


PHYSICAL DMA 


This section considers designs where no interpretation is placed on the information 
within a network transaction. This approach is representative of most early message- 
passing machines, including the nCUBE10 and nCUBE/2, the Intel iPSC, iPSC/2, 
iPSC860, the Delta, the Ametek, and the IBM SP-1. In addition, most LAN interfaces 
follow this approach. The hardware can be very simple and the user communication 
abstraction can be very general, but typical processing overheads are large. 


Node-to-Network Interface 


The hardware essentially consists of support for physical DMA, as suggested by 
Figure 7.14. A DMA device or channel typically has associated with it address and 
length registers, status (e.g., transmit ready, receive ready), and interrupt enables. 
Either the device is memory mapped or privileged instructions are provided to 
access the registers. Addresses are physical,° so the network transaction is trans- 
ferred from a contiguous region of memory. Sending typically requires a trap to the 
operating system. Privileged software can then provide the source address transla- 
tion, translate the logical destination node to a physical route, arbitrate for the phys- 
ical media, and access the physical device. Typically, the data will be copied into a 
kernel area so that the envelope, including the route and other information, can be 
constructed. Portions of the envelope, such as the error detection bits, may be gener- 
ated by the communication assist. The kernel selects the appropriate outgoing chan- 
nel, sets the channel address to the physical address of the message, and sets the 
count. (Alternatively, it may build a descriptor containing this information and post 
it on the transmit queue.) The DMA engine will push the message into the network. 
When transmission completes, the output channel ready flag is set, and an interrupt 
is generated, unless it is masked. The message will work its way through the net- 
work to the destination, at which point the DMA at the input channel of the destina- 
tion node must be started to allow the message to continue moving through the 
network and into the node. (If a delay occurs in starting the input channel or if the 
message collides in the network with another using the same link, typically the mes- 


‘ 


. One exception to this is the SBUS used in Sun workstations and servers. It provides virtual DMA, allow- 


ing I/O devices to operate on virtual, rather than physical, addresses. 
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FIGURE 7.14 Hardware support in the communication assist for blind physical 
DMA. The minimal interpretation is blind physical DMA, which allows the destination com- 
munication assist merely to deposit the transaction data into storage, whereupon it will be 
interpreted by the processor. Since the type of transaction is not determined in advance, 
kernel buffer storage is used, and processing the transaction will usually involve a context 
switch and one or more copies. 


sage just sits in the network.) Generally, the input channel address register is loaded 
in advance with the base address where the data is to be deposited. The DMA will 
transfer words from the network into memory as they arrive. The end-of-message 
causes the input ready status bit to be set and an interrupt to be generated, unless 
masked. In order to avoid deadlock, the input channels must be activated to receive 
messages and drain the network, even if there are output messages that need to be 
sent on busy output channels. 

The key property of this approach is that the destination processor initiates a 
DMA transfer from the network into a region of memory and the next incoming net- 
work transaction is blindly deposited in the specified region of memory. When the 
system sets up the inbound DMA on the destination side, it cannot determine 
whether the next message will be a user message or a system message. It will be 
transferred blindly into the predefined physical region. Message arrival will typically 
cause an interrupt, so privileged software can inspect the message and either process 
it or deliver it to the appropriate user process. System software on the node proces- 
sor interprets the network transaction and (hopefully) provides a clean abstraction 
to the user. 

One potential way to reduce the communication overhead is to allow user-level 
access to the DMA device. If the DMA device is memory mapped, as most are, this is 
a matter of setting up the user virtual address space to include the region of the /O 
space containing the device control registers. However, with this approach, the 
protection domain and the level of resource sharing is quite crude. The current user 
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gets the whole machine. If the user misuses the network, the operating system may 
not be able to intervene other than to reboot the machine. This approach has cer- 
tainly been employed in an experimental setting but is not very robust and tends to 
make the parallel machine into a very expensive personal computer. 


Implementing Communication Abstractions 


Since the hardware assist in these machines is relatively primitive, the key question 
becomes how to deliver the newly received network transaction to the user process 
in a robust, protected fashion. This is where the linkage between programming 
model and communication primitives occurs. The most common approach is to sup- 
port the message-passing abstraction directly in the kernel. An interrupt is taken on 
arrival of a network transaction. The process identifier and tag in the network trans- 
action is parsed, and a protocol action is taken along the lines specified by 
Figure 7.10 or Figure 7.12. For example, if a matching receive has been posted, the 
data can be copied directly into the user memory space. If not, the kernel provides 
buffering or allocates storage in the destination user process to buffer the message 
until a matching receive is performed. Alternatively, the user process can preallocate 
communication buffer space and inform the kernel where it wants to receive mes- 
sages. Some message-passing layers allow the receiver to operate directly out of the 
buffer rather than receiving the data into its address space. 

It is also possible for the kernel software to provide the user-level abstraction of a 
global virtual address space. In this case, read and write requests are issued either 
directly through a system call or by trapping on a load or store to a logically remote 
page. The kernel on the source issues the request and handles the response. The ker- 
nel on the destination extracts the user process, command, and destination virtual 
address from the network transaction and performs the read or write operation 
(along the lines of Figure 7.8), issuing a response. Of course, the overhead associ- 
ated with such an implementation of the shared address abstraction is quite large, 
especially for word-at-a-time operation. Greater efficiency can be gained through 
bulk data transfers, which make the approach competitive with message passing. 
Many software shared virtual memory systems have been built along these lines, 
mostly on clusters of workstations, but the thrust of these efforts is on automatic 
replication to reduce the amount of communication. They are described in 
Chapter 9. 

Other linkages between the kernel and user are possible. For example, the kernel 
could provide the abstraction of a user-level input queue and simply append the 


message to the appropriate queue, following some well-defined policy on queue 
overflow (Brewer et al. 1995). 


A Case Study: nCUBE/2 


A representative example of the physical DMA style of machine is the nCUBE/2. The 
network interface is organized as illustrated in Figure 7.15, where each of the DMA 
output channels drives an output port and each input DMA channel is associated 
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FIGURE 7.15 Network interface organization of the nCUBE/2. Multiple DMA channels drive net- 
work transactions directly from memory into the network or from the network into memory. The 
inbound channels deposit data into memory at a location determined by the processor, independent of 
the contents. To avoid copying, the machine allows multiple message segments to be transferred as a 
single unit through the network: A more typical approach is for the processor to provide the communi- 
cation assist with a queue of inbound DMA descriptors, each containing the address and length of a 
memory buffer. When a network transaction arrives, a descriptor is popped from the queue and the 
data is deposited in the associated memory buffer. 


with an input port. This machine is an example of a direct network, in which data is 
forwarded from its source to its destination through intermediate nodes. The switch 
forwards network transactions from input ports to output ports. The network inter- 
face inspects the envelope of messages arriving on each input port and determines 
whether the message is destined for the local node. If so, the input DMA is activated 
to drain the message into memory. Otherwise, it is forwarded to the proper output 
port.’ Link-by-link flow control ensures that delivery is reliable. User programs are 
assigned to contiguous subcubes, and the routing is such that the links of the sub- 
cube are only used for traffic among the nodes within that subcube; so with space- 
shared use of the machine, user programs cannot interfere with one another. A pecu- 
liarity of the nCUBE/2 is that no count register is associated with the input channels, 
so the kernels on the source and destination nodes must ensure that incoming mes- 
sages never overrun the input buffers in memory. 


7. This routing step is the primary point where the interconnection network topology, an n-cube, is bound 
into the design of the node. As we will discuss in Chapter 10, the output port is given by the position of 
the first bit that differs in the local node address and the message destination address. 
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To assist in interpreting network transactions and delivering the user data into 
the desired region of memory without copies, in the nCUBE it is possible to send a 
series of message segments as a single, contiguous transfer. At the destination, the 
input DMA will stop at each logical segment. Thus, the destination can take the in- 
terrupt and inspect the first segment in order to determine where to direct the 
remainder, for example, by performing the lookup in the receive table. However, this 
facility is costly since a start-DMA and interrupt (or busy-wait) is required for each 
segment. 

The best strategy at the kernel level is to keep an input buffer associated with 
every incoming channel while output buffers are being injected into the output 
ports (von Eiken et al. 1992). Typically, each message will contain a header, allowing 
the kernel to dispatch on the message type and take appropriate action to handle it, 
such as performing the tag match and copying the message into the user data area. 

' The most efficient and most carefully documented communication abstraction on 
this platform Active Messages (von Eiken et al. 1992). The first word of the user 
message contains the address of the user routine that will handle the message. The 
message arrival causes an interrupt, so the kernel performs a return-from-interrupt 
to the message handler, with the interrupted user address on the stack. With this 
approach, a message can be delivered into the network in 13 ls (16 instructions, 
including 18 memory references, costing 260 cycles) and extracted from the net- 
work in 15 us (18 instructions, including 26 memory references, costing 300 
cycles). Comparing this with the 150-s start-up of the vendor message-passing 
library reflects the gap between the hardware primitives and the user-level opera- 
tions in the message-passing programming model. The vendor's message-passing 
layer uses an optimistic one-way protocol, but matching and buffer management is 
required. 


Typical LAN Interfaces 


The simple DMA controllers of the nCUBE/2 are typical of parallel machines and 
qualitatively different from what is usually found in DMA controllers for peripheral 
devices and local area networks. Notice that each DMA channel is capable of a sin- 
gle, contiguous transfer. A short instruction sequence sets the channel address and 
channel limit for the next input or output operation. Traditional DMA controllers 
provide the ability to chain together a large number of transfers. To initiate an out- 
put DMA, a DMA descriptor is chained onto the output DMA queue. The peripheral 
controller polls this queue, issuing DMA operations and informing the processor as 
they complete. 

Most LAN controllers, including Ethernet LANCE, Sun ATM adapters, and many 
others, provide a queue of transmit descriptors and a queue of receive descriptors. 
(There is also a free list of each kind of descriptor. Typically, the queue and its free 
list are combined into a single ring.) The kernel builds the output message in mem- 
ory and sets up a transmit descriptor with its address and length, as well as some 
control information. In some controllers, a single message can be described by a 
sequence of descriptors, so the controller can gather the envelope and the data from 
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separate regions of memory. Typically, the controller has a single port into the net- 
work, so it pushes the message onto the wire. For Ethernets and rings, each of the 
controllers inspects the message as it comes by, so a destination address is specified 
on the transaction rather than a route. 

The inbound side is more interesting. Each receive descriptor has a destination 
buffer address. When a message arrives, a buffer descriptor is popped off the queue, 
and a DMA transfer is initiated to load the message data into the associated region of 
memory. If no receive descriptor is available, the message is dropped, and higher- 
level protocols must retry (just as if the message was garbled in transit). Most 
devices have configurable interrupt logic, so an interrupt can be generated on every 
arrival after so many bytes or after a message has waited for too long. The operating 
system driver manages these input and output queues. The number of instructions 
required to set up even a small transfer is quite large with such devices, partly 
because of the formatting of the descriptors and the handshaking with the controller. 


USER-LEVEL ACCESS 


The most basic level of hardware interpretation of the incoming network transaction 
distinguishes user messages from system messages and delivers user messages to the 
user program without operating system intervention. Each network transaction car- 
ries a user/system flag that is examined by the communication assist as the message 
arrives. In addition, it should be possible to inject a user message into the network at 
the user level; the communication assist automatically inserts the user flag as it 
generates the transaction. In effect, this design point provides a user-level network 
port, an access path to the network that can be written and read without system 
intervention. 


Node-to-Network Interface 


A typical organization for a parallel machine supporting user-level network access is 
shown in Figure 7.16. A region of the address space is mapped to the network input 
and output ports as well as the status register, as indicated in Figure 7.17. The pro- 
cessor can generate a network transaction by writing the destination node number 
and the data into the output port. The communication assist performs protection 
check, translates the logical destination node number into a physical address or 
route, and arbitrates for the medium. It also inserts the message type and any error 
checking information. Upon arrival, a system message will cause an interrupt so the 
system can extract it from the network, whereas a user message can sit in the input 
queue until the user process reads it from the network, popping the queue. If the 
network backs up, attempts to write messages into the network will fail, and the 
user process will need to continue to extract messages from the network to make 
forward progress. Since current microprocessors do not support user-level inter- 
rupts, an interrupting user message is treated by the communication assist as a sys- 
tem message, and the system rapidly transfers control to a user-ievel handler. 
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FIGURE 7.16 Hardware support in the communication assist for user-level net- 
work ports. The network transaction is distinguished as either system or user. The commu- 
nication assist provides network input and output FIFOs accessible to the user or system. It 
marks user messages as they are sent and checks the transaction type as they are received. 
User messages may be retained in the user input FIFO until extracted by the user applica- 
tion. System transactions cause an interrupt so that they may be handled in a privileged 
manner by the system. In the absence of user-level interrupt support, interrupting user 
transactions are treated as special system transactions. 
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FIGURE 7.17 Typical user-level architecture with network ports. In addition to the 
storage presented by the instruction set architecture and memory space, a region of the 
user's virtual address space provides access to the network output port, input port, and sta- 
tus register. Network transactions are initiated and received by writing and reading the 
ports, plus checking the status register. 


One implication of this design point is that the communication primitives allow a 
portion of the process state to be in the network, having left the source but not 
arrived at the destination. Thus, if the collection of user processes forming a parallel 
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program is time-sliced out, the collection of in-flight messages for the program 
needs to be swapped as well. They will be reinserted into the network or the destina- 
tion input queues when the program is resumed. 


Case Study: Thinking Machines CM-5 


The first commercial machine to seriously support a user-level network was the 
CM-5, introduced in late 1991 by Thinking Machines Corporation. The communi- 
cation assist is contained in a network interface (NI) chip attached at the memory 
bus as if it were an additional memory controller, as illustrated in Figure 7.5. The NI 
provides an input and output FIFO for each of two data networks and a “control 
network,” which is specialized for global operations such as barrier, broadcast, 
reduce, and scan. The functionality of the communication assist is made available to 
the processor by mapping the network input and output ports as well as certain sta- 
tus registers into the address space, as shown in Figure 7.17. The kernel can access 
all of the FIFOs and registers whereas a user process can only access the user FIFO 
and status. In either case, communication operations are initiated and completed by 
reading and writing the communication assist registers using conventional loads and 
stores. In addition, the communication assist can raise an interrupt. In the CM-5, 
each network transaction contains a small tag, and the communication assist main- 
tains a table to indicate which tags should raise an interrupt. (All system tags raise 
an interrupt.) 

In the CM-5, it is possible to write a five-word message into the network in 1.5 Us 
(50 cycles) and read one out in 1.6 ps. In addition, the latency across an unloaded 
network varies from 3 us for neighboring nodes to 5 Us across a 1,024-node 
machine. An interrupt vectored to user level costs roughly 10 us. The user-level han- 
dler may process several messages if they arrive in rapid succession. The time to 
transfer a message into or out of the network interface is dominated by the time 
spent on the memory bus since these operations are performed as uncached writes 
and reads. If the message data starts out in registers, it can be written to the network 
interface as a sequence of buffered stores. However, this must be followed by a load 
to check if the message was accepted, at which point the write latency is experienced 
as the write buffer is retired to the NI. 

If the message data originates in memory and is to be deposited in memory rather 
than registers, it is interesting to evaluate whether DMA should be used to transfer 
data to and from the NI. The critical resource is the memory bus. When using con- 
ventional memory operations to access the user-level network port, each word of 
message data is first loaded into a register and then stored into the NI or memory. If 
the data is uncachable, each data word in the network transaction involves four bus 
transactions. If the memory data is cachable, the transfers between the processor and 
memory are performed as cache block transfers or are avoided if the data is in the 
cache. However, the NI stores and loads remain. With DMA transfers, the data is 
moved only once across the memory bus on each end of the network transaction, 
using burst mode transfers. However, the DMA descriptor must still be written to 
the NI. The performance advantages of DMA are lost altogether if the message data 
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cannot be in cachable regions of memory, so the DMA transfer performed by the NI 
must be coherent with respect to the processor cache. Thus, it is critical that the 
node memory architecture support coherent caching. On the receiving side, the 
DMA must be initiated by the NI based on information in the network transaction 
and state internal to the NI; otherwise, we are again faced with the problems associ- 
ated with blind physical DMA. This leads us to place additional interpretation on the 
network transaction in order to have the communication assist extract address 
fields. We will consider this approach further in Section 7.5. 

The two data networks in the CM-5 provide a simple solution to the fetch dead- 
lock problem: one network can be used for requests and one for responses (Leiser- 
son et al. 1996). When blocking on a request, the node continues to accept 
incoming replies and requests, which may generate outgoing replies. When blocked 
on sending a reply, only incoming replies are accepted from the network. Eventually 
the reply will succeed, allowing the request to proceed. Alternatively, buffering can 
be provided at each node, with some additional end-to-end flow control to ensure 
that the buffers do not overflow. Should a user program be interrupted when it is 
partway through popping a message from the input queue, the system will extract 
the remainder of the message and push it back into the front of the input queue 
before resuming the program. 


User-Level Handlers 


Several experimental architectures have investigated a tighter integration of the user- 
level network port with the processor, including the Manchester Dataflow Machine 
(Gurd, Kerkham, and Watson 1985), Sigma-1 (Shimada, Hiraki, and Nishida 1984), 
iWARP (Borkar et al. 1990), Monsoon (Papadopoulos and Culler 1990), EM-4 
(Sakai, Kodama, and Yamaguchi 1991), and the J-machine (Dally, Keen, and Noakes 
1993). The key difference is that the network input and output ports are processor 
registers, as suggested by Figure 7.18, rather than special regions of memory. This 
substantially changes the engineering of the node since the communication assist is 
essentially a function unit in the processor. The latency of each of the operations is 
reduced substantially since data is moved in and out of the network with register-to- 
register instructions. The bandwidth demands on the memory bus are reduced, and 
the design of the communication support is divorced from the design of the memory 
system. However, the processor is involved in every network transaction. Large data 
transfers consume processor cycles and are likely to pollute the processor cache. 
Interestingly, the experimental machines have arrived at a similar design point 
from vastly different approaches. The iWARP machine (Borkar et al. 1990), devel- 
oped jointly by CMU and Intel, binds two registers in the main register file to the 
head of the network input and output ports. The processor may access the message 
on a word-by-word basis as it streams in from the network. Alternatively, a message 
can be spooled into memory by a DMA controller. The processor specifies which 
message it desires to access via the port registers by specifying the message tag, 
much as in a traditional receive call. Other messages are spooled into memory by the 
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FIGURE 7.18 Hardware support in the communication assist for user-level han- 
dlers. The basic level of support required for user-level handlers is that the communication 
assist can determine that the network transaction is destined for a user process and make it 
directly available to that process. This either means that each process has a logical set of 
FIFOs, or a single set of FIFOs is time-shared among user processes. 


DMA controller using an input buffer queue to specify the destination address. The 
extra hardware mechanism to direct one incoming and one outgoing message 
through the register file was motivated by systolic algorithms where a stream of data 
is pumped through processors in a highly regular pipeline, doing a small amount of 
computation as the stream flows through. By interpreting the tag, or virtual channel 
in iWARP terms, in the network interface, the memory-based message flows are not 
hindered by the register-based message flow. By contrast, in a CM-5 style of design, 
all messages are interleaved through a single input buffer. 

The *T machine (Nikhil, Papadopoulos, and Arvind 1993), proposed by MIT and 
Motorola, offered a more general-purpose architecture for user-level message han- 
dling. It extended the Motorola 88110 RISC microprocessor to include a network 
function unit containing a set of registers much like the floating-point unit. In this 
design, a multiword outgoing message is composed in a set of output registers, and a 
special instruction causes the network function unit to send it out. There are several 
output register sets forming a queue and the send advances the queue, exposing the 
next available set to the user. Function unit status bits indicate whether an output 
set is available; these can be used directly in branch instructions. There are also sev- 
eral input message register sets, so when a message arrives, it is loaded into an input 
register set and a status bit is set or an interrupt is generated. Additional hardware 
support is provided to allow the processor to dispatch rapidly to the address speci- 
fied by the first word of the message. 

The *T design drew heavily on previous efforts supporting message-driven exe- 
cution and dataflow architectures, especially the J-machine (Dally, Keen, and Noakes 
1993), Monsoon (Papadopoulos and Culler 1990), and EM-4 (Sakai, Kodama, and 
Yamaguchi 1991). These earlier designs employ rather unusual processor architec- 
tures, so the communication assist is not clearly articulated. The J-machine design 
provides two execution contexts, each with a program counter and small register set. 
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The “system” execution context has priority over the “user” context. The instruc- 
tion set includes a segmented memory model, with one segment being a special on- 
chip message input queue. There is also a message output port for each context. The 
first word of the network transaction is specified as being the address of the handler 
for the message. Whenever the user context is idle and a message is present in the 
input queue, the head of the message is automatically loaded into the program 
counter and an address register is set up to reference the rest of the message. The 
handler must extract the message from the input buffer before suspending or com- 
pleting. Arrival of a system-level message preempts the user context and initiates a 
system handler. 

In the Monsoon design, a network transaction is of fixed format and specified to 
contain a handler address, data frame address, and a 64-bit data value. The processor 
supports a large queue of such small messages. The basic instruction scheduling 
mechanism and the message handling mechanism are deeply integrated. In each 
instruction fetch cycle, a message is popped from the queue, and the instruction 
specified by the first word of the message is executed. Instructions are ina 1 +x 
address format and specify an offset relative to the frame address where a second 
operand is located. Each frame location contains presence bits, which indicate if the 
location is full or empty. If the location is empty the data word of the message is 
stored in the specified location (like a store accumulator instruction). If the location 
is not empty, its value is fetched, an operation is performed on the two operands, 
and one or more messages carrying the result are generated, either for the local 
queue or a queue across the network. In earlier, more traditional dataflow machines, 
the network transaction carries an instruction address and a tag, which is used in an 
associative match to locate the second operand, rather than simple frame relative 
addressing. Later hybrid machines (Nikhil and Arvind 1989; Grafe and Hoch 1990; 
Culler et al. 1991; Sakai, Kodama, and Yamaguchi 1991) execute a sequence of 
instructions for each message dequeue-and-match operation. 


DEDICATED MESSAGE PROCESSING 


A third important design style for large-scale distributed-memory machines seeks to 
allow sophisticated processing of the network transaction using dedicated hardware 
resources but without binding the interpretation in the hardware design. The 
interpretation is performed by software on a dedicated communication (or message) 
processor (CP) that operates directly on the network interface. With this capability, 
it is natural to consider off-loading the protocol processing associated with the 
message-passing abstraction to the CP. It can perform the buffering, matching, copy- 
ing, and acknowledgment operations. It is also reasonable to support a global 
address space where the CP performs the remote read operation on behalf of the 
requesting node. The CPs can cooperate to provide a general capability to move data 
from one region of the global address space to another. The CP can provide synchro- 
nization operations and even combinations of data movement and synchronization, 
such as writing data and setting a flag or enqueuing data. This section looks at the 
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basic organizational properties of machines of this class to understand the key 
design issues. We will examine in detail two machines as case studies, the Intel Par- 
agon and the Meiko CS-2. ‘ 

A generic organization for this style of design is shown in Figure 7.19, where the 
_ compute processor (P) and communication processor (CP) are symmetric and both 
reside on the memory bus. This essentially starts with a bus-based SMP as the node 
(as outlined in Chapter 5), extended with a primitive network interface similar to 
that described in the previous two sections. One of the processors in the SMP node 
is specialized in software to function as a dedicated CP. An alternative organization is 
to have the CP embedded into the network interface, as shown in Figure 7.20. These 
two organizations have different latency, bandwidth, and cost trade-offs, which we 
will examine a little later. Conceptually, they are very similar. The CP typically exe- 
cutes at the system privilege level, relieving the machine designer of the issues asso- 
ciated with a user-level network interface discussed previously. The two processors 
communicate via shared memory, which typically takes the form of a command 
queue and response area, so the change in privilege level comes essentially for free as 
part of the hand-off. Since the design assumes that a system-level processor is 
responsible for managing network transactions, these designs generally allow word- 
by-word access to the NI FIFOs as well as DMA. The CP can inspect portions of the 
message and decide what actions to take. The CP can poll the network and the com- 
mand queues to move the communication process along. 


User information 
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Compute Communication Compute Communication 
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FIGURE 7.19 Machine organization for dedicated message processing with a 
symmetric processor. Each node has a processor, symmetric with the main processor on a 
shared memory bus, that is dedicated to initiating and handling network transactions. 
Being dedicated, it can always run in system mode, so transferring data through memory 
implicitly crosses the protection boundary. The CP can provide any additional protection 
checks of the contents of the transactions. 
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FIGURE 7.20 Machine organization for dedicated message processing with an 
embedded processor. The communication assist consists of a dedicated, programmable 
CP embedded in the network interface. It has a direct path to the network that does not 
utilize the memory bus shared by the main processor. 


The CP provides the compute processor with a very clean abstraction of the net- 
work interface. All the details of the physical network operation are hidden, such as 
the hardware input/output buffers, the status registers, and the representation of 
routes. A message can be sent by simply writing it, or a pointer to it, into shared 
memory. Control information is exchanged between the processors using familiar 
shared memory synchronization primitives, such as flags and locks. Incoming mes- 
sages can be delivered directly into memory by the CP, along with notification to the 
compute processor via shared variables. With a well-designed user-level abstraction, 
the data can be deposited directly into the user address space. A simple low-level 
abstraction provides each user process in a parallel program with a logical input 
queue and output queue. In this case, the flow of information in a network transac- 
tion is as shown in Figure 7.21. 

These benefits are not without costs. Since communication between the compute 
processor and CP is via shared memory within the node, communication perfor- 
mance is strongly influenced by the efficiency of the cache coherency protocol. A 
review of Chapter 5 reveals that these protocols are primarily designed to avoid 
unnecessary communication when two processors are operating on mostly distinct 
portions of a shared data structure. The shared communication queues are a very 
different situation. The producer writes an entry and sets a flag. The consumer must 
see the flag update, read the data, and clear the flag. Eventually, the producer will see 
the cleared flag and rewrite the entry. All the data must be moved from the producer 
to the consumer with minimal latency. We will see shortly that inefficiencies in tra- 
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FIGURE 7.21. Fiow of a network transaction with a symmetric communication 
processor. Each network transaction flows through memory or at least across the memory 
bus in a cache-to-cache transfer between the main processor and the memory processor. It 
crosses the memory bus again between. the CP and the network interface. 


ditional coherency protocols make this latency significant. For example, before the 
producer can write a new entry, the copy of the old one in the consumer's cache 
must be invalidated. One might imagine that an update protocol or even uncached 
writes might avoid this situation, but then a bus transaction will occur for every 
word rather than every cache block. 

A second problem is that the function performed by the CP is concurrency inten- 
sive. It handles requests from the compute processor, messages arriving from the 
network, and messages going out and into the network all at once. By folding all 
these events into a single sequential dispatch loop, they can only be handled one at a 
time. This can seriously impair the message processing rate of the hardware. 

Finally, the ability of the CP to deliver messages directly into memory does not 
completely eliminate the possibility of fetch deadlock at the user level, although it 
can ensure that the physical resources are not stalled when an application deadlocks. 
A user application may need to provide some additional level of flow control. 


Case Study: Intel Paragon 


To make these general issues concrete, let us examine how they arise in an impor- 
tant machine of this ilk—the Intel Paragon, first shipped in 1992. Each node is a 
shared memory multiprocessor with two or more 50-MHz i860XP processors, a net- 
work interface (NI) chip, and 16 or 32 MB of memory, connected by a 64-bit, 400- 
MB/s, cache-coherent memory bus, as shown in Figure 7.22. In addition, two DMA 
engines (one for sending and the other for receiving) are provided to burst data 
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FIGURE 7.22 Intel Paragon machine organization. Each node of the machine in- 
cludes a dedicated CP, identical to the compute processor on a cache-coherent memory © 
bus, which has a simple, system-level interface to a fast, reliable network and two cache- 
coherent DMA engines that respect the flow control of the NIC. 


between memory and the network. DMA transfers operate within the cache coher- 
ency protocol and are throttled by the network interface before buffers are over- or 
underrun. One of the processors is designated as a CP to handle network transac- 
tions and message-passing protocols while the other is used as a compute processor 
for general computing. “I/O nodes” are formed by adding I/O daughter cards for 
SCSI, Ethernet, and HPPI connections. 

The i860XP uses write-back caching normally, but it can also be configured to use 
write-through and write-once policies under software or hardware control. The 
write buffers can hold two successive stores to prevent stalling on write misses. The 
cache controllers of the i860XP implement a variant of the MESI (modified, exclu- 
sive, shared, invalid) cache consistency protocol discussed in Chapter 5. The exter- 
nal bus interface also supports a three-stage address pipeline (i.e., 3 outstanding bus 
cycles) and burst mode with transfer length of 2 or 4 at 400 MB/s. 

The NI chip connects the 64-bit synchronous memory bus to 16-bit asynchro- 
nous (self-timed) network links. A 2-KB transmit FIFO (tx) and a 2-KB receive 
FIFO (rx) are used to provide rate matching between the node and a full-duplex 
175-MB/s network link. The head of the rx FIFO and the tail of the tx FIFO are 
accessible to the node as a memory-mapped NI chip I/O register. In addition, a sta- 
tus register contains flags that are set when the FIFO is full, empty, almost full, or 
almost empty and when an end-of-packet marker is present. The NI chip can 
optionally generate an interrupt when each flag is set. Reads and writes to the NI 
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chip FIFOs are uncached and must be done one double word (64 bits) at a time. The 
first word of a message must contain the route (X-Y displacements in a 2D mesh), 
but the hardware does not impose any other restriction on the message format. In 
particular, it does not distinguish between system and user messages. In addition, the 
NI chip also performs parity and CRC checks to maintain end-to-end data integrity. 

Two DMA engines, one for sending and the other for receiving, can transfer a 
contiguous block of data between main memory and the NI chip at 400MB/s. The 
memory region is specified as a physical address, aligned on a 32-byte boundary, 
with a length between 64 bytes and 16 KB (one DRAM page) in multiples of 32 bytes 
(a cache block). During DMA transfer, the DMA engine snoops on the processor 
caches to ensure consistency. Hardware flow control prevents the DMA from over- 
flowing or underflowing the NI chip FIFOs. If the output buffer is full, the send- 
DMA will pause and free the bus. Similarly, the receive-DMA pauses when the input 
buffer is empty. The bus arbitrator gives priority to the DMA engine over the proces- 
sors. A DMA transfer is started by storing an address-length pair to a memory- 
mapped DMA register using the stio instruction. Upon completion, the DMA 
engine sets a flag in a status register and optionally generates an interrupt. 

With this hardware configuration, a small message of just less than two cache 
blocks (seven words) can be transferred from registers in one compute processor to 
registers waiting on the transfer in another compute processor in just over 10 Us 
(500 cycles). This time breaks down almost equally between the three processor-to- 
processor transfers: compute processor to CP across the bus, CP to CP across the 
network, and CP to compute processor across the bus on the remote node. It may 
seem surprising that transfers between two processors on a cache-coherent memory 
bus would have the same latency as transfers between two CPs through the network, 
especially since the transfers between the processor and the network interface 
involve a transfer across the same bus. 

Let’s look at this situation in a little more detail. An i860 processor can write a 
cache block from registers using two quad-word store instructions. Suppose that 
part of the block is used as a full-empty flag. In the typical case, the last operation on 
the block was a store by the consumer to clear the flag; with the Paragon MESI pro- 
tocol, this writes through to memory, invalidates the producer block, and leaves the 
consumer in the exclusive state. The producer's load on the flag that finds the flag 
clear misses in the producer cache, reads the block from memory, and downgrades 
the consumer block to shared state. The first store writes through and invalidates the 
consumer block, but it leaves the producer block in shared state since sharing was 
detected when the write was performed. The second store also writes through, but 
since there is no sharer it leaves the producer in the exclusive state. The consumer 
eventually reads the flag, misses, and brings in the entire line. Thus, four bus trans- 
actions are required for a single cache block transfer. (By having an additional flag 
that allows the producer to check that several blocks are empty, this can be reduced 
to three bus transactions. This is left as an exercise.) Data is written to the network 
interface as a sequence of uncached double-word stores. These are all pipelined 
through the write buffer; however, they do involve multiple bus transfers. Before 
writing the data, the CP needs to check that room is available in the output buffer to 
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hold it. Rather than pay the cost of an uncached read, it checks a bit in the processor 
status word corresponding to a masked “output buffer empty” interrupt. On the 
receiving end, the CP reads a similar “input nonempty” status bit and then reads the 
message data as a series of uncached loads. The actual NI-to-NI transfer takes only’ 
about 250 ns plus 40 ns per hop in an unloaded network. 

For a bulk memory-to-memory transfer, there is additional work for the CP to 
start the send-DMA from the user source region. This requires about 2 Us (100 
cycles). The DMA transfer bursts at 400 MB/s into the network output buffer of 
2,048 bytes. When the output buffer is full, the DMA engine backs off until a num- 
ber of cache blocks are drained into the network. On the receiving end, the CP 
detects the presence of an incoming message, reads the first few words containing 
the destination memory address, and starts the receive-DMA to drain the remainder 
of the message into memory. For a large transfer, the send-DMA engine will still be 
moving data out of memory when the receive-DMA engine is moving data into 
memory, and a portion of the transfer occupies the buffers and network links in 
between. At this point, the message moves forward at the 175 MB/s of the network 
links. The send- and receive-DMA engines periodically kick in and move data to or 
from network buffers in 400-MB/s bursts. 

A review of the requirements on the CP shows that it is responding to a large 
number of independent events on which it must take action. These include the cur- 
rent user program writing a message into the shared queue, the kernel on the com- 
pute processor writing a message into a similar “system queue,” the network 
delivering a message into the NI input buffer, the NI output buffer going empty as a 
result of the network accepting a message, the send-DMA engine completing, and 
the receive-DMA engine completing. The bandwidth of the CP is determined by the 
time it takes to detect and dispatch on these various events. While handling any one 
of the events, all the others are effectively locked out. Additional hardware, such as 
the DMA engines, is introduced to minimize the work in handling any particular 
event and to allow data to flow from the source storage area (registers or memory) to 
the destination storage area in a fully pipelined fashion. However, the communica- 
tion rate (messages per second) is still limited by the sequential dispatch loop in the 
CP. In addition, the software on the CP, which keeps data flowing, avoids deadlock, 
and avoids starving the network, is rather tricky. Logically, it involves a number of 
independent cooperating threads, but these are folded into a single sequential dis- 
patch loop that keeps track of the state of each of the partial operations. This con- 
currency problem is addressed by our next case study. 

The basic architecture of the Paragon is employed in the ASCI Red machine, 
which is the first machine to sustain a TFLOPS (one trillion floating-point opera- 
tions per second). This machine will contain 4,536 nodes with dual 200-MHz 
Pentium Pro processors and 64 MB of memory. It uses an upgraded version of the 
Paragon network with 400-MB/s links, still in a grid topology. The machine is spread 
over 85 cabinets, occupying about 1,600 square feet and drawing 800 kW of power. 
Forty of the nodes provide I/O access to large RAID storage systems, an additional 
32 nodes provide operating system services to a lightweight kernel operating on the 
individual nodes, and 16 nodes provide “hot” spares. 
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Many cluster designs employ SMP nodes as the basic building block, with a scal- 
able high-performance LAN or SAN. This approach admits the option of dedicating 
a processor to message processing or of having that responsibility taken on by pro- 
cessors as demanded by message traffic. One key difference is that networks such as 
that used in the Paragon will back up and stop all communication progress, includ- 
ing system messages, unless the inbound transactions are serviced by the nodes. 
Thus, dedicating a processor to message handling provides a more robust design. (In 
special cases, such as attempting to set the record on the LINPACK benchmark, even 
the Paragon and ASCI Red are run with both processors doing user computation.) 
Clusters usually rely on other mechanisms to keep communication flowing, such as 
dedicated processing within the network interface card, as we will discuss in 
Section 7.7. . 


Case Study: Meiko CS-2 


The Meiko CS-2 provides a representative concrete design with an asymmetric CP 
that is closely integrated with the network interface and has a dedicated path to the 
network. The node architecture is essentially that of a Sun SparcStation 10, with two 
standard superscalar Sparc modules on the MBUS, each with an L, cache on chip 
and an L, cache on the module. Ethernet, SBUS, and SCSI connections are also ac- 
cessible over the MBUS through a bus adapter to provide I/O. (A high-performance 
variant of the node architecture includes two Fujitsu VP vector units sharing a 
three-ported memory system. The third port is the MBUS, which hosts the two 
compute processors and the communications module, as in the basic node.) The 
communications module functions as either another processor module or a memory 
module on the MBUS, depending on its operation. The network links provide 50- 
MB/s bandwidth in each direction. This machine takes a unique position on how the 
network transaction is interpreted and on how concurrency is supported in commu- 
nication processing. 

A network transaction on the Meiko CS-2 is a code sequence transferred across 
the network and executed directly by the remote CP. The network is circuit switched, 
which means that a channel is established and held open for the duration of the net- 
work transaction execution. The channel closes with an acknowledgment if the 
channel was established and the transaction executed to completion successfully. A 
NACEK is returned if connection is not established, a CRC error occurs, the remote 
execution times out, or a conditional operation fails. The control flow for network 
transactions is straight-line code with conditional abort but no branching. A typical 
cause of time-out is a page fault at the remote end. The kinds of operations that ‘can 
be included in a network transaction include read, write, or read-modify-write of 
remote memory; setting events; simple tests; DMA transfers; and simple reply trans- 
actions. Thus, the format of the information in a network transaction is fairly exten- 
sive. It consists of a context identifier, a start symbol, a sequence of operations in a 
concrete format, and an end symbol. A transaction is between 40 and 320 bytes 
long. We will return to the operations supported by network transactions in more 
detail after looking at the machine organization. 
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FIGURE 7.23 Meiko CS-2 conceptual structure with multiple specialized commu- 
nication processors. Each of the individual aspects of generating and processing network 
transactions is associated in independently operating hardware function units. 


Based on the preceding discussion, it makes sense to consider decomposing the 
CP into several independent processors, as indicated by Figure 7.23. A command 
processor (Pong) waits for communication commands to be issued on behalf of the 
user or system and carries them out. Since it resides as a device on the memory bus, 
it can respond directly to reads and writes of addresses for which it is responsible, 
rather than polling a shared memory location as would a conventional processor. It 
carries out its work by pushing route information and data into the output processor 
(Pout) or by moving data from memory to the output processor. It may require assis- 
tance of a device responsible for virtual-to-physical (V-+P) address translation. It 
also provides whatever protection checks are required for user-to-user communica- 
tion. The output processor P,,, monitors the status of the network output FIFO and 
delivers network transactions into the network. An input processor (P;,) waits for 
the arrival of a network transaction and executes it. This may involve delivering data 
into memory, posting a command to an event processor (P.yent) to signal completion 
of the transaction, or posting a reply operation to a reply processor (Preply), Which 
operates very much like the output processor. 

The Meiko CS-2 essentially provides these independent functions, although they 
operate as time-multiplexed threads on a single microprogrammed processor called 
the elan (Homewood and McLaren 1993). This makes the communication between 
the logical processors very simple and provides a clean conceptual structure, but it 
does not actually keep all the information flows progressing smoothly. The actual 
functional organization of the elan is depicted in Figure 7.24. A command is issued 
by the compute processor to the command processor via an exchange instruction, 
which swaps the value of a register and a memory location. The memory location is 
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FIGURE 7.24 Meiko CS-2 machine organization. The communication assist provides five simple 
processors as time slices on a single microcoded processor. Four of them are dedicated to specific func- 
tions: receiving commands from the host, accepting transactions from the network, performing DMA 
transfers, and issuing replies. One, the thread processor, executes user-level code to generate network 
transactions and issue requests to the other processors. 


mapped to the head of the command processor input queue. The value returned to 
the processor indicates whether the enqueue command was successful or whether 
the queue was already full. The value given to the command processor contains a 
command type and a virtual address. The command processor basically supports 
three commands: start-DMA, in which case the address points to a DMA descrip- 
tor; set-event, in which case the address refers to a simple event data structure; or 
start -thread, in which case the address specifies the first instruction in the 
thread. The DMA processor reads data from memory and generates a sequence of 
network transactions to cause data to be stored into the remote node. The command 
processor also performs event operations, which involve updating a small event data 
structure and possibly raising an interrupt for the main processor in order to wake a 
sleeping thread. The start-thread command is conveyed to a simple RISC thread pro- 
cessor, which executes an arbitrary code sequence to construct and issue network 
transactions. Network transactions are interpreted by the input processor, which 
may cause threads to execute, DMA to start, replies to be issued, or events to be set. 
The reply is simply a set-event operation with an optional write of three words of 


data. 
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To make the machine operation more concrete, let us consider a few simple oper- 
ations. Suppose a user process wants to write data into the address space of another 
process of the same parallel program. Protection is provided by a capability for a 
communication context that both processes share. The source compute processor 
builds a DMA descriptor and issues a start-DMA command. Its DMA processor reads 
the descriptor and transfers the data as a sequence of blocks, each of which involves 
loading up to 32 bytes from memory and forming a write_block network trans- 
action. The input processor on the remote node will receive and execute a series of 
write_block transactions, each containing a user virtual memory address and the 
data to be written at that address. Reading a block of data from a remote address 
space is somewhat more involved. A thread is started on the local CP, which issues a 
start-DMA transaction. The input processor on the remote node passes the start- 
DMA and its descriptor to the DMA processor on the remote node, which reads data 
from memory and returns it as a sequence of write_block transactions. To detect 
completion, these can be augmented with set-event operations. 

In order to support direct user-to-user transfers, the communications processor 
on the Meiko CS-2 contains its own page table. The operating system on the main 
processor keeps this consistent with the normal page tables. If the CP experiences a 
page fault, an interrupt is generated at the processor so that the operating system 
there can fault in the page and update the page tables. 

The major shortcoming with this design is that the thread processor is quite slow 
and is nonpreemptively scheduled. This makes it very difficult to off-load any but 
the most trivial processing to the thread processor. In addition, the set of operations 
provided by network transactions is not powerful enough to construct an effective 
remote enqueue operation with a single network transaction (Schauser and Schei- 
man 1995). 


SHARED PHYSICAL ADDRESS SPACE 


This section examines a fourth major design style for the communication architec- 
ture of scalable multiprocessors—a shared physical address space. This builds 
directly upon the modest-scale shared memory machines and provides the same 
communication primitives: loads, stores, and atomic operations on shared memory 
locations. Many machines have been developed to extend this approach to large- 
scale systems, including CM*, C.mmp, NYU Ultracomputer, BBN Butterfly, IBM 
RP3, Denelcor HEP-1, BBN TC2000, and the CRAY T3D (Scott 1996). Most of the 
early designs employed a dancehall organization, with the interconnect between the 
memory and the processors, whereas most of the later designs use distributed- 
memory organization. The communication assist translates bus transactions into 
network transactions. The network transactions are very specific, since they 
describe only a predefined set of memory operations, and are interpreted directly by 
the communication assist at the remote node. 

A generic machine organization for a large-scale distributed shared physical 
address machine is shown in Figure 7.25. The communication assist is best viewed 
as forming a pseudo-memory module and a pseudo-processor, integrated into the 
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FIGURE 7.25 Shared physical address space machine organization. In scalable shared physical 
address machines, network transactions are initiated as a result of conventional memory instructions. 
They have a fixed set of formats, interpreted directly in the communication assist hardware. The opera- 
tions are request-response, and most systems provide two distinct networks to avoid fetch deadlock. 
The communication architecture must assume the role of pseudo-memory unit on the issuing node and 
pseudo-processor on the servicing node. The remote memory operation is accepted by the pseudo- 
memory unit on the issuing node, which carries out request-response transactions with the remote 
node. The source bus transaction is held open for the duration of the request network transaction, the 
remote memory access, and the response network transaction. Thus, the communication assist must be 
able to access the local memory on the remote node even while the processor on that node is stalled in 
the middle of its own memory operation. 


processor-memory connection. Consider, for example, a load instruction executed 
by the processor on one node. The on-chip memory management unit (MMU) 
translates the virtual address into a global physical address that is presented to the 
memory system. If this physical address is local to the issuing node, the memory 
simply responds with the contents of the desired location. If not, the communica- 
tion assist must act like a memory module while it accesses the remote location. The 
pseudo-memory controller accepts the read transaction on the memory bus, extracts 
the node number from the global physical address, and issues a network transaction 
to the remote node to access the desired location. Note that at this point the load 
instruction is stalled between the address phase and the data phase of the memory 
operation. The remote communication assist receives the network transaction, reads 
the desired location, and issues a response transaction to the original node. The 
remote communication assist appears as a pseudo-processor to the memory system 
on its node when it issues the proxy read to the memory system. An important point 
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to note is that when the pseudo-processor attempts to access memory on behalf of a 
remote node, the main processor there may be stalled in the middle of its own 
remote load instruction. A simple memory bus supporting one outstanding opera- 
tion is inadequate for the task. Either there must be two independent paths into 
memory or the bus must support a split-phase operation with unordered comple- 
tion. Eventually, the response transaction will arrive at the originating pseudo- 
memory controller. It will complete the memory read operation just as if it were a 
(slow) memory module. 

A key issue, which we will examine deeply in the next chapter, is the cachability 
of the shared memory locations. In most modern microprocessors, the cachability of 
an address is determined by a field in the page table entry for the containing page, 
which is extracted from the TLB when the location is accessed. In this discussion, it 
is important to distinguish two orthogonal concepts. An address may be either pri- 
vate to a process or shared among processes, and it may be either physically local to 
a processor or physically remote. Clearly, addresses that are private to a process and 
physically local to the processor on which that process executes should be cached. 
This requires no special hardware support. Private data that is physically remote can 
also be cached, although this requires that the communication assists support cache 
block transactions rather than just single words. No processor change is required to 
cache remote blocks since remote memory accesses appear identical to local mem- 
ory accesses, only slower; however, coherence is not an issue as long as the process 
stays put since no other process accesses the private data. If physically local and log- 
ically shared data is cached locally, then accesses on behalf of remote nodes per- 
formed by the pseudo-processor must be cache coherent. If local shared data is 
cached only in write-through mode, this only requires that the pseudo-processor 
invalidate cached data when it performs writes to memory on behalf of remote 
nodes. To cache shared data as write back, the pseudo-processor needs to be able to 
cause data to be flushed out of the cache. The most natural solution is to integrate 
the pseudo-processor on a cache-coherent memory bus, but the bus must also be 
split phase, with some number of outstanding transactions reserved for the pseudo- 
processor. The final option is to cache shared, remote data. The hardware support 
for accessing, transferring, and placing a remote block in the local cache is com- 
pletely covered by the preceding options. The new issue is keeping the possibly 
numerous copies of the block in various caches coherent. We must also deal with 
the consistency model for such a distributed shared memory with replication. These 
issues require substantially greater design consideration, and we devote the next two 
chapters to addressing them. It is clearly attractive from a performance viewpoint to 
cache shared, remote data that is for the most part accessed locally. 


Case Study: CRAY T3D 


The CRAY T3D provides a concrete example of a shared global physical address 
design. The design follows the basic outline of Figure 7.13, with a pseudo-memory 
controller and pseudo-processor providing remote memory access via a scalable net- 
work supporting independent delivery of request and response transactions. There 
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FIGURE 7.26 CRAY T3D machine organization. Each node contains an elaborate communication 
assist, which includes the pseudo-memory and pseudo-processor functions required for a shared physi- 
cal address space. In addition, a set of external segment registers (the DTB) is provided to extend the 
machine’s limited physical address space. A prefetch queue supports latency hiding through explicit read 
ahead. A message queue supports events associated with message-passing models. A DMA unit pro- 
vides block transfer capability, and special pointwise and global synchronization operations are sup- 


ported. The 


machine is organized as a 3D torus, as the name might suggest. 


are seven specific network transaction formats, which are interpreted directly in 
hardware. However, the design extends the basic shared physical address approach 
in several significant ways. The T3D system is intended to scale to 2,048 nodes, each 
with a 150-MHz dual-issue DEC Alpha 21064 microprocessor and up to 64 MB of 
memory, as illustrated in Figure 7.26. The DEC Alpha architecture is intended to be 
used as a building block for parallel architectures (Digital Equipment Corporation 
1992), and several aspects of the 21064 strongly influenced the T3D design. In this 
case study, we first look at salient aspects of the microprocessor itself and the local 
memory system. Then we will discuss the assists constructed around the basic pro- 
cessor to provide a shared physical address space, latency tolerance, block transfer, 
synchronization, and fast message passing. The CRAY designers sometimes refer to 
this as the “shell” of support circuitry around a conventional microprocessor that 
embodies the parallel processing capability. 

The Alpha 21064 has 8-KB on-chip instruction and data caches as well as support 
for an external L, cache. In the T3D design, the L cache is eliminated in order to 
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reduce the time to access main memory. The processor stalls for the duration of a 
cache miss, so reducing the miss latency directly increases the delivered bandwidth. 
The CRAY design is biased toward access patterns typical of vector codes, which 
scan through large regions of memory. The measured access time of a load that 
misses to memory is 155 ns (23 cycles) on the T3D, compared to 300 ns (45 cycles) 
on a DEC Alpha workstation at the same clock rate with a 512-KB L, cache (Arpaci 
et al. 1995). (The CRAY T3D access time increases to 255 ns if the access is off page 
within the DRAM.) These measurements are very useful in calibrating the perfor- 
mance of the global memory accesses. 

The Alpha 21064 provides a 43-bit virtual address space in accordance with the 
Alpha architecture; however, the physical address space is only 32 bits in size. Since 
the virtual-to-physical translation occurs on chip, only the physical address is pre- 
sented to the memory system and communication assist. A fully populated system of 
2,048 nodes with 64 MB each would require 37 bits of global physical address space. 
To enlarge the physical address space of each node, the T3D provides an external 
register set, called the DTB Annex, which uses 5 bits of the physical address to select 
a register containing a 21-bit node number; this is concatenated with a 27-bit local 
physical address to form a full global physical address.® The annex registers also 
contain an additional field specifying the type of access, for example, cached or 
uncached. Annex register 0 always refers to the local node. The Alpha load-lock and 
store-conditional instructions are used in the T3D to read and write the annex regis- 
ters. Updating an annex register takes 23 cycles, just like an off-chip memory access, 
and can be followed immediately by a load or store instruction that uses the annex 

Tegister. 

A read or write of a location in the global address space is accomplished by a 
short sequence of instructions. First, the processor number part of the global virtual 
address is extracted and stored into an annex register. Then, a temporary virtual 
address is constructed so that the upper bits specify this annex register and the 
lower bits specify the address on that node. Finally, a load or store instruction is 
issued on this temporary virtual address. The load operation takes 610 ns (91 
cycles), not including the annex setup and address manipulation. (This number 
increases by 100 ns [15 cycles] if the remote DRAM access is off page. In addition, if 
a cache block is brought over, it increases to 785-885 ns.) 

Remember, the virtual-to-physical translation occurs in the processor issuing the 
load. The page tables are set up so that the annex register number is simply carried 
through from the virtual address to the physical address. So that the resulting physi- 
cal address will make sense on the remote node, the physical placement of all pro- 
cesses in a parallel program is identical (paging is not supported). In addition, care 
is exercised to ensure that all processes in a parallel program have extended their 
heap to the same length. 


8. This situation is not altogether unusual. The C.mmp employed a similar trick to overcome the limited 
addressing capability of the LSI-11 building block. The problems that arose from this led to a famous 
quote, attributed variously to Gordon Bell or Bill Wulf, that the only flaw in an architecture that is hard to 
overcome is too small an address space. 
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The Alpha 21064 provides only nonblocking stores. Execution is allowed to pro- 
ceed after a store instruction without waiting for the store to complete. Writes are 
buffered by a write buffer, which is four deep, and in each entry up to 32 bytes of 
write data can be merged. Several store instructions can be outstanding. A “memory 
barrier” instruction is provided to ensure that writes have completed before further 
execution commences. The Alpha nonblocking store allows remote stores to be 
overlapped so that high bandwidth can be achieved in writes to remote memory 
locations. Remote writes of up to a full cache block can issue from the write buffer 
every 250 ns, providing up.to 120 MB/s of transfer bandwidth from the local cache 
to remote memory. A single blocking remote write involves a sequence to issue the 
store, push the store out of the write buffer with a memory barrier operation, and 
then wait on a completion flag provided by the network interface. This requires 900 
ns, plus the annex setup and address arithmetic. 

The Alpha provides a special prefetch instruction, intended to encourage the 
memory system to move important data closer to the processor. This is used in the 
T3D to hide the remote read latency. An off-chip prefetch queue of 16 words is pro- 
vided. A prefetch causes a word to be read from memory and deposited into the 
queue. Reading from the queue pops the word at its head. The prefetch issue 
instruction is treated like a store and takes only a few cycles. The pop operation 
takes the 23 cycles typical of an off-chip access. If eight words are prefetched and 
then popped, the network latency is completely hidden, and the effective latency of 
each word is less than 300 ns. 

The T3D also provides a bulk transfer engine, which can move blocks or regular © 
strided data between the local node and a remote node in either direction. Reading 
from a remote node, the block transfer bandwidth peaks at 140 MB/s; writing to a 
remote node, it peaks at 90 MB/s. However, use of the block transfer engine requires 
a kernel trap to provide the virtual-to-physical translation. Thus, the prefetch queue 
provides better performance for transfers of up to 64 KB of data, and nonblocking 
stores are faster for any length. The primary advantage of the bulk transfer engine is 
the ability to overlap communication and computation. This capability is limited to 
some extent since the processor and the bulk transfer engine compete for the same 
memory bandwidth. 

The T3D communication assist also provides special support for synchronization. 
First, there is a dedicated network to support global-or and global-and operations, 
used primarily for barriers. This allows processors to raise a flag indicating that they 
have reached the barrier, to continue executing, and then to wait for all to enter 
before leaving. Each node also has a set of external synchronization registers to sup- 
port atomic swap and fetch@inc. There is also a user-level message queue, which 
will either cause a message to be enqueued or a thread to be invoked on a remote 
node. Unfortunately, either of these actions involves a remote kernel trap, so the two 
operations take 25 [ls and 70 ys, respectively. In comparison, building a queue in 
memory using the fetchGinc operation allows a four-word message to be enqueued 
in 3 Us and dequeued in 1.5 ps. 
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Case Study: CRAY T3E 


The CRAY T3E (Scott 1996) follow-on to the CRAY T3D provides an illuminating 
snapshot of the trade-offs in large-scale system design. The two driving forces in the 
design were the need to provide a more powerful, more contemporary processor in 
the node and to simplify the shell. The CRAY T3D has many complicated mecha- 
nisms for supporting similar functions, each with unique advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The T3E uses the 300-MHz, quad-issue Alpha 21164 processor with a sizable 
(96 KB) second-level on-chip cache. Since the L cache is on chip, eliminating it is 
not an option as on the T3D. However, the T3E forgoes the board-level tertiary 
cache typically found in Alpha 21164-based workstations. The various remote 
access mechanisms are unified into a single external register concept. In addition, 
remote memory accesses are performed using virtual addresses that are translated to 
physical addresses by the remote communication assist. 

A user process has access to a set of 512 E-registers of 64 bits each. The processor 
can read and write contents of the E-registers using conventional load and store 
instructions to a special region of the memory space. Operations are also provided to 
get data from global memory into an E-register, to put data from an E-register into 
global memory, and to perform atomic read-modify-writes between E-registers and 
global memory. Loading remote data into an E-register involves three steps. First, 
the processor portion of the global virtual address is constructed in an E-address reg- 
ister. Second, the get command is issued via a store to a special region of memory. A 


_field of the address used in the command store specifies the get operation, and 


another field specifies the destination data E-register. The command-store data spec- 
ifies an offset to be used relative to the address E-register. The command store has 
the side effect of causing the remote read to be performed and the destination E- 
register to be loaded with the data. Finally, the data is read into the processor via a 
load to the data E-register. The process for a remote put is similar, except that the 
store data is placed in the data E-register, which is specified in the put command 
store. This approach of causing loads and stores to data registers as a side effect of 
operations on address registers goes all the way back to the CDC-6600 (Thornton 
1964), although it seems to have been largely forgotten in the meanwhile. 

The utility of the prefetch queue is provided in E-registers by associating a full- 
empty bit with each E-register. A series of gets can be issued, and each one sets the 
associated destination E-register to empty. When a get completes, the register is set 
to full. If the processor attempts to load from an empty E-register, the memory oper- 
ation is stalled until the get completes. The utility of the block transfer engine is pro- 
vided by allowing vectors of four or eight words to be transferred through E- 
registers in a single operation. This has the added advantage of providing a means of 
efficient gather operations. 

The improvements in the T3E greatly simplify code generation for the machine 
and offer several performance advantages; however, these are not at all uniform. The 
computational performance is significantly higher on the T3D due to the faster pro- 
cessor and larger on-chip cache. On the-other hand, the remote read latency is more 
than twice that of the T3D, increasing from 400 ns to roughly 1500 ns. The increase 
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is due to the L, cache miss penalty and the remote address translation. The remote 
write latency is essentially the same in the two machines. The prefetch cost is 
improved by roughly a factor of two, obtaining a rate of one word read every 130 ns. 
Each of the memory modules can service a read every 67 ns. Nonblocking writes 
have essentially the same performance on the two machines. The block transfer 
capability of the T3E is far superior to the T3D. A bandwidth of greater than 300 
MB/s is obtained without the large start-up cost of the block transfer engine. The 
bulk write bandwidth is greater than 300 MB/s, three times the T3D. 


Summary 


Wide variation exists in the degree of hardware interpretation of network trans- 
actions in modern large-scale parallel machines. These variations result in a wide 
range in the overhead experienced by the compute processor in performing commu- 
nication operations as well as in the latency added to that of the actual network by 
the communication assist. By restricting the set of transactions, specializing the 
communication assist to the task of interpreting these transactions, and tightly inte- 
grating the communication assist with the memory system of the node, the overhead 
and latency can be reduced substantially. Hardware specialization can also provide 
the concurrency needed within the assist to handle several simultaneous streams of 
events with high bandwidth. 


CLUSTERS AND NETWORKS OF WORKSTATIONS 


Along with the use of commodity microprocessors, memory devices, and even work- 
station operating systems in modern large-scale parallel machines, scalable commu- 
nication networks similar to those used in parallel machines have become available 
for use in a limited local area network setting. This naturally raises the question, To 
what extent are networks of workstations (NOWs) and parallel machines converg- 
‘ing? Before entertaining this question, a little background is in order. 

Traditionally, collections of complete computers with dedicated interconnects, 
often called clusters, have been used to serve multiprogramming workloads and to 
provide improved availability (Kronenberg, Levy, and Strecker 1986; Pfister et al. 
1985). In multiprogramming clusters, a single front-end machine usually acts as an 
intermediary between a collection of compute servers and a large number of users at 
terminals or remote machines. The front end tracks the load on the cluster nodes 
and schedules tasks onto the most lightly loaded nodes. Typically, all the machines 
in the cluster are set up to function identically; they have the same instruction set 
the same operating sysiems, and the same file system access. In older systems, suc] 
as the Vax VMS cluster (Kronenberg, Levy, and Strecker 1986), this was achieved b 
connecting each of the machines to a common set of disks. More recently, this single 
system image is usually achieved by mounting common file systems over the net 
work. By sharing a pool of functionally equivalent machines, better utilization ca: 
be achieved on a large number of independent jobs. 
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Availability clusters seek to minimize downtime of large critical systems, such as 
important on-line databases and transaction processing systems. Structurally, they 
have much in common with multiprogramming clusters. A very common scenario is 
to use a pair of SMPs running identical copies of a database system with a shared set 
of disks. Should the primary system fail due to a hardware or software problem, 
operation rapidly “fails over” to the secondary system. The actual interconnect that 
provides the shared disk capability can be dual access to the disks or some kind of 
dedicated network. 

Increasingly, clusters are being used as parallel machines, often called networks of 
workstations (NOWs). A major influence on clusters has been the rise of popular 
public domain software, such as Condor (Litzkow, Livny, and Mutka 1988) and 
PVM (Geist et al. 1994), that allows users to farm jobs over a collection of machines 
or to run a parallel program on a number of machines connected by an arbitrary 
local area or even wide area network. Although the communication performance 
capability is quite small, typical latencies are a millisecond or more for even small 
transfers, and the aggregate bandwidth is often less than 1 MB/s, these tools provide 
an inexpensive vehicle for a class of problems with a very high ratio of computation 
to communication. 

The technology breakthrough that presents the potential of clusters taking on an 
important role in large-scale parallel computing is a scalable, low-latency intercon- 
nect, similar in quality to that available in parallel machines but deployed like a local 
area network. Several potential candidate networks have evolved from three basic 
directions. Local area networks have traditionally been either a shared bus (e.g., 
Ethernet) or a ring (e.g., token ring and FDDI) with fixed aggregate bandwidth, or a 
dedicated point-to-point connection (e.g., HPPI). In order to provide scalable band- 
width to support a large number of fast machines, there has been a strong push 
toward switch-based local area networks (e.g., HPPI switches, FDDI switches 
[Lukowsky and Polit 1997], and FiberChannels). A significant development is the 
widespread adoption of the ATM (asynchronous transfer mode) standard, developed 
by the telecommunications industry, as a switched LAN. Several companies offer 
ATM switches with up to 16 ports at 155-Mb/s (19.4-MB/s) link bandwidth. These 
can be cascaded to form a larger network. Under ATM, a variable-length message is 
transferred on a preassigned route, called “virtual circuit,” as a sequence of 53-byte 
cells (48 bytes of data and 5 bytes of routing information). We will look at these net- 
working technologies in more detail in Chapter 10. In terms of the model developed 
in Section 7.1, current ATM switches typically have a routing delay of about 10 pls in 
an unloaded network, although some are much higher. A second major standardiza- 
tion effort is represented by SCI (scalable coherent interconnect), which includes a 
physical layer standard and a particular distributed cache coherency strategy. A third 
is the widespread use of switching for fast Ethernet and the standardization of giga- 
bit Ethernet. 

A strong trend has also emerged to evolve the proprietary networks used within 
MPP systems into a form that can be used to connect a large number of independent 
workstations or PCs over a sizable area. Examples of this include ServerNet from 
Tandem Corporation (Horst 1995) and Myrinet (Boden et al. 1995). The Myrinet 
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switch provides eight ports at 160 MB/s each, which can be cascaded in regular or 
irregular topologies to form a large network. It transfers variable-length packets with 
a routing delay of about 350 ns per hop. Link-level flow control is used to avoid 
dropping packets in the presence of contention. 

As with more tightly integrated parallel machines, the hardware primitives in 
emerging NOWs and clusters remain an open issue and subject to much debate. 
Conventional TCP/IP communication abstractions over these advanced networks 
exhibit large overhead (a millisecond or more) (Keeton, Anderson, and Patterson 
1995), in many cases larger than that of common Ethernet. A very fast processor is 
required to move even 20 MB/s using TCP/IP. However, the bandwidth does scale 
with the number of processors, at least if there is little contention. Several more effi- 
cient communication abstractions have been proposed, including Active Messages 
(Anderson, Culler, and Patterson 1995; von Eicken et al. 1992; von Eicken, Basu, 
and Buch 1995) and reflective memory (Gillett 1996; Gillett and Kaufmann 1997). 
Active Messages provide user-level network transactions, as discussed previously. 
Reflective memory allows writes to special regions of memory to appear as writes into 
regions on remote processors; there is no ability to read remote data, however. Sup- 
porting a true shared physical address space in the presence of potential unreliability 
(i.e., node failures and network failures) remains an open question. An intermediate 
strategy is to view the logical network connecting a collection of communicating 
processes as a fully connected group of queues. Each process has a communication 
endpoint consisting of a send queue, a receive queue, and a certain amount of state 
information, such as whether notifications should be delivered on message arrival. 
Each process can deliver a message to any of the receive queues by depositing it in 
its send queue with an appropriate destination identifier. This approach is being 
standardized by an industry consortium—led by Intel, Microsoft, and Compaq—as 
the Virtual Interface Architecture (Dunning et al. 1998), based on several research 
efforts including Berkeley NOW, Cornell UNET, Illinois FM, and Princeton SHRIMP. 

The hardware support for the communication assists and the interpretation of the 
network transactions within clusters and NOWs span most of the range of design 
points discussed in the preceding sections. However, since the network plugs into 
existing machines rather than being integrated into the system at the board or chip 
level, typically it must interface at an I/O bus rather than at the memory bus or 
closer to the processor. In this area too, there is considerable innovation. Several 
relatively fast I/O buses have been developed that maintain cache coherency, the 
most notable being PCI. Experimental efforts have integrated the network through 
the graphics bus (Martin 1994; Banks and Prudence 1993) or the SIMM attachment 
(Minnich, Burns, and Hady 1995). 

An important technological force further driving the advancement of clusters is 
the availability of relatively inexpensive SMP building blocks. For example, cluster- 
ing a few tens of Pentium Pro “quad pack” commodity servers yields a fairly large 
parallel machine with very little effort. At the high end, most of the very large 
machines are being constructed as highly optimized clusters of the vendor's largest 
commercially available SMP node. For example, in the 1997-1998 window of 
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machines purchased by the Department of Energy as part of the Accelerated Strategic 
Computing Initiative, the Intel machine is built as 4,536 dual-processor Pentium 
Pros. The IBM machine is to be 512 four-way PowerPC 604s, upgraded to eight-way 
PowerPC 630s. The SGI/CRAY machine is initially sixteen 32-way Origins intercon- 
nected with many HPPI 6400 links, eventually to be integrated into larger cache- 
coherent units, as described in Chapter 8. 


Case Study: Myrinet SBUS Lanai 


A representative example of an emerging NOW is illustrated in Figure 7.27. A col- 
lection of UltraSparc workstations is integrated using Myricom’s Myrinet scalable 
network via an intelligent network interface card (NIC). Let us start with the basic 
hardware operation and work upward. The network illustrates what is becoming 
known as a system area network (SAN) as opposed to a tightly packaged parallel 
machine network or a widely dispersed local area network (LAN). The links are par- 
allel copper twisted pairs (18 bits wide) and can be a few tens of feet long, depend- 
ing on link speed and cable type. The communication assist follows the dedicated 
communication processor approach similar to the Meiko CS-2 and the IBM SP-2. 
The NIC contains a small embedded “Lanai” processor to control message flow 
between the host and the network. A key difference in the cluster design is that the 
NIC contains a sizable amount of SRAM storage. All message data is staged through 
NIC memory between the host and the network. This memory is also used for Lanai 
instruction and data storage. There are three DMA engines on the NIC, one for net- 
work input, one for network output, and one for transfers between the host and the 
NIC memory. The host processor can read and write NIC memory using conven- 
tional loads and stores to proper regions of the address space, that is, through pro- 
grammed I/O. The NIC processor uses DMA operations to access host memory. The 
kernel establishes regions of host memory that are accessible to the NIC. For short 
transfers, it is most efficient for the host to move the data directly into and out of the 
NIC, whereas for long transfers it is better for the host to write addresses into the 
NIC memory and have the NIC pick up these addresses and use them to set up DMA 
transfers. The Lanai processor can read and write the network FIFOs, or it can drive 
them by DMA operations from or to NIC memory. 

The firmware program executing on the Lanai primarily manages the flow of data 
by orchestrating DMA transfers in response to commands written to it by the host 
and packet arrivals from the network. Typically, a command is written into NIC 
memory, where it is picked up by the NIC processor. The NIC transfers data, as 
required, from the host and pushes it into the network. The Myricom network uses 
source-based routing, so the header of the packet includes a simple routing directive 
for each network switch along the path to the destination. The destination NIC 
receives the packet into NIC memory. It can then inspect the information in the 
transaction and process it as desired to support the communication abstraction. 

The NIC is implemented as four basic components: a bus interface; a link inter- 
face; SRAM; and the Lanai chip, which contains the processor, DMA engines, and 
link FIFOs. The link interface converts from on-board CMOS signals to long-line 
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FIGURE 7.27. NOW organization using Myrinet and dedicated message process- 
ing with an embedded processor. Although the nodes of a cluster are complete.conven- 
tional computers, a sophisticated communication assist can be provided within the 
interface to a scalable, low-latency network. Typically, the network interface is attached to 
a conventional I/O bus, but increasingly vendors are providing means of tighter integration 
with the node architecture. In many cases, the communication assist provides dedicated 
processing of network transactions. 


differential signaling over twisted pairs. A critical aspect of the design is the band- 
width to the NIC memory. The three DMA engines and the processor share an inter- 
nal bus, implemented within the Lanai chip. The network DMA engines can demand 
320 MB/s, whereas the host DMA can demand short bursts of 100 MB/s on an SBUS 
or long bursts of 133 MB/s on a PCI bus. The design goal for the firmware is to keep 
all three DMA engines active simultaneously; however, this is a little tricky because 
once it starts the DMA engines, its available bandwidth and hence its execution rate 
are reduced considerably by competition of the SRAM. 

Typically, the NIC memory is logically divided into a collection of functionally 
distinct regions, including instruction storage, internal data structures, message 
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queues, and data transfer buffers. Each page of the NIC memory space is indepen- 
dently mapped by the host virtual memory system. Thus, the NIC processor code 
and data space can be made accessible only to the kernel. The remaining communi- 
cation space can be partitioned into several disjoint communication regions. By con- 
trolling the mapping of these communication regions, several user processes can 
have communication endpoints that are resident on the NIC, each containing message 
queues and associated data transfer areas (Chun, Mainwaring, and Culler 1998). In 
addition, a collection of host memory frames can be mapped into the I/O space 
accessible from the NIC. Thus, several user processes can have the ability to write 
messages into the NIC and read messages directly from the NIC, or to write message 
descriptors containing pointers to data that is to be DMA transferred through the 
card. These communication endpoints can be managed much like conventional vir- 
tual memory so that writing into an endpoint causes it to be made resident on the 
NIC. The NIC firmware is responsible for multiplexing messages from the collection 
of resident endpoints onto the actual network link. It detects when a message has 
been written into a send queue and forms a packet by translating the user's destina- 
tion address into a route through the network to the destination node and an identi- 
fier of the destination endpoint on that node. In addition, it can place a source 
identifier in the header, which can be checked at the destination. The NIC firmware 
inspects the header for each incoming packet. If it is destined for a resident end- 
point, then it can be deposited directly in the associated receive buffer; optionally, 
for a bulk data transfer, if the destination region is mapped, the data can be DMA 
transferred into host memory. If these conditions are not met, or if the message is 
corrupted or the protection check violated, the packet can be NACKed to the source. 
The driver that manages the mapping of endpoints and data buffer spaces is notified 
to cause the situation to be remedied before the message is successfully retried. 


Case Study: PCI Memory Channel 


A second important representative cluster communication assist design is the Mem- 
ory Channel (Gillett 1996) developed by Digital Equipment Corporation, based on 
the Encore reflective memory and on research efforts in virtual memory—mapped 
communication (Blumrich et al. 1994; Dubnicki et al. 1996). This approach seeks to 
provide a limited form of a shared physical address space without fully integrating 
the pseudo-memory device and pseudo-processor into the memory system of the 
node. It also preserves some of the autonomy and independent failure characteristics 
of clusters. As with other clusters, the communication assist is contained in a net- 
work interface card that is inserted into a conventional node on an extension bus, in 
this case the PCI bus. 

The basic idea behind reflective memory is to establish a connection between a 
region of the address space of one process—a transmit region—and a receive region 
in another, as indicated by Figure 7.28. Data written to a transmit region by the 
source is “reflected” into the receive region of the destination. Usually, a collection of 
processes will have a fully connected set of transmit-receive region pairs. The trans- 
mit regions on a node are allocated from a portion of the physical address space that 
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FIGURE 7.28 Typical reflective memory address space organization. Transmit regions of the vir- 
tual address space of the processes on a node (VA) are mapped to regions in the physical address space 
associated with the NIC. Receive regions are pinned in memory, and mappings within the NIC are estab- 
lished so that it can DMA-transfer the associated data to host memory. Here, Node; has two communi- 
cating processes, one of which has established reflective memory connections with processes on two 
other nodes. Writes to a transmit region generate memory transactions against the NIC. It accepts the 
write data, builds a packet with a header identifying the receive page and offset, and routes the packet 
to the destination node. The NIC, upon accepting a packet from the network, inspects the header and 
DMA-transfers the data into the corresponding receive page. Optionally, packet arrival may generate an 
interrupt. In general, the user process scans receive regions for relevant updates. To support message 


passing, the receive pages contain message queues. 


is mapped to the NIC. The receive regions are locked down in memory via special 
kernel calls, and the NIC is configured so that it can DMA-transfer data into them. 
In addition, the source and destination processes must establish a connection 
between the source transmit region and the destination receive region. Typically, this 
is done by associating a key with the connection and binding each region to the key. 


The regions are an integral number of pages. 
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The DEC Memory Channel is a PCI-based NIC, typically placed in an Alpha- 
based SMP, described by Figure 7.29 (Gillett 1996). In addition to the usual transmit 
and receive FIFOs, it contains a page control table (PCT), a reteive-DMA engine, 
and transmit and receive controllers. A block of data is written to the transmit region 
with a sequence of stores. The Alpha write buffer will attempt to merge updates to a 
cache block, so the transmit controller will typically see a cache block write opera- 
tion. The upper portion of the address given to the controller is the frame number, 
which is used to index into the PCT to obtain a descriptor for the associated receive 
region (i.e., the destination node or route to the node, the receive frame number, 
and the associated control bits). This information, along with the source informa- 
tion, is placed into the header of the packet that is delivered to the destination node 
through the network. The receive controller extracts the receive frame number and 
uses it to index into the PCT. After checking the packet integrity and verifying the 
source, the data is DMA-transferred into memory. The receive regions can be cach- 
able host memory since the transfers across the memory bus are cache coherent. If 
required, an interrupt is raised upon write completion. 

As with a shared physical address space, this approach allows data to be trans- 
ferred between nodes by simply storing the data from the source and loading it at the 
destination. However, the use of the address space is much more restrictive since 
data that is to be transferred to a particular node must be placed in a specific trans- 
mit page and receive page. This is quite different from the scenario where any pro- 
cess can write to any shared address and any process can read that address. Typically, 
shared data structures are not placed in the communication regions. Instead, the 
regions are used as dedicated message buffers. Data is read from a logically shared 
data structure and transmitted to a process that requires it through a logical memory 
channel. Thus, the communication abstraction is really one of memory-based mes- 
sage passing. There is no mechanism.to read a remote location; a process can only 
read the data that has been written to it. To better support the “write by one, read by 
any” aspect of shared memory, the DEC Memory Channel allows transmit regions to 
multicast to a group of receive regions, including a loopback region on the source 
node. To ease construction of distributed data structures—in particular, a distrib- 
uted lock manager—the FIFO order is preserved across operations from a transmit 
region. Since reflective memory builds upon, rather than extends, the node memory 
system, the write to a transmit region finishes as soon as the NIC accepts the data. 
To determine that the write has actually occurred, the host checks a status register in 
the NIC. 

The raw Memory Channel interface obtains a one-way communication latency of 
2.9 us and a transfer bandwidth of 64 MB/s between two 300-MHz DEC Alpha- 
Servers (Lawton et al. 1996). The one-way latency for a small MPI message over 
Memory Channel is about 7 ls, and a maximum bandwidth of 61 MB/s is achieved 
on long messages. Using the TruCluster Memory Channel software (Cardoza, 
Glover, and Snaman 1996), acquiring and releasing an uncontended spin-lock takes 
approximately 130 Us and 120 us, respectively. 
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FIGURE 7.29 DEC Memory Channel hardware organization. A Memory Channel 
cluster consists of a collection of AlphaServer SMPs with PC| Memory Channel adapters. 
The adapter contains a page control table, which maps local transmit regions to remote re- 
ceive regions and local receive regions to locked-down physical page frames. The transmit 
controller (tx ctrl) accepts PCI write transactions, constructs a packet header using the store 
address and PCT entry contents, and deposits a packet containing the write data into the 
transmit FIFO. The receive controller (rx ctrl) checks the CRC and parses the header of an in- 
coming packet before initiating a DMA transfer of the packet data into host memory. Op- 
tionally, an interrupt may be generated. In the initial offering, the Memory Channel 
interconnect is a shared 100-MB/s bus, but this is intended to be replaced by a switch. Each 
of the nodes is typically a sizable SMP AlphaServer. 


The Princeton SHRIMP designs (Blumrich et al. 1994; Dubnicki et al. 1996) 
extend the reflective memory model to better support message passing. They allow 
the receive offset to be determined by a register at the destination so that successive 
packets will be queued into the receive region. In addition, a collection of writes can 
be performed to a transmit region, and then a segment of the region can be transmit- 
ted to the receive region. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PARALLEL SOFTWARE 


Now that we have seen the design spectrum of modern scalable distributed-memory 
machines, we can solidify our understanding of the impact of these design trade-offs 
in terms of the communication performance that is delivered to applications. In this 
section, we will examine communication performance through microbenchmarks at 
three levels. The first set of microbenchmarks uses a communication abstraction 
that closely approximates the basic network transaction on a user-to-user basis. The 
second uses a shared address space and the third the standard MPI message-passing 
abstraction. In making this comparison, we can see the effects of the different orga- 
nizations and of the protocols used to realize the communication abstractions. 


Network Transaction Performance 


Many factors interact to determine the end-to-end latency of the individual network 
transaction as well as the abstractions built on top of it. When we measure the time 
per communication operation, we observe the cumulative effect of these interac- 
tions. In general, the measured time will be larger than what we would obtain by 
adding up the time through each of the individual hardware components. As archi- 
tects, we may want to know how each of the components impacts performance; 
however, what matters to programs is the cumulative cHECh including the subtle 
interactions that inevitably slow things down. 

We will take an empirical approach to determining the communication perfor- 
mance of several of our case study machines. A simple user-level communication 
abstraction, Active Messages, is used as.a basis for this study. We want to measure not 
only the total message time but the portion of this time that is overhead in our data 
transfer equation (Equation 1.5) and the portion that is due to occupancy and delay. 

The microbenchmark that uses Active Messages is a simple echo test, where the 
remote processor is continually servicing the network and issuing replies. This elim- 
inates the timing variations that would be observed if the processor was busy doing 
other work when the request arrived. In addition, since our focus is on the node-to- 
network interface, we pick processors that are adjacent in the physical network. All 
measurements are performed by the source processor since many of these machines 
do not have a global synchronous clock and the “time skew” between processors can 
easily exceed the scale of an individual message time. To obtain the end-to-end mes- 
sage time, the round-trip time for a request-response transaction is divided by two. 
However, this one-way message time has three distinct portions, as illustrated by 
Figure 7.30. When a processor injects a message, it is occupied for a number of 
cycles as it interfaces with the communication assist. We call this the send overhead, 
as it is time spent that cannot be used for useful computation. Similarly, the destina- 
tion processor spends a number of cycles extracting or otherwise dealing with the 
message, called the receive overhead. The portion of the total message cost that is not 
covered by overhead is the communication latency. In terms of the communication 
cost expression developed in Chapter 3, this includes the portions of the transit 
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FIGURE 7.30 Breakdown of message time into send overhead, network latency, and receive 

overhead. This depicts the machine operation associated with our basic data transfer model for com- 
munication operations. The source processor spends O, cycles injecting the message into the communi- 
cation assist, during which time it can perform no other useful work, and similarly the destination 
experiences O, overhead in extracting the message. To actually transfer the information involves the 
communication assists and network interfaces as well as the links and switches of the network. As seen 
from the processor, these subcomponents are indistinguishable. It experiences the portion of the trans- 
fer time that is not covered by its own overhead as latency that can be overlapped with other useful 
work. The processor also experiences the maximum message rate, which is specified in terms of the 
minimum average time between messages, or gap. 


delay and occupancy components that are not overlapped with send or receive over- 
head. It can potentially be masked by other useful work or by processing additional 
messages, as we will discuss in detail in Chapter 11. 

In our microbenchmark, we seek to determine the length of these three portions. 
The processor cannot distinguish time spent in the communication assists from that 
spent in the actual links and switches of the interconnect. In fact, the communica- 
tion assist may begin pushing the message into the network while the source proces- 
sor is still checking status, but this work will be masked by the overhead. 

The left portion of the graph in Figure 7.31 shows a comparison of one-way 
Active Message time for the Thinking Machines CM-5 (Section 7.4.2), the Intel Par- 
agon (Section 7.5.1), the Meiko CS-2 (Section 7.5.2), a cluster of workstations 
called the NOW Ultra (Section 7.7.1), and the CRAY T3D (Section 7.6.1). The bars 
show the total one-way latency of a small (five-word) message divided into three 
segments, indicating the processing overhead on the sending side (O,), the process- 
ing overhead on the receiving side (O,), and the remaining communication latency 
(L). The bars on the right (g) show the time per message for a pipelined sequence of 
request-response operations. For example, on the Paragon, an individual message 
has an end-to-end latency of about 10 Us, but a burst of messages can go at about 7.5 
Us per message, or a rate of 1/7.5 is = 133,000 messages per second. Let us examine 
each of these components in more detail. 

The send overhead is nearly uniform over the five designs; however, the factors 
determining this component are different on each system. On the CM-5, this time is 
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FIGURE 7.31 Performance comparison at the network transaction level via Active Messages. 
The bars on the left show the overall latency for five machines described in this chapter divided into 
components of send overhead, receive overhead, and network latency. The latter component is domi- 
nated by the communication assist occupancy but includes the network delay. The bars on the right 
show the time per message, called the gap, for these machines when transferring a series of small mes- 
sages. This is determined primarily by the communication assist occupancy. 


dominated by uncached writes of the data plus the uncached read of the NI status to 
determine if the message was accepted. The status also indicates whether an incom- 
ing message has arrived, which is convenient since the node must receive messages 
even while it is unable to send. Unfortunately, two status reads are required for the 
two networks. (A later model of the machine, the CM-500, provided more effective 
status information and substantially reduced the overhead.) On the Paragon, the 
send overhead is determined by the time to write the message into the memory 
buffer shared by the compute processor and communication (or message) processor 
(CP). The compute processor is able to write the message and set the “message 
present” flag in the buffer entry with two quad-word stores, unique to the i860, so it 
is surprising that the overhead is so high. The reason has to do with the inefficiency 
of the bus-based cache coherence protocol within the node for such a producer- 
consumer situation discussed earlier. The compute processor has to pull the cache 
blocks away from the CP before refilling them. In the Meiko CS-2, the message is 


x 
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built in cached memory, and then a pointer to the message (and command) is 
enqueued in the NI with a single swap instruction. This instruction is provided in 
the Sparc instruction set to support synchronization operations. In this context, it 
provides a way of passing information to the NI and getting status back indicating 
whether the operation was successful. Unfortunately, the exchange operation is con- 
siderably slower than the basic uncached memory operations. In the NOW system, 
the send overhead is due to a sequence of uncached double-word stores and an 
uncached load across the I/O bus to NI memory. Surprisingly, these have the same 
effective cost as the more tightly integrated designs. 

An important point revealed by this comparison is that the cost of uncached 
operations, misses, and synchronization instructions, generally considered to be 
infrequent events and therefore a low priority for architectural optimization, is criti- 
cal to communication performance. The time spent in the cache controllers before 
they allow the transaction to be delivered to the next level of the storage hierarchy 
dominates even the bus protocol. The comparison of the receive overhead for these 
designs shows that cache-to-cache transfer from the network processor to the 
compute processor is more costly than uncached reads from the NI on the memory 
bus of the CM-5 and CS-2. However, the NOW system is subject to the greater cost 
of uncached reads over the I/O bus. z 

Several facets of the machine contribute to the latency component, including the 
processing time on the communication assist or in the network interface, the time to 
channel the message onto a link, and the delay through the network. Different facets 
are dominant in our case study machines. The CM-5 links operate at 20 MB/s (4 bits 
wide at 40 MHz). Thus, the occupancy of a single wire to transfer a message with 40 
bytes of data (the payload), plus an envelope containing route information, CRC, 
and message type, is nearly 2.5 us. Each router adds a delay of roughly 200 ns, and 
there are at most 2 log, N hops. The network interface occupancy is essentially the 
same as the wire occupancy, as it is a very simple device that spools the packet on or 
off the wire. 

In the Paragon, the latency is dominated by processing in the CP at the source 
and destination. With 175-MB/s links, the occupancy of a link is only about 300 ns. 
The routing delay per hop is also quite small; however, in a large machine the total 
delay may be substantially larger than the link occupancy, as the number of hops can 
be 2./N.. The dominant factor is the assist (CP) occupancy in writing the message 
across the memory bus into the NI at the source and reading the message from the 
destination. These steps account for 4 ls of the latency. Eliminating the CPs in the 
communication path on the Paragon decreases the latency substantially (Krishna- 
murthy et al. 1996). Surprisingly, it does not increase the overhead much; writing 
and reading the message to and from the NI have essentially the same cost as the 
cache-to-cache transfers. However, since the NI does not provide sufficient interpre- 
tation to enforce protection and to ensure that messages move forward through the 
network adequately, avoiding the CPs is not a viable option in practice. 

The Meiko has a very large latency component. The network accounts for a small 
fraction of this, as it provides 40-MB/s links and topology similar to the CM-5. The 
CP is closely coupled with the network on a single chip. The latency is almost 
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entirely due to accessing system memory from the CP. Recall that the compute pro- 
cessor provides the CP with a pointer to the message. The CP performs DMA opera- 
tions to pull the message out of memory. At the destination, it writes the message 
into a shared queue. An unusual property of this machine is that a circuit through 
the network is held open through the network transaction and an acknowledgment 
is provided to the source. This mechanism is used to convey to the source CP 
whether it successfully obtained a lock on the destination incoming message queue. 
Thus, even though the latency component is large, it is difficult to hide through 
pipelining communication operations since source and destination CPs are occupied 
for the duration. 

The latency in the NOW system is distributed fairly evenly over the facets of the 
communication system. The link occupancy is small with 160-MB/s links, and the 
routing delay is modest with 350 ns per hop. The data is deposited into the NI by 
the host and accessed directly from the NI. Time is spent on both ends of the trans- 
action to manipulate message queues and to perform DMA operations between NI 
memory and the network. Thus, the two NIs and the network each contribute about 
one-third of the 4-us latency. 

The CRAY T3D provides hardware support for user-level messaging in the form of 

- a per-processor message queue. The capability in the DEC Alpha to extend the 
instruction set with privileged subroutines, called PAL code, is used. A four-word 
message is composed in registers, and a PAL call is issued to send the message. It is 
placed in a user-level message queue at the destination processor; the destination 
processor is interrupted, and control is returned either to the user application 
thread, which can poll the queue, or to a specific message handler thread. The send 
overhead to inject the message is only 0.8 us; however, the interrupt has an overhead 
of 25 us and the switch to the message handler has a cost of 33 us (Arpaci et al. 
1995). A packet can be inserted in the message queue, without interrupts or thread 
switch, using the fetch@increment registers provided for atomic operations. The 
fetch@increment to advance the queue pointer and the writing of the message takes 
1.5 Us, whereas dispatching on the message and reading the data via uncached reads 
takes 2.9 Us. 

The Paragon, Meiko, and NOW machines employ a complete operating system on 
each node. The systems cooperate using messages to provide a single-system image 
and to run parallel programs on collections of nodes. The CP is instrumental in mul- 
tiplexing communication from many user processes onto a shared network and 
demultiplexing incoming network transactions to the correct destination processes. 
It also provides flow control and error detection. The MPP systems rely on the physi- 
cal integrity of a single box to provide highly reliable operation. When a user process 
fails, the other processes in its parallel program are aborted. When a node crashes, its 
partition of the machine is rebooted. The more loosely integrated NOW must con- 
tend with individual node failures that are a result of hardware errors, software errors, 
or physical disconnection. As in the MPPs, the operating systems cooperate to con- 
trol the processes that form a parallel program. When a node fails, the system recon- 
figures to continue without it. i 
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7.8.2 Shared Address Space Operations 


It is useful to compare the communication architectures of the case study machines 
for shared address space operations: read and write. These operations can easily be 
built on top of the user-level message abstraction, but this does not exploit the oppor- 
tunity to optimize for these simple, frequently occurring operations. In addition, on 
machines where the assist does not provide enough interpretation, the remote proces- 
sor is involved whenever its memory is accessed. In machines with a dedicated CP, it 
can potentially service memory requests on behalf of remote nodes without involving 
the compute processor. On machines supporting a shared physical address, this 
memory request service is provided directly in hardware. : 
Figure 7.32 shows the performance of a read of a remote location for the case 
study machines (Krishnamurthy et al. 1996). The bars on the left show the total 
read time, broken down into the overhead associated with issuing the read and the 
latency of the remaining communication and remote processing. The bars on the 
right show the minimum time between reads in the steady state. For the CM-5, there 
is no opportunity for optimization since the remote processor must handle the net- 
work transaction. In the Paragon, the remote CP performs the read request and 
replies. The remote processing time is significant because the CP must read the mes- 
: sage from the NI, service it, and write a response to the NI. Moreover, the CP must 
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FIGURE 7.32 Performance comparison on shared address read. For the five case study platforms, 
the bars on the left show the total time to perform a remote read operation and isolate the portion of 
that time that involves the processor issuing and completing the read. The remainder can be overlapped 
with useful work, as is discussed in depth in Chapter 11. The bars on the right show the minimum time 
between successive reads, which is the reciprocal of the maximum rate. 
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7.8.3 


perform a protection check and the virtual-to-physical translation. On the Paragon 
with the OSF1/AD operating system, the CP runs in kernel mode and operates on 
physical addresses; thus, it performs the page table lookup for the requested address 
(which may not be for the currently running process) in software. The Meiko CS-2 
provides read and write network transactions, where the source-to-destination cir- 
cuit in the network is held open until the read response or write acknowledgment is 
returned. The remote processing is dedicated and uses a hardware page table to per- 
form the virtual-to-physical transaction on the remote node. Thus, the read latency is 
considerably less than a pair of messages but still substantial. If the remote CP per- 
forms the read operation, the latency increases by an additional 8 Lis. The NOW sys- 
tem achieves a small performance advantage by avoiding the use of the remote 
processor. As in the Paragon, the message processor must perform the protection 
check and address translation, which are quite slow in the embedded CP. In addition, 
accessing remote memory from the network interface involves a DMA operation and 
is costly. The major advantage of dedicated processing of remote memory operations 
in all of these systems is that the performance of the operation does not depend on 
the remote compute processor servicing incoming requests from the network. 

The T3D shows an order-of-magnitude improvement available through dedicated 
hardware support for a shared address space. Given that the remote reads and writes 
are implemented through add-on hardware, there is a cost of 400 ns to issue the 
operation. The transmission of the request, the remote service, and the transmission 
of the reply take an additional 450 ns. For a sequence of reads, performance can be 
improved further by utilizing the hardware prefetch queue. Issuing the prefetch 
instruction and the pop from the queue takes about 200 ns. The latency is amortized 
over a sequence of such prefetches and is almost completely hidden if eight or more 
are issued. 


Message-Passing Operations 


Let us also take a look at the measured message-passing performance of several 
large-scale machines. As discussed earlier, the most common performance model for 
message-passing operations is a linear model for the overall time to send n bytes, 
given by 


T(n) = T)+2 (7.2) 


The start-up cost, To, is logically the time to send zero bytes, and B is the asymp- 
totic bandwidth. The delivered data bandwidth is simply BW(n) = n/T(n). Equiva- 
lently, the transfer time can be characterized by two parameters, r,, and Ny, which 
are the asymptotic bandwidth and the transfer size at which half of this bandwidth is 
obtained (i.e., the half-power point). 

The start-up cost reflects the time to carry out the protocol as well as whatever 
buffer management and matching is required to set up the data transfer. The asymp- 


totic bandwidth reflects the rate at which data can be pumped through the system 
from end to end. 
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Table 7.1 Message-Passing Start-Up Costs and Asymptotic Bandwidths 


oo -  Floating- 
ce _ Maximum MFLOPS Point 
To Bandwidth Cycles. per. _—_— Operation 


Machine Year (us) (MB/s) perTg Processor perlg — Ny ; 
iPSC/2 1988 700 Del, 5,600 1 700 1,400 
nCUBE/2 1990 160 2 3,000 2 300 300 
iPSC/860 1991 160 2 6,400 40 6,400 320 
CM-5 19925395 8 Sy sis) 20 1,900 760 
SP-1 1993" = 50 25 2,500 100 5,000 1,250 
Meiko CS-2* WEL s tei53 43 7,470 24 7,992 3,560 
Paragon 1994 30 175 1,500 50 1,500 7,240 
SP-2 1994". 535 40 3,960 200 7,000 2,400 
CRAY T3D (PVM) 1994 21 27 3,150 94 1,974 17502 
NOW 1996 16 38 2,002 180 2,880 4,200 
SGI Power- 

Challenge 1995-10 64 900 308 3,080 800 
Sun E6000 OSC mtn 160 1,760 180 1,980 2,100 


Although this model is easy to understand and useful as a programming guide, it 
presents a couple of methodological difficulties for architectural evaluation. As with 
network transactions, the total message time is difficult to measure unless a global 
clock is available since the send is performed on one processor and the receive on 
another. This problem is commonly avoided by measuring the time for an echo 
test—one processor sends the data and then waits until it receives a message. How- 
ever, this approach only yields a reliable measurement if the receive is posted before 

' the message arrives; otherwise, it is measuring the time for the remote node to get 
around to issuing the receive. If the receive is preposted, then the test does not mea- 
sure the full time of the receive and does not reflect the costs of buffering data since 
the match succeeds. Finally, the measured times are not linear in the message size, 
so fitting a line to the data yields a Ty parameter that has little to do with the actual 
start-up cost. Usually, there is a flat region for small values of n, so the start-up cost 
obtained through the fit will be smaller than the time for a 0-byte message, perhaps 
even negative. These methodological concerns are not a problem for older machines, 
which had very large start-up costs and simple, software-based message-passing 
implementations. 

Table 7.1 shows the start-up cost and asymptotic bandwidth reported for com- 
mercial message-passing libraries on several important large parallel machines over a 
period of time. (Also shown in the table are two small-scale SMPs, discussed in 
Chapter 6.) The start-up cost Tg has dropped by an order of magnitude in less than a 
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FIGURE 7.33 Time for message-passing operation versus message size. Message-passing 
implementations exhibit nearly an order-of-magnitude spread in start-up cost, and the cost is constant 
for a range of small message sizes, introducing a substantial nonlinearity in the time per message. The 
time is nearly linear for a range of large messages, where the slope of the curve gives the bandwidth. 


decade; this improvement essentially tracks improvements in cycle time, as indi- 
cated by the middle column of the table. As illustrated by the columns on the right, 
improvements in start-up cost have failed to keep pace with improvements in either 
floating-point performance or in bandwidth. Notice that the start-up costs are on an 
entirely different scale from the hardware latency of the communication network, 
which is typically a few microseconds to a fraction of a microsecond. It is dominated 
by processing overhead on each message transaction, the protocol, and the process- 
ing required to provide the synchronization semantics of the message-passing 
abstraction. 

Figure 7.33 shows the measured one-way communication time on the echo test 
for several machines as a function of message size. In this log-log plot, the difference 
in start-up costs is apparent, as is the nonlinearity for small messages. The band- 
width is given by the slope of the lines. This is more clearly seen from plotting the 
equivalent BW(n) in Figure 7.34. A cavéat must be made in interpreting the band- 
width data for message passing, since the pairwise bandwidth only reflects the data 
rate on a point-to-point basis. We know, for example, that for the bus-based 
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FIGURE 7.34 Bandwidth versus message size. Scalable machines generally provide a few tens of 
MB/s per node on large message transfers, although the Paragon design shows that this can be pushed 
into the hundreds of MB/s. The bandwidth is limited primarily by the ability of the DMA support to move 
data through the memory system, including the internal buses. Small-scale shared memory designs 
exhibit a point-to-point bandwidth dictated by out-of-cache memory copies when few simultaneous 
transfers are ongoing. 


7.8.4 


machines this is not likely to be sustained if many pairs of nodes are communicat- 
ing. We will see in Chapter 10 that some networks can sustain much higher aggre- 
gate bandwidths than others. In particular, the Paragon data is optimistic for many 
communication patterns involving multiple pairs of nodes, whereas the other large- 
scale systems can sustain the pairwise bandwidth for most patterns. 


Application-Level Performance 


The end-to-end effects of all aspects of the computer system come together to deter- 
mine the performance obtained at the application level. This level of analysis is most 
useful to the end user and is usually the basis for procurement decisions. It is also 
the ultimate basis for evaluating architectural trade-offs, but this requires mapping 
cumulative performance effects down to root causes in the machine and in the pro- 
gram. Typically, this mapping involves profiling the application to isolate the por- 
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tions where most time is spent and extracting the usage characteristics of the 
application to determine its requirements. This section briefly compares perfor- 
mance on our case study machines for two of the NAS parallel benchmarks in the 
NPB2 suite (NAS Parallel Benchmarks 1998). 

The LU benchmark solves a finite difference discretization of the 3D compressible 
Navier-Stokes equations used for modeling fluid dynamics through a block-lower- 
triangular, block-upper-triangular approximate factorization of the difference 
scheme. The LU factored form is cast as a relaxation and is solved by symmetric suc- 
cessive overrelaxation (SSOR). The LU benchmark is based on the NAS reference 
implementation from 1991 using the Intel message-passing library, NX (Barszcz et 
al. 1993). It requires a power-of-two number of processors. A 2D partitioning of the 
3D data grid onto processors is obtained by halving the grid repeatedly in the first 
two dimensions, alternating between x and y, until all processors are assigned, 
resulting in vertical pencil-like grid partitions. Each pencil can be thought of as a 
stack of horizontal tiles. The ordering of point-based operations constituting the 
SSOR procedure proceeds on diagonals that progressively sweep from one corner on 
a given z plane to the opposite corner of the same z plane, thereupon proceeding to 
the next z plane. This constitutes a diagonal pipelining method and is called a 
“wavefront” method by its authors (Barszcz et al. 1993). The software pipeline 
spends relatively little time filling and emptying and is well load balanced. Commu- 
nication of partition boundary data occurs after completion of computation on all 
diagonals that contact an adjacent partition. The result is a relatively large number of 
small communications. Still, the total communication volume is small compared to 
computation expense, making this parallel LU scheme relatively efficient. Cache 
block reuse in the relaxation sections is high. 

Figure 7.35 shows the speedups obtained on sparse LU with the Class A input 
(200 iterations on a 64 x 64 x 64 grid) for the IBM SP-2 (wide nodes), the CRAY 
T3D, and the UltraSpare cluster (NOW). The speedup is normalized to the perfor- 
mance on four processors, shown in the right portion of the figure, because this is 
the smallest number of nodes for which the problem can be run on the T3D. We see 
that scalability is generally good to beyond 100 processors, but both the T3D and 
NOW scale considerably better than the SP-2. This is consistent with the ratio of the 
processor performance to the performance of small message transfers. 

The BT algorithm solves three sets of uncoupled systems of equations—first in 
the x, then in the y, and finally in the z direction. These systems are block tridiagonal 
with 5 x 5 blocks and are solved using a multipartition scheme (Bruno and Cappello 
1988). The multipartition approach provides good load balance and uses coarse- 
grained communication. Each processor is responsible for several disjoint subblocks 
of points (cells) of the grid. The cells are arranged such that for each direction of the 
line-solve phase, the cells belonging to a certain processor will be evenly distributed 
along the direction of the solution. This allows each processor to perform useful 
work throughout a line solve, instead of being forced to wait for the partial solution 
to a line from another processor before beginning work. Additionally, the informa~ 
tion from a cell is not sent to the next processor until all sections of linear equation 
systems handled in this cell have been solved. Therefore, the granularity of commu- 
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FIGURE 7.35 Application performance on sparse LU NAS parallel benchmark. Scalability of the 
IBM SP-2, the CRAY T3D, and the NOW UltraSparc cluster on the sparse LU benchmark is shown (left) 
normalized to the performance obtained on four processors. The base performance of the three sys- 
tems is shown on the right. 


nication is kept large and fewer messages are sent. The BT codes require a square 
number of processors. These codes have been written so that if a given parallel plat- 
form permits only a power-of-two number of processors to be assigned to a job, then 
unneeded processors are deemed inactive and are ignored during computation but 
are counted when determining MFLOPS rates. 

Figure 7.36 shows the scalability of the IBM SP-2, the CRAY T3D, and the Ultra- 
Sparc NOW on the Class A problem of the BT benchmark. Here the speedup is nor- 
malized to the performance on 25 processors, shown in the right portion of the 
figure, because that is the smallest T3D configuration for which performance data is 
available. The scalability of all three platforms is good, with the SP-2 still lagging 
somewhat but having much higher per-node performance 

To understand why the scalability is less than perfect, we need to look more 
closely at the characteristics of the application, in particular at the communication 
characteristics. To focus our attention on the dominant portion of the application, we 
will study one iteration of the main outermost loop. Typically, the application 
performs a few hundred of these iterations after an initialization phase. Rather than 
employ the simulation methodology of the previous chapters to examine communi- 
cation characteristics, we collect this information by running the program using an 
instrumented version of the MPI message-passing library. One useful characterization 
is the histogram of messages by size. For each message that is sent, a counter associ- 
ated with its size bin is incremented. The result, summed over all processors, is 
shown in the top portion of Table 7.2 for a fixed problem size and processors scaled 
from 4 to 64. For each configuration, the nonzero bins are indicated along with the 
number of messages of that size and an estimate of the total amount of data 
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FIGURE 7.36 Application performance on BT NAS parallel benchmark. Scalability of the IBM 
SP-2, the CRAY T3D, and an UltraSparc cluster on the BT benchmark is shown (left) normalized to the 
performance obtained on 25 processors. The base performance of the three systems is shown on the 
right. 


transferred in those messages. We see that this application essentially sends three 
sizes of messages, but these sizes and frequencies vary strongly with the number of 
processors. Both of these properties are typical of message-passing programs. Well- 
tuned programs tend to be highly structured and use communication sparingly. In 
addition, since the problem size is held fixed, as the number of processors increases, 
the portion of the problem that each processor is responsible for decreases. Since the 
data transfer size is determined by how the program is coded, rather than by 
machine parameters, it can change dramatically with configuration. Whereas on 
small configurations the program sends a few very large messages, on a large config- 
uration it sends many relatively small messages. The total volume of communication 
increases by almost a factor of eight when the number of processors increases by 16. 
This increase is certainly one factor affecting the speedup curve. In addition, the 
machine with higher start-up cost is affected more strongly by the decrease in mes- 
sage size. 

It is important to observe that with a fixed problem size scaling rule, the work- 
load on each processor changes with scale. Here we see it for communication, but it 
also changes cache behavior and other factors. The bottom portion of Table 7.2 gives 
an indication of the average communication requirement for this application. Taking 
the total communication volume and dividing by the time per iteration? on the 
UltraSparc cluster, we get the average delivered message data bandwidth. Indeed, the 


x 


The execution time is the only data in the table that is a property of the specific platform. All of the other 


communication characteristics are a property of the program and are the same when measured on any 
platform. 
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communication rate scales substantially, increasing by a factor of more than 100 
over an increase in machine size of 16. Dividing further by the number of proces- 
sors, we see that the average per-processor bandwidth is significant but not 
extremely large. It is in the same general ballpark as the rates we observed for shared 
address space applications on simulations of SMPs in Section 5.4. However, we must 
be extremely careful about making design decisions based on average communica- 
tion requirements because communication tends to be very bursty. Often, substan- 
tial periods of computation are punctuated by intense communication. For the BT 
application, we can get an idea of the temporal communication behavior by taking 
snapshots of the message histogram at regular intervals. The result is shown in 
Figure 7.37 for several iterations on one of the 64 processors executing the program. 
For each sample interval, the bar shows the size of the largest message sent in that 
interval. For this application, the communication profile is similar on all processors 
because it follows a bulk synchronous style with all processors alternating between 
local computation and phases of communication. The three sizes of messages are 
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FIGURE 7.37. Message profile over time for BT-A on 64 processors. The program is executed 
with an instrumented MPI library that samples the communication histogram at regular intervals. The 


graph shows the largest message sent from one particular processor during each sample interval. It is 
clear that communication is regular and bursty. 
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clearly visible, repeating in a regular pattern with the two smaller sizes more com- 
mon than the larger one. Overall, there is substantially more white space than dark, 
so the average communication bandwidth is more of an indication of the ratio of com- 
munication to computation than it is of the rate of communication during a commu- 
nication phase. 
If we apply the framework provided by Equation 3.1 to the speedup measure- 
ments on the NAS parallel benchmarks, we find that all of the parallelism costs 
increase with the number of processors. The extra work increases, the amount of 
communication increases, the cost of that communication increases, and the wait 
time increases. Nonetheless, several of these benchmarks obtain perfect speedup on 
a sizable number of processors. The reason is that the computational work becomes 
more efficient as the same size problem is spread over a larger number of processors. 
In particular, the working set behavior illustrated in Figure 3.6 has a very significant 
impact, even though the programs are in a message-passing programming model. 
The impact of this effect can be seen in Figure 7.38 for LU. Each curve in the figure 
shows the cache miss rate on a typical node executing the parallel program as a 
function of the cache size. This is obtained by running the program in parallel, col- 
lecting a cache trace on each node, and feeding the trace through a cache simulator 
that models fully associative caches with 64-byte blocks of various sizes. The key 
point to observe is that each machine size has a different working set profile. On 
four processors, the knee occurs at 512 KB, whereas on 32 processors it occurs at 
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FIGURE 7.38 Working set curves for the NAS Parallel Benchmark LU on a range of 
machine sizes. With the CPS scaling, the curve changes for each machine size since the 
data set is spread over a different number of nodes. The separation of the curves for large 
cache sizes improves the observed speedup by reducing the time spent in computation. 
This effect does not occur, indeed the opposite often appears, for small cache configura- 
tions common in the mid-1980s. 
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64 KB. Thus, on a machine with 256-KB caches, the miss rate drops from 5% to 1% 
as the configuration scales from four to sixteen or more processors. Indeed, the sum 
of the computational time over all the procéssors drops as the configuration scales, 
so perfect speedup is obtained even though the time spent communicating increases. 
This effect is less pronounced on the SP-2 because the basic node is optimized for 
operation on data that does not fit in the cache. 


SYNCHRONIZATION 


Scalability is a primary concern in the combination of software and hardware that 
implements synchronization operations in large-scale distributed-memory. 
machines. With a message-passing programming model, mutual exclusion is a given 
since each process has exclusive access to its local address space. Point-to-point 
events are implicit in every message operation. The more interesting case is orches- 
trating global or group synchronization from point-to-point messages. An important 
issue here is balance: it is important that the communication pattern used to achieve 
the synchronization be balanced among nodes, in which case high message rates and 
efficient synchronization can be realized. In the extreme, we should avoid having all 
processes communicate with or wait for one process at a given time. Machine 
designers and implementers of message-passing layers attempt to maximize the mes- 
sage rate in such circumstances, but only the program can relieve the load imbal- 
ance. Other issues for global synchronization are similar to those for a shared 
address space. 

In a shared address space, the issues for mutual exclusion and point-to-point 
events are essentially the same as those discussed in Chapter 5. As in small-scale 
shared memory machines, the trend in scalable machines is to build user-level 
synchronization operations (like locks and barriers) in software on top of basic 
atomic exchange primitives. Two major differences, however, may affect the choice 
of algorithms. First, the interconnection network is not centralized but has many 
parallel paths. On one hand, this means that disjoint sets of processors can coordi- 
nate with one another in parallel on entirely disjoint paths; on the other hand, it can 
complicate the implementation of synchronization primitives. Second, physically dis- 
tributed memory may make it important to allocate synchronization variables appro- 
priately among memories. The importance of this depends on whether the machine 
caches nonlocal shared data or not and is clearly greater for machines that do not, 
such as the ones described in this chapter. This section covers new algorithms for 
locks and barriers appropriate for machines with physically distributed memory and 
interconnect, starting from the algorithms discussed for shared memory machines. 
We will return to this comparison once we have studied scalable cache-coherent sys- 
tems in the next chapter. Let us begin with algorithms for locks. 


Algorithms for Locks 


‘ 


Section 5.5 presents the basic test@set lock, the test&set lock with backoff, the test- 
and-testGset lock, the ticket lock, and the array-based lock. Each successive step 
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went further in reducing bus traffic and fairness but often at a cost in overhead. For 

example, the ticket lock allowed only one process to issue a test&tset when a lock 

was released, but all processors were notified of the release through an invalidation 

and a subsequent read miss to determine who should issue the test&rset. The array- 

based lock fixed this problem by having each process wait on a different location and 

_ the releasing process notify only one process of the release by writing the corre- 
sponding location. 

However, the array-based lock has two potential problems for scalable machines 
with physically distributed memory. First, each lock requires space proportional to 
the number of processors. Second, and more important for machines that do not 
cache remote data, there is no way to know ahead of time which location a process 
will spin on since this is determined at run time through a fetchS&increment opera- 
tion. This makes it impossible to allocate the synchronization variables in such a 
way that the variable a process spins on is always in its local memory (in fact, all of 
the locks in Chapter 5 have this problem). On a distributed-memory machine with- 
out coherent caches, such as the CRAY T3D and T3E, this is a big problem since pro- 
cesses will spin on remote locations, causing inordinate amounts of traffic and 
contention. Fortunately, a software lock algorithm is available that both reduces the 
space requirements and ensures all spinning will be on locally allocated variables. 
This lock, known as a software queuing lock, is a software implementation of a lock 
originally proposed for an all-hardware implementation by the Wisconsin Multicube 
project (Goodman, Vernon, and Woest 1989). The idea is to have a distributed 
linked list or a queue of waiters on the lock. The head node in the list represents the 
process that holds the lock. Every other node is a process that is waiting on the lock 
and is allocated in that process's local memory. A node points to the process (node) 
that tried to acquire the lock just after it. There is also a tail pointer that points to the 
last node in the queue, that is, the last node to have tried to acquire the lock. Let us 
look pictorially at how the queue changes as processes acquire and release the lock; 
then we will examine the code for the acquire and release methods. 

Assume that the lock in Figure 7.39 is initially free. When process A tries to 
acquire the lock, it gets it, and the queue looks as shown in Figure 7.39(a). In step 
(b), process B tries to acquire the lock, so it is put on the queue and the tail pointer 
now points to it. Process C is treated similarly when it tries to acquire the lock in 
step (c). B and C are now spinning on local flags associated with their queue nodes 
while A holds the lock. In step (d), process A releases the lock. It then “wakes up” 
the next process, B, in the queue by writing the flag associated with B’s node, and 
leaves the queue. B now holds the lock and is at the head of the queue. The tail 
pointer does not change. In step (e), B releases the lock similarly, passing it on to C. 
There are no other waiting processes, so C is at both the head and tail of the queue. 
If C releases the lock before another process tries to acquire it, then the lock pointer 
will be NULL and the lock will be free again. In this way, processes are granted the 
lock in FIFO order with regard to the order in which they tried to acquire it. The 
latter order will be defined next. 
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FIGURE 7.39 States of the queue for a lock as processes try to acquire and as pro- 
cesses release. The queue grows as new waiters are added to the tail. When the lock is 
released, the next waiter at the head is notified. Waiters always spin on local locations. 
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The code for the acquire and release methods is shown in Figure 7.40. In terms of 
primitives needed, the key is to ensure that changes to the tail pointer are atomic. In 
the acquire method, the acquiring process wants to change the lock pointer to point 
to its node. It does this using an atomic fetch&store operation, which takes two oper- 
ands: it returns the current value of the first operand (here the current tail pointer) 
and then sets it to the value of the second operand, returning only when it succeeds. 
The order in which the atomic fetch&store operations of different processes succeed 
defines the order in which they acquire the lock. 

In the release method, we want to atomically check if the process doing the 
release is the last one in the queue, and if so, set the lock pointer to NULL. We can do 
this using an atomic compare&swap operation, which takes three operands: it com- 
pares the first two (here the tail pointer and the node pointer of the releasing pro- 
cess), and if they are equal, it sets the first (the tail pointer) to the third operand 
(here NULL) and returns TRUE; if they are not equal, it does nothing and returns 
FALSE. The setting of the lock pointer to NULL must be atomic with the comparison 
since otherwise another process could slip in between and add itself to the queue, in 
which case setting the lock pointer to NULL would be the wrong thing to do. Recall 
from Chapter 5 that a compare&swap is difficult to implement as a single machine 
instruction since it requires three operands in a memory instruction (the functional- 
ity can, however, be implemented using load-locked and store-conditional instruc- 
tions). It is possible to implement this queuing lock without a compare&swap— 
using only a fetch&store—but the implementation is more complicated (it allows 
the queue to be broken and then repairs it), and it loses the FIFO property of lock 
granting (Michael and Scott 1996). 


struct node { 

struct node *next; 

int locked; 
} *mynode, *prev_node; 
shared struct node *Lock; 


lock (Lock, mynode) { 
mynode->next = NULL; 


prev_node = fetch&store(Lock, mynod 


if (prev_node != NULL). { 


mynode->locked = TRUE; 
prev_node->next = mynode; 
while (mynode->locked) {}; 
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/*make me last on queue*/ 

e); 

/*Lock currently points to the previous tail of 
the queue; atomically set prev_node to the 
Lock pointer and set Lock to point to my node 
so I am last in the queue*/ 

/*if by the time I get on the queue I am not the 
only one, i.e., some other process on queue 
still holds the lock*/ 

/*Lock is locked by other process*/ 

/*connect me to queue*/ 

/*busy-wait till I am granted the lock*/ 


/*no one to release, it seems*/ 


if compare&swap (Lock, mynode, NULL) /*really no one to release*/ 


} 
unlock (Lock, mynode) { 
if (mynode->next == NULL) { 
return; 
while (mynode->next == NULL); 


} : 
mynode->next->locked = FALSE; 
} 


/*i.e., Lock points to me, then set Lock to - 
NULL and return*/ 

/*if I get here, someone just got on the 

queue and made my cé&s fail, so I should wait 
till they set my next pointer to point to 

them before I grant them the lock*/ 


/*someone to release; release them*/ 


FIGURE 7.40 Algorithm for the software queuing lock. The data for the lock is a list of length 
equal to the number of waiters. A node requests the lock by atomically adding an item to the tail of the 
list and spinning on the local item until an unlock by a previous requestor provides notification. 


It should be clear that the software queuing lock needs only as much space per 
lock as the number of processes waiting on or participating in the lock, not space 
proportional to the number of processes in the program. It is the lock of choice for 
machines that support a shared address space with distributed memory but without 
coherent caching (Kagi, Burger, and Goodman 1997). 
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Algorithms for Barriers 


In both message-passing and shared address space models, global events like barri- 
ers are a key concern. A question of considerable debate is whether special hardware 
support is needed for global operations or whether sophisticated software algo- 
rithms upon point-to-point operations are sufficient. The CM-5 represented one end 
of the spectrum, with a special “control” network providing barriers, reductions, 
broadcasts, and other global operations over a subtree of the machine. The CRAY 
T3D provided hardware support for barriers also. Since it is easy to construct barri- 
ers that spin only on local variables or use only point-to-point messages, many scal- 
able machines provide no special support for barriers at all but build them in 
software libraries. 

In the centralized barrier used on bus-based machines, all processors used the 
same lock to increment the same counter when they signaled their arrival, and all 
waited on the same flag variable until they were released. On a large machine, the 
allowing for all processors to access the same lock and to read and write the same 
variables can lead to a lot of traffic and contention. Again, this is particularly true of 
machines that are not cache coherent, where the variable quickly becomes a hot spot 
as several processors spin on it without caching it. 

It is possible to implement the arrival and departure in a more distributed way, in 
which not all processes have to access the same variable or lock. The coordination of 
arrival or release can be performed in phases or rounds with subsets of processes 
coordinating with one another in each round, such that after a few rounds all pro- 
cesses are synchronized. The coordination of different subsets can proceed in paral- 
lel with no serialization needed across them. In a bus-based machine, distributing 
the necessary coordination actions wouldn’t matter much since the bus serializes all 
actions that require communication anyway; however, it can be very important in 
machines with distributed memory and interconnect where different subsets can 
coordinate in different parts of the network. The techniques used in a shared address 
space closely reflect natural message-passing approaches. Let us examine a few such 
distributed-barrier algorithms. 


Software Combining Trees 


A simple distributed way to coordinate the arrival or release of processes is through 
a tree structure (see Figure 7.41), just as was suggested for avoiding hot spots in 
Chapter 3. An arrival tree is a tree that processors use to signal their arrival at a bar- 
rier. It replaces the single lock and counter of the centralized barrier by a tree of 
counters. The tree may be of any chosen degree or branching factor, say, k. In the 
simplest case, each leaf of the tree is a process that participates in the barrier. When 
a process arrives at the barrier, it signals its arrival by performing a fetch&increment 
on the counter associated with its parent (or by sending a message to the parent). It 
then checks the value returned by the fetchS&increment to see if it was the last of its 
siblings to arrive. If not, its work for the arrival is done and it simply waits for the 
release. If so, it considers itself chosen to represent its siblings at the next level of the 
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FIGURE 7.41 Replacing a flat arrival structure for a barrier by an arrival tree (here of degree 
2). A deeper tree with smaller branching utilizes the many paths through the network of a large-scale 
machine to avoid serialization. 


tree and so does a fetch@increment on the counter at that level. In this way, each 
tree node sends only a single representative process up to the next higher level in the 
tree when all the processes represented by that node’s children have arrived. For a 
tree of degree k, it takes log, p levels and hence that many steps to complete the 
arrival notification of p processes. If subtrees of processes are placed in different 
parts of the network and if the counter variables at the tree nodes are distributed 
appropriately across memories, fetch&increment operations on nodes that do not 
have an ancestor-descendent relationship need not be serialized at all. 

A similar tree structure can be used for the release as well, so all processors don’t 
busy-wait on the same flag. That is, the last process to arrive at the barrier sets the 
release flag associated with the root of the tree, on which only k — 1 processes are 
busy-waiting. Each of the k processes then sets a release flag at the next level of the 
tree, on which k — 1 other processes are waiting, and so on down the tree until all 
processes are released. (Similarly, messages can be passed down the tree.) The criti- 
cal path length of the barrier in terms of the number of dependent or serialized oper- 
ations (e.g., network transactions) is thus O(log, p) as opposed to O(p) for the 
centralized barrier or O(p) for any barrier on a centralized bus. The code for a simple 
combining tree barrier with sense reversal is shown in Figure 7.42. 

Although this tree barrier distributes traffic in the interconnect, it has the same 
problem as the simple lock for machines that do not cache remote shared data: the 
variables that processors spin on are not necessarily allocated in their local memory. 
Multiple processors spin on the same variable, and which processors reach the 
higher levels of the tree and spin on the variables there depends on the order in 
which processors reach the barrier and perform their fetch@increment instructions, 
which is impossible to predict. This leads to a lot of network traffic while spinning. 


Tree Barriers with Local Spinning 


There are two ways to ensure that a processor spins on a local variable. One is to pre- 
determine which processor moves up from a node to its parent in the tree, based on 
the process identifier and the number of processes participating in the barrier. In this 
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struct tree_node { 


int count. = 0; /*counterinitialized to 0*/ 
int local_sense; /*release flag implementing sense reversal*/ 
struct tree_node *parent; 

} 

struct tree_node tree[P]; /*each element (node) allocated in a different 


memory*/ 
private int sense = 1; 
private struct tree_node *myleaf; /*pointer to this process's leaf in the tree*/ 


barrier () { 
barrier_helper (myleaf) ; 


sense = ! (sense); /*reverse sense for next barrier call*/ 
} 
barrier_helper(struct tree_node *mynode) { 
if (fetch&increment (mynode->count) == k-1) { /*last to reach node*/ 
if (mynode->parent != NULL) 
barrier_helper (mynode->parent) ; /*go up to parent node*/ 
mynode->count = 0; /*set up for next time*/ 
mynode->local_sense = ! (mynode->local_sense) ; /*release*/ 
endif 
while (sense != mynode->local_sense) []; /*busy-wait*/ 


FIGURE 7.42 A software combining barrier algorithm with sense reversal. Each time the bar- 
rier is used, the sense of the flag is reversed, so the flag does not need to be reset. 


case, a binary tree makes local spinning easy since the flag to spin on can be allo- 
cated in the local memory of the spinning processor rather than the one that goes up 
to the parent level. In fact, in this case, it is possible to perform the barrier without 
any atomic operations like fetch@increment but with only simple reads and writes 
as follows. For arrival, one process arriving at each node simply spins on an arrival 
flag associated with that node. The other process associated with that node simply 
writes the flag when it arrives. The process whose role was to spin now simply spins 
on the release flag associated with that node while the other process now proceeds 
up to the parent node. Such a static binary tree barrier has been called a “tourna- 
ment barrier” in the literature, since one process can be thought of as dropping out 
of the tournament at each step in the arrival tree. (As an exercise, think about how 
you might modify this scheme to handle the case where the number of participating 
processes is not a power of two and to use a nonbinary tree.) 

The other way to ensure local spinning is to use p-node trees to implement a bar- 
rier among p processes, where each tree node (leaf or internal) is assigned to a 
unique process. The arrival and wake-up trees can be the same, or they can be main- 
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struct tree_node { 
struct tree_node *parent; 
int parent_sense = 0; 
int wkup_child_flags[2]; /*flags for children in wake-up tree*/ 
int child_ready[4]; /*flags for children in arrival tree*/ 
int child_exists[4]; 


/*nodes are numbered from 0 to P ~ 1 level-by-level starting 
from the root*/ 
struct tree_node tree[P]; /*each element (node) allocated in a different memory*/ 
private int sense = 1, myid; ’ 
private me = tree[myid]; 


barrier() { 
while (me.child_ready is not all TRUE) {}; /*busy-wait*/ 
set me.child_ready to me.child_exists; /*reinitialize for next barrier call*/ 
if (myid =0)) { /*set parent’ child_ready flag, and wait for release*/ 


tree{| MM=1 |) child ready (myid-1) mod 4] = true; 


while (me.parent_sense != sense) {}; 
} 
me.child_pointers[0] = me.child_pointers[1] = sense; 
sense = !sense; 


FIGURE 7.43. A combining tree barrier that spins on local variables only. Each tree node is 
assigned to a unique process and allocated in the memory that is local to the process. 


tained as different trees with different branching factors. Each internal node (pro- 
cess) in the tree maintains an array of arrival flags, with one entry per child, 
allocated in that node’s local memory. When a process arrives at the barrier, if its tree 
node is not a leaf, then it first checks its arrival flag array and waits until all its chil- 
dren have signaled their arrival by setting the corresponding array entries. Then it 
sets its entry in its parent’s (remote) arrival flag array and busy-waits on the release 
flag associated with its tree node in the wake-up tree. When the root process.arrives 
and when all its arrival flag array entries are set, this means that all processes have 
arrived. The root then sets the (remote) release flags of all its children in the wake- 
up tree; these processes break out of their busy-wait loop and set the release flags of 
their children, and so on until all processes are released. The code for this barrier is 
shown in Figure 7.43, assuming an arrival tree of branching factor 4 and a wake-up 
tree of branching factor 2. In general, choosing branching factors in tree-based barri- 
ers is largely a trade-off between contention and critical path length counted in 
network transactions. Either of these types of barriers may work well for scalable 
machines without coherent caching. 
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FIGURE 7.44 Upward sweep of the parallel prefix operation. Each node receives two elements 
from its children, combines them and passes the result to its parent, and holds the element from the 
least significant (right) child. 


Parallel Prefix 


In many parallel applications, a point of global synchronization is associated with 
combining information that has been computed by many processors and distribut- 
ing a result based on the combination. Parallel prefix operations are an important, 
widely applicable generalization of reductions and broadcasts (Blelloch 1993). 
Given some associative binary operator ®, we want to compute S; =x; ®x,_,...® 
Xo fori=0,...,P A canonical example is a running sum, but several other operators 
are useful. The carry-lookahead operator from adder design is actually a special case 
of a parallel prefix circuit. The surprising fact about parallel prefix operations is that 
they can be performed as quickly as a reduction followed by a broadcast, with a sim- 
ple pass up a binary tree and back down. Figure 7.44 shows the upward sweep, in 
which each node applies the operator to the pair of values it receives from its 
children and passes the result to its parent, just as with a binary reduction. (The 
value that is transmitted is indicated by the range of indices next to each arc; this is 
the subsequence over which the operator is applied to get that value.) In addition, 

each node holds onto the value it received from its least significant child (rightmost 
in the figure). Figure 7.45 shows the downward sweep. Each node waits until it 
receives a value from its parent. It passes this value along unchanged to its rightmost 
child. It combines this value with the value that was held over from the upward pass. 
and passes the result to its left child. The nodes along the right edge of the tree are 
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FIGURE 7.45 Downward sweep of the parallel prefix operation. When a node receives an ele- 
ment from above, it passes the data down to its right child, combines it with its stored element, and 
passes the result to its left child. Nodes along the rightmost branch need nothing from above. 


special because they do not need to receive anything from their parent. This parallel 
prefix tree can be implemented either in hardware or in software. 


All-to-All Personalized Communication 


All-to-all personalized communication occurs when each process has a distinct set 
of data to transmit to every other process. The canonical example of this is a trans- 
pose operation, say, where each process owns a set of rows of a matrix and needs to 
access data ina set of columns. Another important example is remapping a data 
structure between blocked and cyclic layouts. Many other permutations of this form 
are widely used in practice. Quite a bit of work has been done in implementing all- 
to-all personalized communication operations efficiently on specific network topol- 
ogies (i.e., with no contention internal to the network). If the network is highly scal- 
able, the internal communication flows within the network become secondary, but 
contention at the endpoints of the network is critical, regardless of the quality of the 
network. A simple, widely used scheme is to schedule the sequence of communica- 
tion events so that P rounds of disjoint pairwise exchanges are performed. In round 
i, process p transmits the data it has for process q = p @ i obtained as the exclusive-or 
of the binary number for p and the binary representation of i. Since exclusive-or is 
commutative, p = q ® i, and the round is indeed an exchange. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 
\ 

We have seen in this chapter that most modern large-scale machines are constructed 
from general-purpose nodes with a complete local memory hierarchy augmented by 
a communication assist interfacing to a scalable network. However, a wide range of 
design options is available for the communication assist. The design is influenced 
very strongly by where the communication assist interfaces to the node architecture: 
at the processor, at the cache controller, at the memory bus, or at the I/O bus. It is 
also strongly influenced by the target communication architecture and programming 
model. Programming models are implemented on large-scale machines using proto- 
cols constructed out of primitive network transactions. The challenges in imple- 
menting such a protocol are that a large number of transactions can be outstanding 
simultaneously and that global arbitration is unavailable. Essentially, any program- 
ming model can be implemented on any of the available primitives at the hardware/ 
software boundary, and many of the correctness and scalability issues are the same; 
however, the performance characteristics are quite different. The performance ulti- 
mately influences how the machine is viewed by programmers. 

Modern large-scale parallel machine designs are rooted heavily in the technological 
revolution of the mid-1980s—the single-chip microprocessor—which was coined the 
“killer micro” as the MPP machines began to take over the high-performance market 
from traditional vector supercomputers. However, these machines pioneered a tech- 
nological revolution of their own—the single-chip scalable network switch. Like the 
microprocessor, this technology has grown beyond its original intended use, and a 
wide class of scalable system area networks are emerging, including switched gigabit 
(perhaps multigigabit) Ethernets. As a result, large-scale parallel machine design has 
split somewhat into two branches. Machines oriented largely around message-passing 
concepts and explicit get/put access to remote memory are being overtaken by clus- 
ters because of their extreme low cost, ease of engineering, and ability to track tech- 
nology. The other branch is made up of machines that deeply integrate the network 
into the memory system to provide cache-coherent access to a global physical 
address space with automatic replication—in other words, machines that look to the 
programmer, like those of the previous chapter, but that are built like the machines 
in this chapter. Of course, the challenge is advancing the cache coherence mecha- 
nisms in a manner that provides scalable bandwidth and low latency. This is the sub- 
ject of Chapter 8. 


EXERCISES 


A radix-2 FFT over n complex numbers is implemented as a sequence of log n 
completely parallel steps, requiring 5n log n floating-point operations while read- 
ing and writing each element of data log n times. Calculate the communication- 
to-computation ratio on a dancehall. design where all processors access memory 
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through the network, as in Figure 7.3. What communication bandwidth would 
the network need to sustain for the machine to deliver 250p MFLOPS on p 
processors? 


If the data in Exercise 7.1 is spread over the memories in a NUMA design using 
either a cycle or block distribution, the log np of the steps will access data in the 
local memory, assuming both n and p are powers of two, and in the remaining log p 


_ steps half of the reads and half of the writes will be local. (The choice of layout 


determines which steps are local and which are remote, but the ratio stays the 
same.) Calculate the communication-to-computation ratio on a distributed- 
memory design where each processor has a local memory, as in Figure 7.2. What 
communication bandwidth would the network need to sustain for the machine to 
deliver 250p MFLOPS on p processors? How does this compare with Exercise 7.1? 


If the programmer pays attention to the layout, the FFT can be implemented so that 
a single, global transpose operation is required where n — n/p data elements are 
transmitted across the network. All of the log n steps are performed on local mem- 
ory. Calculate the communication-to-computation ratio on a distributed-memory 
design. What communication bandwidth would the network need to sustain for the 
machine to deliver 250p MFLOPS on p processors? How does this compare with 
Exercise 7.2? 


Reconsider Example 7.1 where the number of hops for an n-node configuration is 
Jn . How does the average transfer time increase with the number of nodes? What 
about 3/n? 

Formalize the cost scaling for the designs in Exercise 7.4. 


Consider a machine as described in Example 7.1, where the number of links occu- 
pied by each transfer is log n. In the absence of contention for individual lis'ss; how 
many transfers can occur simultaneously? 


Reconsider Example 7.1 where the network is a simple ring. The average distance 
between two nodes on a ring of n nodes is n/2. How does the average transfer time 
increase with the number of nodes? Assuming each link can be occupied by at most 
one transfer at a time, how many such transfers can take place simultaneously? 

For a machine as described in Example 7.1, suppose that a broadcast from a node to 
all the other nodes uses n links. How would you expect the number of simulta- 
neous broadcasts to scale with the number of nodes? 

Suppose a 16-way SMP lists at $10,000 plus $2,000 per node, where each node 
contains a fast processor and 128 MB of memory. How much does the cost increase 
when doubling the capacity of the system from 4 to 8 processors? From 8 to 16 
processors? 

Prove the statement from Section 7.1.3 that parallel computing is more cost- 
effective whenever Speedup(p) > Costup(p). 
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Assume a bus transaction with n bytes of payload occupies the bus for 


me | 


cycles, up to a limit of 64 bytes. Draw a graph comparing the bus utilization for pro- 
grammed I/O and DMA for sending various-sized messages where the message data 
is in memory, not in registers. For DMA, include the extra work to inform the com- 
munication assist of the DMA address and length. Consider both the case where the 
data is in cache and where it is not. What assumptions do you need to make about 
reading the status registers? 


The Intel Paragon has an output buffer of size 2 KB, which can be filled from mem- 
ory at a rate of 400 MB/s and drained into the network at a rate of 175 MB/s. The 
buffer.is drained into the network while it is being filled, but if the buffer gets full, 
the DMA device will stall. In designing your message layer you decide to fragment 
long messages into DMA bursts that are as long as possible without stalling behind 
the output buffer. Clearly, these can be at least 2 KB in size, but in fact they can be 
longer. Calculate the apparent size of the output buffer driving a burst into an 
empty network, given these rates of flow. 


Based on a rough estimate from Figure 7.33, which of the machines will have a neg- 
ative Tg if a linear model is fit to the communication time data? 


Use the message frequency data presented in Table 7.2 to estimate the time each 
processor would spend in communication on an iteration of BT for the machines 
described in Table 7.1. 


Table 7.3 describes the communication characteristics of sparse LU. 


a. How do the message size characteristics differ from that of BT? What does 
this say about the application? 


b. How does the message frequency differ? 


c. Estimate the time each processor would spend in communication on an itera- 
tion of LU for the machines described in Table 7.1. 
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Directory-Based Cache 
Coherence 


This chapter examines an important part of the development of parallel architec- 
tures: putting together cache coherence and a scalable, distributed-memory machine 
organization. We have studied cache coherence for bus-based machines with cen- 
tralized memory. We have also seen that in order to scale up machines, memory is 
distributed, a scalable point-to-point interconnection network is introduced, and a 
communication assist provides varying degrees of interpretation of network transac- 
tions to support programming models. Regardless of the sophistication of that assist, 
all of the scalable machines we have studied have the generic structure depicted in 
Figure 8.1. 

At the final point in our design spectrum so far, the communication assist pro- 
vides a shared address space in hardware. However, while the natural inclination of 
caches is to replicate referenced data in a shared address space, we have not yet 
examined how cache coherence may be provided. In fact, to avoid the coherence 
problem and simplify memory consistency, the machines in that final design point 
disable the hardware caching of logically shared but physically remote data, restrict- 
ing the programming model. 

This chapter takes on the important issue of how implicit caching and coherence 
may be provided in hardware on a machine with physically distributed memory, 
without the benefits of a globally snoopable interconnect such as a bus. Not only 
must the hardware latency and bandwidth scale well, as we have seen, but so must 
the protocols used for coherence, at least up to the scales of practical interest. We 
focus on full hardware support for cache coherence and particularly on the most 
common approach called directory-based cache coherence. In terms of the layers of 
abstraction, the shared address space programming model with coherent replication 
is supported directly at the hardware/software interface, as shown in Figure 8.2. 
Other programming models, such as message passing, can be implemented in soft- 
ware. The next chapter describes some alternative approaches that take different 
positions on hardware/software trade-offs, such as coherent replication in main mem- 
ory rather than in the caches, coherence under software control, and alternative 


memory consistency models. 
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Scalable interconnection network 


FIGURE 8.1 A generic scalable multiprocessor. This diagram represents the generic structure of 
the machines discussed in Chapter 7: processing nodes with physically distributed memory and a scal- 
able interconnect. The processing nodes may be uniprocessors (as shown) or multiprocessors. 


Message passing Programming model 


Compilation 


4; Communication abstraction 
or library 


User/system boundary 
Hardware/software boundary 


Shared address space Operating systems support 


Communication hardware 


Physical communication medium 


FIGURE 8.2 Layers of abstraction for systems discussed in this chapter. A coherent, shared 
physical address space is supported directly in hardware and message passing through software layers. 


Scalable cache coherence is typically based on the concept of a directory. Since 
the state of a block in the caches can no longer be determined implicitly by placing a 
request on a shared bus and having it snooped by the cache controllers, the idea is to 
maintain this state explicitly in a place—called a directory—where requests can go 
and look it up. Consider a simple example. Imagine that each cache-line-sized block 
of main memory has associated with it a record of the caches that currently contain a 
copy of the block and the state of the block in those caches. This record is called the 
directory entry for that block (see Figure 8.3). As in bus-based systems, there may be 
many caches with a clean, readable block, but if the block is writable (possibly mod- 
ified) in one cache, then only that cache may have a valid copy. When a node incurs 
a cache miss, it first communicates with the directory entry for the block using 
point-to-point network transactions. Since the directory entry is colocated with the 
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FIGURE 8.3 A scalable multiprocessor with directories. Every block of main memory, the size of a 
cache block, has a difectory entry that keeps track of its cached copies and their state. 


main memory for the block, its location can be determined from the address of the 
block. From the directory, the node determines where the valid cached copies (if 

‘any) are and what further actions to take. It then communicates with the cached 
copies as necessary using additional network transactions. For example, it may 
obtain a modified block from another node or, on a write operation, send invalida- 
tions to other nodes and receive acknowledgments from them. The resulting 
changes to the states of cached blocks are also communicated to the directory entry 
through network transactions, so the directory stays up-to-date. 

In a directory protocol, requests, replies, invalidations, updates, and acknowledg- 
ments across nodes are all network transactions like those of the previous chapter, 
only here the endpoint processing at the destination of the transaction (invalidating 
blocks, retrieving and replying with data) is typically done by the communication 
assist rather than the main processor. (As in previous chapters, we will call response 
transactions that carry data “replies” and all others simply “responses.”) Since direc- 
tory schemes rely on point-to-point network transactions, they can be used with any 
interconnection network. Important questions for directories include the form in 
which the directory information is stored and how correct, efficient protocols may 
be designed using these representations. 

While directories constitute the dominant approach to scalable cache coherence, 
other approaches can be contemplated. One approach that has been tried is to 
extend the broadcast and snooping mechanism, using a hierarchy of broadcast 
media like buses or rings. This is conceptually attractive because it builds larger sys- 
tems hierarchically out of existing small-scale mechanisms. However, it does not 
apply to general network topologies such as meshes and cubes, and we will see that 
it has problems with latency and bandwidth, so it has not become very popular. An 
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approach that is popular is a limited, two-level protocol hierarchy. Each node of the 
machine is itself a multiprocessor. The caches within a node are kept coherent by 
one coherence protocol called the inner protocol. Coherence across nodes is main- 
tained by another, possibly different protocol called the outer protocol. To the outer 
protocol, each multiprocessor node looks like a single cache, and coherence within 
the node is the responsibility of the inner protocol. Usually, an adapter or a shared 
tertiary cache is used to represent a node to the outer protocol. A common organiza- 
tion is for the outer protocol to be a directory protocol and the inner one to be a 
snooping protocol (Lovett and Clapp 1996; Lenoski et al. 1993; Clark and Alnes 
1996; Weber et al. 1997). However, other combinations such as snooping-snooping 
(Frank, Burkhardt, and Rothnie 1993), directory-directory (Convex Computer Cor- 
poration 1993), and even snooping-directory may be used (see Figure 8.4). 

Putting together smaller-scale machines to build larger machines in a two-level 
organization is an attractive engineering option: it amortizes fixed per-node costs 
over the processors in a node, may take advantage of packaging hierarchies, and may 
satisfy much of the interprocessor communication less expensively within a node. 
The main focus of this chapter will be on directory protocols across nodes, regard- 
less of whether the node is a uni- or multiprocessor or what coherence method it 
uses. The interactions among two-level protocols are also discussed. While we focus 
on directory protocols because they have been most successful and are likely to 
remain the most popular, we will briefly examine the less popular hierarchical 
approaches as well. As we examine the organizational structure of the directory, the 
protocols used to support coherence and consistency, and the requirements placed 
on the communication assist, we will find another rich and interesting design space. 

The first section of this chapter presents a framework for understanding the dif- 
ferent approaches to providing coherent replication in a shared address space, 
including snooping, directories, and hierarchical snooping. Section 8.2 introduces 
the basic operation of a directory protocol using a simple directory representation 
and then provides an overview of alternative directory organizations and protocols. 
This is followed by a quantitative assessment of some high-level issues and architec- 
tural trade-offs for directory protocols in Section 8.3. 

The next few sections cover the issues and techniques involved in actually 
designing correct, efficient protocols. Section 8.4 discusses the major new chal- 
lenges introduced by the presence of multiple copies of data without a serializing 
interconnect. The next two sections delve deeply into the two most popular types of 
directory-based protocols, discussing various design alternatives and using two 
commercial architectures as case studies: the Origin2000 from Silicon Graphics, Inc. 
and the NUMA-Q from Sequent Computer Systems, Inc. Section 8.7 examines the 
impact of key performance parameters of the communication architecture on the 
end performance of parallel programs under directory protocols. 

Synchronization for directory-based multiprocessors is discussed in Section 8.8 
and the implications for parallel software in Section 8.9. Section 8.10 covers some 
advanced topics, including the approaches of hierarchically extending snooping and 
directory protocols for scalable coherence. 
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8.1 


SCALABLE CACHE COHERENCE , 


This section briefly lays out the major organizational alternatives for providing 
coherent replication in a multiprocessor’s extended memory hierarchy and intro- 
duces the basic mechanisms that any approach to coherence must provide. 

On a machine with physically distributed memory, nonlocal data may be repli- 
cated either only in the processors’ caches or in the local main memory. If coherent 
replication is provided in main memory, additional support for keeping caches 
coherent may not be necessary since only data that is already coherent in the local 
main memory may enter the cache. This chapter assumes that data is automatically 
replicated only in the caches, not in main memory, and that it is kept coherent in 
hardware at the granularity of cache blocks, just as in bus-based machines. Since 
main memory is physically distributed and has nonuniform access costs to a proces- 
sor, architectures of this type are often called cache-coherent, nonuniform memory 
access or CC-NUMA architectures. More generally, systems that provide a shared 
address space programming model with physically distributed memory and coher- 
ent replication (either in caches or main memory) are called distributed shared mem- 
ory (DSM) systems. 

Any approach to coherence, including the snooping coherence discussed in 
Chapters 5 and 6, must provide certain critical mechanisms. First, a block can be in 
each cache (or local replication store) in one of a number of states, potentially in dif- 
ferent states in different caches. The protocol must provide these cache states as well 
as the state transition diagram, according to which blocks in different caches inde- 
pendently change states, and the set of actions associated with the state transition 
diagram. Directory-based protocols also have a directory state for each block, which 
is the state of the block as known to the directory. The protocol may be invalidation 
based, update based, or hybrid, and the stable cache states themselves are very often 
the same (e.g., MESI), regardless of whether the system is based on snooping or 
directories. The trade-offs in the choices of stable cache states are very similar to 
those discussed in Chapter 5 and are not revisited in this chapter. Conceptually, for 
any protocol, the cache state of a memory block is a vector containing its state in 
every cache in the system. The same state transition diagram governs the copies in 
different caches, though the current state of the block at any given time may be dif- 
ferent in different caches. The state changes for a block in different caches are coor- 
dinated through transactions on the interconnect, whether bus transactions or more 
general network transactions. 

Given a protocol at the cache state transition level, a coherent system must pro- 
vide mechanisms for managing the protocol. First, a mechanism is needed to deter- 
mine when (i.e., on which operations) to invoke the protocol. This is done in the 
same way on most systems: through an access fault (cache miss) detection mecha- 
nism. The protocol is invoked if the processor makes an access that its cache cannot 
satisfy by itself, for example, an accesssto a block that is not in the cache or a write 
access to a block that is present but in shared state. However, even when they use the 
same set of cache states, transitions, and access fault mechanisms, approaches to 
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cache coherence differ substantially in the mechanisms they provide for three impor- 
tant functions that may need to be performed when an access fault occurs: 


1. Finding out enough information about the state of the location (cache block) 
in other caches to determine what action to take 


2. Locating those other copies, if needed (e.g., to invalidate them) 


Communicating with the other copies (e.g., obtaining data from them or 
invalidating or updating them) 


In snooping protocols, all three functions are performed by the broadcast and 
snooping mechanism. The processor puts a “search” request on the bus, containing 
the address of the block, and other cache controllers snoop and respond. It is possi- 
ble to use a broadcast and “snooping” method in distributed machines as well; the 
assist at the node incurring the miss can broadcast messages to all nodes, and their 
assists can examine the incoming request and respond as appropriate. However, 
broadcast does not scale since it generates a large amount of traffic (at least p net- 
work transactions on every miss on a p-node machine). Scalable approaches include 
hierarchical snooping and directory-based approaches. 

In a hierarchical snooping approach, the interconnection network is not a single 
broadcast bus (or ring) but a tree of buses. The processors are in the bus-based 
snooping multiprocessors at the leaves of the tree. Parent buses are connected to 
children by interfaces that snoop the buses on both sides and propagate relevant 
transactions upward or downward in the hierarchy. Main memory may be central- 
ized at the root or distributed among the leaves. In this case, all of the preceding 
functions are performed by the hierarchical extension of the broadcast and snooping 
mechanism: a processor puts a search request on its bus as before, and it is propa- 
gated up and down the hierarchy as necessary based on snoop results. The hope is 
that most of the time a request will not have to be propagated very far. Hierarchical 
snooping systems are discussed further in Section 8.10.2. 

In the simple directory approach introduced earlier in the chapter, information 
about the state of blocks in other caches is found by looking up the directory 
through network transactions. The location of the copies is also found from the 
directory, and the copies are communicated with using point-to-point network 
transactions in an arbitrary interconnection network, without resorting to broadcast. 
How the directory information is actually organized influences how protocols might 
be structured around this organization using network transactions and, hence, how 
the protocol addresses the three key functions required for coherence. 


8.2. OVERVIEW OF DIRECTORY-BASED APPROACHES 


This section begins by more fully describing a simple directory scheme and how it 
might operate using cache states, directory states, and network transactions. It then 
discusses the organizational issues in scaling directories to large numbers of nodes, 
provides a classification of scalable directory organizations, and discusses the basics 
of protocols associated with these organizations. 
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The following definitions are useful for our discussion of directory protocols. For 
a given cache or memory block: 


w The home node is the node in whose main memory the block is allocated. 

u The dirty node is the node that has a copy of the block in its cache in modified 
(dirty) state. Note that the home node and the dirty node for a block may be 
the same. 

m The owner node is the node that currently holds the valid copy of a block and 
must supply the data when needed; in directory protocols, this is either the 
home node (when the block is not in dirty state in a cache) or the dirty node. 

w The exclusive node is the node that has a copy of the block in its cache in an 
exclusive state, either dirty or (clean) exclusive as the case may be. (Recall 
from Chapter 5 that the cache state called exclusive means this is the only 
valid cached copy and that the block in main memory is up-to-date.) Thus, the 
dirty node is also the exclusive node. 

@ The local node, or requesting node, is the node containing the processor that 
issues a request for the block. 

@ Blocks whose home is local to the issuing processor are called locally allocated 


or simply local blocks, whereas all others are called remotely allocated or remote 
blocks. 


Let us begin with the basic operation of directory-based protocols, using a very 
simple directory organization. 


Operation of a Simple Directory Scheme 


When a cache miss (access control fault) is incurred, the local node sends a request 
network transaction to the home node where the directory information for the block 
is located. On a read miss, the directory indicates from which node the data may be 
obtained, as shown in Figure 8.5(a). On a write miss, the directory identifies the 
copies of the block, and invalidation or update network transactions may be sent to 
these copies (Figure 8.5[b]). (Recall that a write to a block in shared state is also 
considered a write miss.) Since invalidations or updates are sent to multiple copies 
through potentially disjoint paths in the network, determining the completion or 
commitment of a write now requires that all copies reply to invalidations with 
explicit acknowledgment transactions; we cannot assume completion or commit- 
ment when the read-exclusive or update request obtains access to the interconnect 
as we did on a shared bus since we cannot guarantee ordering with respect to other 
transactions within the interconnect. 

A natural way to organize a directory is to maintain the directory information for 
a block together with the block in main memory, that is, at the home node for the 
block. A simple organization for the directory information for a block is as a bit vec- 
tor of p presence bits—which indicate for each of the p nodes (uniprocessor or multi- 
processor) whether that node has a cached copy of the block—together with one or 
more state bits (see Figure 8.6). Let us assume for simplicity that there is only one 
state bit, called the dirty bit, which indicates if the block is dirty in one of the node 
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Directory | Memory Memory Directory 


Presence bits 
Interconnection network 


FIGURE 8.6 Directory information for a distributed-memory multiprocessor. In simple organi- 
zation, the directory eritry for a block is a vector of p presence bits, one for each node, and a dirty bit 
indicating whether any node has the block in modified state. 


caches. Of course, if the dirty bit is ON, then only one node (the dirty node) should 
be caching that block and only that node’s presence bit should be ON. With this 
structure, a read miss can easily determine from looking up the directory which 
node, if any, has a dirty copy of the block or if the block is valid in main memory at 
the home, and a write miss can determine which nodes are the sharers that must be 
invalidated. 

The directory information for a block is simply main memory’s view of the cache 
state of that block in different caches. The directory does not necessarily need to 
know the exact state (e.g., MESI) in each cache but only enough information to 
determine what actions to take. The number of states at the directory is therefore 
typically smaller than the number of cache states. In fact, since the directory and the 
caches communicate through a distributed interconnect, there will be periods when 
a directory’s knowledge of a cache state is incorrect since the cache state has been 
modified but notice of the modification has not reached the directory. During this 
time, the directory may send a message to the cache based on its old (no longer 
valid) knowledge. The race conditions caused by this distribution of state make 
directory protocols interesting, and we see how they are handled using transient 
states or other means in Sections 8.4 through 8.6. 

To see in greater detail how a read miss and write miss might interact with this bit 
vector directory organization, consider a protocol with three stable cache states 
(MSI), a single level of cache per processor, and a single processor per node. The 
protocol is orchestrated by the assists, which are also referred to as coherence control- 
lers or directory controllers. On a read miss or a write miss at node i (including an 
upgrade from shared state), the local communication assist or controller looks up 
the address of the memory block to determine if the home is local or remote. If it is 
remote, a network transaction is sent to the home node for the block. There, the 
directory entry for the block is looked up, and the assist at the home may treat the 
miss as follows, using network transactions similar to those that were shown in 
Figure 8.5 (other, more optimized treatments are discussed later in the chapter): 
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@ If the dirty bit is OFF, then the assist obtains the block from main memory, sup- 
plies it to the requestor in a reply network transaction, and turns the ith pres- 
ence bit, presence/i], ON. 

@ If the dirty bit is ON, then the assist responds to the requestor with the identity of 
the node whose presence bit is ON (i.e., the owner or dirty node). The requestor 
then sends a request network transaction to that owner node. At the owner, the 
cache changes its state to shared and supplies the block to both the requesting 
node, which stores the block in its cache in shared state, as well as to main mem- 
ory at the home node. At memory, the dirty bit is turned OFF and presence/i] is 
turned ON. 


A write miss by processor i goes to memory and is handled as follows: 


@ If the dirty bit is OFF then main memory has a clean copy of the data. Invalida- 
tion request transactions must be sent to all nodes j for which presence[j] is ON. 
Assuming a strict request-response scenario, as in Figure 8.5, the home node 
supplies the block to the requesting node i together with the presence bit 
vector. The directory entry is cleared, leaving only presence[i] and the dirty bit 
ON. (If the request is an upgrade instead of a read exclusive, an acknowledg- 
ment containing the bit vector is returned to the requestor instead of the data 
itself.) The assist at the requestor sends invalidation requests to the required 
nodes and waits for invalidation acknowledgment transactions from the 
nodes, indicating that the write has completed with respect to them. Finally, 
the requestor places the block in its cache in dirty state. 

s If the dirty bit is ON, then the block is first recalled from the dirty node (whose 
presence bit is ON), using network transactions with the home and the dirty 
node. That cache changes its state to invalid, and then the block is supplied to 
the requesting processor, which places the block in its cache in dirty state. The 
directory entry is cleared, leaving only presence[i] and the dirty bit ON. 


On a replacement of a dirty block by node i, the dirty data being replaced is writ- 
ten back to main memory, and the directory is updated to turn off the dirty bit and 
presence[i]. (As in bus-based machines, write backs cause interesting race conditions 
that are discussed later in the context of real protocols.) Finally, if a block in shared 
state is replaced from a cache, a message may or may not be sent to the directory to 
turn off the corresponding presence bit so an invalidation is not sent to this node the 
next time the block is written. This message is called a replacement hint; whether it is 
sent or not does not affect the correctness of the protocol or the execution. 

A directory scheme similar to this one was introduced as early as 1978 (Censier 
and Feautrier 1978). It was designed for use in systems with a few processors and a 
centralized main memory and was used in the S-1 multiprocessor project at 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratories (Widdoes and Correll 1980). However, 
directory schemes in one form or another were in use even before this. The earliest 
scheme was used in IBM mainframes, which had a few processors connected to a 
centralized memory through a high-bandwidth switch rather than a bus. With no 
broadcast medium to snoop on, a duplicate copy of the cache tags for each processor 
was maintained at the main memory, and it served as the directory. Requests coming 
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to the memory looked up all the tags to determine the states of the block in the dif- 
ferent caches (Tang 1976; Tucker 1986). Of course, the tag copies at main memory 
had to be kept up-to-date. Since the directory was centralized in these early 
schemes, they are called centralized directory schemes. 

The value of directories is that they keep track of which nodes have copies of a 
block, eliminating the need for broadcast. This is clearly very valuable on read 
misses since a request for a block will either be satisfied at the main memory or the 
directory will tell it exactly where to go to retrieve the exclusive copy. On write 
misses, the value of directories over the simpler broadcast approach is greatest if the 
number of sharers of the block (to which invalidations or updates must be sent) is 
usually small and does not scale up quickly with the number of processing nodes. 

We might already expect the typical number of sharers to be small from our 
understanding of parallel applications. For example, in a near-neighbor grid compu- 
tation, usually two, and at most four, processes should share a block at a partition 
boundary, regardless of the grid size or the number of processors. Even when a loca- 
tion is actively read and written by all processes in an application, the number of 
sharers to be invalidated at a write depends upon the temporal interleaving of reads 
and writes by processors. A common example is migratory data, which is read and 
written by one processor, then read and written by another processor, and so on (for 
example, a global sum into which processes accumulate their values). Although all 
processors read and write the location, only one other processor on a write—the 
previous writer—has a valid copy and must be invalidated since all others were 
invalidated before the previous write. 

Empirical measurements of program behavior show that the number of valid cop- 
ies on most writes to shared data is indeed very small the vast majority of the time, 
that this number does not grow quickly with the number of processors used, and 
that the frequency of writes that generate many invalidations is very low. Such data 
for our parallel applications will be presented and analyzed in light of application 
characteristics in Section 8.3.1. (Note that even if all processors running the applica- 
tion have to be invalidated on most writes, directories are still valuable for writes if 
the application does not run on all nodes of the multiprocessor.) These facts are also 
promising for the scalability of directory-based approaches and help us understand 
how to organize directories cost-effectively. 


Scaling 


The main goal of using directory protocols is to allow cache coherence to scale 
beyond the number of processors that may be sustained by a bus. It is important to 
understand the scalability of directory protocols in terms of both performance and 
the storage overhead for directory information. A system with distributed memory 
and interconnect already provides good scalability of raw latency and bandwidth 
under well-behaved loads. The major performance scaling issues for a protocol are 
how the latency and bandwidth demands it presents to the system scale with the 
number of processors used. The bandwidth demands are governed by the number of 
network transactions generated per miss (multiplied by the frequency of misses) and 
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latency by the number of these transactions that are in the critical path of the miss. 
In turn, these quantities are affected both by the directory organization and by how 
well the flow of network transactions is optimized in the protocol (given a directory 
organization). Storage, however, is affected only by how the directory information is 
organized. For the simple bit vector organization, the number of presence bits 
needed scales linearly with both the number of processing nodes (p bits per memory 
block) and the amount of main memory (1 bit vector per memory block), leading to 
a potentially large storage overhead for the directory. With a 64-byte block size and 
64 processors, the directory storage overhead as a fraction of nondirectory (i.e., 
data) memory is 64 bits (plus state bits) divided by 64 bytes, or 12.5%, which is not 
so bad. With 256 processors and the same block size, the overhead is 50%, and with 
1,024 processors it is 200%! The directory overhead does not scale well, though it 
may be acceptable if the number of nodes visible to the directory at the target 
machine scale is not very large. 

Fortunately, there are many other ways to organize directory information that 
improve the scalability of directory storage. The different organizations naturally 
lead to different high-level protocols with different ways of addressing the three pro- 
tocol functions presented in Section 8.1 and different performance characteristics. 
The rest of this section lays out the space of directory organizations and briefly 
describes how individual read and write misses might be handled in straightforward 
protocols that use these organizations. The discussion assumes that no other cache 
misses are in progress at the time, hence no race conditions, so the directory and the 
caches are always encountered as being in stable states. Deeper protocol issues are 
discussed in Sections 8.4 through 8.6. 


Alternatives for Organizing Directories 


Since communication with cached copies is always done through network trans- 
actions, the real differentiation among approaches is in the first two functions of 
coherence protocols: finding the source of the directory information upon a miss 
and determining the locations of the relevant copies. 

The two major classes of alternatives for finding the source of the directory infor- 
mation for a block are known as flat directory schemes and hierarchical directory 
schemes. 

The simple directory scheme described earlier is a flat scheme. Flat schemes are 
so named because the source of the directory information for a block is in a fixed 
place, usually at the home that is determined from the address of the block; on a 
miss, a single request network transaction is sent directly to the home node to look 
up the directory (if the home is remote) regardless of how far away the home is. 

In hierarchical schemes, the source of directory information is not known a pri- 
ori. Memory is again distributed with the processors, but the directory information 
for each block is logically organized as a hierarchical data structure (a tree). The pro- 
cessing nodes, each with its portion of memory, are at the leaves of the tree. The 
internal nodes of the tree are simply hierarchically maintained directory information 
for the block: a node keeps track of whether each of its children has a copy of a 
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block. Upon a miss, the directory information for the block is found by traversing up 
the hierarchy level by level through network transactions until a directory node is 
reached that indicates its subtree has the block,in the appropriate state. Thus, a pro- 
cessor that misses simply sends a search message up to its parent, and so on, rather 
than directly to the home node for the block with a single network transaction. The 
directory tree for a block is logical, not necessarily physical, and can be embedded in 
any general interconnection network. Every block has its own logical directory tree. 
In fact, in practice, every processing node in the system not only serves as a leaf 
node for the blocks it contains but also stores directory information as an internal 
tree node for other blocks. 

In the hierarchical case, the information about locations of copies is also main- 
tained through the hierarchy itself; copies are found and communicated with by tra- 
versing up and down the hierarchy guided by directory information. For example, a 
directory entry at a node may indicate not only whether its subtree has valid copies 
of the block but also if copies of blocks allocated within its subtree may exist beyond 
its subtree. In flat schemes, how this information about copies is stored varies con- 
siderably. At the highest level, flat schemes can be divided into two classes: memory- 
based schemes and cache-based schemes. Memory-based schemes store the directory 
information about all cached copies at the home node of the block. The basic bit 
vector scheme described earlier is memory based: the locations of all copies are dis- 
covered at the home, and they can be communicated with directly through point-to- 
point messages. In cache-based schemes, the information about cached copies is not 
all contained at the home but is distributed among the copies themselves. The home 
simply contains a pointer to one cached copy of the block. Each cached copy then 
contains a pointer to (or the identity of) the node that has the next cached copy of 
the block, in a distributed linked-list organization. The locations of copies are there- 
fore determined by traversing this list via network transactions. 

Figure 8.7 summarizes the taxonomy. Hierarchical directories have some poten- 
tial advantages. For example, a read miss to a block whose home is far away in the 
interconnection network topology might be satisfied closer to the issuing processor 
if another copy is found nearby as the request traverses up and down the hierarchy, 
instead of going all the way to the home. In addition, requests from different nodes 
can potentially be combined at a common ancestor in the hierarchy, with only one 
request sent on from there. These advantages depend on how well the logical hier- 
archy matches the underlying physical network topology. However, instead of only a 
few point-to-point network transactions needed to satisfy a miss in many flat 
schemes, the number of network transactions needed to traverse up and down the 
hierarchy can be much larger, which tends to have much greater impact on perfor- 
mance than distance traversed in the network (since the endpoint cost of initiating 
and handling network transactions dominates the per-hop cost). Each transaction 
along the way needs to look up (and perhaps modify) the directory information at 
its destination node, making transactions more expensive. As a result, the latency 
and bandwidth characteristics of hierarchical directory schemes tend to be much 
worse than for flat schemes, and these organizations are not popular on modern sys- 
tems. Hierarchical directories are not, therefore, discussed much in this chapter but 
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FIGURE 8.7 Alternatives for storing directory information. The two-level taxonomy is based on 
how the source of directory information and the copies themselves are located. In the hierarchical case, 
the same mechanism performs both functions. 


are described briefly together with hierarchical snooping approaches in 
Section 8.10.2. The rest of this section examines flat directory schemes, both mem- 
ory based and cache based, looking at directory organizations, storage overhead, the 
structure of protocols, and the impact on performance characteristics. 


Flat, Memory-Based Directory Schemes 


The bit vector organization described earlier, called a full bit vector organization, is 
the most straightforward way to store directory information in a flat, memory-based 
scheme. The style of protocol that results has already been discussed. Consider its 
basic performance characteristics on writes. Since it preserves information about 
sharers precisely and at the home, the number of network transactions per invalidat- 
ing write grows only with the number of actual sharers. Because the identity of all 
sharers is available at the home, invalidations sent to them can be overlapped or 
even sent in parallel; the number of fully serialized network transactions in the criti- 
cal path is thus not proportional to the number of sharers, reducing latency. 

The main disadvantage of full bit vector schemes, as discussed earlier, is storage 
overhead. There are two ways to reduce this overhead for a given number of proces- 
sors while still using full bit vectors. The first is to increase the cache block size. The 
second is to put multiple processors, rather than just one, in a node that is visible to 
the directory protocol; that is, to use a two-level protocol. For example, the Stanford 
DASH machine uses a full bit vector scheme, and its nodes are four-processor bus- 
based multiprocessors. These two methods actually make full bit vector directories 
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quite attractive for even fairly large machines: using four-processor nodes and 128- 
byte cache blocks, the directory memory overhead for a 256-processqr machine is 
only 6.25%. As small-scale multiprocessors become increasingly attractive building 
blocks, this storage problem may not be severe. 

However, these methods reduce the overhead by only a small constant factor 
each. The total directory storage is still proportional to P*M, where P is the number 
of processing nodes and M is the number of total memory blocks in the machine 
(M = P*m, where m is the number of blocks per local memory), and would become 
intolerable in very large machines. The overhead can be reduced further by address- 
ing each of the factors in the P*M expression. We can reduce the number of bits per 
directory entry, or directory width, by not letting it grow proportionally to P Or we 
can reduce the total number of directory entries, or directory height, by not having an 
entry per memory block. 

Directory width is reduced by using what are called limited pointer directories, 
which are motivated by the earlier observation that most of the time only a few 
caches have a copy of a block when the block is written. Limited pointer schemes 
therefore do not store yes or no information for all nodes but simply maintain a 
fixed number of pointers (say, i), each pointing to a node that currently caches a 
copy of the block (Agarwal et al. 1988). Each pointer takes log P bits of storage for P 
nodes, but the number of pointers used is small. For example, for a machine with 
1,024 nodes, each pointer needs 10 bits, so even having 100 pointers uses less stor- 
age than a full bit vector scheme. In practice, five or less pointers seem to suffice. Of 
course, these schemes need some kind of backup or overflow strategy for the situa- 
tion when more than i readable copies are cached since they can keep track of only i 
copies precisely. One strategy is to resort to broadcasting invalidations to all nodes 
when there are more than i copies. Many other strategies have been developed to 
avoid broadcast even in these cases. Different limited pointer schemes differ primar- 
ily in their overflow strategies and in the number of pointers they use. 

Directory height can be reduced by organizing the directory itself as a cache, tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that since the total amount of cache in the machine is much 
smaller than the total amount of memory, only a very small fraction of the memory 
blocks will actually be present in caches at a given time, so most of the directory 
entries will be unused anyway (Gupta, Weber, and Mowry 1990; O’Krafka and New- 
ton 1990). Section 8.10 discusses techniques reducing directory width and height in 
more detail. 

Regardless of these storage-reducing optimizations, the basic approach to finding 
copies and communicating with them (protocol functions [2] and [3]) remains the 
same for the different flat, memory-based schemes. The identities of the sharers are 
maintained at the home and (at least when there is no overflow) the copies are com- 
municated with by sending point-to-point transactions to each. 


Flat, Cache-Based Directory Schemes 


In flat, cache-based schemes, there is still a home main memory for the block; 
however, the directory entry at the home node does not contain the identities of all 
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FIGURE 8.8 A doubly linked-list distributed directory organization. A cache line 
contains not only data and state for the block but also forward and backward pointers for 
the distributed linked list. 


sharers but only a pointer to the first sharer in the list plus a few state bits. This 
pointer is called the head pointer for the block. The remaining nodes caching that 
block are joined together (using additional pointers that are associated with each 
cache line in a node) in a distributed, doubly linked list—that is, a cache that contains 
a copy of the block also contains pointers to the next and previous caches that have 
a copy, called the forward and backward pointers, respectively (see Figure 8.8). 

On a read miss, the requesting node sends a network transaction to the home 
memory to find out the identity of the head node of the linked list, if any, for that 
block. If the head pointer is null (no current sharers), the home replies with the 
data. If the head pointer is not null, then the requestor must be added to the list of 
sharers. The home responds to the requestor with the head pointer. The requestor 
then sends a message to the head node, asking to be inserted at the head of the list 
and hence to become the new head node. The net effect is that the head pointer at 
the home now points to the requestor, the forward pointer of the requestor’s own 
cache entry points to the old head node (which is now the second node in the linked 
list), and the backward pointer of the old head node points to the requestor. The 
data for the block is provided by the home if it has the latest copy or by the head 
node, which always has the latest copy (is the owner) otherwise. 

On a write miss, the writer again obtains the identity of the head node, if any, 
from the home. It then inserts itself into the list as the head node as before (if the 
writer was already in the list as a sharer and is now performing an upgrade, it is 
deleted from its current position in the list and inserted as the new head). Following 
this, the rest of the distributed linked list is traversed node by node via network 
transactions to find and invalidate successive copies of the block. If a block that is 
written is shared by three nodes A, B, and C, the home only knows about A so the 
writer sends an invalidation message to it; the identity of the next sharer B can only 
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be known once A is reached, and so on. Acknowledgments for these invalidations 
are sent to the writer. Once again, if the data for the block is needed by the writer, it 
is provided by either the home or the head node as appropriate. The number of mes- 
sages per invalidating write—the bandwidth demand—is proportional to the num- 
ber of sharers as in the memory-based schemes, but now so is the number of 
messages in the critical path, that is, the latency. Each of these serialized messages 
invokes the communication assist at its destination, increasing latency and overall 
assist occupancy further. In fact, even a read miss to a clean block involves the 
assists of three nodes to insert the node in the linked list. 

Write backs or other replacements from the cache also-require that the node 
delete itself from the sharing list, which means communicating with the nodes that 
are before and after it in the list. This is necessary because the new block that 
replaces the old one in the cache will need the forward and backward pointer slots of 
the cache entry for its own sharing list. Synchronization is required to avoid simulta- 
neous replacement of adjacent nodes in the list, and the involvement of multiple 
nodes increases overall assist occupancy. An example cache-based protocol is 
described in more depth in Section 8.6. 

To counter the latency and occupancy disadvantages, cache-based schemes have 
some important advantages over memory-based schemes. First, the directory 
overhead is small. Every block in main memory has only a single head pointer. The 
number of forward and backward pointers is proportional to the number of cache 
blocks in the machine, which is much smaller than the number of memory blocks. 
The second advantage is that a linked list records the order in which accesses were 
made to memory for the block, thus making it easier to provide fairness and to avoid 
livelock in a protocol (most memory-based schemes do not keep track of request 
order, as we will see). Third, the work to be done by assists in sending invalidations 
is not centralized at the home but rather distributed among sharers, thus perhaps 
spreading out assist occupancy and reducing the corresponding bandwidth demands 
placed on a particularly busy home assist. 

Manipulating insertion in and deletion from distributed linked lists can lead to 
complex protocol implementations. For example, deleting a node from a sharing list 
requires careful coordination and mutual exclusion with processors ahead of and 
behind it in the linked list since those processors may also be trying to replace the 
same block concurrently. These complexity issues have been greatly alleviated by the 
formalization and publication of a standard for a cache-based directory organization 
and protocol: the IEEE 1596-1992 Scalable Coherent Interface (SCI) standard 
(Gustavson 1992). The standard includes a full specification and C code for the pro- 
tocol. Several commercial machines use this protocol (e.g., Sequent NUMA-Q 
[Lovett and Clapp 1996], Convex Exemplar [Convex Computer Corporation 1993; 
Thekkath et al. 1997], and Data General [Clark and Alnes 1996]), and variants that 
use alternative list representations (singly linked lists instead of the doubly linked 
lists in SCI) have also been explored (Thapar and Delagi 1990). We shall examine 
the SCI protocol itself in more detail in Section 8.6 and so defer detailed discussion 
of advantages and disadvantages. 
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Summary of Directory Organization Alternatives 


8.3.1 


ERAS 


To summarize, there are many different ways to organize how directories store the 
cache state of memory blocks. Simple bit vector representations work well for 
machines that have a moderate number of nodes visible to the directory protocol. 
For larger machines, many alternatives are available to reduce the memory over- 
head. The organization chosen does, however, affect the complexity of the coher- 
ence protocol and the performance of the directory scheme against various sharing 
patterns. Hierarchical directories have not been popular on real machines, whereas 
machines with flat memory-based and cache-based (linked-list) directories have 
been built and used for some years now. 

The next section quantitatively assesses the behavior of parallel programs and the 
implications for directory-based approaches as well as some important protocol and 
architectural trade-offs at this basic level. 


ASSESSING DIRECTORY PROTOCOLS AND TRADE-OFFS 


As in Chapter 5, this section uses a simulator to examine some relevant characteris- 
tics of applications that can inform architectural trade-offs but that cannot be mea- 
sured on real machines. Issues such as three-state versus four-state or invalidation- 
based versus update protocols that were discussed in Chapter 5 are not revisited 
here. The focus is on invalidation-based protocols, since update protocols have an 
additional disadvantage in scalable machines: useless updates incur a separate net- 
work transaction for each destination rather than a single bus transaction that is 
snooped by all caches. In addition, update-based protocols make it much more diffi- 
cult to preserve the desired memory consistency model in directory-based systems. 
This section quantifies the distribution of invalidation patterns in directory proto- 
cols, examines how the distribution of traffic between local and remote changes as 
the number of processors is increased for a fixed problem size, and revisits the 
impact of cache block size on traffic. In all cases, the experiments assume a memory- 
based flat directory protocol. 


Data Sharing Patterns for Directory Schemes 


It was claimed earlier that the number of invalidations that need to be sent out on a 
write is usually small, which makes directories especially valuable and can reduce 
directory storage overhead without hurting performance. This subsection quantifies 
that claim for our parallel application case studies. It also develops a framework for 
categorizing data structures in terms of sharing patterns and understanding how the 
invalidation patterns scale, and explains the behavior of the application case studies 
in light of this framework. The simulated protocol assumes only the three basic 
cache states (MSI) for simplicity. 
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Sharing Patterns for Application Case Studies 


For invalidation-based directory protocols, it is important to understand two aspects 
of an application’s data sharing patterns: (1) the frequency with which processors 
issue writes that may require invalidating other copies (i.e., writes to data that is not 
in modified state in the writer’s cache in an MSI protocol, or invalidating writes), 
called the invalidation frequency; and (2) the distribution of the number of invalida- 
tions (sharers) needed upon these writes, called the invalidation size distribution. 
Directory schemes are particularly advantageous if the average invalidation size is 
small and the frequency is significant enough that using broadcast all the time 
would indeed be a performance problem. Figure 8.9 shows the invalidation size dis- 
tributions for our parallel application case studies running on 64-node systems (one 
processor per node) for the default problem sizes presented in Chapter 4. Infinite 
per-processor caches are used in these simulations to capture inherent sharing pat- 
terns. With finite caches, replacement hints sent to the directory may turn off pres- 
ence bits and reduce the number of invalidations sent on writes in some cases 
(though traffic will not be reduced since the replacement hints have to be sent). A 
write may send zero invalidations in an MSI protocol if the block was loaded in 
shared state but there are currently no other sharers. This would not happen with 
infinite caches in a MESI protocol. With infinite caches, invalidation frequency is 
proportional to the communication-to-computation ratio. 

It is clear that the invalidation sizes are usually small, indicating both that direc- 
tories are indeed likely to be very useful in containing traffic and that it is not neces- 
sary for the directory to maintain a presence bit per processor in a flat memory- 
based scheme. The nonzero frequencies of very large invalidation sizes are usually 
due to synchronization variables, where many processors spin on a variable and one 
processor writes it, invalidating them all. We are interested not just in the results for 
a given problem size and number of processors but also in how they scale. The 
communication-to-computation ratios discussed in Chapter 4 give us a good idea 
about how the frequency of invalidating writes should scale. For the size distribu- 
tions, we can appeal to gur understanding of applications and their usage of data 
structures (and validate with experiments), which can also help explain the basic 
results observed in Figure 8.9. 


A Framework for Sharing Patterns 


Data access patterns in applications can be categorized in many ways: predictable 
versus unpredictable, regular versus irregular, coarse-grained versus fine-grained (or 
contiguous versus noncontiguous in the address space), near-neighbor versus long- 
range in an interconnection topology, and so on. For understanding invalidation pat- 
terns, the relevant categories are read-only, producer-consumer, migratory, and irreg- 
ular read-write, (A similar categorization can be found in [Gupta and Weber 1992].) 


@ Read-only, Read-only data structures are never written once they have been ini- 
tialized. There are no invalidating writes, so data in this category is not an 
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issue for directories. Examples include program code and the scene data in the 
Raytrace application. 

m Producer-consumer. A processor produces (writes) a data item, then one or 
more processors consume (read) it, then a processor produces it again, and so 
on. Flag-based synchronization is an example, as is the near-neighbor sharing 
in an iterative grid computation. The producer may be the same process every 
time or it may change; for example, in a branch-and-bound algorithm, the 
bound variable may be written by different processes as they find improved 
bounds. The invalidation size for this category is determined by how many 
consumers there have been each time the producer writes the value. We can 
have situations with one consumer, all processes being consumers, or a few 
processes being consumers. These situations may have different frequencies 
and scaling properties, although for most applications either the size does not 
scale quickly with the number of processors or the frequency has been found 
to be low.! 

m Migratory. Migratory data bounces around, or migrates, from one processor to 
another, being written (and usually read) by each processor to which it 
bounces. An example is a global sum, into which different processes add their 
partial sums. Each time a processor writes the variable, only the previous 
writer has a copy (since it invalidated the previous “owner” when it did its 
write); so only a single invalidation is generated upon a write, regardless of the 
number of processors used. 

@ Irregular read-write. This corresponds to irregular or unpredictable read and 
write access patterns to data by different processes. A simple example is a dis- 
tributed task-queue system. Processes will probe (read) the head pointer of a 
task queue when they are looking for work to steal, and this head pointer will 
be written when a task is added at the head. These and other irregular patterns 
usually lead to wide-ranging invalidation size distributions, but in most 
observed applications the frequency concentration tends to be very much 
toward the small end of the spectrum (see the Radiosity example in 
Figure 8.9). 


1. Examples of the producer-consumer size distribution not scaling up are the noncorner border elements 
in a near-neighbor regular grid partition and the key permutations in Radix. They lead to an invalidation 
size of one, which does not increase with the number of processors or the problem size. Examples of all 
processes being consumers (invalidation size p — 1) are a global energy variable that is read by all pro- 
cesses during a time-step of a physical simulation and then written by one at the end or a synchroniza- 
tion variable on which all processes spin. While the invalidation size here is large, such writes fortunately 
tend to happen very infrequently in real applications. Finally, examples of a few processes being consum- 
ers are the corner elements of a grid partition or the flags used for tree-based synchronization. This leads 
to an invalidation size of a few, which may or may not scale with the number of processors (it doesn’t in 
these two examples). 
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Applying the Framework to the Application Case Studies 


Let us now look briefly at each of the applications in Figure 8.9 to interpret the 
results in light of these four sharing patterns and to understand how the size distri- 
butions might scale. 

In the LU factorization program, when a block is written it has previously been 
read only by the same processor that is doing the writing (the process to which it is 
assigned). This means that no other processor should have a cached copy, and zero 
invalidations should be sent. Once it is written, it is read by several other processes 
and no longer written further. The reason that we see one invalidation being sent in 
the figure is that the matrix is initialized by a single process; particularly with the 
infinite caches we use, that process has a copy of the entire matrix in its cache and 
will be invalidated the first time another processor does a write to a block. An insig- 
nificant number of invalidating writes invalidates all processes, which is due to some 
global variables and not the main matrix data structure. Scaling the problem size or 
the number of processors does not change the invalidation size distribution for the 
matrix but only for the global variables. Of course, the invalidation frequencies do 
change with scaling, just like the communication-to-computation ratio. 

In the Radix sorting kernel, invalidations are sent in two producer-consumer situ- 
ations. In the permutation phase, the word or block written has been read since the 
last write only by the process to which that key is assigned, so at most a single inval- 
idation is sent out. The same key position in the destination array may be written by 
different processes in different outer loop iterations of the sort; however, in each 
iteration there is only one reader of a key, so even this infrequent case generates only 
two invalidations (one to the reader and one to the previous writer). If there is false 
sharing, all sharers are writing the block, so there is only one invalidation each time. 
The other situation that generates invalidations is the histogram accumulation, 
which is done in a tree-structured fashion and usually leads to a small number of 
invalidations at a time. These invalidations to multiple sharers are clearly very infre- 
quent. In Radix too, increasing the problem size does not change the invalidation 
size in either phase (though it may change the relative invalidation frequencies in 
the two phases), whereas increasing the number of processors increases the sizes but 
only in some infrequent parts of the histogram accumulation phase. The dominant 
pattern by far remains 0 or 1 invalidations. 

The nearest-neighbor, producer-consumer communication pattern on a regular 
grid in Ocean leads to most of the invalidations being sent to 0 or 1 processes (at the 
borders of a partition). At partition corners, more frequently encountered in the 
multigrid equation solver, two or three sharers may need to be invalidated. This does 
not grow with problem size or number of processors. At the highest levels of the 
multigrid hierarchy, the border elements of a few processors’ partitions might fall on 
the same cache block, causing four or five sharers to be invalidated. There are also 
some global accumulator variables, which display a migratory sharing pattern 
(1 invalidation), and a couple of very infrequently used one-producer, all-consumer 
global variables (other than synchronization variables). 
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In Raytrace the dominant data structure is the scene data, which is read-only. The 
major read-write data consists of the image and the task queues. Each word in the 
image is written only once by one processor per frame. This leads to either 0 invali- 
dations if the same processor writes a given image pixel in consecutive frames (as is 
usually the case) or 1 invalidation if different processors do, as might be the case 
when tasks are stolen or if there is write-write false sharing. The task queues them- 
selves lead to the irregular read-write access patterns discussed earlier, with a wide- 
ranging distribution that is dominated in frequency by the low end (hence the very 
small nonzeros all along the x-axis in this case). Here too we find some infrequently 
written one-producer, all-consumer global variables. 

In the Barnes-Hut application, the important data is the body and cell positions, 
the pointers used to link up the tree, and some global variables used as energy val- 
ues. The position data is of the producer-consumer type. A given body’s position is 
usually read by one or a few processors during the force calculation (tree traversal) 
phase. The positions (centers of mass) of the cells are read by many processes, the 
number increasing toward the root, which is read by all. This data thus causes a 
fairly wide range of invalidation sizes when it is written by its assigned processor in 
the update and tree construction phases that follow force calculation. The root and 
upper-level cells are responsible for invalidations being sent to all processors, but 
their frequency is quite small. The tree pointers are similar in their behavior to the 
cell centers of mass. The first write to a pointer in the tree-building phase invalidates 
the caches of the processors that read it in the previous force calculation phase; sub- 
sequent writes invalidate those processors that have read the pointer during the cur- 
rent tree-building phase, which is an irregularly sized but mostly small set of 
processors. As the number of processors is increased, the invalidation size distribu- 
tion tends to shift to the right as more processors tend to read a given item, but the 
shift is slow and the dominant invalidations are still to a small number of processors. 
The reverse effect (also slow) is observed when the number of bodies is increased. 

Finally, the Radiosity application has very irregular access patterns to many dif- 
ferent types of data, including data that describes the scene (patches and elements) 
and the task queues. The resulting invalidation patterns show a wide distribution; 
however, even here the greatest frequency by far is concentrated toward 0 to 2 inval- 
idations. Many of the accesses to the scene data behave in a migratory way, as do a 
few counters, and a couple of global variables are one-producer, all-consumer. 

The empirical data and categorization framework indicate that in most cases the 
invalidation size distribution is dominated by small numbers of invalidations. The 
common use of parallel machines as multiprogrammed compute servers for sequen- 
tial or small-way parallel applications further limits the number of sharers (process 
migration usually leads to invalidations of size 1). Sharing patterns that cause large 
numbers of invalidations are empirically found to be very infrequent at run time. A 
possible exception is highly contended synchronization variables, which are usually 
handled specially by software or hardware, as we shall see. In addition to validating 
the directory-based approach and suggesting its potential for performance scalabil- 
ity, these results suggest that limited-pointer directory representations should be 
successful since the frequency of overflows will be small. 
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8.3.2 


Local versus Remote Traffic 


A key property for systems with distributed memory is how much of the traffic due 
to cache misses or protocol activity is kept within a node (local) rather than going 
on the interconnect (remote). For a given number of processors and machine orga- 
nization, the fraction of traffic that is local depends on the problem size. However, it 
is instructive to examine how the traffic and its distribution change with the number 
of processors even when the problem size is held fixed (i-e., under PC scaling). 
Figure 8.10 shows the results for the default problem sizes, breaking down the 
remote traffic into various categories such as sharing (true or false), capacity, cold 
start, write back, and overhead. A MESI rather than MSI protocol is used in this and 
the next subsection. Overhead includes the fixed header sent across the network 
with each cache block of data as well as the traffic associated with protocol transac- 
tions like invalidations and acknowledgments that do not carry any data. This proto- 
col traffic component is different from that on a bus-based machine: each individual 
point-to-point invalidation consumes traffic, and acknowledgments place traffic on 
the interconnect too. Traffic is shown in bytes per FLOP or bytes per instruction for 
different applications. 

We can see that both local traffic and capacity-related remote traffic tend to 
decrease when the number of processors increases, due to both decrease in per- 
processor working sets and decrease in cold misses that are satisfied locally instead 
of remotely. However, sharing-related traffic increases as expected. In applications 
with small working sets, like Barnes-Hut, LU, and Radiosity, the fraction of capacity- 
related traffic is very small, at least beyond a couple of processors. In irregular appli- 
cations like Barnes-Hut and Raytrace, most of the capacity-related traffic is remote, 
all the more so as the number of processors increases, since data cannot be distrib- 
uted easily at page granularity for capacity misses to be satisfied locally. In cases like 
Ocean, the capacity-related traffic is substantial even with the large cache and is 
almost entirely local when pages are placed properly (which can be done quite easily 
with 4D array data structures). With round-robin placement of shared pages, we 
would have seen most of the local capacity misses in Ocean turn to remote ones. 

When we use smaller caches to capture the realistic scenario of working sets not 
fitting in the cache in Ocean and Raytrace, capacity traffic becomes much larger. In 
Ocean, most of this traffic is still local due to good data distribution, and the trend 
for remote traffic versus number of processors doesn’t change. Poor distribution of 
pages would have swamped the network with traffic, but with proper distribution, 
remote traffic is quite low. In Raytrace, however, the capacity-related traffic is mostly 
remote, and the fact that it now dominates changes the slope of the curve of total re- 
mote traffic compared to that with large caches, where sharing traffic dominates. 
Remote traffic still increases with the number of processors but much more slowly 
since the working set size and, hence, capacity miss rate does not depend as much on 
the number of processors as the sharing miss rate. 

When a miss is satisfied remotely, whether it is satisfied at the home or it needs 
another message to obtain the data from a dirty node depends not only on whether it 
is a sharing miss or a capacity/conflict/cold miss but also on the size of the cache. In 
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a small cache, dirty data may be replaced and written back, so a sharing miss by 
another processor may be satisfied at the home node rather than at the previously 
dirty node. For applications like Ocean that allow data to be placed easily in the 
memory of the node to which they are assigned (i.e., to be appropriately distributed 
for locality), it is often the case that only that node writes the data, so even if the 
data is found dirty, it is found so in a cache at the home node itself. The extent to 
which this is true depends on the data access patterns of the application, the granu- 


_ larity of data allocation in memory, and whether the data is indeed distributed prop- 


erly by the program. 


Cache Block Size Effects 


The effects of block size on cache miss rates and bus traffic were assessed in 
Chapter 5, at least up to 16 processors. For miss rates, the trends beyond 16 proces- 
sors extend quite naturally, except for threshold effects in the interaction of problem 
size, number of processors, and block size, as discussed in Chapter 4. This section 
examines the impact of block size on the components of local and remote traffic in 
machines with distributed memory. 

Figure 8.11 shows how traffic scales with block size for 32-processor executions of 
the applications with 1-MB caches per processor. In Barnes-Hut, the overall traffic in- 
creases slowly until about a 64-byte block size and more rapidly thereafter primarily 
due to false sharing. However, the amount of traffic is small. Since the overhead per 
block moved through the network is fixed (as is the cost of invalidations and ac- 
knowledgments), the overhead component tends to shrink with increasing block size 
to the extent that there is spatial locality (i.e., if larger blocks reduce the number of 
blocks transferred). LU has perfect spatial locality, so the data traffic remains fixed as 
block size increases. Overhead is reduced, so overall traffic in fact shrinks with in- 
creasing block size. In Raytrace, the remote capacity traffic has poor spatial locality, 
so it grows quickly with block size. In both Barnes-Hut and Raytrace, the true sharing 
traffic has poor spatial locality too, as is the case in Ocean at column-oriented 
partition borders (spatial locality even on remote data is good at row-oriented bor- 
ders). Finally, the graph for Radix clearly shows the impact of false sharing on remote 
traffic when it occurs past the threshold block size (here about 128 or 256 bytes). 
Results with smaller caches show the behavior of capacity misses playing a dominant 
role, as expected. 


8.4 DESIGN CHALLENGES FOR DIRECTORY PROTOCOLS 


Designing a correct, efficient directory protocol involves issues that are more com- 
plex and subtle than the simple organizational choices we have discussed so far, just 
as designing a bus-based protocol was more complex than choosing the number of 
states and drawing the state transition diagram for stable states. We had to deal with 
the nonatomicity of state transitions, split-transaction buses, serialization and order- 
ing issues, deadlock, livelock, and starvation. Now that we understand the basics of 
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8.4.1 


directories, we are ready to dive into these issues for them as well. This section dis- 
cusses the new protocol-level design challenges that arise in correctly implementing 
directory protocols for high performance and identifies general techniques for 
addressing these challenges. In the next two sections, the techniques are specialized 
in the case studies of memory-based and cache-based directory protocols. 

As always, the design challenges for scalable coherence protocols are to provide 
high performance while preserving correctness and to contain the complexity that 
results. Let us look at performance and correctness in turn, focusing on issues that 
were not already addressed for bus-based or noncaching systems. Since performance 
optimizations tend to increase concurrency and complicate correctness, let us exam- 
ine them first. 


Performance 


The network transactions on which cache coherence protocols are built differ from 
those used in explicit message passing in two ways. First, they are automatically 
generated by the system—in particular, by the communication assists or control- 
lers—in accordance with the protocol. Second, they are individually small, each car- 
rying either a request, an acknowledgment, or a cache block of data plus some 
control bits. However, the basic performance model for network transactions devel- 
oped in earlier chapters applies here as well. A typical network transaction incurs 
some overhead on the processor at its source (traversing the cache hierarchy on the 
way out and back in); some work or occupancy on the communication assists at its 
endpoints (typically looking up state, generating requests, or intervening in the 
cache); and some delay in the network due to transit latency, network bandwidth, 
and contention. Typically, the processor itself is not directly involved at the home, 
the dirty node, or the sharers but only at the requestor (although it may suffer at the 
other nodes as well due to contention). 

It is useful to understand performance in terms of the layers of a multiprocessor 
system introduced earlier (Figure 8.2). The protocol layer of a system implements 
the programming model, using the network transactions provided by the communi- 
cation abstraction. Thus, the protocol layer does not have much leverage on the 
basic communication costs of a single network transaction—transit latency, network 
bandwidth, assist occupancy, and processor overhead—but it can determine the 
number and structure of the network transactions needed to realize memory opera- 
tions like reads and writes under different circumstances. In general, there are three 
classes of techniques for improving performance: (1) protocol optimizations, (2) 
high-level machine organization, and (3) hardware specialization to improve the 
basic communication parameters. The first two assume a fixed set of performance 
parameters for the communication architecture and are discussed in this section. 


The impact of varying the basic performance parameters will be examined in 
Section 8.7. 
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Protocol Optimizations 


The two major performance goals at the protocol level are to reduce the number of 
network transactions generated per memory operation, which reduces the band- 
width demands placed on the network and the communication assists; and to reduce 
the number of actions, especially network transactions, that are on the critical path 
of the processor, thus reducing uncontended latency. The latter can be done by over- 
lapping the transactions needed for a memory operation as much as possible. To 
some extent, protocol design can also help reduce the endpoint assist occupancy per 
transaction—especially when the assists are programmable—which reduces both 
uncontended latency as well as endpoint contention. The traffic, latency, and occu- 
pancy characteristics should not scale up quickly with the number of processing 
nodes used and should perform gracefully under pathological conditions like hot 
spots. ; 

As we have seen, the manner in which directory information is stored determines 
the number of network transactions in the critical path of a memory operation. For 
example, a memory-based protocol can issue invalidations in an overlapped manner 
from the home whereas, in a cache-based protocol, the distributed list must be 
walked by network transactions to learn the identities of the sharers. However, even 
within a class of protocols, there are many ways to improve performance. 

Consider a read miss to a remotely allocated block that is dirty in a third node in 
a flat, memory-based protocol. The strict request-response option described earlier 
is shown in Figure 8.12(a). The home responds to the requestor with a message con- 
taining the identity of the owner node. The requestor then sends a request to the 
owner, which replies to it with the data (the owner also sends a “revision” message 
to the home, which updates memory with the data and sets the directory state to be 
shared). 

There are four network transactions in the critical path for the read operation and 
five transactions in all. One way to reduce these numbers is intervention forwarding. 
In this case, the home does not respond to the requestor but simply forwards the 
request as an intervention transaction to the owner, asking it to retrieve the block 
from its cache. An intervention is just like a request but is issued in reaction to a 
request and is directed at a cache rather than memory (it is similar to an invalidation 
in this sense but also seeks data from the cache). The owner then replies to the home 
with the data or an acknowledgment (if the block is in exclusive rather than modi- 
fied state), at which time the home updates its directory state and replies to the 
requestor with the data (Figure 8.12[b]). Intervention forwarding reduces the total 
number of transactions needed to four, reducing bandwidth needs, but all four are 
still in the critical path. A more aggressive method is reply forwarding (Figure 
8.12[c]). Here too, the home forwards the intervention message to the owner node, 
but the intervention contains the identity of the requestor and the owner replies 
directly to the requestor itself. The owner also sends a revision message to the home 
so that the memory and directory can be updated, but this message is not in the crit- 
ical path of the read miss. This keeps the number of transactions at four but reduces 
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(a) Strict request-response (b) Intervention forwarding 


1: request 2: intervention 
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(c) Reply forwarding 


FIGURE 8.12 Reducing latency in a fiat, memory-based protocol through for- 
warding. The case shown is of a read request to a block in exclusive state. L represents the 
local or requesting node, H is the home for the block, and R is the remote owner node that 
has the exclusive copy of the block. 


the number in the critical path to three (request — intervention — reply-to- 
requestor); it is, therefore, called a three-message miss. Notice that with either of 
intervention forwarding or reply forwarding the protocol is no longer strictly 
request-response since a request to the home generates another request (to the 
owner node, which in turn generates a response). This can complicate deadlock 
avoidance, as we shall see later. 

Besides being only intermediate in its latency and traffic characteristics, interven- 
tion forwarding has the disadvantage that outstanding intervention requests are kept 
track of at the home rather than at the requestor, since responses to the interven- 
tions are sent to the home. Because requests that cause interventions may come from 
any of the nodes, the home node must keep track of up to k*P interventions at a 
time, where k is the number of outstanding requests allowed per node. A requestor, 
on the other hand, would only have to keep track of at most k outstanding interven- 
tions. Reply forwarding does not require the home to keep track of outstanding 
requests and also has better performance characteristics, so systems prefer to use it. 
Similar forwarding techniques can be used to reduce latency in cache-based schemes 
at the cost of strict request-response simplicity, as shown in Figure 8.13. 

In addition to forwarding, other protocol optimizations to reduce latency include 
overlapping transactions and activities by performing them speculatively. For exam- 
ple, when a request arrives at the home, the assist can read the data from memory in 
parallel with the directory lookup, in the hope that in most cases the block will 
indeed be clean at the home. If the directory lookup indicates that the block is dirty 
in some cache, then the memory access is wasted and must be ignored. Finally, pro- 
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FIGURE 8.13 Reducing latency in a flat, cache-based protocol. In this scenario, invalidations are 
sent from the home H to the sharers S; on a write operation. In the strict request-response case (a), every 
node includes in its acknowledgment (response) the identity of the next sharer on the list, and the home 
then sends that sharer an invalidation. The total number of transactions in the invalidation sequence is 
2s, where s is the number of sharers and all are in the critical path. In (b), each invalidated node forwards 
the invalidation to the next sharer and in parallel sends an acknowledgment to the home. The total 
number of transactions is still 2s, but only s + 1 are in the critical path. In (c), only the last sharer on the 
list sends a single acknowledgment telling the home that the sequence is done. The total number of 
transactions is s + 1. (b) and (c) are not strict request-response cases. 


tocols may also automatically detect common sharing patterns to which the stan- 
dard invalidation-based protocol is not ideally suited and adjust themselves at run 
time to interact better with these patterns (see Exercises 8.9 and 8.10). 


High-Level Machine Organization 


Machine organization can interact with the protocol to help improve performance as 
well. For example, the use of large tertiary caches within a node can reduce the 
number of protocol transactions generated by artifactual communication. For a 
fixed total number of processors, using multiprocessor rather than uniprocessor 
nodes in a two-level organization may be useful as well. 

The potential advantages of a two-level organization are in both cost and perfor- 
mance. On the cost side, certain fixed per-node costs may be amortized among the 
processors within a node, and it is possible to use existing SMPs that may them- 
selves be commodity parts. On the performance side, advantages may arise from 
sharing characteristics that reduce the number of accesses that involve the directory 
protocol and generate network transactions across nodes. If one processor brings a 
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block of data into its cache, another processor in the same node may be able to sat- 
isfy its miss to that block (for the same or a different word) more quickly through 
the local protocol using cache-to-cache sharing, especially if the block is allocated 
remotely. Requests may also be combined: if one processor has a request outstanding 
to the directory protocol for a block, another processor's request within the same 
SMP can be combined with, and obtain the data from, the first processor's response, 
reducing latency, network traffic, and potential hot spot contention. These advan- 
tages are similar to those of full hierarchical approaches and of shared caches. In 
fact, within an SMP, processors may even share a cache at some level of the hierar- 
chy, in which case all the trade-offs for shared caches discussed in Chapter 6 apply. 
With fewer nodes, more of the main memory is local as well. Finally, cost and per- 
formance characteristics may be improved by using a hierarchy of packaging tech- 
nologies appropriately. 

Of course, the extent to which the two-level sharing hierarchy can be exploited 
depends on the locality in the sharing and data access patterns of applications, how 
well processes are mapped to processors in the hierarchy, and the cost difference 
between communicating within a node and across nodes. For example, applications 
that have wide but physically localized read-only sharing in a phase of computation, 
like the Barnes-Hut galaxy simulation, can benefit significantly from cache-to-cache 
sharing if the miss rates are high to begin with. Applications that exhibit nearest- 
neighbor sharing (like Ocean) can also have most of their accesses satisfied within a 
multiprocessor node if processes are mapped properly to nodes. However, although 
some processes may have all their accesses satisfied within their node, others will 
have accesses along at least one border satisfied remotely, so load imbalances will 
result and the benefits of the hierarchy will be diminished (performance will be lim- 
ited by that of the most penalized processor). In all-to-all communication patterns, 
the savings in inherent communication is more modest. Instead of communicating 
with p — 1 remote processors in a p-processor system, a processor now communi- 
cates with k — 1 local processors and p — k remote ones (where k is the number of 
processors within a node), a savings of at most (p — k)/(p — 1) in internode commu- 
nication. Finally, with several processes sharing a main memory unit, it may also be 
easier to distribute data appropriately among processors at page granularity. Some of 
these trade-offs and application characteristics are explored quantitatively in (Weber 
1993; Erlichson et al. 1995). Of our two case study machines, the Sequent NUMA-Q 
uses four-processor, bus-based, cache-coherent SMPs as the nodes. The SGI Origin 
takes an interesting position: two processors share a bus and memory (and a board) 
to amortize cost, but they are not kept coherent by a snoopy protocol on the bus; 
rather, a single directory protocol keeps all caches in the machine coherent. 

Compared to using uniprocessor nodes, the major potential disadvantage of 
using multiprocessor nodes is the sharing of communication resources by processors 
within a node. When processors share a bus, an assist, or a network interface, they 
amortize its cost but compete for its bandwidth. If their bandwidth demands are not 
reduced much by locality in sharing patterns, the resulting contention can hurt per- 
formance. The solution is to increase the throughput of these resources as well when 
processors are added to the node, but this compromises the cost advantages. Sharing 
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a bus within a node has some particular disadvantages. First, if the bus has to 
accommodate several processors, it becomes longer and is not likely to be contained 
in a single board or other packaging unit. These effects slow the bus down, increas- 
ing the latency to both local and remote data. Second, if the bus supports snooping 
coherence within the node, a request that must be satisfied remotely typically has to 
wait for local snoop results to be reported before it is sent out to the network, caus- 


_ ing unnecessary delays. Third, with a snooping bus at the remote node too, many 


references that do go remote will require snoops and data transfers on the local bus 
as well as the remote bus, increasing latency and reducing effective data access band- 
width. Finally, snooping accesses second-level cache tags, which may cause unnec- 
essary contention with processor accesses if the snoops are not often successful in 
achieving cache-to-cache sharing. Nonetheless, several directory-based systems use 
snoop-based coherent multiprocessors as their individual nodes (Lenoski et al. 
1993; Lovett and Clapp 1996; Clark and Alnes 1996; Weber et al. 1997). 

The final approach to improving protocol performance—improving the perfor- 
mance parameters of the communication architecture—is discussed in Section 8.7. 


Correctness 


As with snoop-based systems, correctness considerations can be divided into three 
classes. First, the protocol must ensure that the relevant blocks are invalidated/ 
updated and retrieved as needed and that the necessary state transitions occur. We 
can assume this happens in all cases and not consider it much further. Second, the 
serialization and ordering relationships defined by coherence and the consistency 
model must be preserved. Third, the protocol and implementation must be free from 
deadlock, livelock, and, ideally, starvation. Several aspects of scalable protocols and 
systems complicate the latter two sets of issues beyond what we have seen for bus- 
based cache-coherent machines or scalable noncoherent machines. There are two 
basic problems. First, we now have multiple cached copies of a block but no single 
agent that can see all relevant transactions and serialize them. Second, with many 
processors, a large number of requests may be directed toward a single node, accen- 
tuating the input buffer problem discussed in Chapter 7. These problems are aggra- 
vated by the high latencies in the system, which push us to exploit protocol 
optimizations of the sort discussed previously; these optimizations allow more 
transactions to be in progress simultaneously and do not preserve a strict request- 
response nature, further complicating correctness. This subsection describes the 
major new issues and types of solutions that are commonly employed in each area of 
correctness. Some specific solutions used in the case study protocols are discussed in 
more detail in subsequent sections. 


Serialization to a Location for Coherence 


Recall the write serialization clause of coherence. Not only must a given processor 
be able to construct a serial order out of all the operations to a given location—at 
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least out of all write operations and its own read operations—but all processors 
must see the writes to a given location as having happened in the same order. 

One mechanism we need for serialization is an entity that sees the necessary 
memory operations to a given location from different processors (the operations that 
are not contained entirely within a processing node) and determines their serializa- 
tion. In a bus-based system, operations from different processors are serialized by 
the order in which their requests appear on the bus. In a distributed system that 
does not cache shared data, the consistent serializer for a location is the main mem- 
ory that is the home of a location. For example, the order in which writes become vis- 
ible to all processors is the order in which they reach the memory, and which write’s 
value a read sees is determined by when that read reaches the memory. In a distributed 
system with coherent caching, the home memory is again a likely candidate for the 
entity that determines serialization to a given location, at least in a flat directory 
scheme, since all relevant operations first come to the home. If the home could satisfy 
all requests itself, then it could simply process them one by one in FIFO order of 
arrival and determine serialization. However, with multiple copies, visibility of an 
operation to the home does not imply visibility to all processors. It is easy to construct 
scenarios where processors may see operations to a location appear to be serialized in 
different orders than that in which the requests reached the home, as well as where dif- 
ferent processors see operations complete in different orders. 

As a simple example, consider an update-based protocol and a network that does 
not preserve point-to-point order of transactions between the same endpoints. If two 
write requests for shared data arrive at the home ‘in one order, the updates they gen- 
erate may arrive at the copies in different orders. As another example, suppose a 
block is in modified state in a dirty node and two nodes issue read-exclusive 
requests for it in an invalidation-based protocol. In a strict request-response 
protocol, the home will provide the requestors with the identity of the dirty node, 
and they will send requests to it. However, with different requestors, even in a net- 
work that preserves point-to-point order there is no guarantee that the requests will 
reach the dirty node in the same order as they reached the home. Which entity pro- 
vides the globally consistent serialization in this case, and how is this orchestrated 
when multiple operations for this block may be simultaneously in flight and poten- 
tially needing service from different nodes? 

Several types of solutions can be used to ensure serialization to a location. Most 
of them use additional directory states called busy states or pending states. A block 
being in busy state at the directory indicates that a previous request that came to the 
home for that block is still in progress and has not been completed. When a new 
request comes to the home and finds the directory state to be busy, serialization may 
be provided by one of the following mechanisms. 


= Buffer at the home. The request may be buffered at the home as a pending 
request until the previous request that is in progress for the block has com- 
pleted, regardless of whether the previous request was forwarded to a dirty 
node or whether a strict request-response protocol was used (the home 
should, of course, process requests for other blocks in the meantime). This 
method ensures that requests will be serviced everywhere in FIFO order of 
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their arrival at the home, but it reduces concurrency. It also requires that the 
home be notified when a write hes completed or, more commonly, when the 
home's involvement with the write is over. Finally, it increases the danger of 
the input buffer at the home overflowing since this buffer holds pending 
requests for all blocks for which it is the home. One strategy in this case is to 
let the input buffer overflow into main memory, thus providing effectively infi- 
nite buffering as long as there is enough main memory and avoiding potential 
deadlock problems. This scheme is used in the MIT Alewife prototype (Agar- 
wal et al. 1995). 

g Buffer at the requestors. Pending requests may be buffered not at the home but 
at the requestors themselves, by constructing a distributed linked list of pend- 
ing requests. This is a natural extension of a cache-based approach, which 
already has the support for distributed linked lists. It is used in the SCI proto- 
col (Gustavson 1992; IEEE Computer Society 1993). Now the number of 
pending requests that a node may need to keep track of is small and deter- 
mined only by the node itself. 

gw NACK and retry. An incoming request may be NACKed by the home (i.e., a 
negative acknowledgment sent to the requestor) rather than buffered when the 
directory state is busy. The request will be retried later by the requestor’s assist 
and will be serialized in the order in which it is actually accepted by the direc- 
tory (attempts that are NACKed do not enter in the serialization order). This is 
the approach used in the Origin2000 (Laudon and Lenoski 1997). 

m Forward to the dirty node. If the directory state is busy because a request has 
been forwarded to a dirty node, subsequent requests for that block are not 
buffered at the home or NACKed. Rather, they too are forwarded to the dirty 
node, which determines their serialization. The order of serialization is thus 
determined by the home node when the block is clean at the home and by the 
order in which requests reach the dirty node when the block is dirty. If the 
block in the dirty node leaves the dirty state before a forwarded request 
reaches it (for example, due to a write back or a previous forwarded request), 
the request may be NACKed by the dirty node and retried. It will be serialized 
at the home or a dirty node when the retry is successful. This approach was 
used in the Stanford DASH protocol (Lenoski et al. 1990; Lenoski et al. 1993). 


Unfortunately, with multiple copies in a distributed network, simply identifying a 
serializing entity is not enough. The problem is that the home or serializing agent 
may know (or be informed) when its involvement with a request is done, but this 
does not mean that the request has completed with respect to other nodes. Some 
transactions for the next request to that block may reach other nodes and perform 
with respect to them before some remaining transactions for the previous request. 
We see concrete examples and solutions in our case study protocols in Sections 8.5 
and 8.6. Essentially, these show that, in addition to the system providing a global 
serializing entity for a block, individual nodes (e.g., requestors) should also preserve 
a local serialization with respect to each block; for example, they should not apply 
an incoming transaction to a block while they still have a transaction outstanding 


for that block. 
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Serialization across Locations for Sequential Consistency 


Recall the two most interesting components of preserving the sufficient conditions 
for satisfying sequential consistency (SC): detecting write completion (needed to 
preserve program order) and ensuring write atomicity. In a bus-based machine, we 
saw that the restricted nature of the interconnect allows the requestor to detect write 
completion early; the write commits and can be acknowledged to the processor as 
soon as it obtains access to the bus, without waiting for it to actually invalidate or 
update other caches (Chapter 6). By providing a centralized path through which all 
transactions pass and ensuring FIFO ordering in the visibility of new data values 
beyond that path, a bus-based system also makes write atomicity quite natural to 
ensure. 

In a machine that has a distributed network but does not cache shared data, 
detecting the completion of a write requires an explicit acknowledgment from the 
memory that holds the location (Chapter 7). In fact, the acknowledgment can be 
generated early, once we know the write has reached that node and been inserted in 
a FIFO queue to memory; at this point, the write has committed since it is clear that 
all subsequent reads that enter the queue will no longer see the old value, and we 
can use commitment as a substitute for completion to preserve program order. Write 
atomicity falls out naturally: a write is visible only when it reaches main memory, 
and at that point it is visible to all processors. 

With both multiple copies and a distributed network, it is difficult to assume 
write completion before the invalidations or updates have actually reached all the 
nodes. A write cannot be acknowledged to the requestor once it has reached the 
home and be assumed to have effectively completed. The reason is that a subsequent 
write Y in program order may be issued by the same requestor after receiving such 
an acknowledgment for a previous write X, but Y may become visible to another pro- 
cessor before X, thus violating SC. This may happen because the invalidation or 
update transactions corresponding to Y take a different path through the network or 
because the network does not provide point-to-point order. Completion, or commit- 
ment, can only be assumed once explicit acknowledgments are received from all 
copies. Of course, a node with a copy can generate the acknowledgment as soon as it 
receives the invalidation—before it is actually applied to the caches—as long as it 
guarantees the appropriate ordering within its cache hierarchy (just as commitment 
is used instead of completion in Chapter 6). To satisfy the sufficient conditions for 
SC, a processor may wait after issuing a write until all acknowledgments for that 
write have been received and only then proceed past the write to a subsequent mem- 
ory operation. 

Write atomicity is similarly difficult when there are multiple copies and a distrib- 
uted interconnect. To see this, Figure 8.14 shows how the semantics assumed by an 
example code fragment from Chapter 5 (Figure 5.11) that relies on write atomicity 
can be violated. The constraints of sequential consistency have to be satisfied by or- 
chestrating network transactions appropriately. A common solution for write atom- 
icity in an invalidation-based scheme is for the current owner of a block (the main 
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A=1; ——————— while (A==0); 
B=1; ————__—___—__——____ while (B==0); 
print A; 


A=1 
Interconnection network 


FIGURE 8.14 Violation of write atomicity in a scalable system with caches. The 
figure shows three processors and the code fragments that they execute. Assume that the 
network preserves point-to-point order and every cache starts out with copies of A and B 
initialized to 0. Transactions to look up directories and to satisfy read misses are ignored for 
simplicity. Under SC, we expect P3 to print 1 as the value of A. However, Pz sees the new 
value of A and jumps out of its while loop to write B even before it knows whether the pre- 
vious write of A by P; has become visible to P3. This write of B becomes visible to P3 before 
the write of A by P,, because the invalidation or update corresponding to the latter was 
delayed in a congested part of the network (that the other transactions did not have to go 
through at all). Thus, P3 reads the new value of B but the old value of A, yielding a nonintu- 
itive result. 


memory module or the processor holding the dirty copy in its cache) to provide the 
appearance of atomicity by not allowing access to the new value by any process until 
all invalidation acknowledgments for the write that generated that value have re- 
turned. Thus, no processor can see the new value until it is visible to all processors. 
Maintaining the appearance of atomicity is much more difficult for update-based 
protocols since the data is sent to the sharers and, hence, is accessible immediately. 
Ensuring that no sharer reads the value until it is visible to all sharers requires a two- 
phase interaction. In the first phase, the copies of that memory block are updated in 
all relevant processors’ caches, but those processors are prohibited from accessing 
the new value. In the second phase, after the first phase is known to have completed 
through acknowledgments as above, those processors are sent messages that allow 
them to use the new value. This difficulty and its performance implications help to 
make update protocols less attractive for scalable directory-based machines than for 


bus-based machines. 
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Deadlock 


In Chapter 7, we discussed an important source of potential deadlock in request- 
response protocols such as those of a shared address space: the filling up of a finite 
input buffer. Three solutions were proposed for buffer deadlock: 


1. Provide enough buffer space, either by buffering requests at the requestors 
using distributed linked lists or by providing enough input buffer space (in 
hardware or main memory) for the maximum number of possible incoming 
transactions. 


2. Use NACKs. 


3. Provide separate request and response networks, whether physically separate 
or multiplexed with separate buffers, to prevent backups in the potentially 
poorly behaved request network from blocking the progress of well-behaved 
response transactions. 


Two separate networks would suffice in a protocol that is strictly request- 
response; that is, in which all transactions can be separated into requests and 
responses such that a request transaction generates only a response (or nothing) and 
a response generates no further transactions (and is, in this sense, better -behaved 
since it does not generate further dependences). However, we have seen that in the 
interest of performance many practical coherence protocols use forwarding and are 
not always strictly request-response, breaking the deadlock avoidance assumption. 
In general, we need as many networks (physical or virtual) as the longest chain of 
different transaction types needed to complete a given operation so that the trans- 
action at the end of a chain (that does not generate further transactions) is always 
guaranteed to make progress. However, using multiple networks is expensive and 
many of them will be underutilized. In addition to the approaches that provide 
enough buffering (as in the HAL S1 and MIT Alewife) or use NACKs throughout, 
two different approaches deal with deadlock in protocols that are not strict request- 
response. Both initially pretend that the protocol is strict request-response and pro- 
vide two real or virtual networks, then rely on detecting situations when deadlock 
appears possible and resort to a different mechanism to avoid deadlock in these 
cases. That mechanism may be NACKs or reverting to a strict request-response 
protocol. 

The detection of potential deadlock situations may be done in many ways. In the 
Stanford DASH machine, a node conservatively assumes that deadlock may be about 
to happen when both its input request and output request buffers fill up beyond a 
threshold and the request at the head of the input request buffer is one that may 
need to generate further requests like interventions or invalidations (i.e., that 
request is a violator of strict request-response operation and hence capable of caus- 
ing deadlock). An alternative strategy is to assume the potential for deadlock when 
the output request buffer is full and has not had a transaction removed from it for T 
cycles. When potential deadlock is detected, the DASH system takes the first, 
NACK-based approach to avoiding deadlock: the node takes such requests off from 
the head of the input queue one by one and sends NACK messages back for them to 
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the requestors. It does this until the request at the head is no longer one that can 
generate further requests or until it finds that the output request queue is no longer 
full. The NACKed requestors will retry their requests later. 

A different deadlock avoidance approach is taken by the Origin2000. When 
potential deadlock is detected, instead of sending a NACK to the requestor, the node 
sends it a response asking it to send the intervention or invalidation requests 
directly to the sharers; that is, the system dynamically backs off from a forwarding 
protocol to a strict request-response protocol, compromising performance tempo- 
rarily but not allowing deadlock cycles. The advantage of this approach is that 
NACKing is a statistical rather than robust solution to such congestion-related 
problems: requests may have to be retried several times in bad situations, leading to 
increased network traffic and increased latency to the time the operation completes. 
Dynamic backoff also has advantages related to livelock, as we shall see next. 


Livelock 


In protocols that avoid deadlock by providing enough buffering of requests, whether 
centralized or through distributed linked lists, livelock and starvation are taken care 
of automatically as long as the buffers are FIFO. The other cases do not, in them- 
selves, address livelock and starvation. In these cases, the classic livelock problem 
due to the race condition of multiple processors trying to write a block at the same 
time is often taken care of by letting the first request to get to the home go through 
but NACKing all the others. 

NACKs are useful mechanisms for resolving race conditions like the preceding 
without livelock. However, when used to avoid deadlock in the face of input buffer- 
ing limitations, as in the DASH solution outlined previously, they have, in fact, the 
potential to cause livelock. For example, when the node that detects a possible dead- 
lock situation NACKs some requests, it is possible that ail those requests are retried 
at the same time. With extreme pathology, the same situation could repeat itself con- 
tinually and livelock could result.” The alternative solution to deadlock, of switch- 
ing to a strict request-response protocol in potential deadlock situations, does not 
cause this livelock problem. It guarantees forward progress and removes the request- 
request dependence at the home once and for all. 


Starvation 


The occurrence of starvation is unlikely in well-designed protocols; however, it is 
not ruled out as a possibility. The fairest solution to starvation is to buffer all 
requests in FIFO order, which also solves deadlock and livelock. However, this can 


2. While the DASH architecture is designed to use NACKs, the actual prototype implementation steps 
around this problem by using a large enough request input buffer since both the number of nodes and the 
number of possible outstanding requests per node are small. However, this is not a robust solution for 
larger, more aggressive machines that cannot provide enough buffer space. 
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have performance disadvantages, and for protocols that do not do this, avoiding 
starvation can be difficult to guarantee. Deadlock or livelock solutions that use 
NACKs and retries are often more susceptible to starvation, which is most likely 
when many processors repeatedly compete for a resource. Some may keep succeed- 
ing while one or more may be very unlucky in their timing and may always get 
NACKed. 

A protocol could decide to do nothing about starvation and rely on the variability 
of delays in the system not to allow such an indefinitely repeating pathological situ- 
ation to occur. The DASH machine uses this solution and times out with a bus error 
if the situation persists beyond a threshold time. Alternatively, a random delay can 
be inserted between retries to further reduce the small probability of starvation. 
Finally, requests may be assigned priorities based on the number of times they have 
already been NACKed, a technique that is used in the Origin2000 protocol. 

Having an understanding of the basic directory organizations and high-level 
protocols as well as the key performance and correctness issues in a general context, 
we are now ready to dive into actual case studies of memory-based and cache-based 
protocols. We will see what protocol states and activities look like in actual realiza- 
tions, how directory protocols interact with and are influenced by the underlying 
processing nodes, what scalable cache-coherent machines look like, and how actual 
protocols trade off performance with the complexity of maintaining correctness and 
of debugging or validating the protocol. 


8.5 MEMORY-BASED DIRECTORY PROTOCOLS: 
: THE SGI ORIGIN SYSTEM 


Our discussion begins with flat, memory-based directory protocols, using the SGI 
Origin architecture as a case study. At least for moderate-scale systems, this machine 
uses essentially a full bit vector directory representation. A similar directory repre- 
sentation but slightly different protocol was also used in the Stanford DASH research 
prototype (Lenoski et al. 1990), which was the first distributed-memory machine to 
incorporate directory-based coherence. We follow a similar discussion template for 
both this and the next case study (the SCI protocol as used in the Sequent NUMA- 
Q). We begin with the basic coherence protocol, including the directory structure, 
the directory and cache states, how operations such as reads, writes, and write backs 
are handled, and the performance enhancements used. Then we will briefly discuss 
the position taken on the major correctness issues, followed by some prominent pro- 
tocol extensions for extra functionality. Next, we will examine the rest of the 
machine as a multiprocessor and how the coherence machinery fits into it. This 
includes the processing node, the interconnection network, the input/output sys- 
tem, and any interesting interactions between the directory protocol and the under- 
lying node. The case study ends with some important implementation issues 
(illustrating how it all works and the important data and control pathways), the 
basic performance characteristics (latency, occupancy, bandwidth) of the protocol, 
and the resulting application performance for our sample applications. 


8.5.1 
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Cache Coherence Protocol 


The Origin system is composed of a number of processing nodes connected by a 
switch-based interconnection network (see Figure 8.15). Every processing node 
contains two MIPS R10000 processors, each with first- and second-level caches, a 
fraction of the total main memory on the machine, an I/O interface, and a single- 
chip communication assist or coherence controller, called the Hub, that implements 
the coherence protocol. The Hub is integrated into the memory system. It sees all 
(second-level) cache misses issued by the processors in that node, whether they are 
to be satisfied locally or remotely; it receives transactions coming in from the net- 
work (in fact, the Hub implements the network interface); and it is capable of 
retrieving data from the local processor caches. 

In terms of the performance issues discussed in Section 8.4.1, at the protocol 
level, the Origin2000 uses reply forwarding as well as speculative memory opera- 
tions in parallel with directory lookup at the home. At the machine organization 
level, the decision in Origin to have two processors per node is driven mostly by 
cost: several other components on a node (the Hub, the system bus, and so on) are 
shared between the processors, thus amortizing their cost while hopefully still pro- 
viding substantial bandwidth per processor. The Origin designers believed that the 
latency and bandwidth disadvantages of interacting with a snooping bus within a 
node outweighed its advantages and chose not to maintain snooping coherence 
between the two processors within a node. Rather, the SysAD (system address and 
data) bus is simply a shared physical link that is multiplexed between the two pro- 
cessors in a node. This sacrifices the potential advantage of cache-to-cache sharing 
within the node but eliminates the latency, occupancy, and cache tag contention 
added by snooping. In particular, with only two processors per node, the likelihood 
of successful cache-to-cache sharing is small, so the disadvantages may dominate. 
With a Hub shared between two processors, the combining of requests to the net- 
work (not to the directory protocol) could nonetheless have been supported, but it 
is not, due to the additional implementation cost. When discussing the protocol in 
this section, let us assume for simplicity that each node contains only one processor, 
together with its cache hierarchy, a Hub, and main memory. We consider the impact 
of using two processors per node on the directory structure and protocol later in this 
section. 

Other than reply forwarding, the most interesting aspects of the Origin protocol 
are its use of busy states and NACKs to resolve race conditions and provide serializa- 
tion to a location, its deadlock and livelock solution, the way in which it handles 
race conditions caused by write backs, and its nonreliance on any order preservation 
among transactions in the network (not even point-to-point order among transac- 
tions between the same endpoint nodes). To show how a complete protocol works in 
the presence of races as well as to illustrate the performance enhancement tech- 
niques used in different cases, we will look at how the Origin puts the techniques 
together to process read and write operations. 
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FIGURE 8.15 Block diagram of the Silicon Graphics Origin2000 multiprocessor. Each node con- 
tains two processors, a communication assist or controller called the Hub, and main memory with the 


associated directory. The photograph shows a single node board. Source: Photo courtesy of Silicon 
Graphics, Inc. 


Directory Structure and Protocol States 


The directory information for a memory block is maintained at the home node for 
that block. We assume a full bit vector approach for now and examine how the di- 
rectory organization changes with machine size later. 

In the caches, the protocol uses the same MESI states as used in Chapter 5. At the 
directory, a block may be in one of seven states. Three of these are stable states: 
unowned, or no cached copies in the system; shared, that is, zero or more read-only 
cached copies whose whereabouts are indicated by the presence vector; and exclu- 
sive, or one read-write cached copy in the system, indicated by the presence vector. 
An exclusive directory state means the block may be in either dirty or (clean) exclu- 
sive state in the cache (i.e., either the M or E states of the MESI protocol). Three 
other states are busy states. As discussed earlier, these imply that the home has 
received a previous request for that block but was not able to complete that opera- 
tion itself (e.g., the block may have been dirty in a cache in another node); transac- 
tions to complete the request are still in progress in the system, so the directory at 
the home is not yet ready to handle a new request for that block. The three busy 
states correspond to three different types of requests that might still be in progress: a 
read, a read exclusive or upgrade, and an uncached read (a read whose result does 
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not enter the processor caches and is not kept coherent thereafter). Busy states and 
NACKs (rather than large amounts of buffering) are used by this protocol to avoid 
race conditions and provide serialization to a location. The seventh state is a poison 
state, which is used to implement a lazy TLB shootdown method for migrating pages 
among memories. (Protocol extensions like uncached operations and page migra- 
tion are discussed in Section 8.5.4.) Given these states, let us see how the coherence 
protocol handles read, write, and write-back requests from a node. 


Handling Read Requests 


Suppose a processor issues a read that misses in its cache hierarchy. The address of 
the miss is examined by the local Hub to determine the home node, and a read 
request transaction is sent to the home node to look up the directory entry. If the 
home is local, the directory is looked up by the local Hub itself. At the home, the 
data for the block is accessed speculatively in parallel with looking up the directory 
entry. The directory entry lookup, which completes a cycle earlier than the specula- 
tive data access, may indicate that the memory block is in one of several different 
states—and different actions are taken in each case. 


m Shared or unowned. This means that main memory at the home has the latest 
copy of the data (so the speculative access was successful). If the state is 
shared, the bit corresponding to the requestor is set in the directory presence 
vector; if it is unowned, the directory state is set to exclusive (achieving the 
functionality provided by the shared signal in snooping systems). The home 
then sends the data for the block back to the requestor in a reply transaction. 
These cases satisfy a strict request-response protocol. Of course, if the home 
node is the same as the requesting node, then no network transactions or mes- 
sages are generated and it is a locally satisfied miss. 

= Busy. This means that the home should not handle the request at this time 
since a previous request for the block is still in progress. The requestor is sent 
a negative acknowledge (NACK) message, asking it to try again later. A NACK 
is categorized as a response, but like an acknowledgment it does not carry 
data. 

# Exclusive. This is the most interesting case. If the home is not the owner of the 
block, the valid data for the block must be obtained from the owner and must 
find its way to the requestor as well as to the home (since the state will change 
to shared). The Origin protocol uses reply forwarding; the request is for- 
warded to the owner, which replies directly to the requestor, sending a revision 
message to the home. If the home itself is the owner, then the home can simply 
reply to the requestor, change the directory state to shared, and set the 
requestor’s bit in the presence vector. In fact, in general the directory treats a 
cache at the home just like any other cache; the only difference is that a “mes- 
sage” between the home directory and a cache at the home does not translate 
to a network transaction. 
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Let us look in a little more detail at what really happens when a read request 
arrives at the home and finds the state exclusive. (This and several other cases we 
discuss are illustrated in Figure 8.16.) The main memory block is accessed specula- 
tively in parallel with the directory as usual. When the directory state is discovered 
to be exclusive, it is set to the busy-exclusive state to deal with subsequent requests, 
and the request is forwarded to the exclusive node. We cannot set the directory state 
to shared yet since memory does not yet have an up-to-date copy, and we do not 
want to leave it as exclusive since then a subsequent request might chase the same 
exclusive copy of the block as the current request does, requiring that serialization 
be determined by the current owner node rather than by the home. 

Having set the directory entry to a busy state, the presence vector is changed to 
set the requestor’s bit and unset the current owner’s. Why this is done at this time 
becomes clear when we examine write-back requests. Now we see an interesting 
aspect of the protocol: even though the directory state is exclusive, the home opti- 
mistically assumes that the block will be in the (clean) exclusive rather than dirty 
state in the owner's cache and sends the speculatively accessed memory block at the 
home as a speculative reply (i.e., a reply with data that may or may not be useful) to 
the requestor. At the same time, the home forwards the intervention request to the 
owner. The owner checks the state in its cache and performs one of the following 
actions. If the block is in dirty state, it sends a reply with the data directly to the 
requestor and a revision message containing the data to the home. At the requestor, 
the response overwrites the stale speculative reply that was sent by the home. The 
revision message with data sent to the home is called a sharing write back since it 
writes the data back from the owning cache to main memory and tells it to set the 
block to shared state. If the block is in exclusive state, the reply to the requestor and 
the revision message to the home do not contain data since both already have the 
latest copy (the requestor has it via the speculative reply from the home). The 
response to the requestor is simply a completion acknowledgment, and the revision 
message is called a downgrade since it asks the home to downgrade the state of the 
block from (busy) exclusive to shared. In either case, when the home receives the 
revision message, it changes the state from busy to shared. 

You may have noticed that the use of speculative replies does not have any signif- 
icant performance advantage in this case since the requestor has to wait to know the 
real state at the exclusive node anyway before it can use the data. In fact, a simpler 
alternative to this scheme would be to simply assume that the block is dirty at the 
owner, not send a speculative reply, and always have the owner send back a reply 
with the data regardless of whether it has the block in dirty or (clean) exclusive 
state. Why then does the Origin protocol use speculative replies? There are two rea- 
sons, which illustrate how a protocol is influenced by the quirks of existing proces- 
sors and how different protocol optimizations influence each other. First, the cache 
controller of the R10000 processor that the Origin uses happens not to return data 
when it receives an intervention to an exclusive (rather than dirty) cached block 
since memory is assumed to have a valid copy. Second, speculative replies enable a 
different optimization in the protocol, which is to allow a processor to simply drop a 
(clean) exclusive block when it is replaced from the cache, rather than notify main 
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1. Read/RdEx request 


2. Shared or exclusive response 


(a) A read or read-exclusive request to a block in 
unowned state at the directory or a read 
request to a block in shared state. An exclusive 
response is sent even in the read case if the 
block is in unowned state at the directory so 
that it may be loaded in E rather than S state in 
the cache. 


1. Read/RdEx/Upgrade request 


2. NACK 


(c) Read/RdEx request to directory in busy 
state or upgrade request to directory in 
busy, unowned, or exclusive states. 


1. Write back 


2. Acknowledgment 


(e) Write-back request to directory in 
exclusive state. 


1: Read/RdEx request 2b: Intervention 


3a: Shared or exclusive response 


2a: Speculative 
reply 


(b) Read or RdEx to a block in the directory in 
exclusive state. The intervention may be of type 
shared or exclusive, respectively, with the latter 
causing invalidation as well. The revision message 
is a sharing write back or an ownership transfer. 


1: RdEx/Upgrade request 2b: Invalidation request 


2a: Exclusive 
reply or upgrade acknowledgment 


3a: Invalidation acknowledgment 


(d) RdEx or upgrade request to directory in 
shared state. 


1: Requesty 2b: Interventiony 


SPs SS 


- ~ = ~ 


3a: Response 


—-—--+-—-- 


2c: Speculative replyy 3b: Write-back 
acknowledgment 
(f) Write-back request to directory in busy state (the 
Y-subscripted transactions and dashed arcs are 
those for the other request that made the directory 
busy). 


FIGURE 8.16 Protocol actions in response to requests in the Origin multiprocessor. The case or 
cases under consideration appear below the diagram, indicating the type of request and the state of the 
directory entry when the request arrives at the home. The messages or types of transactions are listed 
next to each arc. Since the same diagram represents different combinations of request type and direc- 
tory state, different message types are listed on each arc. 


memory that it now has the only copy and should reply to subsequent requests since 
main memory will in any case send a speculative reply when needed. 


Handling Write Requests 


As we saw in Chapter 5, write misses that invoke the protocol may generate either 
read-exclusive requests, which request both data and ownership, or upgrade 
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requests that request only ownership since the requestor’s data is valid. In either 
case, the request goes to the home where the directory state is looked up to deter- 
mine what actions to take. If the state at the directory is anything but unowned (or 
busy, which NACKs the request), the copies in other caches must be invalidated. To 
preserve the ordering model, invalidations must be explicitly acknowledged. 

As in the read case, a strict request-response protocol, intervention forwarding, or 
reply forwarding can be used (see Exercise 8.4). Origin chooses reply forwarding to 
reduce latency: the home updates the directory state and sends the invalidations 
directly; it also includes the identity of the requestor in the invalidations so that they 
are acknowledged directly back to the requestor itself. The actual handling of the 
read-exclusive and upgrade requests depends on the state of the directory entry 
when the request arrives; that is, whether it is unowned, shared, exclusive, or busy. 


m Unowned. If the request is an upgrade, the state at the directory is expected to 
be shared. The state being unowned means that the block has been replaced 
from the requestor’s cache and the directory notified since it sent the upgrade 
request (this is possible since the Origin protocol does not assume point-to- 
point network order). An upgrade is no longer the appropriate request, so it is 
NACKed. The write operation will be retried, presumably as a read exclusive. 
If the request is a read exclusive, the directory state is changed to exclusive 
and the requestor’s presence bit is set. The home replies with the data from 
memory. 

ws Shared. The block must be invalidated in the caches that have copies. The Hub 
at the home first makes a list of sharers that are to be sent invalidations, using 
the presence vector. It then sets the directory state to exclusive and sets the 
presence bit for the requestor. This ensures that the next request for the block 
will be forwarded to the requestor. If the request was a read exclusive, the 
home next sends a response to the requestor (called an “exclusive reply with 
invalidations pending”) that also contains the number of sharers from whom 
to expect invalidation acknowledgments. If the request was an upgrade, the 
home sends an “upgrade acknowledgment with invalidations pending” to the 
requestor, which is similar but does not carry the data for the block. In either 
case, the home next sends invalidation requests to all the sharers, which in 
turn send acknowledgments to the requestor (not the home). The requestor 
waits for all acknowledgments to come in before it “closes” or completes the 
operation. If a new request for the block comes to the home in the meantime, 
it will see the directory state as exclusive and will be forwarded as an interven- 
tion to the current requestor. This current requestor will not handle the 
intervention immediately but will buffer it until it has received all acknowl- 
edgments for its own request and closed that operation. (Further, requests 
coming to the home in the meantime will find the block in busy-exclusive 
state, as discussed earlier.) 

m Exclusive. If the request is an upgrade, then an exclusive directory state means 
another write has beaten this request to the home. An upgrade is no longer the 
appropriate request and is NACKed. For a read-exclusive request, the follow- 
ing actions are taken. As with reads, the home sets the directory to a busy 
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state, sets the presence bit of the requestor, and sends a speculative reply to it. 
An invalidation request is sent to the owner, containing the identity of the 
write requestor (if the home is the owner, this is just an invalidation to the 
local cache and not a network transaction). If the owner has the block in dirty 
State, it sends a “transfer of ownership” revision message to the home (no 
data) and a reply with the data to the requestor. This reply overrides the spec- 
ulative reply that the requestor receives from the home. If the owner has the 
block in (clean) exclusive state, it relies on the speculative reply from the 
home and simply sends an acknowledgment to the requestor and a “transfer of 
ownership” revision message.to the home. 
@ Busy. The request is NACKed as in the read case and must try again. 


Handling Write-Back Requests and Replacements 


When a node replaces a block that is dirty in its cache, it generates a write-back 
request. This request carries data and is replied to with an acknowledgment by the 
home. The directory cannot be in unowned or shared state when a write-back 
request arrives because the write-back requestor has a dirty copy. (A read request 
cannot change the directory state to shared in between the generation of the write 
back and its arrival at the home since such a request would have been forwarded to 
the very node that is requesting the write back and the directory state would have 
been set to busy.) Let us see what happens when the write-back request reaches the 
home for the two possible directory states: exclusive and busy. 


m Exclusive. The directory state transitions from exclusive to unowned (since the 
only cached copy has been replaced from its cache), and an acknowledgment 
is returned. 

s Busy. This indicates an interesting race condition. The directory state can only 
be busy because an intervention for the block (due to a request from another 
node Y, say) has been forwarded to the very node X that is doing the write 
back. The intervention and write back have crossed each other in the intercon- 
nect. Now we are in a funny situation. The other operation from Y is already in 
progress and cannot be undone. We cannot let the write back be dropped, or 
we would lose the only valid copy of the block. Nor can we NACK the write 
back and retry it after the operation from Y completes, since then Ys cache will 
have a valid copy while a different dirty copy is being written back to memory 
from X‘°s cache! This protocol solves the problem by essentially combining the 
two operations, using the write back as the response to YS request (see 
Figure 8.16[f]). The write back that finds the directory state busy changes the 
state to either shared (if the state was busy-shared, i.e., the request from Y was 
for a read copy) or exclusive (if it was busy-exclusive). The data returned in 
the write back is then forwarded by the home to the requestor Y. This serves as 
the response to Y instead of the response it would have received directly from 
X if there were no write back. When X receives an intervention for the block 
due to Ys request, it simply ignores it (see Exercise 8.13). The directory also 
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sends a write-back acknowledgment to X. Node Ys operation is complete 
when it receives the response, and the write back is complete when X receives 
the write-back acknowledgment. We wil] see an exception to this treatment in 
a more complex case when we discuss the serialization of operations. In 
general, write backs introduce many subtle situations into directory-based 
coherence protocols. 


If the block being replaced from a cache is in shared state, the node may or may 
not choose to send a replacement hint message back to the home, asking the home 
to clear its presence bit in the directory. Replacement hints avoid the next useless 
invalidation to that block and can reduce the occurrence in limited-pointer directory 
representations, but they incur assist occupancy and do not reduce traffic. In fact, if 
the block is not written again by another node, then the replacement hint is a waste. 
The Origin protocol does not use a limited-pointer representation and does not use 
replacement hints. 

In all, the number of transaction types for coherent memory operations in the 
Origin protocol is 9 requests, 6 invalidations and interventions, and 39 responses. 
For noncoherent operations such as uncached memory operations, I/O operations, 
and special synchronization support, the number of transactions is 19 requests and 
14 replies (no invalidations or interventions since there is no coherent caching). 


Dealing with Correctness Issues 


So far, we have seen what happens at different nodes upon read and write misses and 
how some important race conditions are resolved. Let us now take a different cut 
through the Origin protocol, examining the specific solutions it adopts for the cor- 
rectness issues discussed in Section 8.4.2 and the features that the machine provides 
to deal with errors that may occur. 


Serialization to a Location for Coherence 


The entity designated to serialize cache misses from different processors is the 
home. As we have seen, serialization is provided not by buffering requests at the 
home until previous ones have completed or forwarding them to the owner node 
even when the directory is in a busy state but by NACKing requests from the home 
when the state is busy and causing them to be retried. Requests are forwarded only 
from stable directory states. Serialization is determined by the order in which the 
home accepts the requests—that is, satisfies them itself or forwards them—not the 
order in which they first arrive at the home. 

The general discussion of serialization techniques in Section 8.4.2 suggested that 
more was needed for serialization to a given location than simply a global serializing 
entity since the serializing entity does not have full knowledge of when transactions 
related to a given operation are completed at all the relevant nodes. With a suffi- 
ciently in-depth understanding of a protecol, we now examine some concrete exam- 


ples of this problem (Lenoski 1992) and-see how it might be addressed (see 
Examples 8.1 and 8.2). 
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EXAMPLE 8.1 Consider the following simple piece of code. 


Py P2 
FOG A: s(G.) wr A 
BARRIER BARRIER 
md. A. (135) 


The write of A may happen either before the first read of A or after it, but it 
should be serializable with respect to that first read. The second read of A should in 
any case return the value written by P2. However, it is quite possible for the effect 
of the write to get lost if we are not careful. Show how this might happen in a 
protocol like the Origin’s, and discuss possible solutions. 


Answer Figure 8.17 shows how the problem can occur, with the text in the figure 
explaining the transactions, the sequence of events, and the problem. There are 
two possible solutions. An unattractive one is to have read replies themselves be 
acknowledged explicitly and let the home go on to process the next request only 
after it receives this acknowledgment. This further violates the request-response 
nature of the protocol, causes buffering and potential deadlock problems, and 
leads to long delays. The more likely solution is to ensure that a node that has a re- 
quest outstanding for a block, such as P;, does not allow access by another request, 
such as the invalidation, to be applied to that block in its cache until its outstand- 
ing request completes. P,; may buffer the incoming invalidation request and apply 
it only after the read reply is received and completed. Or P; can apply the invalida- 
tion even before the read reply is received and then consider the reply invalid (a 
NACK) when it returns and retry the read. Origin uses the former solution whereas 
the latter is used in DASH. The order of P,’s (first) read with respect to P2’s write is 
different in the two machines, but both orders are valid. The buffering needed is 
small and does not cause deadlock problems. @ 


EXAMPLE 8.2 In addition to the requestor, the home too may have to disallow new 
operations from actually being applied to a block (or its directory state) before pre- 
vious ones have completed as far as it is concerned. Otherwise, directory informa- 
tion may be corrupted. Show an example illustrating this need and discuss 
solutions. 


Answer This example is more subtle and is shown in Figure 8.18. The node issuing 
the write request detects completion of the write (as far as its involvement is 
concerned) through acknowledgments before processing another request for the 
block. The problem is that the home does not wait for its involvement in the write 
operation—which includes waiting for the revision message and directory 
update—to complete before it allows another access (here the write back) to be 
applied to the block. The Origin protocol prevents this from happening by using its 
busy state: the directory will be in busy-exclusive state when the write back arrives 
before the revision message. When the directory detects that the write back is 
coming from the same node whose request put the directory into busy-exclusive 
state, the write back is NACKed and must be retried. (Recall from the discussion of 
handling write backs that the write back was treated differently if the request that 
set the state to busy came from a different node than from the one doing the write 
back; in that case, the write back was not NACKed but was sent on as the response 


to the requestor.) @ 
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1. P, sends read request to home node for A. 

2. P2 sends read-exclusive request to home (for the write 
of A). Home (serializer) won't process it until it is done 
with read from P,, which it receives first. 


3. In response to (1), home sends reply to P; (and sets 
Home directory presence bit). Home now thinks read is com- 
plete (there are no acknowledgments for a read reply). 
Unfortunately, the reply does not get to P; right away. 
° 2 4a. |n response to (2), home sends data reply to Pz corre- 
sponding to request 2. 
4b. In response to (2), home sends invalidation to P; it 
4b reaches P, before transaction 3 (no point-to-point order 
is assumed in Origin, and in general the invalidation is a 
request and 3 is a response, so they may travel on dif- 
ferent networks). 
5. P, receives and applies invalidation, sends acknowledg- 
ment to home. 
Finally, the read reply (3) reaches P, and overwrites the 
invalidated block. When P, reads A after the barrier, it 
reads this old value rather than seeing an invalid block 


and fetching the new value. The effect of the write by 
P> is lost as far as P; is concerned. 


FIGURE 8.17 Example illustrating the need for local serialization of operations at 
a requestor. The example shows how a write can be lost even though home thinks it is 
doing things in order. Transactions associated with the first read operation are shown with 
dotted lines, and those associated with the write operation are shown in solid lines. The 
three solid bars through a transaction indicate that it is delayed in the network. 


Initial condition: block is in dirty state in P;’s cache. 
1. Pz sends read-exclusive request to home. 


Bir 2. Home forwards request to P, (dirty node). 
3. P, sends data reply to P> (3a) and “ownership 
transfer” revision message to home to change 
owner to P> (3b). 


4. Pp», having received its reply, considers write com- 
plete. Proceeds, but incurs a replacement of the 
just dirtied block, causing it to be written back in 
transaction 4. 


This write back is received by the home before the 
3a ownership transfer revision message from P, (even 
: point-to-point network order wouldn't help), and the 
block is written into memory. Then when the revision 
message arrives at the home, the directory is made to 
point to P2 as having the dirty copy. But this is untrue, 
and our protocol is corrupted. 


1) 
om 
ay 


FIGURE 8.18 Example illustrating the need for local serialization of operations at 

a home node. The example shows how directory information can be corrupted if a home 

node does not wait for its involvement with a previous request to be over (e.g., a revision 

resaoe to be received from the owner node) before it allows a new access to the same 
Ock. 
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These examples illustrate the importance of another general requirement that 
nodes must locally fulfill for proper serialization, beyond the existence of a global 
serializing entity for a block: any node, not just the serializing entity, should not 
apply a transaction corresponding to a new memory operation to a block until a pre- 
viously outstanding memory operation on that block (that the node has begun to 
handle) is complete as far as that node’s involvement is concerned. 


Preserving the Memory Consistency Model 


3. 


The dynamically scheduled R10000 processor allows independent memory oper- 
ations to issue out of program order, allowing multiple operations to be outstanding 
at a time and achieving some overlap among them. However, it ensures that opera- 
tions complete in program order and, in fact, that writes leave the processor envi- 
ronment and become visible to the memory system in program order with respect to 
other operations, thus preserving sequential consistency (Chapter 11 discusses the 
necessary processor mechanisms further). The processor does not satisfy the suffi- 
cient conditions for sequential consistency spelled out in Chapter 5 in that it does 
not wait to issue the next operation until the previous one completes, but a system 
that uses this processor and provides atomicity satisfies the model itself? 

Since the processor guarantees visibility and completion in program order, the 
extended memory hierarchy can perform any reorderings to different locations that 
it desires without violating this property. The Origin protocol provides write atomic- 
ity as discussed earlier: a node does not allow any incoming accesses to a block for 
which invalidations are outstanding until the acknowledgments for those invalida- 
tions have returned (i.e., the write is committed). Nonetheless, one implementation 
consideration is important in maintaining SC that is due to the Origin protocol’s 
interactions with the processor. Recall from Figure 8.16(d) what happens on a write 
request (read exclusive or upgrade) to a block that is in shared state at the directory. 
The requestor receives two types of responses: an exclusive reply from the home, dis- 
cussed earlier, whose role is to indicate that the write has been serialized at memory 
with respect to other operations for the block and perhaps to return data; and invali- 
dation acknowledgments, indicating that the other copies have been invalidated and 
the write has completed. The microprocessor, however, expects only a single re- 
sponse to its write request, as in a uniprocessor system, so these different responses 
have to be dealt with by the requesting Hub. To ensure sequential consistency, the 
Hub must pass the response on to the processor—allowing it to declare completion 
of the write—only when both the exclusive reply and the invalidation acknowledg- 
ments have been received. It must not pass on the response simply when the exclu- 
sive reply has been received since that would allow the processor to complete later 
accesses to other locations even before all invalidations for this one have been 


This is true for accesses that are under the control of the coherence protocol. The processor also supports 
memory operations that are not visible to the coherence protocol, called noncoherent memory opera- 
tions, for which the system does not guarantee any ordering: it is the user’s responsibility to insert syn- 
chronization to preserve a desired ordering in these cases. 
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acknowledged, violating sequential consistency. We see in Section 9.1 that such vio- 
lations are useful when more relaxed memory consistency models than SC are used. 


Deadlock, Livelock, and Starvation 


The Origin uses finite input buffers and a protocol that is not strict request- 
response. As discussed in Section 8.4.2, to avoid deadlock, it uses the technique of 
reverting to a strict request-response protocol when it detects a high-contention 
situation that may cause deadlock. Since NACKs are not used to alleviate the con- 
tention, livelock is avoided in these situations too. The classic livelock problem due 
to multiple processors trying to write a block at the same time is avoided by using 
busy states and NACKs (recall that NACKs avoid rather than cause livelock in this 
case). The first of these requests to get to the home sets the state to busy and makes 
forward progress while others are NACKed and must retry. 

In general, the philosophy of the Origin protocol is twofold: (1) to be “memory- 
less,” that is, every node reacts to incoming events using only current local state and 
no history of previous events; and (2) not to allow an operation to hold globally 
shared resources while it is requesting other resources. The latter leads to the 
choices of NACKing rather than buffering for a busy resource and helps prevent 
deadlock. These decisions greatly simplify the hardware yet provide high perfor- 
mance in most cases. However, since NACKs are used rather than FIFO ordering, 
the problem of starvation still exists. This is addressed by associating a priority with 
a request, which is a function of the number of times the request has been 
NACKed.* 


Error Handling 


Despite a correct protocol, hardware and software errors can occur at run time. 
These can corrupt memory or write data to different locations than expected (e.g., if 
the address on which to perform a write becomes corrupted). The Origin system 
provides many standard mechanisms to handle hardware errors on components. All 
caches and memories are protected by error correction codes (ECCs), and all router 
and I/O links are protected by cyclic redundancy checks (CRCs) and a hardware 
link-level protocol that automatically detects and retries failures. In addition, the 
system provides mechanisms to contain failures within the part of the machine in 
which the program that caused the failure is running. Access protection rights are 


4. The priority mechanism works as follows. The directory entry for a block has a “current” priority associ- 
ated with it. Incoming transactions that will not cause the directory state to become busy are always ser- 
viced. Other transactions will potentially be serviced only if their priority is greater than or equal to the 
current directory priority. If such a transaction is NACKed (e.g., because the directory is in busy state 
when it arrives), the current priority of the directory is set to be equal to that of the NACKed request. 
This ensures that the directory will no longer service another request of lower priority until this one is 
serviced upon retry. To prevent a monotonic increase and “topping out” ofthe directory entry priority, it 
is reset to zero whenever a request of priority greater than or equal to it is serviced. 


8.5.3 
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provided on both memory and I/O devices, preventing unauthorized nodes from 
making modifications. These access rights allow the operating system to be struc- 
tured into cells or partitions, an organization called a cellular operating system. A cell 
is a number of nodes, configured at boot time. If an application runs within a cell, it 
may be disallowed from writing memory or I/O outside that cell. If the application 
fails and corrupts memory or I/O, it can only affect other applications or the system 
running within that cell and cannot harm code running in other cells. Thus, a cell is 
the unit of fault containment in the system. 


Details of Directory Structure 


While we have assumed a full bit vector directory organization so far for simplicity, 
the actual structure of the Origin directory entry is a little more complex for two rea- 
sons: first, to deal with the two processors per node and, second, to allow the direc- 
tory structure to scale to more than 64 nodes with a 64-bit entry. There are, in fact, 
three possible formats or interpretations of the directory bits. If a block is in an 
exclusive state (i.e., modified or exclusive) in a processor cache, then the rest of the 
directory entry is not a bit vector with one bit turned on but rather contains an 
explicit pointer to that specific processor (not node). This means that interventions 
forwarded from the home are targeted to a specific processor. Otherwise, for exam- 
ple, if the directory state is shared, the directory entry is interpreted as a bit vector. 
Bits in the bit vector correspond to nodes, so even though the two processor caches 
within a node are not kept coherent by the bus, the unit of visibility to the directory 
in this format is a node or Hub, not a processor. If an invalidation is sent to a Hub, 
unlike an intervention, it is broadcast to both processors in the node over the SysAD 
bus that connects the two processors and the Hub. There are two sizes for presence 
bit vectors: 16 bit and 64 bit (in the 16-bit case, the directory entry is stored in the 
same DRAM as the main memory whereas in the 64-bit case the rest of the bits are in 
an extended directory memory module that is looked up in parallel). The 16-bit vec- 
tor therefore supports up to 32 processors, and the 64-bit vector supports up to 128 
processors. 

For larger systems, the interpretation of the bits changes to the third format. In a 
p-node system, each bit now corresponds to a fixed set of p/64 nodes. The bit is set 
when any one (or more) of the nodes in the corresponding set has a copy of the 
block. If a bit is set when a write happens, then invalidations are sent to all the p/64 
nodes represented by that bit (and are then broadcast to both processors in each of 
those nodes). For example, with the maximum supported size of 1,024 processors 
(512 nodes), each bit corresponds to 8 nodes. This is called a coarse vector represen- 
tation, and we see it again when we discuss overflow strategies for directory repre- 
sentations as an advanced topic in Section 8.10. In fact, the system dynamically 
chooses between the bit vector and coarse vector representation on a large machine: 
if all the nodes sharing the block are within the same 64-node octant of the machine, 
a bit vector representation is used; otherwise, a coarse vector is used. 
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8.5.4 


Protocol Extensions 


In addition to the protocol optimizations discussed earlier, the Origin protocol pro- 
vides some extensions to support special operations and activities that interact with 
the protocol. These include input/output and DMA operations, page migration, and 
synchronization. 


Support for Input/Output and DMA Operations 


To support memory reads by a DMA device, the protocol provides “uncached read- 
shared” requests. Such a request returns to the DMA device a snapshot of a coherent 
copy of the data, but that copy is then no longer kept coherent by the protocol. The 
request is used primarily by the I/O system and the block transfer engine provided in 
the Hub and as such is intended for use by the operating system. For writes to mem- 
ory from a DMA device, the protocol provides “write invalidate” requests. A write 
invalidate simply blasts the new value of a word into memory, overwriting the previ- 
ous value. It also invalidates all existing cached copies of the block in the system, 
thus returning the directory entry to unowned state. From a protocol perspective, it 
behaves much like a read-exclusive request, except that it modifies the block in 
memory and leaves the directory in unowned state. 


Support for Automatic Page Migration 


As we discussed in Chapter 3, on a machine with physically distributed memory it is 
often important to allocate data appropriately across physical memories so that most 
capacity, conflict, and cold misses are satisfied locally. On CC-NUMA machines like 
the Origin, data is allocated in memory at the granularity of a page (16 KB, in this 
case). Despite the very aggressive communication architecture in the Origin, the 
latency of an access satisfied by remote memory is at least 2-3 times that of a local 
access even without contention. The appropriate distribution of pages among mem- 
ories might change dynamically at run time, either because a parallel program’s 
access patterns change or because the operating system decides to migrate an appli- 
cation process from one processor to another for better resource management across 
multiprogrammed applications. It is therefore useful for the system to detect the 
need for moving pages at run time and migrate them automatically to where they are 
needed. 

For every page in main memory, Origin provides an array of miss counters, one 
per node, to help determine when most of the misses to a page are coming from a 
nonlocal processor so that the page should be migrated. The miss counters are 
stored in directory memory at the home. When a request comes in for a page, the 
miss counter for that node is incremented and compared with the miss counter for 
the home node. If it exceeds the latter by more than a threshold, then the page can 
be migrated to that remote node. (Sixty-four counters are provided per page, and in 
a system with more than 64 nodes, 8 nodes share a counter.) Page migration is typi- 
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cally very expensive, which often annuls the advantage of doing the migration. The 
major reason for the high cost is not so much moving the page (which with the 
block transfer engine in the Hub takes about 25-30 us for a 16-KB page) as changing 
the virtual-to-physical mappings in the TLBs of all processors that have referenced 
the page. Migrating a page keeps the virtual address the same but changes the physi- 
cal address, so the old mappings in the page tables of processes are now invalid. As 
page table entries are changed, it is important that the cached versions of those 
entries in the TLBs of processors be invalidated (much like TLB shootdown dis- 
cussed in Chapter 6). In fact, all processors must be sent a TLB invalidation message 
since we don’t know which ones have a mapping for the page cached in their TLB. 
The processors are interrupted, and the invalidating processor has to wait for the last 
among them to respond before it can update the page table entry and continue. This 
process typically takes over 100 Us, in addition to the cost to move the page itself. 

To reduce this cost, Origin uses a distributed, lazy TLB invalidation mechanism 
supported by its seventh directory state, the poisoned state. The idea is not to inval- 
idate TLB entries when the page is moved but rather to invalidate a processor's TLB 
entry only when that processor next references the page. Not only is the time to 
invalidate all TLBs removed from the critical path of the processor that manages the 
migration, but TLB entries end up being invalidated for only those processors that 
subsequently reference the page. Let’s see how this works. To migrate a page, a block 
transfer engine reads all cache blocks from the source page location using special 
“uncached read-exclusive” requests. This request type returns the latest coherent 
copy of the data and invalidates any existing cached copies (like a regular read- 
exclusive request), but it also causes the destination main memory to be updated 
with the latest version of the block and puts the directory in the poisoned state. The 
migration itself takes only the time to do this block transfer. When a processor next 
tries to access a block from the old physical page, using its stale TLB entry, it will 
miss in the cache and will find the block in poisoned state at the directory. At that 
time, the poisoned state will cause the requesting processor to see a bus error. The 
special OS handler for this bus error invalidates the processor's TLB entry so that it 
will obtain the new mapping from the page table when it retries the access. Of 
course, the old physical page must be reclaimed by the system at some point to 
avoid wasting storage. Once the block transfer has completed, the OS invalidates 
one TLB entry per time quantum of the OS scheduler so that after some fixed 
amount of time the old page can be moved on to the free list. 


Support for Synchronization 


Origin provides two types of support for synchronization. First, the load-locked 
store-conditional (LL-SC) instructions of the R10000 processor are available to com- 
pose synchronization operations, as we saw in the previous chapters. Second, for sit- 
uations in which many processors contend to update a location, such as a global 
counter or a barrier, uncached fetch&op primitives are provided. These fetch&rop 
operations are performed at the main memory; the block is not replicated in the 
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caches, so successive nodes trying to update the location do not have to retrieve it 
from the previous writer's cache. The cacheable LL-SC is better when the same node 
tends to repeatedly access the shared (synchronization) variable, and the uncached 
fetch&xop is better when different nodes tend to update in an interleaved or con- 
tended way. Producer-consumer communication of event synchronization can also 
be aided by uncached write and read operations since at most two network transac- 
tions are needed instead of four and since the producer and consumer transactions 
may even overlap on their way to the home node. However, spinning on a remote 
uncached location may cause a lot of traffic. 


8.5.5: Overview of the Origin2000 Hardware 


The preceding protocol discussion has provided us with a fairly complete picture of 
how a flat, memory-based directory protocol is implemented out of network trans- 
actions and state transitions, just as a bus-based protocol was implemented out of 
bus transactions and state transitions. Let us now turn our attention to the actual 
hardware of the Origin2000 machine that implements this protocol. This subsection 
provides an overview of the system hardware organization and is followed by a 
deeper examination of how the Hub controller is actually implemented (in Section 
8.5.6). Finally, the performance of the machine is discussed in Section 8.5.7. (Read- 
ers interested in only the protocol can skip the rest of this section without loss of 
continuity. ) 

In addition to the two MIPS R10000 processors connected by a system bus, each 
node of the Origin2000 contains a fraction of the main memory on the machine 
(1-4 GB per node), the Hub (which is the combined communication/coherence 
controller and network interface), and an I/O interface called the Xbow. All compo- 
nents but the Xbow are on a single 16" x 11" printed circuit board. Each processor 
in a node has its own separate L, and L) caches, with the Lj cache configurable from 
1 to 4 MB with a cache block size of 128 bytes and two-way set associativity. There is 
one directory entry per main memory block. Memory is interleaved from 4 ways to 
32 ways, depending on the number of modules plugged in (4-way interleaving at 
4-KB granularity within a module and up to 32-way at 512-MB granularity across 
modules). The system has up to 512 such nodes, that is, up to 1,024 processors. 
With a 195-MHz R10000 processor, the peak performance per processor is 390 
MFLOPS or 780 MIPS (four instructions per cycle), leading to an aggregate peak 
performance of almost 500 GFLOPS in a maximally sized machine. The peak band- 
width of the SysAD bus that connects the two processors is 780 MB/s, as is that of 
the Hub’s connection to memory. Memory bandwidth itself for data is about 670 MB/s. 
The Hub connections to the off-board network router chip and Xbow I/O interface 
are 1.56 GB/s each, using the same link technology. A detailed picture of the node 
board is shown in Figure 8.19. 

The Hub chip is the heart of the machirie. It sits on the system bus of the node 
and connects the processors, local memory, network, and Xbow, which communi- 
cate with one another through it. All cache misses, whether to local or remote mem- 
ory, go through the Hub (which impléments the coherence protocol), as do all 
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FIGURE 8.19 A node board on the Origin multiprocessor. “L, $” stands for second- 
ary cache chips and “B ctrl” for memory bank controller. 


uncached operations. It is a highly integrated, 500-K gate standard-cell design in 
0.5-. CMOS technology. It contains outstanding transaction buffers for each of its 
two processors (each processor itself allows four outstanding requests), a pair of 
block transfer engines that support block memory copy and fill operations at full 
system bus bandwidth, and interfaces for the network, the SysAD bus, the memory/ 
directory, and the I/O subsystem. The Hub also implements the at-memory, un- 
cached fetch&op instructions and page migration support discussed earlier. 

The interconnection network has a hypercube topology for machines with up to 
64 processors but a different topology, called a fat cube, beyond that. (This topology 
is discussed in Chapter 10.) Each router supports six links. The network links have 
high bandwidth (1.56 GB/s total per link in the two directions) and low latency (41 
ns pin-to-pin through a router) and can use flexible cabling up to three feet long for 
the links. Each link supports four virtual channels. Virtual channels are described in 
Chapter 10; for now, we can think of the machine as having four distinct networks 
such that each has about one-fourth of the physical link bandwidth. One of these 
virtual channels is reserved for request network transactions, one for responses. Two 
can be used for congestion relief and high-priority transactions, thereby violating 
point-to-point order, or can be reserved for I/O as is usually done. 

The Xbow chip connects the Hub to other I/O interfaces. It is itself implemented 
as a crossbar with eight ports. Typically, two nodes (Hubs) might be connected to 
one Xbow and, through it, to six external I/O cards as shown in Figure 8.20. The 
Xbow is quite similar to the router chip (called SPIDER) but with simpler buffering 
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FIGURE 8.20 Typical Origin !/O configuration shared by two nodes. High-performance graphics 
devices connect directly to the Xbow, while other I/O devices connect to I/O buses that are linked to the 
Xbow through bridges. 


8.5.6 


and arbitration that allow eight ports to fit on the chip rather than six. The arbiter 
also supports the reservation of bandwidth for certain devices to support real-time 
needs like video I/O. High-performance I/O cards like graphics connect directly to 
the Xbow ports, but most other ports are connected through a bridgeand an I/O bus 
that allows multiple cards to plug into it. Any processor can reference any physical 
I/O device in the machine, either through uncached references to a special /O 
address space or through coherent DMA operations. An I/O device, too, can transfer 
data to and from any memory in the system, not just the memory on the node to 
which it is directly connected through the Xbow, thus taking advantage of the shared 
address space. Communication between the processor and the appropriate Xbow is 
handled transparently by the Hubs and network routers. Thus, like memory, I/O is 
physically distributed but globally accessible, so locality in I/O distribution is also a 
performance rather than correctness issue. 


Hub Implementation 


The communication assist—the Hub—must have certain basic abilities to imple- 
ment the coherence protocol. It must be able to observe all cache misses, synchro- 
nization events, and uncached operations; keep track of outgoing requests while 
moving on to handle other outgoing and incoming transactions; guarantee the sink- 
ing of responses coming in from the network; invalidate cache blocks; and intervene 
in the caches to retrieve data. It must also coordinate the activities and dependences 
of all the different types of transactions that flow through it from different com- 
ponents and implement the necessary pathways and control. The design of such 
controllers is, therefore, challenging. This subsection briefly describes the major 
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components of the Hub controller used in the Origin2000 and points out some of its 
salient features used to implement the coherence protocol. Further details of the 
actual data and control pathways through the Hub, as well as the mechanisms used 
to actually control the interactions among messages, are also useful for under- 
standing how scalable cache coherence is implemented and can be read elsewhere 
(Singh 1997). 

_ The Hub is divided into four major interfaces, one for each type of external entity 
that it connects together: the processor interface or PI, the memory/directory inter- 
face or MI, the network interface or NI, and the I/O interface or II (see Figure 8.21). 
These interfaces communicate with one another through an on-chip crossbar switch. 
Each interface is divided into a few major structures, including FIFO queues to buffer 
messages to/from other interfaces and to/from external entities. A key property of the 
design is for each interface to shield its external entity from the details of other inter- 
faces and entities (and vice versa). For example, the PI hides the processors from the 
rest of the world, so any other interface must only know the behavior of the PI and 
not of the processors and SysAD bus themselves. Let us discuss the structures of the 
PI, MI, and NI briefly, as well as some examples of the shielding provided by the 
interfaces. 


The Processor Interface (PI) 


The PI has the most complex control mechanisms among the interfaces since it 
keeps track of outstanding protocol requests and responses and must match them. 
The PI interfaces with the memory (SysAD) buses of the two R10000 processors on 
one side and with incoming and outgoing FIFO queues connecting it to each of the 
other Hub interfaces on the other side (Figure 8.21). Each physical FIFO is logically 
separated into independent request and response “virtual FIFOs” by providing sepa- 
rate logic and staging buffers. In addition, the PI itself contains three pairs of coher- 
ence control buffers that keep track of outstanding transactions, control the flow of 
messages through the PI, and implement the interactions among messages dictated 
by the protocol. These buffers do not, however, hold the messages themselves. There 
are two read request buffers (RRBs) that track outstanding read requests from each 
processor, two write request buffers (WRBs) that track outstanding write requests, 
and two intervention request buffers (IRBs) that track incoming invalidation and 
intervention requests. Access to the three sets of buffers is through a single bus, so 
all messages contend for access to them. 

A message that is recorded in one type of buffer may also need to look up another 
type to check for conflicting accesses or interventions to the same address from the 
processor. For example, an outgoing read request performs an associative lookup in 
the WRB to see if a write back to the same address is pending as well. If there is a 
conflicting WRB entry, a read request is not placed in the PI's outgoing request FIFO; 
rather, a bit is set in the RRB entry to indicate that when the WRB entry is freed, the 
read request should be reissued (i.e., when the write back is acknowledged or is can- 
celed by an incoming invalidation as per the protocol). Buffers are also looked up to 
close an outstanding PI transaction in them when a completion response comes in 
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FIGURE 8.21 Layout of the Hub chip. The crossbar at the center connects the buffers 
of the four different interfaces. Clockwise from the bottom left, the BTEs are the block 
transfer engines. The top left corner is the I/O interface or Il (the SSD and SSR translate sig- 
nals to and from the V/O ports). Next is the network interface (NI), including the routing 
tables. The bottom right is the memory/directory interface (MI), and at the bottom is the 
processor interface (Pl) with its request tracking buffers. 


from either the processors in the node or from another interface. Since the order of 
transactions closing is not deterministic, a new transaction must go into any avail- 
able slot, so these tracking buffers are implemented as fully associative rather than 
FIFO buffers (the queues that hold the actual messages are FIFO). The buffer look- 
ups determine whether the PI should issue a request to either a processor or the 
other interfaces. 
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The PI is a good example of the shielding provided by interfaces. If the processor 
(or cache) provides data as a reply to an incoming intervention, it is the logic in the 
PI's outgoing FIFO that expands the reply into the two responses required by the pro- 
tocol, one to the home as a sharing write-back revision message and one to the 
requestor. The processor itself does not have to be modified to generate two replies. 
Another example is in the mechanisms used to keep track of and match incoming 
and outgoing requests and responses. All requests passing through the PI in either di- 
rection are given request numbers, and responses carry these request numbers as 
well. However, the processor itself does not know about request numbers, and it is 
the PI's job to ensure that when it passes on incoming requests (interventions or 
invalidations) to the processor, it can match the processor’ responses to the out- 
standing interventions/invalidations without the processor having to deal with 
request numbers. 


The Memory/Directory Interface (MI) 


The MI also has FIFOs between it and the Hub crossbar. The FIFO from the Hub 
crossbar to the MI separates headers from data so that the header of the next 
message can be examined by the directory while the current one is being serviced; 
this allows writes to be pipelined and performed at peak memory bandwidth. The 
MI also contains a directory interface, a memory interface, and a controller. The 
directory interface contains the logic and tables that determine what protocol 
actions to take and hence implement the coherence protocol. It also contains the 
logic that generates outgoing message headers, while the memory interface contains 
the logic that generates outgoing message data. Both the memory and directory 
RAMS have their own address and data buses. Some messages, like revision mes- 
sages coming to the home, may not access the memory but only the directory. 

On a read request, the read is issued to memory at the home speculatively, simul- 
taneously with starting the directory operation. The directory state is available a 
cycle before the memory data, and the controller uses this (plus the message type 
and initiator) to look up the directory protocol table. This hardwired table directs 
the controller to the action to be taken and the message to send. The directory block 
sends the latter information to the memory interface, where the message headers are 
assembled and inserted into the outgoing FIFO together with the data returning 
from memory. The directory lookup itself is a read-modify-write operation. For this, 
the MI provides support for partial writes of memory blocks and a one-entry merge 
buffer to hold the bytes from the time they are read from memory to the time they 
are written back. Finally, to speed up the at-memory fetch@op accesses provided for 
synchronization, the MI contains a four-entry LRU fetch&op cache to hold the data 
for recent fetch@op variables and, hence, to avoid a memory or directory access. 
This reduces the best-case serialization time at memory for a fetch&op to 41 ns, 
about four 100-MHz Hub cycles. 
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The Network Interface (NI) 


The NI interfaces the Hub crossbar to the network router for that node. The router 
and the Hub internals use different data transport formats, protocols, and speeds 
(100 MHz in the Hub versus 400 MHz in the router), so one major function of the 
NI is to translate between-the two. Toward the router side, the NI implements a flow 
control mechanism to avoid network congestion (Singh 1997). The FIFOs between 
the NI and the network also implement separate virtual FIFOs for requests and 
responses, thus implementing separate virtual networks. The outgoing FIFO also 
has an invalidation destination generator that takes the bit vector of nodes to be 
invalidated and generates individual messages for them, a routing table that prede- 
termines the routing decisions based on source and destination nodes, and virtual 
channel selection logic. 


Performance Characteristics 


The peak hardware bandwidths of the Origin2000 system were stated earlier: 780- 
MB/s SysAD bus, 670-MB/s local memory, and 780-MB/s node-to-network each way. 
The occupancy of the Hub at the home for a transaction on a cache block is about 20 
Hub cycles (about 40 processor cycles), though it varies between 18 and 30 Hub 
cycles depending on whether successive directory pages accessed are in the same 
bank of the directory RAM and on the exact pattern of successive transactions. The 
latencies of memory operations depend on many factors, such as the type of opera- 
tion, whether the home is local or not, where and in what state the data is currently 
cached, and how much contention there is for resources along the way. The latencies 
can be measured using microbenchmarks. Let us examine microbenchmark results 
for latency and bandwidth first, followed by the performance and scaling of our six 
parallel applications. 


Characterization with Microbenchmarks 


Unlike the MIPS R4400 processor used in the SGI Challenge, the Origin’s MIPS 
R10000 processor is dynamically scheduled and does not stall on a read miss. This 
makes it more difficult to measure read latency, raising an interesting methodologi- 
cal issue. We cannot, for example, measure the unloaded latency of a read miss by 
simply executing the microbenchmark from Chapter 4 that reads the elements of an 
array with stride greater than the cache block size. Since the misses are to different 
locations, subsequent misses will simply be overlapped with one another and the 
processor will not see their full latency. Instead, this microbenchmark will give us a 
measure of the throughput that the system can provide on successive read misses 
issued from a processor. The throughput is the inverse of the latency remaining after 
overlap, which we can call the pipelined latency, 

To measure the full latency, we need to ensure that subsequent operations are 
dependent on each other. To do this, we can use a microbenchmark that chases 
pointers down a linked list: the address for the next read is not available to the pro- 
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loaded Latencies for Different System Sizes 


_ Back-to-Back ‘True Unloaded 


ee (ns) __ Latency (ns) - 
L, cache 0 SMe) 5.5 
L> cache 0) 56.9 56.9 
Local memory 0 472 329 
4P remote memory 1 690 564 
8P remote memory 2 890 759 
16P remote memory 3 991 862 


SSS 
The first column shows where in the extended memory hierarchy the misses are satisfied. 
For the 8P case, for example, the misses are satisfied in the node furthest away from the 
requestor in a system of 8 processors. Given the Origin2000 topology, this means travers- 
ing through two network routers in this case. 


cessor until the previous read (of the pointer) completes, so the reads cannot be 
overlapped. However, it turns out this is a little pessimistic in determining the 
unloaded read latency. The reason is that the processor implements critical word 
restart; that is, it can use the value returned by a read as soon as that word is 
returned to the processor, without waiting for the rest of the cache block to be 
loaded in the caches. With the pointer-chasing microbenchmark, the next read will 
be issued before the previous block has been loaded and will contend for cache 
access with the loading of the rest of that block. The latency obtained from this 
microbenchmark, which includes this contention, can be called back-to-back latency 
(one read miss issued just as the previous one completes). Avoiding this contention 
between successive accesses requires that we put some computation between the 
read misses; the computation should depend on the data being read, so it cannot 
execute in parallel with the read miss, but should not access the cache between two 
misses. The goal is to have this computation overlap the time it takes for the rest of 
the cache block to load into the caches after a read miss so that the next read miss 
will not have to stall on cache access. The time for this overlap computation must, of 
course, be subtracted from the elapsed time of the microbenchmark to measure the 
true unloaded read-miss latency, assuming critical word restart. We can call this the 
true unloaded latency. Table 8.1 shows the back-to-back and true unloaded latencies 
measured on the Origin2000. Only one processor executes the microbenchmark, 
but the data that is accessed is distributed among the memories of different numbers 
of processors. The back-to-back latency is usually about 13 SysAD bus cycles (133 
ns) longer because the Ly cache block size (128 B) is 12 double words longer than 
the L, cache block size (32 B) and there is one cycle for bus turnaround. 

Table 8.2 lists the back-to-back latencies for different initial states of the block 
being referenced (Hristea, Lenoski, and Keen 1997). Recall that the owner node is 
the home node when the block is in unowned or shared state at the directory and is 
the node that has a cached copy when the block is in exclusive state. The true 
unloaded latency for the case where both the home and the owner are the local node 
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Table 8.2 Back-to-Back Latencies (in ns) for Different Initial States of the Block 
EEE 


State of Block 
Home Owner Unowned _—_ Clean-Exclusive Modified 
Local Local 472 # 707 1,036 
Remote Local 704 930 12792 
Local Remote 472 930 1,159 
Remote Remote 704 O17 1,097 


eS 
The first column indicates whether the home of the block is local or not, the second indi- 
cates whether the current owner is local or not, and the last three columns give the laten- 
cies for the block being in different states. Of course, the owner node should be ignored 
for the unowned state. 


(i.e., if the block is owned by main memory, the other processor in the same node) is 
338 ns for the unowned state, 656 ns for the clean-exclusive state, and 892 ns for the 
modified state. Note that no contention is encountered with operations from other 
processors in this microbenchmark; latencies under real workloads will be larger. 


Application Speedups 


Figure 8.22 shows the speedups for the six parallel applications on a 32-processor 
Origin2000, using two problem sizes for each application. We see that most of the 
applications speed up well, especially once the problem size is large enough. The 
dependence on problem size is particularly stark in applications like Ocean and Ray- 
trace. The exceptions to good speedup at this scale are Radiosity and, most notably, 
Radix. In the case of Radiosity, even the larger problem is relatively small for a 
machine of this size and power. We can expect to see better speedups for larger 
scenes. For Radix, the problem is the highly scattered, bursty pattern of writes in the 
permutation phase. These writes are mostly to locations that are allocated remotely, 
and the flood of requests to and from the directories, invalidations, acknowledg- 
ments, and replies that they generate causes tremendous contention and hot spot- 
ting at Hubs and memories. Running larger problems doesn’t alleviate the situation 
since there is no other computation than the data permutation during this phase, 
and the communication-to-computation ratio is essentially independent of problem 
size; in fact, the situation worsens once a processor's partition of the keys does not fit 
in its cache, at which point frequent write-back transactions are also thrown into the 
mix. For applications like Radix (and an FFT, not shown) that exhibit all-to-all 
bursty communication, the fact that two processors share a Hub and two Hubs share 
a router also causes contention at these resources, despite their high peak band- 
widths Jiang and Singh 1998). For these applications, the machine would perform 
better if it had only a single processor per Hub and per router. However, the sharing 
of resources does reduce cost and does not get in the way of the other applications. 
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FIGURE 8.22 Speedups for the parallel applications on the Origin2000. Two problem sizes are 
shown for each application. The Radix sorting program does not scale well, and the Radiosity applica- 
tion Is limited by the available input problem sizes. The other applications speed up quite well when rea- 
sonably large problem sizes are used. 


Breakdowns of execution time into components on a per-processor basis on this 
machine were shown in Chapters 3 and 4, giving us a good idea of where time is 
spent. 


Scaling 


Figure 8.23 shows the speedups under different scaling models for the Barnes-Hut 
galaxy simulation on the Origin2000. The results are quite similar to those on the 
SGI Challenge in Chapter 6—although extended to more processors—and the anal- 
ysis there largely applies. For applications like Ocean (not shown), in which an im- 
portant working set is proportional to the data set size per processor, machines like 
the Origin2000 display an interesting effect in comparing scaling models when we 
start from a problem size where the working set does not fit in the cache on a uni- 
processor. Under PC and TC scaling, the data set size per processor diminishes with 
an increasing number-of processors. Thus, although the communication-to- 
computation ratio increases, we observe superlinear speedups once the working set 
starts to fit in the cache (since the performance within each node becomes much 
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FIGURE 8.23 Scaling of speedups and number of bodies simulated under different scaling 
models for the Barnes-Hut galaxy simulation on the Origin2000. As with the results for bus-based 
machines in Chapter 6, the speedups are very good under all scaling models, and the number of bodies 
that can be simulated grows much more slowly under realistic TC scaling than under MC or naive TC 
scaling. 


better when the working set fits in the cache). Under MC scaling, the communication- 
to-computation ratio does not change, but neither does the working set size per pro- 
cessor. As a result, although the demands on the communication architecture scale 
more favorably under MC scaling than under TC or PC scaling (the capacity misses 
due to the working sets are almost entirely local), speedups are not so good because 
the beneficial effect on node performance of the working set suddenly fitting in the 
cache is no longer observed. Also, even local capacity misses occupy the Hub and 
memory, contributing to contention. 

8.6 CACHE-BASED DIRECTORY PROTOCOLS: 

THE SEQUENT NUMA-Q 


The flat, cache-based directory protocol described in our second case study is the 
IEEE standard Scalable Coherent Interface (SCI) protocol (Gustavson 1992). As a 
case study of this protocol, we examine the NUMA-Q machine from Sequent Com- 
puter Systems, Inc., a machine targeted toward commercial workloads such as data- 
bases and transaction processing (Lovett and Clapp 1996). This machine relies 
heavily on third-party commodity hardware, using stock Intel SMPs as the process- 
ing nodes, stock I/O links, and the DataPump network interface from Vitesse Semi- 
conductor Corporation to move data between the node and the network. The only 
customization is in the 1Q-Link board used to implement the SCI directory protocol. 
A similar directory protocol is also used (with much more customization) in the 
Convex Exemplar series of machines (Convex Computer Corporation 1993; Thek- 
kath et al. 1997), which, like the SGI Origin, is targeted more toward scientific 
computing. 
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FIGURE 8.24 Block diagram of the Sequent NUMA-Q multiprocessor. The diagram shows the 
high-level organization of the machine, both across nodes and within a node. The photograph shows 
an IQ-Link board. Source: Photo courtesy of Sequent Computer Systems, Inc. 


NUMA-Q is a collection of homogeneous processing nodes interconnected by 
high-speed links in a ring configuration (Figure 8.24). Each processing node is an 
inexpensive Intel quad bus-based multiprocessor with four Intel Pentium Pro micro- 
processors, which illustrates the use of high-volume SMPs as building blocks for 
larger systems. Systems from Data General (Clark and Alnes 1996) and from HAL 
Computer Systems (Weber et al. 1997) also use Pentium Pro quads as their process- 
ing nodes, the former also using an SCI protocol similar to NUMA-Q across quads 
and the latter using a memory-based protocol inspired by the Stanford DASH proto- 
col. (In the Convex Exemplar series, the individual nodes connected by the SCI pro- 
tocol are not bus based but are small directory-based multiprocessors kept internally 
coherent by a different directory protocol.) We described the quad SMP node in 
Chapter 1 (see Figure 1.17) and so do not discuss it further. 

The IQ-Link board in each quad plugs into the quad memory bus and takes the 
place of the Hub in the SGI Origin. In addition to the directory logic and storage and 
the datapath between the quad bus and the network, it also contains a large (ex- 
pandable) 32-MB, four-way set-associative remote access cache for blocks that are 
fetched to the node from remote memory. This remote access cache, hereafter called 
the remote cache, represents the quad to the cross-node SCI directory protocol. It is 
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the only cache in the quad that is visible to that protocol; the individual processor 
caches are kept coherent with the remote cache through the snooping bus protocol 
within the quad. The directory protocol is for the most part oblivious to how many 
processors there are within a node and ever to the bus protocol itself. Inclusion is 
preserved between the remote cache and the processor caches within the node, so if 
a block is replaced from the remote cache it is invalidated in the processor caches, 
and if a block is placed in modified state in a processor cache then the state in the re- 
mote cache reflects this. The cache block size of the remote cache is 64 bytes, which 
is therefore the granularity of both communication and coherence across quads. 


Cache Coherence Protocol 


While two interacting coherence protocols are used in the Sequent NUMA-Q 
machine, this section focuses on the SCI directory protocol across remote caches 
and ignores the multiprocessor nature of the quad nodes. Interactions with the 
snooping MESI protocol within the quads are discussed in Section 8.6.5. 


Directory Structure 


The directory structure of SCI is the flat, cache-based distributed doubly linked-list 
scheme that was described in Section 8.2.3 and illustrated in Figure 8.8. There is a 
linked list of sharers per block, and the pointer to the head of this list is stored with 
the main memory that is the home of the corresponding memory block. An entry in 
the list corresponds to a remote cache in a quad. The remote cache is stored in 
synchronous DRAM memory in the IQ-Link board of that quad, together with the 
forward and backward pointers for the list. Figure 8.25 shows a simplified represen- 
tation of a list. The first element (node) is called the head of the list and the last 
node the tail. The head node has both read and write permission on its cached block 
whereas the other nodes have only read permission (except in a special-case exten- 
sion, called pairwise sharing, that we discuss briefly in Section 8.6.3). The pointer in 
a node that points to its neighbor in the direction toward the tail of the list is called 
the forward or downstream pointer, and the other is called the backward or 
upstream pointer. Let us see how the cross-node SCI coherence protocol uses this 
directory representation. 


States 


Since processor caches are not visible to the directory protocol, and since a block 
never enters the remote cache at its home node, unlike in the Origin, the directory 
protocol in the NUMA-Q does not keep track of cached copies at the home. Keeping 
the copy in the home memory coherent with these cached copies is the job of the 
bus protocol. A block in main memory can be in one of three directory states whose 
names are defined by the SCI protocol as follows. The states are similar to but not 
the same as the directory states in the Origin protocol. 
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FIGURE 8.25 An SCI sharing list. Each element of the list in NUMA-Q is a multiproces- 
sor node, represented by its remote cache. 


= Home: No remote cache (quad) in the system contains a copy of the block (of 
course, a processor cache in the home quad itself may have a copy since this is 
not visible to the SCI coherence protocol but is managed by the bus protocol 
within the quad). This is like the unowned directory state in the Origin. 

m Fresh: One or more remote caches may have a read-only copy, and the copy in 
memory is valid. This is like the shared state in the Origin. 

m Gone: Another remote cache contains a writable (exclusive or dirty) copy. No 
valid copy exists on the local node. This is like the exclusive directory state in 
the Origin. 


Consider the cache states for blocks in a remote cache. While the processor 
caches within a quad use the standard MESI stable states, the SCI scheme that gov- 
erns the remote caches has a large number of possible cache states. In fact, 7 bits are 
used to represent the state of a block in a remote cache, and the standard describes 
29 stable states and many pending (busy) or transient states. Each stable state can be 
thought of as having two parts, which is reflected in the naming structure of the 
states. The first part describes where that cache entry is located in the sharing list for 
that block. This may be ONLY (for a single-node list), HEAD, TAIL, or MID (which 
means neither the head nor the tail of a multiple-node list). The second part 
describes the actual state of the cached block. This includes states like dirty (modi- 
fied and writable); clean (unmodified, same contents as memory, but writable, like 
the exclusive state in MESI); fresh (data may be read but may not be written until 
memory is informed); copy (unmodified and readable); and several others. A full 
description can be found in the SCI standards document (IEEE Computer Society 
1993). We shall encounter some of these states (such as HEAD-DIRTY, TAIL- 
CLEAN, etc.) as we go along. 

The SCI standard defines three primitive operations that can be performed on a 
distributed sharing list. Memory operations such as read misses, write misses, write 
backs, and replacements are implemented using these three primitive operations: 


1. List construction: adding a new node (sharer) to the head of a sharing list. 

2. Rollout: removing a node from a list, which requires that a node communicate 
with its upstream and downstream neighbors, informing them of their new 
neighbors so they can update their pointers. 

3. Purging (invalidation): the node at the head may purge or invalidate all other 
nodes, thus resulting in a single-element list. Only the head node of a list can 
issue a purge. 
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The SCI standard also describes three levels of increasingly sophisticated SCI pro- 
tocols. The minimal protocol does not permit even read sharing; that is, only one 
node at a time can have a cached copy of a block. The typical protocol is what most 
systems are expected to implement. It has proyisions for read sharing (multiple cop- 
ies), efficient access to data that is in FRESH state in memory, as well as options for 
efficient DMA transfers and robust recovery from errors. Finally, the full protocol 
implements all of the options defined by the standard, including optimizations for 
pairwise sharing between only two nodes and queue-on-lock-bit (QOLB) synchroni- 
zation (to be discussed later). The NUMA-Q system implements the typical proto- 
col, and this is the one we discuss. Let us see how different types of memory 
operations—read misses, write misses, and replacements (including write backs)— 
are handled. In each case, the identity of the home node is first determined from the 
address of the block. 


Handling Read Requests 


Suppose the read request needs to be propagated off quad. We can think of this 
node’s remote cache as the requesting cache as far as the SCI protocol is concerned. 
The requesting cache first allocates an entry for the block if necessary and sets the 
cache state of the block to a pending (busy) state; in this state, it will not process 
other requests for that block that come to it. (The SCI protocol often puts cached 
blocks in busy states at requestors in this way, to keep transactions for a block 
atomic and to facilitate serialization, much like the Origin protocol did with its busy 
states at the directory. However, it does not use NACKs, as we shall see.) It then 
begins a list construction operation to add itself to the head of the sharing list by 
sending a request to the home node. When the home receives the request, its block 
may be in one of the three directory states identified earlier: HOME, FRESH, or GONE. 

If the directory state is HOME, there are no cached copies and the copy in memory 
is valid. On receiving the read request, the home updates its state for the block to 
FRESH and sets its head pointer to point to the requesting node. The home then 
replies to the requestor with the data, which upon receipt updates its state from 
PENDING to ONLY_FRESH. All actions at a node in response to a given transaction 
are atomic (the processing for one is completed before the next one is handled), and 
a strict request-response protocol is followed in all cases (unlike in Origin). 

If the directory state is FRESH, there is already a sharing list, but the copy at the 
home is also valid. The home changes its head pointer to point to the requesting 
cache instead of the previous head of the list. It then sends back a transaction to the 
requestor containing the data as well as a pointer to the previous head. On receipt, 
the requestor moves to a different pending state and sends a transaction to that pre- 
vious head asking to be attached as the new head of the list (the list construction 
operation). The previous head reacts to this message by changing its state from 
HEAD_FRESH to MID_VALID or from ONLY_FRESH to TAIL_VALID as the case 
may be, updating its backward pointer to point to the requestor and sending an 
acknowledgment to the requestor. Whén the requestor receives this acknowledg- 
ment, it sets its forward pointer to point to the previous head and changes its state 
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FIGURE 8.26 An example of a read miss in the SCI protocol. The figure shows the messages and 
state transitions for a read miss to a block that is initially in the FRESH state at home, with one node on 
the sharing list. Solid lines are the pointers in the sharing list, whereas dotted lines represent network 
transactions. Null pointers are not shown. 


from the pending state to HEAD_FRESH. The sequence of transactions and actions is 
shown in Figure 8.26 for the case where the previous head is in state HEAD_FRESH 
when the request comes to it. 

If the directory state is GONE, the cache at the head of the sharing list has an 
exclusive (clean or modified) copy of the block. Now, the memory does not reply 
with the data but simply stays in the GONE state and sends a pointer to the previous 
head back to the requestor. The requestor goes to a new pending state and sends a 
request to the previous head, asking both for the data and to attach to the head of 
the list (list construction). The previous head changes its state from HEAD_DIRTY to 
MID_VALID or from ONLY_DIRTY to TAIL_VALID (or whatever is appropriate), 
sets its backward pointer to point to the requestor, and returns the data to the 
requestor. (The data may have to be retrieved from a processor cache in the previous 
head node.) The requestor then updates its copy, sets its state to HEAD_DIRTY, and 
sets its forward pointer to point to the new head, all in a single atomic action as 
always. Note that even though the reference was a read, the head of the sharing list is 
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left in HEAD_DIRTY state. This does not have the standard meaning of dirty that we 
are familiar with; that is, that the head node can write that data without having to 
invalidate any other caches. It means that it can indeed write the data into the cache 
without communicating with the home (and even before sending out the invalida- 
tions), but it must invalidate the other nodes in the sharing list since they are in 
valid state. 

It is possible to fetch a block in HEAD_DIRTY state even when the directory state 
is not GONE, for example, when the requesting node is expected to write that block 
soon afterward. In this case, if the directory state is FRESH the memory returns the 
data to the requestor, together with a pointer to the old head of the sharing list, and 
then puts itself in GONE state. The requestor then prepends itself to the sharing list by 
sending a request to the old head and puts itself in the HEAD_DIRTY state. The old 
head changes its state from HEAD_FRESH to MID_VALID or from ONLY_FRESH to 
TAIL_VALID as appropriate, and other nodes on the sharing list remain unchanged. 

In the preceding cases, a requestor is always directed by the home to the old head. 
It is possible that the old head (let's call it A) is in a pending state when the request 
from the new requestor (B) reaches it since it may itself have a memory operation 
outstanding on that block. This is dealt with not by buffering the request at the old 
head or NACKing it but by extending the sharing list backward into a (still distrib- 
uted) pending list. That is, node R will indeed be physically attached to the head of 
the list but in a pending state waiting to truly become the head. If another node C 
now makes a request to the home, it will be forwarded to node B and will also attach 
itself to the pending list (the home will now point to C, so subsequent requests will 
be directed there, and so on). At any time, we call the “true head” (here A) simply 
the head of the sharing list, we call the part of the list before the true head the pend- 
ing list, and we call the latest element to have joined the pending list (here C) the 
pending head (see Figure 8.27). When A leaves the pending state and completes its 
operation, it will pass on the “true head” status to B, which will in turn pass it on to 
C when its request is completed. Note also that, unlike in the Origin, no pending or 
busy state exists at the directory, which always simply takes atomic actions to 
change its state and head pointer and returns the previous state/pointer information 


to the requestor, a point we will revisit when discussing how correctness issues are 
addressed. 


Handling Write Requests 


The head node of a sharing list is assumed to always have the latest copy of the 
block (unless the head node is in a pending state). Thus, only the head node is 
allowed to write a block and issue invalidations. When a node incurs a write miss, 
three cases are possible. In the first case, the writer is already at the head of the list, 
but it does not have the sole modified copy (e.g., there may be other sharers). It first 
ensures that it is in the appropriate state for this case, by communicating with the 
home if necessary (and in the process ensuring that the home block is already in or 
transitions to the GONE state). It then modifies the data locally and invalidates the 
rest of the nodes in the sharing list. (This case’is elaborated on in the next two para- 
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FIGURE 8.27 Pending lists in the SCI protocol. The pending list is a continuation (in 
the reverse direction) of the regular sharing list. The true head (called the head) and the 
nodes in the pending list are in pending states. 


graphs.) In the second case, the writer is not in the sharing list at all. The writer 
must first allocate space for and obtain a copy of the block, then add itself to the 
head of the list using the list construction operation, and then perform the preced- 
ing steps to complete the write. The third case is when the writer is in the sharing 
list but not at the head. In this case, it must remove itself from the list (rollout), then 
add itself to the head (list construction), and finally perform the preceding steps. We 
discuss rollout further in the context of replacement, where it is also needed, and we 
have already seen list construction. Let us focus now on the case where the writing 
node is already at the head of the list. 

If the block is in the HEAD_DIRTY state in the writer's cache, it is modified right 
away (since the directory must already be in GONE state) and then the writing node 
purges the rest of the sharing list. The purge operation is done in a serialized 
request-response manner: an invalidation request is sent to the next node in the 
sharing list, which rolls itself out from the list and sends back to the head a pointer 
to the next node in the list. The head then sends this node a similar request, and so 
on until all entries are purged (i.e., until the response to the head contains a null 
pointer; see also Figure 8.28). The writer, or head node, stays in a pending state 
while the purging is in progress. During this time, new attempts to add to the shar- 
ing list are delayed in a pending list as usual. The latency of purging a sharing list is 
a few serialized round-trips (invalidation request, acknowledgment, and the rollout 
transactions) plus the associated actions per sharing list entry, so it is important that 
long sharing lists are not encountered often on writes. It is possible to reduce the 
number of network transactions in the critical path by having each node pass on an 
invalidation request to the next node and perhaps acknowledge the previous node 
rather than return the identity to the writer. This is not part of the SCI standard 
since it distributes the state of the invalidation progress and hence complicates 
protocol-level recovery from errors; however, practical systems may be tempted to 
take advantage of this shortcut, especially if sharing lists are long. 

If the writer is the head of the sharing list but has the block in HEAD_FRESH 
state, then it must be changed to HEAD_DIRTY before the block can be modified and 
the rest of the entries purged. The writer goes into a pending state and sends a 
request to the home, the home changes from FRESH to GONE state and replies to the 
message, and then the writer goes into a different pending state and purges the rest 
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FIGURE 8.28 Purging a sharing list from a HEAD_DIRTY node in SCI. Solid arrows connecting list 
nodes are list pointers, while dashed arrows indicate network transactions that implement the transition 
to the next configuration. 


of the blocks as was just described. It may be that when the request reaches the 
home the home is no longer in FRESH state, but it points to a newly queued node 
that got there in the meantime and has been directed to the writer. When the home 
looks up its state, it detects this situation and sends the writer a corresponding 
response that is like a NACK. When the writer receives this response, based on its 
local pending state it deletes-itself from the sharing list (how it does this, given that 
a request is coming at it, is discussed in the next subsection) and tries to reattach as 
the head in HEAD_DIRTY or ONLY_DIRTY state by sending the appropriate new 
request to the home. This is not a retry, in the sense that the writer does not try the 
same request again, but is a suitably modified request to reflect the new state of itself 
and the home (similar to modifying an upgrade to a read exclusive in the race condi- 
tion due to nonatomic state transitions discussed in Chapter 6). The last case for a 
write by a head node is if the writer has the block in ONLY_DIRTY state, in which 
case it can modify the block without generating any network transactions. 


Handling Write-Back and Replacement Requests 


A node that is in a sharing list for a block may need to delete itself, either because it 
must become the head in order to perform a write operation, or because it must be 
replaced in its remote cache for capacity or conflict reasons, or because it is being 
invalidated. In the case of a replacement, even if the block is in shared state and does 
not have to write data back, the space in the cache (and the pointers) will now be 
used for another block and its list pointers, so to preserve a correct representation 
the block being replaced must be removed from its sharing list. These replacements 
and list removals use the rollout operation. 

Consider the general case of a node trying to roll out from the middle of a sharing 
list. The node first sets itself to a pending state, then sends a request each to its 
upstream and downstream neighbors asking them to update their forward and back- 
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ward pointers, respectively, to skip that node. The pending state is needed since 
there is nothing to prevent two adjacent nodes in a sharing list from trying to roll 
themselves out at the same time, which can lead to a race condition in the updating 
of pointers. Even with the pending state, if two adjacent nodes indeed try to roll out 
at the same time, they may set themselves to pending state simultaneously and send 
messages to each other. This can cause deadlock since neither will respond while it is 
in pending state. A simple priority system is used to avoid such deadlock: by conven- 
tion, the node closer to the tail of the list has priority and is rolled out first. The roll- 
out operation is completed by setting the state of the rolled-out cache entry to invalid 
when both the neighbors have replied. The neighbors of the node that is rolling out 
do not have to change their state except when the node being rolled out is the second 
in a two-node list; in that case, the head of the list may change its state from 
HEAD_DIRTY or HEAD_FRESH to ONLY_DIRTY or ONLY_FRESH as appropriate. 

If the entry to be rolled out is the head of the list, then the entry may be in dirty 
state (a write back) or in fresh state (a replacement). The same set of transactions is 
used in either case. The head puts itself in a pending state and first sends a trans- 
action to its downstream neighbor. This causes the latter to set its backward pointer 
to the home memory and change its state appropriately (e.g., from TAIL_VALID or 
MID_VALID to HEAD_DIRTY or from MID_FRESH to HEAD_FRESH). When the 
replacing (head) node receives a response, it sends a transaction to the home, which 
updates its pointer to point to the new head but need not change its state. The home 
sends a response to the replacer, which is now out of the list and sets its state to 
INVALID. Of course, if the replacer is the only node in the list, then it needs to com- 
municate only with memory, which will set its state to HOME. 

This scenario of a head node rolling out provides another example of the state at 
the recipient of a request not being compatible with that request when it arrives. By 
the time the message from the replacer gets to the home, the home may have set its 
head pointer to point to a different node X from which it has received a request for 
the block in the interim. In general, whenever a transaction comes in, the recipient 
looks up its local state and the incoming request type; if it detects a mismatch, the 
general strategy adopted by the protocol is as we saw earlier in the example of a 
write to a block in HEAD_FRESH state: the recipient does not perform the operation 
that the request solicits but issues a response that is a lot like a NACK. The requestor 
will then check its local state again and take an appropriate action. In this specific 
case, the home detects that the incoming transaction type requires that the requestor 
be the current head; this is not true, so it NACKs the request. The replacer keeps 
retrying the request to the home and keeps being NACKed. At some point, the 
request from node X that was redirected to the replacer will reach the replacer, ask- 
ing to be prepended to the list. The replacer will look up its (pending) state and send 
a response to that requestor, telling it to instead go to the downstream neighbor (the 
real head since the replacer is rolling out of the list). The replacer is now off the list 
and in a different pending state; it is waiting to go to INVALID state, which it will do 
when the next NACK from the home reaches it. Thus, the SCI protocol does include 
NACKs, but not in the traditional sense of asking requests to retry when a node or 
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resource is busy. NACKs are used just to indicate inappropriate requests and facili- 
tate changes of state at the requestor; the difference is that in this case a request that 
is NACKed will never succeed in its original form but may cause a new type of 
request to be generated, which may succeed. \ 

Finally, when a block needs to be written back upon a miss, an important perfor- 
mance question is whether the miss should be satisfied first or the block should be 
written back first. In discussing bus-based protocols, we saw that most often the 
miss is serviced first and the block to be written back is put in a write-back buffer. In 
NUMA-Q, the simplifying decision is made to service the write back (rollout) first 
and only then satisfy the miss. Although this slows down the miss, the complexity of 
the buffering solution is greater here than in bus-based systems (where the write- 
back buffer can simply be snooped). Also, the replacements and hence write backs 
we are concerned with here are from the remote cache, which is large enough (tens 
of megabytes) that replacements are likely to be very infrequent. 


Dealing with Correctness Issues 


A major emphasis in the SCI standard is providing well-defined, uniform mecha- 
nisms for preserving serialization, resolving race conditions, and avoiding deadlock, 
livelock, and starvation. The standard takes a stronger position on starvation and 
fairness than many other coherence protocols. It was mentioned earlier that most of 
the correctness considerations are satisfied by the use of distributed lists of sharers 
as well as pending requests, but let us look at how this works in more detail. 


Serialization of Operations to a Given Location 


In the SCI protocol, the home node is the entity that determines the order in which 
cache misses to a block are serialized. However, unlike in the Origin protocol, here 
the order is that in which the requests first arrive at the home, and the mechanism 
used for ensuring this order is very different. There is no busy state at the home. 
Generally (except for some race conditions described earlier), the home accepts 
every request that comes to it, either satisfying it wholly by itself or directing it to 
the node that it sees as the current head of the sharing list (the pending head if there 
is a pending list). Before it directs the request to another node, it first updates its 
head pointer to point to the current requestor. The next request for the block from 
any node will see the updated state and pointer (i.e., to the current requestor) even 
though the operation corresponding to the current request is not globally complete. 
This ensures that the home does not direct two conflicting requests for a block to the 
same node at the same time, avoiding race conditions. As we have seen, if a request 
cannot be satisfied at the head node to which it was directed—that is, if that node is 
in pending state—the requestor will attach itself to the distributed pending list for 
that block and await its turn as long as necessary (see Figure 8.27). Nodes in the 
pending list obtain access to the block in FIFO order, ensuring that the order in 


which they complete is indeed the same as that in which they first reached the 
home. 
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While the home may NACK requests when some race conditions are encoun- 
tered, those requests will never succeed in their current form, so they do not count 
in the serialization. They may be modified to new, different requests that will suc- 
ceed, and in that case those new requests will be serialized in the order in which 
they first reach the home. 


Memory Consistency Model 


The SCI standard defines both a coherence protocol and a transport layer, including 
a network interface design. However, it does not specify many other aspects, like 
details of the physical implementation or even the memory consistency model. Such 
matters are left to the system implementor. NUMA-Q does not satisfy sequential 
consistency but uses a more relaxed memory consistency model called processor con- 
sistency that we shall discuss in Section 9.1. Interestingly, as in Origin, the consis- 
tency model chosen for the system is the one supported by the underlying 
microprocessor. 


Deadlock, Livelock, and Starvation 


The fact that a distributed pending list is used to hold waiting requests at the 
requestors themselves, rather than a hardware queue shared at the home node by all 
blocks allocated in it, implies that there is no danger of input buffers filling up and, 
hence, no deadlock problem at the protocol level. A strict request-response protocol 
is used as well. Since requests are not NACKed from the home to alleviate blockages 
or contention (only under certain race conditions when they must be altered) but 
will simply join the pending list and always make progress, livelock does not occur. 
The list mechanism also ensures that the requests are handled in FIFO order as they 
first come to the home, thus preventing starvation. 

The total number of pending lists that a node can be a part of is the number of 
requests it can have outstanding, and the storage for the pending lists is already 
available in the cache entries, so there is little need for extra buffering at the protocol 
level. (Replacement of a pending entry is not allowed; the memory operation that 
causes the replacement stalls until the entry is no longer pending.) While the SCI 
standard does not take a position on queuing and buffering issues at the lower trans- 
port level, most implementations, including NUMA-Q, use separate request and 
response queues on each of the incoming and outgoing paths. 


Error Handling 


The SCI standard provides some options in the typical protocol to recover from 
errors at the hardware link level. NUMA-Q does not implement these but, rather, 
assumes that the hardware links are reliable. Standard ECC and CRC checks are pro- 
vided to detect and recover from hardware errors in the memory and network links. 
Robustness. to errors at the protocol level often comes at the cost of performance. 
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For example, SCI’s decision to have the writer send all the invalidations one by one, 
serialized by responses, simplifies error recovery since the writer knows how many 
invalidations have been completed when an error occurs; however, it but compro- 
mises performance. While NUMA-Q retains\this feature, other systems may choose 
not to. 


Protocol Extensions 


While the SCI protocol is fair and quite robust to errors, many types of operations 
can generate several serialized network transactions and therefore become quite 
expensive. A read miss requires two network transactions with the home, at least 
two with the head node if there is one, and perhaps more with the head node if it is 
in pending state. A replacement requires a rollout, which requires communication 
with both neighbors. But, potentially, the most troublesome operation from a scal- 
ability viewpoint is invalidation on a write since the cost of the invalidation scales 
linearly with the number of nodes on the sharing list with a fairly large constant 
(more than a round-trip time). The use of distributed pending lists can increase 
latency too, and, in general, the latency of misses tends to be larger than in memory- 
based protocols. Extensions have been proposed to SCI to deal with widely shared 
data through a combination of hardware organization and protocol. For example, 
instead of a single large ring interconnect, the SCI standard envisions building large 
systems by connecting many smaller rings together in a hierarchy using bridges and 
switches; the protocol can exploit combining transactions in this hierarchy. Some 
extensions require changes to the basic protocol and hardware structures whereas 
others are compatible with the basic SCI protocol and only require new implementa- 
tions of the bridges. The complexity of the extensions may reduce performance for 
low degrees of sharing. They are not finalized in the standard and are beyond the 
scope of this discussion. More information can be found in (IEEE Computer Society 
1995; Kaxiras and Goodman 1996; Kaxiras 1996). One extension that is included in 
the standard specializes the protocol for the case in which only two nodes share a 
cache block and they ping-pong ownership of it back and forth between themselves 
by both writing it repeatedly. This is described in the SCI protocol document (IEEE 
Computer Society 1993). NUMA-Q includes another protocol extension that is a 
special protocol operation that enables a processor to obtain a copy of a block even 
while it is invalidating the (nonhome) source of the block. 

Unlike Origin, NUMA-Q does not provide hardware or OS support for dynamic 
page migration. With the very large remote caches, capacity misses in the processor 
caches to remotely allocated data are almost always satisfied in the remote cache in 
the local node. However, proper page placement can still be useful when a processor 
writes and has to obtain ownership for data. If nobody else has a copy (e.g., in the 
interior portion of a processor's partition in the equation solver kernel or in Ocean), 
then if the home is local, obtaining ownership does not generate network traffic; 
however, if home is remote, a round-trip to the home is needed to look up directory 
state. The NUMA-Q position is that data migration in main memory is the responsi- 
bility of user-level software. The exception is when a process migrates, in which case 
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the OS uses a heuristic to possibly migrate that process's active pages as well, making 
them local at the new location. The designers considered this to be the important 
context for page migration. Similarly, little hardware support is provided for syn- 
chronization beyond simple atomic exchange primitives like test&rset. 


8.6.4 Overview of NUMA-Q Hardware 


TREE 


Within a quad multiprocessor node, the second-level caches per processor currently 
shipped in NUMA-Q systems are 512 KB or 1 MB large and four-way set associative 
with a 32-byte block size. The quad bus is a 532-MB/s split-transaction in-order bus, 
with limited facilities for out-of-order responses that are needed by a two-level 
coherence scheme. (Even if the bus within-an SMP node provides in-order re- 
sponses, when a request must go to a remote node it is infeasible to have its response 
be in-order with respect to responses generated within the local node.) A quad also 
contains up to 4 GB of globally addressable main memory; two 32-bit-wide 133-MB/ 
s peripheral component interface (PCI) buses connected to the quad bus by PCI 
bridges and to which I/O devices and a memory and diagnostic controller can attach; 
and the 1Q-Link board that plugs into the memory bus and includes the communi- 
cation assist and the network interface. 
_. In addition to the directory information for locally allocated data and the tags for 
remotely.allocated but locally cached data (which it keeps on both the bus side and 
the directory side), the IQ-Link board consists of four major functional blocks as 
shown in Figure 8.29: the bus interface controller, the DataPump, the SCI link inter- 
face controller, and the RAM arrays. The Orion bus interface controller (OBIC) pro- 
vides the interface to the shared quad bus, managing the remote cache data arrays 
and the bus snooping and requesting logic. It acts as both a pseudo memory control- 
ler that snoops and translates accesses to nonlocal data as well as a pseudo-processor 
that puts incoming transactions from the network onto the bus. The DataPump, a 
gallium arsenide chip built by Vitesse Semiconductor Corporation, provides the link 
and packet-level transport protocol of the SCI standard. It provides an interface to a 
ring interconnect, pulling off packets that are destined for its quad node and letting 
other packets go by. The SCI link interface controller (SCLIC) interfaces to the Data- 
Pump and the OBIC as well as to the interrupt controller and the directory tags. Its 
main function is to manage the SCI coherence protocol, using one or more program- 
mable protocol engines. The RAM arrays implement the data and the different tags 
needed for the remote cache. These components are described further when we dis- 
cuss the implementation of the IQ-Link in Section 8.6.6. 

For the interconnection across quads, the SCI standard defines both a transport 
layer and a cache coherence protocol. The transport layer defines a functional speci- 
fication for a node-to-network interface and a network topology that consists of 
rings made of point-to-point links. In particular, it defines a 1-GB/s ring intercon- 
nect and the transactions that can be generated on it. The NUMA-Q system is ini- 
tially a single-ring topology of up to eight quads as shown in Figure 8.24. Cables 
from the quads connect to the ports of a ring that is contained in a single box called 
the 1Q-Plus. Larger systems will include multiple eight-quad systems connected 
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FIGURE 8.29 Functional block diagram of the NUMA-Q IQ-Link board. The remote cache data is 
implemented in synchronous DRAM (SDRAM). The bus-side tags and directory are implemented in 
Static RAM (SRAM) whereas the network-side tags and directory can afford to be slower and are there- 
fore implemented in SDRAM. 


with local area networks. As mentioned earlier, the SCI standard envisions that, 
because of the high latency of long rings, larger systems will generally be built out of 
multiple rings interconnected by switches. With a small number of outstanding 
requests per node, the latency of a long ring severely limits the node-to-network 
bandwidth that a node can achieve (see Chapter 11). The transport layer of SCI will 
be discussed further in Chapter 10. 

Since the machine is targeted toward database and transaction processing work- 
loads, I/O is an important focus of the NUMA-Q design. As in Origin, I/O is globally 
addressable, so any processor can directly write to or read from any I/O device, not 
just those attached to the local quad. A nonlocal processor does not have to send an 
explicit message to the quad to which the device is attached and have a processor on 
that quad issue the access. This is very convenient for commercial applications, which 
are not often structured so that a processor need only access its local disks. I/O devices 
are connected to the two PCI buses that attach through PCI bridges to the quad bus. 
Each PCI bus is clocked at half the speed of the memory bus and is half as wide, 
yielding roughly one-quarter the bandwidth. Physically, there are two ways for a pro- 
cessor to access I/O devices on other quads. One is through the SCI rings, whether 
through the cache coherence protocol or through uncached writes, just as Origin 
does through its Hubs and network. However, bandwidth is a precious resource on a 
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FIGURE 8.30 I/O subsystem of the Sequent NUMA-Q. //O is globally addressable, and /O data 
transfers among nodes can travel through FiberChannel via PCI buses or through the SCI ring used for 
memory operations. 


ring network. I/O transfers can occupy substantial bandwidth, interfering with 
memory accesses. NUMA-Q therefore provides a separate communication substrate 
through the PCI buses for interquad I/O transfers, which is the default I/O path. A 
“FiberChannel” link connects to a PCI bus on each node. These links are connected 
to all the shared disks in the system through either point-to-point connections, an 
arbitrated FiberChannel loop, or a FiberChannel switch, depending on the scale of 
the processing and I/O systems (Figure 8.30). 

FiberChannel talks to the disks at over 50 MB/s sustained through a bridge that 
converts the FiberChannel data format to the SCSI format that the disks accept. I/O 
to any disk in the system usually takes a path through the local PCI bus and the 
FiberChannel switch; however, if this path fails for some reason, the operating sys- 
tem causes I/O transfers to go through the SCI ring to another quad and through its 
PCI bus and FiberChannel link to the disk. FiberChannel may also be used to con- 
nect multiple NUMA-Q systems in a loosely coupled fashion and to have multiple 
systems share disks. Finally, a management and diagnostic controller connects to a 
PCI bus on each quad; these controllers are linked with one another and to a system 
console through a private local area network like Ethernet for system maintenance 
and diagnosis. 


8.6.5 Protocol Interactions with SMP Node 


The earlier discussion of the SCI protocol ignored the multiprocessor nature of the 
quad node and the bus-based protocol within it. Now that we understand the hard- 
ware structure of the node and the IQ-Link, let us examine the interactions of the 
two protocols, the requirements that the interacting protocols place upon the quad 
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and 1Q-Link, and some particular problems raised by the use of an off-the-shelf SMP 
as a node. , 

A read request illustrates some of the interactions. A read miss in a processor's 
second-level cache first appears on the quad bus. In addition to being snooped by 
the other processor caches, it is snooped by the OBIC bus controller on the IQ-Link 
board. The OBIC looks up the remote cache as well as the directory state bits for 
locally allocated blocks to see if the read can be satisfied within the quad or if it must 
be propagated off node. In the former case, main memory or one of the other caches 
satisfies the read, and the appropriate MESI state changes occur. (Snoop results are 
reported, in order, after a fixed number of bus cycles [four]; if a controller cannot 
finish its snoop within this time, it asserts a stall signal for another two bus cycles, 
after which memory checks for the snoop result again. This continues*until all 
snoop results are available.) The quad bus implements in-order data responses to 
requests. However, if the OBIC detects that the request must be propagated off node, 
then it must intervene. It does this by asserting a deferred response signal, telling the 
bus to violate its in-order response property and proceed with other transactions and 
that the OBIC will take responsibility for responding to this request. This would not 
have been necessary if the quad bus implemented out-of-order responses. The OBIC 
then passes on the request to the SCLIC to engage the directory protocol. When the 
response comes back, it is passed from the SCLIC back to the OBIC, which places it 
on the bus and completes the deferred transaction. Note that when extending any 
bus-based system to be the node of a larger cache-coherent machine, it is essential 
that the bus be split transaction, not only for performance but also to simplify cor- 
rectness. Otherwise, the bus will be held up for the entire duration of:a remote trans- 
action, not allowing even local misses to complete and not allowing incoming 
network transactions to be serviced by processor caches (potentially causing dead- 
lock). 

Writes take a similar path out of and back into a quad. The state of the block in 
the remote cache, snooped by the OBIC, indicates whether the block is owned by 
the local quad or a request must be propagated to the home through the SCLIC. Put- 
ting the node at the head of the sharing list and invalidating other nodes, if neces- 
sary, is taken care of by the SCLIC. When the SCLIC is done, it places a response on 
the quad bus (via the OBIC), which completes the operation. An interesting situa- 
tion arises due to a limitation of the quad itself. Consider a read miss or write miss 
to a locally allocated block that is cached remotely in a modified state. When the 
response returns and is placed on the bus as a deferred response, it should update 
the main memory. However, the quad memory was not implemented to deal with 
deferred requests and responses and does not update itself on seeing a deferred 
response, Thus, when a deferred response is passed down to the bus through the 
OBIC, the OBIC must also ensure that it updates the memory through a special 
action before it gives up the bus. Another limitation arises from how the OBIC uses 
the quad bus protocol. If two processors in a quad issue read-exclusive requests back 
to back, and the first one propagates to the SCLIC, we would like the second one to 
be buffered and accept the response from the first in the appropriate state. However, 
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the implementation NACKs the second request, which will then have to retry until 
the first one returns and it succeeds. 

Finally, consider serialization. Since serialization at the SCI protocol level is done 
at the home, incoming transactions at the home have to be serialized not only with 
respect to one another but also with respect to accesses by the processors in the 
home quad. For example, suppose a block is in the HOME state at the home. At the 
SCI protocol level, this means that no remote cache in the system (which must be on 
some other node) has a valid copy of the block. However, unlike the unowned state 
in the Origin protocol, this does not mean that no processor cache in the home node 
has a copy of the block. In fact, the directory will be in HOME state even if one of the 
processor caches at the home has a dirty copy of the block. Even to obtain the right 
value, a request coming in for a locally-allocated block at a home node must there- 
fore be broadcast on the quad bus as well and cannot be handled entirely by the 
SCLIC and OBIC. Similarly, an incoming request that makes the directory state 
change from HOME or FRESH to GONE must be put on the quad bus so that the copies 
in the processor caches can be invalidated. Since both incoming requests and local 
misses to data at the home appear on the quad bus, it is natural to let this bus be the 
actual serializing agent at the home. 

Similarly, serialization issues need to be addressed in a requesting quad for 
accesses to remotely allocated blocks. Activities within a quad relating to remotely 
allocated blocks are serialized at the local SCLIC rather than the local bus. Thus, 
requests from local processors for a block in the remote cache and incoming 
requests from the SCI interconnect for the same block are serialized at the local 
SCLIC. Similarly, the SCLIC takes care of the local serialization between outstanding 
invalidations at a requestor and incoming requests. Other interactions with the node 
protocol are discussed once we have considered the implementation of the 1Q-Link 
board components. 


1Q-Link Implementation 


Unlike the single-chip Hub in Origin, the SCLIC directory controller, the OBIC bus 
interface controller, and the DataPump are separate chips on the IQ-Link board, 
which also contains some SRAM and SDRAM chips for tags, state, and remote cache 
data (see Figure 8.29). 

The data in the remote cache is directly accessible by the OBIC. Two sets of tags 
are used to reduce communication between the SCLIC and the OBIC: the network- 
side tags for access by the SCLIC and the bus-side tags for access by the OBIC. The 
same is true for the directory state for locally allocated blocks. The bus-side tags and 
directory state contain only the information that is needed for the bus snooping and 
are implemented in SRAM so they can be looked up at bus speed. The network-side 
tags and state need more information and can be slower, so they are implemented in 
synchronous DRAM (SDRAM). The bus-side local directory SRAM contains only the 
2 bits of directory state per 64-byte block (to distinguish the HOME, FRESH, and 
GONE states) whereas the network-side directory contains the 6-bit SCI head pointer 
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as well. The bus-side remote cache tags also have only 4 bits of state and do not con- 
tain the SCI forward and backward list pointers. They keep track of 14 states, some 
of which are transient states that ensure forwardi progress within the quad (e.g., that 
keep track of blocks that are being rolled out or of the particular bus agent that has 
an outstanding retry on the bus and so must get priority for that block). The 
network-side remote cache tags, which are part of the directory protocol, contain 7 
bits to represent all protocol states plus two 6-bit pointers per block (as well as the 
13-bit cache tags themselves). 

Q Unlike the hardwired protocol tables in Origin, the SCLIC coherence controller 
in NUMA-Q is programmable. This means the protocol can be written in software or 
firmware rather than hardwired into a finite state machine. Every protocol-invoking 
operation from a local processor, as well as every incoming transaction from the net- 
work, invokes a software “handler” or task that runs on the protocol engine. These 
software handlers, written in microcode, may manipulate directory state, put inter- 
ventions on the quad bus, generate network transactions, and so on. The SCLIC 
engine has multiple register sets to support 12 read/write/invalidate transactions and 
1 interrupt transaction concurrently. To allow the standard intraquad interrupt inter- 
face to be used across quads, the SCLIC provides a bridge for routing standard 
intraquad interrupts between quads and provides some extra bits to include the des- 
tination quad number when generating such interrupts. 

A programmable protocol engine has several potential advantages. It allows the 
protocol to be debugged in software and corrected by simply downloading new pro- 
tocol code. It provides the flexibility to experiment with or change protocols even 
after the machine is built and bottlenecks are discovered, and allows multiple proto- 
cols to be supported by the machine. And it enables code to be inserted into the han- 
dlers to monitor chosen events for performance debugging, which is especially 
valuable given the implicit nature of communication and the potential impact of 
artifactual communication in a shared address space. The disadvantage is that a pro- 
grammabic picivcol engine has higher occupancy per transaction than a hardwired 
one, so a performance cost is associated with this decision. Attempts are made to 
reduce this performance impact in the NUMA-Q SCLIC. The protocol processor has 
a three-stage pipeline and issues up to two instructions (a branch and another 
instruction) every cycle. It uses a cache to hold recently used directory state and tag 
information rather than accessing the directory RAMs every time. Finally, it is spe- 
cialized to support the kinds of bit-field manipulation operations that are commonly 
needed in directory protocols as well as useful instructions that speed up handler 
dispatch and management, like “queue on buffer full” and “branch on queue space 
available” instructions. A somewhat different programmable protocol engine is used 
in the Stanford FLASH multiprocessor (Kuskin et al. 1994), the successor to the 
hardwired Stanford DASH machine. : 

Each Pentium Pro processor can have up to four requests outstanding. The quad 
bus can have eight requests outstanding at a time and ensures that snoop and data 
responses come in order (except when deferred responses are used, as discussed ear- 
lier). The OBIC can have four external requests outstanding to the SCLIC and can 
buffer two incoming transactions to the quad bus at a time. If a fifth request from the 
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FIGURE 8.31 Simplified block diagram of the 
SCLIC chip. It contains a programmable protocol 
processor, a cache for directory information, and 
buffers to interface with the OBIC (bus) and Data- 
Link to OBIC Pump (network). 


quad bus needs to go off quad, the OBIC will NACK it until a buffer entry is free but 
will not cause the quad bus to stall for local operations. The SCLIC can have up to 
eight requests outstanding and can buffer four incoming requests at a time. A simpli- 
fied illustration of the SCLIC is shown in Figure 8.31. Finally, the DataPump request 
and response buffers are each two entries deep outgoing to the network and four 
entries deep incoming. All request and response buffers, whether incoming or out- 
going, are physically separate in this implementation. 

In addition to the ability to instrument protocol handlers in software, all three 
components of the IQ-Link board also provide performance counters to enable non- 
intrusive measurement of various events and statistics. There are three 40-bit 
memory-mapped counters in the SCLIC and four in the OBIC. Each can be set in 
software to count any of a large number of events, such as protocol engine 
utilization, memory and bus utilization, queue occupancies, the occurrence of SCI 
command types, and the occurrence of transaction types on the quad bus. The 
counters can be read by software on the main processors at any time or can be pro- 
grammed to generate interrupts when they cross a predefined threshold value. The 
Pentium Pro processor module itself provides a number of performance counters to 
count first- and second-level cache misses as well as the frequencies of request types 
and the occupancies of internal resources, among other properties. Together with 
the programmable handlers, these counters can provide a wealth of information 
about the behavior of the machine when running workloads. 


Performance Characteristics 


The quad bus has a peak bandwidth of 532 MB/s, and the SCI ring interconnect can 
transfer 500 MB/s in each direction across the node-to-network interface. The IQ- 
Link board can transfer data between these two interconnects at about 30 MB/s in 
each direction (note that only a small fraction of the transactions appearing on the 
quad bus or on the SCI ring are expected to be relevant to the other interconnect). 
The latency for a local read miss satisfied in main memory (or the remote cache) is 
expected to average about 250 ns under ideal conditions. The latency for a read sat- 
isfied in remote memory in a two-quad system is expected to be about 2.5 ps, a ratio 
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of about 10 to 1. However, the inclusion of a remote access cache keeps the fre- 
quency of artifactual communication very low. The latency through the DataPump 
network interface for the first 18 bits of a transaction is 16 ns and then 2 ns for every 
18 bits thereafter. In the network itself, it takes about 26 ns for the first bit to get 
from the DataPump output of a quad into the IQ-Plus box that implements the ring 
and back out to the DataPump of the next quad along the ring. 

The designers of the 1, UMA-Q have performed several experiments on the 
machine with microbenchmarks and with database and transaction processing 
workloads. To obtain a flavor for the microbenchmark performance capabilities of 
the machine, how latencies vary under load, and the characteristics of such work- 
loads, let us take a brief look at the results. For a single-quad system with all four 
processors simultaneously generating cache misses as quickly as they can, back-to- 
back read misses are found to take 600 ns each and obtain a combined transfer 
bandwidth to the processors of 290 MB/s. Under similar conditions, back-to-back 
write misses, which cause a read followed by a write back, take 585 ns, and sustain 
195 MB/s. For a single-quad system with multiple /O controllers on each PCI /O 
bus generating inbound writes from the I/O devices to the local memory as quickly 
as possible, each cache block transfer takes 360 ns at 111 MB/s sustained bandwidth. 

Table 8.3 shows the latencies and characteristics under load as seen in various 
workloads running on multiple-quad systems. The first two rows are for microbench- 
marks designed to have all quads simultaneously issuing read misses that are satisfied 
in remote memory. The third row is for the Transaction Processing Council's on-line 
transaction processing benchmark TPC-B (see Appendix). The last row is for Query 9 
of the TPC-D benchmark suite, which represents decision support applications. The 
latencies are measured using the performance counters embedded in the OBIC and 
SCLIC and are measured not from the processor but from the bus request to the first 
data response. All workloads are run with four quads (16 processors), except the 
decision support workload, which is run with eight. Write misses to locally allocated 
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FIGURE 8.32 Components of average remote miss latency in two workloads on 
an eight-quad NUMA-Q. In both cases, most of the time is spent in the IQ-Link board, 
which includes data transfers between the SCLIC and the DataPump or the OBIC. Time in 
the OBIC chip itself is included in bus time in this figure. 


data that cause invalidations to be sent remotely are very few and are included in the 
last column. 

Remote data access latencies are clearly significantly higher than the unloaded 
latencies. In general, the SCI ring and protocol have higher latencies than those of 
more distributed networks and memory-based protocols, as discussed earlier. How- 
ever, at least in these transaction processing and decision support workloads, much 
of the time in a remote access is spent passing through the IQ-Link board itself and 
not in the bus or ring. Figure 8.32 shows the breakdowns of average remote latency 
into three components for two workloads on four- and eight-quad systems. The path 
to improved remote access performance, both under load and not under load, is to 
make the IQ-Link board more efficient. The designers are considering a number of 
opportunities, including redesigning the SCLIC, perhaps using two instruction 
sequencers instead of one in the programmable SCLIC, and optimizing the OBIC, 
with the hope of reducing the remote access latency to about 2 ts under heavy load 
in the next generation. The remote cache is found to be very useful in keeping 
capacity misses local. The TPC-D (Q9) workload has lower SCLIC utilization than 
the TPC-B workload because it generates fewer invalidations. 


Comparison Case Study: The HAL S1 Multiprocessor 


The S1 multiprocessor from HAL Computer Systems is an interesting combination 
of some features of the NUMA-Q and the Origin2000. Like the NUMA-Q, the S1 
also uses Pentium Pro quads as the processing nodes; however, it uses a memory- 
based directory protocol like that of the Origin2000 across quads rather than the 
cache-based SCI protocol. In addition, to reduce latency and assist occupancy, it 
integrates the coherence machinery more tightly with the node than the NUMA-Q 
does, coming closer to the Origin in this regard. Instead of using separate chips for 
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the directory protocol controller (SCLIC), bus interface controller (OBIC), and net- 
work interface (DataPump), the $1 integrates the entire communication assist and 
the network interface into a single chip calledithe mesh coherence unit (MCU), with 
separate chips used for storage. On the other hand, the cache-coherent design scales 
to only four quads, does not have the flexibility of a programmable controller, and 
does not include a remote access cache to reduce remote capacity misses. 

Since the memory-based protocol does not require the use of forward and back- 
ward pointers with each cache entry, there is no need for a quad-level remote data 
cache to provide this functionality (which processor caches do not provide); in 
memory-based protocols, remote caches are useful only to reduce capacity misses, 
and the S1 does not use them. The directory information is maintained in separate 
SRAM chips, but the directory storage needed is greatly reduced by maintaining 
directory information not for all memory blocks but only for those blocks that are in 
fact cached remotely, organizing the directory itself as a cache (as discussed in 
Section 8.10.1). The MCU also contains a DMA engine to support explicit message 
passing as well as block data transfers in a cache-coherent shared address space (see 
Chapter 11). Message passing or explicit data transfers can be implemented either 
through the DMA engine (preferred for large messages) or through the transfer 
mechanism used for cache blocks (preferred for small messages). The MCU is hard- 
wired instead of programmable, which reduces its occupancy for protocol process- 
ing and hence improves its performance under contention. The MCU also has 
substantial hardware support for performance monitoring. Other than the MCU, the 
only custom chip used is the network router, which is a six-ported crossbar with 1.9 
million transistors, optimized for speed. The network is clocked at 200 MHz. The 
latency through a single router is 42 ns, and the usable per-link bandwidth is 1.6 
GB/s in each direction—both similar to that of the Origin2000 network. The initial 
S1 interconnect implementation scales to 32 nodes (128 processors). 

A major goal of integrating all the assist functionality into a single chip in $1 was 
to reduce remote access latency and increase remote bandwidth. From the designers’ 
simulated measurements, the best-case unloaded latency for a read miss that is satis- 
fied in local memory is 240 ns, for a read miss to a block that is clean at a nearby 
remote home is 1,065 ns, and for a read miss to a block that is dirty in a (nearby) 
third node is 1,365 ns. The remote-to-local latency ratio ranges from 4 to 5 (includ- 
ing contention), which is a little worse than on the SGI Origin2000 but better than 
on the NUMA-Q. However, microbenchmark comparisons of latencies are not very 
meaningful as predictors of overall performance on workloads since they ignore 
important considerations like remote caches and flexibility that can greatly affect the 
frequency of communication. 

The bandwidths achieved by the HAL S1 in copying a single 4-KB page are 
instructive. The achieved bandwidth is 105 MB/s from local memory to local mem- 
ory through processor reads and writes (limited primarily by the quad memory con- 
troller that has to handle both the reads and writes of memory), about 70 MB/s 
between local memory and a remote memory (in either direction) when accom- 
plished through processor reads and writes, and about 270 MB/s in either direction 
between local and remote memory when performed through the DMA engines in the 
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MCUs. The case of remote transfers through processor reads and writes is limited 
primarily by the limit on the number of outstanding memory operations from a pro- 
cessor, which is not an issue for the DMA case. The DMA case has the additional 
advantage that it requires only one bus transaction at the initiating end for each 
memory block rather than two split-transaction pairs in the case of processor reads 
and writes (once for the read and once for the write). At least in the absence of con- 
tention across transfers, the local quad bus becomes a bandwidth bottleneck long 
before the interconnection network does. 

Now that we understand the protocol layer that implements the coherent shared 
address space programming model in some depth for both memory-based and 
cache-based protocols, let us briefly examine some key interactions of protocols 
with the basic performance parameters of the communication architecture in deter- 
mining the performance of applications. 


PERFORMANCE PARAMETERS AND PROTOCOL PERFORMANCE 


Recall that there are four major performance parameters in a communication archi- 
tecture: overhead on the main processor, occupancy of the communication assist, 
network transit delay, and network bandwidth. Processor overhead is usually quite 
small on cache-coherent machines (unlike on message-passing systems, where it 
often dominates) and is determined entirely by the underlying node. In the best 
case, the portion that we can call processor overhead, and which cannot be hidden 
from the processor through overlap, is the cost of issuing the memory operation. In 
the worst case, it is the cost of traversing the processor's cache hierarchy and reach- 
ing the assist (which can be quite significant). All other protocol processing actions 
are off-loaded to the communication assist (e.g., the Hub or the IQ-Link). Network 
link bandwidth, too, is usually adequate for most applications in high-performance 
multiprocessor networks (Holt et al. 1995). The more critical issues under the 
control of the communication architecture are, therefore, network delay and assist 
occupancy. 

As we have seen, the communication assist has many roles in protocol process- 
ing, including generating a request, looking up the directory state, accessing the data 
for a response, and sending out and receiving invalidations and acknowledgments. 
The occupancy of the assist for processing a transaction not only contributes to the 
uncontended latency of that transaction but can also cause contention at the assist 
and hence increase the cost of other transactions. This is especially true in cache- 
coherent machines because of the large number of small transactions—both data- 
carrying transactions and others like requests, invalidations, and acknowledg- 
ments—which implies that the occupancy is incurred very frequently and not 
amortized very well. The situation is better than in shared address space machines 
that are not cache coherent, where a transaction transfers only the referenced word 
rather than a whole cache block because replication and coherence must be man- 
aged by the programmer (see the discussion in Section 3.6), but the amortization is 
still small. In fact, assist occupancy very often dominates the data transfer band- 
width of the node-to-network interface as the key bottleneck to throughput at the 
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endpoints (Holt et al. 1995). It is therefore very important to keep assist occupancy 
small. At the protocol level, it is important both to ensure that the assist is not tied 
up by an outstanding transaction while other unrelated transactions are available for 
it to process and to reduce the amount of processing needed from the assist per 
transaction. For example, if the home forwards a request to a dirty node, the home 
assist should not be held up until the dirty node returns a response—which would 
dramatically increase its effective occupancy—but should go on to service the next 
transaction and deal with the response later when it comes. At the hardware design 
level, it is important to specialize the assist enough and integrate it tightly with the 
node’s memory system so that its effective occupancy per transaction is low. The 
tighter the integration and the greater the specialization, the less commodity 
oriented the design but the lower the occupancy. 


Impact of Network Delay and Assist Occupancy 


Figure 8.33 shows the impact of assist occupancy and network latency on perfor- 
mance, assuming an efficient memory-based directory protocol similar to that of the 
SGI Origin2000. In the absence of contention, assist occupancy behaves just like 
network transit delay or any other component of the latency in a transaction’s path: 
increasing occupancy by d cycles would have the same impact as keeping occupancy 
constant but increasing network delay by d cycles. Since the x-axis is total uncon- 
tended round-trip latency for a remote read miss (including the cost of network 
delay and assist occupancies incurred along the way), if no contention is induced by 
increasing occupancy, then all the curves for different values of occupancy will be 
identical. In fact, they are not, and the separation of the curves indicates the impact 
of the contention induced by increasing assist occupancy. 

The smallest value of occupancy (0) in the graphs is intended to represent that of 
an aggressive hardwired assist that is tightly integrated with the cache or memory 
controller, such as the one used in the Origin2000. The least aggressive one repre- 
sents placing a slow general-purpose processor on the memory bus to play the role 
of communication assist. The most aggressive network delays used represent mod- 
ern high-end multiprocessor interconnects whereas the least aggressive ones are 
closer to using commodity system area networks like asynchronous transfer mode 
(ATM). We can see that for an aggressive occupancy, the latency curves take the 
expected 1/l shape. The contention induced by assist occupancy has a major impact 
on performance for applications that stress communication throughput (especially 
those in which communication is bursty), particularly for the low-delay networks 
used in multiprocessors. Thus the curves for higher occupancies are far apart from 
one another toward their left ends. For reasonable occupancies, the curves become 
closer to one another at larger network delays, since the greater time spent by trans- 
actions in the network keeps the assist less busy and hence keeps contention at the 
assist smaller. For higher occupancies, the curve almost flattens, at least with lower 
network delays, indicating that the assist is saturated. The problem: is especially 
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FIGURE 8.33 Impact of assist occupancy and network latency on the performance of 
memory-based cache coherence protocols. The y-axis.is the parallel efficiency, which is the speedup 
over a sequential execution divided by the number of processors used (1 is ideal speedup). The x-axis is 
the uncontended round-trip latency of a read miss that is satisfied in main memory at the home, includ- 
ing all components of cost (occupancy, transit latency, time in buffers, and network bandwidth). Each 
curve is for a different value of assist occupancy (0), while along a curve the only parameter that varies 
is the network transit delay (/). The lowest occupancy assumed is 7 processor cycles, which is labeled O,. 
O> corresponds to twice that occupancy (14 processor cycles) and so on. All other costs, such as the 
time to propagate through the cache hierarchy and through buffers and the node-to-network band- 
width, are held constant. The graphs are for simulated 64-processor executions. The main conclusion is 
that the contention induced by assist occupancy is very important to performance, especially in low- 
latency networks. 


severe for applications with bursty communication, such as sorting and FFTs, since 
there the rate of communication relative to computation during the communication 
phase does not change much with problem size, so larger problem sizes do not help 
alleviate the contention during that phase. Assist occupancy is a less severe problem 
for applications in which communication events are separated by significant compu- 
tation and whose communication bandwidth demands are small (e.g., Barnes-Hut). 
When latency tolerance techniques are used (discussed in Chapter 11), bandwidth 
,is stressed even further, so the impact of assist occupancy is much greater even at 
higher transit latencies, and the curves at the highest occupancies are almost com- 
pletely flat for FFT and sorting (Holt et al. 1995). This data shows that it is very 
important to keep assist occupancy low in machines that communicate and main- 
tain coherence at a fine granularity such as that of cache blocks. The impact of con- 
tention due to assist occupancy tends to increase with the number of processors 
used to solve a given problem since the communication-to-computation ratio tends 
to increase. 
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Effects of Assist Occupancy on Protocol Trade-Offs 


The occupancy of the assist has an impact not only on the performance of a given 
protocol but also on the trade-offs among protocols. We have seen that cache-based 
protocols can have higher latency on write operations than memory-based protocols 
since the transactions needed to invalidate sharers are serialized. The SCI cache- 
based protocol also tends to have more protocol processing to do on a given memory 
operation than a memory-based protocol, so the effective occupancy of the assist 
tends to be significantly higher, especially when assists are programmable rather 
than hardwired. Combined with the higher latency on writes, this would tend to 
cause memory-based protocols to perform better. This difference between the per- 
formance of the protocols will become greater as assist occupancy and its perfor- 
mance impact increase. On the other hand, the protocol processing occupancy for a 
given memory operation (e.g., a write) in SCI is distributed over more nodes and 
assists, so, depending on the communication patterns of the application, it may 
experience less contention at a given assist. For example, when hot spotting 
becomes a problem due to bursty irregular communication in memory-based proto- 
cols (as in radix sorting), it may be somewhat alleviated in SCI. How these trade-offs 
play out in practice will depend on the characteristics of real programs and 
machines, although overall we might expect memory-based protocols to perform 
better in optimized implementations. 


Improving Performance Parameters in Hardware 


There are many ways to use more aggressive, specialized hardware to improve per- 
formance characteristics such as delay, occupancy, and bandwidth. Some notable 
techniques include the following. First, an SRAM directory cache may be placed 
close to the assist to reduce directory lookup cost, as is done in NUMA-Q and in the 
Stanford FLASH multiprocessor (Kuskin et al. 1994). Second, a single bit of SRAM 
can be maintained per memory block at the home to keep track of whether or not 
the block is in clean state in the local memory. If it is, then on a read miss to a locally 
allocated block, there is no need to invoke the communication assist any further. 
Third, if the assist occupancy is high, it can be pipelined into stages of protocol pro- 
cessing, as is also done in the NUMA-Q and Stanford FLASH (e.g., decoding a 
request, looking up the directory, generating a response), or its occupancy can be 
overlapped with other actions. Pipelining the assist reduces contention but not the 
uncontended latency of individual memory operations; the opposite (and comple- 
mentary) result can be achieved by having the assist generate and send out a 
response or a forwarded request even before all the cleanup it needs to do is done. 


8.8 SYNCHRONIZATION 


Software algorithms for synchronization on scalable non-cache-coherent shared 
address space systems using atomic exchange instructions or LL-SC are discussed in 
Section 7.9. Recall that the major focus of these algorithms compared to those for 
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bus-based machines is to exploit the parallelism of independent paths in the inter- 
connect and to ensure that processors will spin on local rather than nonlocal vari- 
ables. The same algorithms are applicable to scalable cache-coherent machines. 
However, there are two differences. First, the performance implications of spinning 
on remotely allocated variables are likely to be much less significant since a proces- 
sor caches the variable and then spins on it locally until it is invalidated. Having pro- 
cessors spin on different variables rather than the same one is of course useful in 
preventing all processors from rushing out to the same home memory when the 
variable is written and invalidated, thereby reducing contention. And good place- 
ment of synchronization variables has the benefit of converting the misses that occur 
after invalidation into two-hop misses from three-hop misses. However, there is only 
one (very unlikely) situation when it may actually be very important to performance 
that the variable a processor spins on be allocated locally: if all levels of the cache 
hierarchy are unified and direct mapped and the instructions for the spin loop con- 
flict with the variable itself, in which case conflict misses will be satisfied locally. 
Second, while these performance aspects of synchronization algorithms are less crit- 
ical, implementing atomic primitives and LL-SC is more interesting when it interacts 
with a coherence protocol. This section examines the performance and implementa- 
tion aspects, first comparing the performance of the different synchronization algo- 
rithms for the locks described in Chapters 5 and 7 on the SGI Origin2000 and then 
discussing some new implementation issues for atomic primitives beyond the issues 
already encountered in Chapter 6 for bus-based machines. 


Performance of Synchronization Algorithms 


The experiments used here to illustrate synchronization performance are the same 
as those used on the bus-based SGI Challenge in Section 5.5, again using LL-SC as 
the primitive to construct atomic operations. The delays used are the same in pro- 
cessor cycles and therefore different in actual microseconds. The results for the lock 
algorithms described in Chapters 5 and 7 are shown in Figure 8.34 for 16-processor 
executions. Here again, three different sets of values are used for the delays within 
and after the critical section for which processors repeatedly contend. 

Here too, until we use delays between critical sections, the simple locks behave 
unfairly and yield higher throughput. Exponential backoff often helps the simple 
LL-SC lock in the event of a null critical section since this is the case where signifi- 
cant contention needs to be alleviated. The ticket lock scales quite poorly in this 
case, as it did on a bus, but scales very well when proportional backoff is used. The 
array-based lock also scales very well. With coherent caches, the better placement of 
lock variables in main memory afforded by the software queuing lock is not particu- 
larly useful, and in fact the queuing lock incurs contention on its compare@swap 
operations (implemented with LL-SC) and scales worse than the array lock. If we 
force the simple locks to behave fairly, they behave much like the ticket lock without 
proportional backoff. 

If we use a non-null critical section and a delay between lock accesses 
(Figure 8:34[c]), all locks behave fairly. Now the simple LL-SC locks don’t have 
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their advantage, and their scaling disadvantage shows through. The array-based 
lock, the queuing lock, and the ticket lock with proportional backoff all scale well 
(at least to this small number of processors). The better data placement of the queu- 
ing lock does not matter, but neither is the contention any worse for it. The bad per- 
formance of the queuing lock at two processors is due to a specific interaction in 
constructing the software queue (Mellor-Crummey and Scott 1991). While experi- 
ments with larger-scale machines are warranted, the flattening of the curves indi- 
cates that, overall, the array-based lock and the ticket lock perform quite well and 
robustly for scalable cache-coherent machines, at least when implemented with LL- 
SC. The simple LL-SC lock with exponential backoff performs best when no delay 
occurs between an unlock and the next lock due to repeated unfair successful access 
by a processor in its own cache. The sophisticated queuing lock is unnecessary but 
also performs well with delays between unlock and lock. 

More aggressive hardware support for locks has been proposed. The most promi- 
nent example is a hardware version of the queuing lock called QOLB (queue on lock 
bit). A distributed linked list of nodes waiting on a lock is maintained in hardware, 
and a releaser grants the lock to the first waiting node without affecting the others 
(Kagi, Burger, and Goodman 1997). Since the SCI protocol already has hardware 
support for a distributed list of waiting nodes (namely, the pending list), QOLB 
locks fit very well with SCI. This aggressive hardware support may reduce the lock 
transfer time as well as the interference of lock traffic with data access and coherence 
traffic; however, it is unlikely to change the scaling trends of the lock microbench- 
marks, and, as with all system features, its true value to performance is best evalu- 
ated with real applications and workloads. 

Algorithms and hardware support for barriers are discussed in Section 7.9. Since 
barriers reached simultaneously by multiple nodes cause contention for read- 
modify-write access to a shared counter, a number of interesting questions arise: 
Should this counter variable be a cacheable location or an uncached location 
accessed at main memory? Or can mechanisms be developed to allow processors to 
spin in their ‘caches and either be updated at the release or read the release value 
from main memory rather than from the releaser’s cache? Or is the hardware support 
for at-memory fetch&op operations particularly valuable as provided by machines 
like the Origin2000? 


Implementing Atomic Primitives 


Consider implementing atomic exchange (read-modify-write) primitives like 
test&rset performed on a memory location. What matters for atomicity is that a con- 
flicting write to that location by another processor occur either before the read com- 
ponent of the read-modify-write operation or after its write component. As we 
discussed for bus-based machines in Section 5.5.3, the read component may be 
allowed to complete as soon as the write component is serialized with respect to 
other writes and as long as we ensure that no incoming invalidations are applied to 
the block until the read has completed. If the read-modify-write is implemented at 
the processor (using cacheable primitives), this means that the read can complete 
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once the write has obtained ownership and even before invalidation acknowledg- 
ments have returned. Atomic operations can also be implemented at the memory, 
but it is easier to do this if we disallow the bloék from being cached in dirty state by 
any processor. Then all writes go to memory, and the read-modity-write can be seri- 
alized with respect to other writes as soon as it gets to memory. Memory can send a 
response to the read component in parallel with sending out invalidations corre- 
sponding to the write component. 

Implementing LL-SC requires all the same consideration to avoid livelock as it 
did for bus-based machines, with one further complication. Recall that a store- 
conditional should not send out invalidations or updates if it fails since, otherwise, 
two processors may keep invalidating or updating each other and failing, causing 
livelock. To detect failure of a store-conditional, the requesting processor needs to 
determine if some other processor's write to the block has been serialized before the 
store-conditional. In a bus-based system, the cache controller can do this by check- 
ing upon a store-conditional whether the cache no longer has a valid copy of the 
block or whether there are incoming invalidations or updates for the block that have 
already appeared on the bus. The latter detection of serialization order cannot be 
done locally by the cache controller with a distributed interconnect, so a different 
mechanism is necessary. In an invalidation-based protocol, if the block is still in 
valid state in the cache, then the read-exclusive request corresponding to the store- 
conditional goes to the directory at the home. There it checks to see if the requestor 
is still on the sharing list. If it isn’t, then the directory knows that another conflicting 
write has been serialized before the store-conditional, so it does not send out invali- 
dations corresponding to the store-conditional and the store-conditional fails. 
Otherwise, it succeeds. In an update protocol, this is more difficult since, even if 
another write has been serialized before the store-conditional, the store-conditional 
requestor will still be on the sharing list. One solution (Gharachorloo 1995) is to 
again use a two-phase protocol as was used to provide write atomicity for updates. 
When the store-conditional reaches the directory, it locks down the entry for that 
block so that no other requests can access it. Then, the directory sends a message 
back to the store-conditional requestor, which upon receipt checks to see if the lock 
flag for the LL-SC has been cleared (by an update that arrived between the current 
time and the time the store-conditional request was sent out). If so, the store- 
conditional has failed and a message is sent back to the directory to this effect (and 
to unlock the directory entry). If not, then as long as point-to-point order is guaran- 
teed in the network, we can conclude that no conflicting write beat the store- 
conditional to the directory, so the store-conditional should succeed. The requestor 
sends an acknowledgment back to the directory, which unlocks the directory entry 


and sends out the updates corresponding to the store-conditional, and the store- 
conditional succeeds. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PARALLEL SOFTWARE 


‘ 


Let us now consider the implications for parallel software more generally than for 
synchronization. What distinguishes the coherent shared address space systems 
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described in this chapter from those described in Chapters 5 and 6 is that they have 
physically distributed rather than centralized main memory. Distributed memory is 
at once an opportunity to improve performance and scalability through data locality 
and a burden on software to exploit this locality. As we saw in Chapter 3, on cache- 
coherent architectures with physically distributed memory (or CC-NUMA ma- 
chines), such as those discussed in this chapter, parallel programs may need to be 
aware of physically distributed memory, particularly when their important working 
sets don’t fit in the cache. Artifactual communication occurs when data is not allo- 
cated in the memory of a node that incurs capacity, conflict, or cold misses on that 
data. This situation can lead to some artifactual communication even when data 
does fit in the cache since looking up the directory on write misses (including up- 
grades) will generate network traffic and contention. Finally, consider a multipro- 
grammed workload in which application processes are migrated among processing 
nodes for load balancing. Migrating a process will turn what should be local misses 
into remote misses unless the system moves all the migrated process's data to the 
new node’s main memory as well. For all these reasons, it may be important that 
data be allocated appropriately across the distributed memories. 

In the CC-NUMA machines discussed in this chapter, the management of main 
memory is typically done at the fairly large granularity of pages. The large granular- 
ity can make it difficult to distribute shared data structures appropriately since data 
that should be allocated on two different nodes may fall on the same unit of alloca- 
tion. The operating system may transparently migrate pages to the nodes that incur 
cache misses on them most often, using information obtained from hardware 
counters; or the run-time system of a programming language may migrate pages 
based on user-supplied hints or compiler analysis. (We saw that the Origin2000 pro- 
vides protocol support for efficient migration.) More commonly today, the program- 
mer may direct the operating system to place pages in the memories closest to 
particular processes. This may be as simple as providing these directives to the sys- 
tem—such as, “Place the pages in this range of virtual addresses in this process X’s 
local memory”—or it may additionally involve padding and aligning data structures 
to page boundaries so they can be placed properly, or it may even require that data 
structures be organized differently to allow such placement at page granularity. We 
saw examples of the need for all three in using four-dimensional instead of two- 
dimensional arrays in the equation solver kernel and in Ocean. Simple, regular cases 
like these may also be handled by sophisticated compilers. In Barnes-Hut, on the 
other hand, proper placement would require a significant reorganization of data 
structures as well as code. Instead of having a single linear array for all particles (or 
cells), each process would have an array or list of its own assigned particles that it 
could allocate in its local memory; between time-steps, particles that were reas- 
signed would be moved from one array or list to another. However, as we have seen, 
data placement is not very useful for this application due to the small working sets 
and low capacity miss rate and may even hurt performance due to its high costs. It is 
important that we understand the costs and potential benefits of data migration 
before using it. Similar issues hold for software-controlled replication of data instead 
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of migration, and the next chapter discusses alternative approaches to coherent rep- 
lication and migration in main memory. 

One of the most difficult problems for a programmer to deal with in a coherent 
shared address space is contention. Contention can be caused not only by data 
traffic that is implicit and often unpredictable but also by “invisible” protocol trans- 
actions, such as ownership requests, invalidations, and acknowledgments that a pro- 
grammer is not inclined to think about at all and that are now point-to-point rather 
than amortized by a broadcast medium. All of these types of transactions occupy the 
protocol processing portion of the communication assist, reinforcing the importance 
of keeping the occupancy of the assist per transaction very low to contain endpoint 
contention. Invisible protocol messages and contention make performance problems 
like false sharing all the more important for a programmer to avoid, particularly 
when they cause a lot of protocol transactions to be directed toward the same node. 
Thus, while the software techniques for inherent communication and for spatial lo- 
cality and false sharing at cache block granularity are the same as on bus-based ma- 
chines, the potential impact on performance is different. For example, we are often 
tempted to structure some kinds of data as an array with one entry per process. If the 
entries are smaller than a page, several of them will fall on the same page. If these ar- 
ray entries are not padded to avoid false sharing or if they incur conflict misses in 
the cache, all the misses and traffic will be directed at the home of that page, causing 
considerable contention. In a distributed-memory machine it is advantageous not 
only to structure such data as an array of records rather than multiple arrays of sca- 
lars (as we do in Chapter 5 to avoid false sharing) but also to pad and align the 
records to a page and place the pages in the appropriate local memories. 

An interesting example of how contention can cause different orchestration strat- 
egies to be used in message-passing and shared address space systems is illustrated 
by a high-performance parallel FFT. Conceptually, the computation is structured in 
phases. Phases of local computation are separated by phases of communication, 
which involve the transposition of a matrix. A process reads columns from a source 
matrix and writes them into its assigned rows of a destination matrix and then per- 
forms local computation on its assigned rows of the destination matrix. In a 
message-passing system, it is imporiant to coalesce data into large messages, so it is 
necessary for performance to structure the communication this way (as a phase sep- 
arate from computation). However, in a cache-coherent shared address space there 
are two differences. First, transfers are always done at cache block granularity. Sec- 
ond, each fine-grained transfer involves invalidations and acknowledgments (each 
local block that a process writes is likely to be in shared state in the cache of another 
processor from a previous phase and so must be invalidated), which cause conten- 
tion at the coherence controllers. It may therefore be preferable to perform the com- 
munication on demand at fine grain while the computation is in progress, rather 
than all at once in a separate transpose phase, thus staggering the communication 
and easing the contention on the controller: a process that otherwise computes 
using a row of the destination matrix after the transpose can read the words of the 
corresponding source matrix column from a remote node on demand while it is 
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computing, performing the transpose in the process. Which method is better may 
depend on the architecture. 

Finally, synchronization can be expensive in scalable systems, so programs should 
make a special effort to reduce the frequency of high-contention locks or global bar- 
rier synchronization. 


ADVANCED TOPICS 


Before concluding the chapter, we cover two additional topics. The first deals with 
the actual techniques used to reduce directory storage overhead in flat, memory- 
based schemes. The second addresses techniques for hierarchical coherence, both 
snooping and directory based. 


Reducing Directory Storage Overhead 


The discussion of flat, memory-based directories in Section 8.2.3 stated that the size 
or width of a directory entry can be reduced by using a limited number of pointers 
rather than a full bit vector and that doing so requires some overflow mechanism 
when the number of copies of the block exceeds the number of available pointers. 
Based on the empirical data about sharing patterns, the number of hardware point- 
ers likely to be provided in limited pointer directories is very small, so it is important 
that the overflow mechanism be efficient. This section first discusses some possible 
overflow methods. It then examines techniques to reduce the number of directory 
entries, or directory “height,” by organizing the directory as a cache rather than hav- 
ing an entry for every memory block in the system. The limited pointer schemes 
with i pointers are named Dir; followed by an abbreviation of their overflow meth- 
ods, which include broadcast, no broadcast, coarse vector, software overflow, and 
dynamic pointers. 


Overflow Methods for Reduced Directory Width 


The overflow strategy in the broadcast or Dir;B scheme (Agarwal et al. 1988) is to set 
a broadcast bit in the directory entry when the number of available pointers i is 
exceeded. When that block is written again, invalidation messages are sent to all 
nodes in the system, regardless of whether or not they were caching the block. It is 
not semantically incorrect to send an invalidation message to a processor not cach- 
ing the block; however, network bandwidth may be wasted and latency stalls may be 
increased if the processor performing the write must wait for acknowledgments 
before proceeding. The advantage of the method is its simplicity. 

The no broadcast or Dir,NB scheme (Agarwal et al. 1988) avoids broadcast by 
never allowing the number of valid copies of a block to exceed i. Whenever the 
number of sharers is i and another node requests a shared copy of the block, the pro- 
tocol invalidates the copy in one of the existing sharers and frees up that pointer in 
the directory entry for the new requestor. A major drawback of this scheme is that it 
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FIGURE 8.35 The change in representation in going from limited pointer representation to 
coarse vector representation on overflow. Upon overflow, the two 4-bit pointers (for a 16-node 
system) are viewed as an 8-bit coarse vector, each bit corresponding to a group of two nodes. The over- 
flow bit is also set, so the nature of the representation can be easily determined. The dotted lines in (b) 
indicate the correspondence between bits and node groups. 


does not deal well with data that is actively read by many processors during a period 
(e.g., tables of precomputed values or even program code), since copies will unnec- 
essarily be invalidated and a continual stream of misses generated. Although special 
provisions can be made for blocks containing code (e.g., their consistency may be 
managed by software instead of hardware), it is not clear how to handle widely 
shared read-mostly data well in this scheme. 

The coarse vector or Dir;CV, scheme (Gupta, Weber, and Mowry 1990) also uses i 
pointers in its initial representation, but on overflow the representation changes to a 
coarse bit vector like the one used by the Origin2000 for large machines. In this rep- 
resentation, each bit of the directory entry indicates not a node but a unique group 
of the nodes in the machine (the subscript r in Dir;CV, indicates the size of the 
group), and that bit is turned ON whenever any node in that partition is caching that 
block (see Figure 8.35). When a processor writes that block, all nodes in the groups 
whose bits are turned ON are sent an invalidation message, regardless of whether 
they have actually accessed or are caching the block. As an example, consider a 256- 
node machine for which we store eight pointers in the directory entry. Since each 
pointer needs to be 8 bits wide, 64 bits are available for the coarse vector on over- 
flow. Thus, we can implement a DirgCV, scheme, with each coarse vector bit point- 
ing to a group of 256/64 or four nodes. An additional single bit per entry keeps track 
of whether the current representation is that of the normal limited pointer or the 
coarse vector. As shown in Figure 8.36, an advantage of a scheme like Dir,CV, (and, 
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FIGURE 8.36 Robustness of the coarse vector overflow method relative to broad- 
cast and no broadcast. The figure shows a comparison of invalidation traffic generated 
by DirgB, DirgNB, and DirgCV4 schemes normalized to that generated by the full bit vector 
scheme (represented as 100 invalidations). The results are taken from (Weber 1993), so the 
simulation parameters are different from those used in this book. The number of processors 
(1 per node) is 64. The data for the LocusRoute wire-routing application, which has data 
that is written quite frequently and read by many nodes, shows the potential pitfalls of the 
Dir;B scheme. Cholesky and Barnes-Hut, which have data that is read shared by large num- 
bers of processors (e.g., nodes close to the root of the tree in Barnes-Hut) show the poten- 
tial pitfalls of the DirjNB scheme. The Dir,CV, scheme is found to be reasonably robust. 


even more so, of the following schemes) over Dir;B and Dir,NB is that its behavior is 
more robust to different sharing patterns. 

The software overflow or Dir;SW scheme is different from the previous ones in that 
it does not throw away the precise caching status of a block when overflow occurs. 
Rather, the current i pointers and a pointer to the new sharer are saved into a special 
portion of the node’s local main memory by software. This frees up space for new 
pointers, so i new sharers can be handled by hardware before software must be 
invoked to store pointers away into memory again. The overflow also causes an 
overflow bit to be set in hardware. This bit ensures that when a subsequent write is 
encountered the pointers that were stored away in memory will be read out, and 
invalidation messages will be sent to those nodes as well. In the absence of a very 
sophisticated (programmable) communication assist, the overflow situations (both 
when pointers must be stored into memory and when they must be read out and 
invalidations sent) are handled by software running on the main processor, so the 
processor must be interrupted or a trap generated upon these events. The advan- 
tages of this scheme are that precise information is kept about sharers even upon 
overflow, so there is no extra invalidation traffic generated compared to a full bit vec- 
tor (or unlimited pointer) representation, and that the complexity of overflow han- 
dling is managed by software. The major overhead is the cost of the interrupts and 
software processing. This disadvantage takes three forms: (1) the processor at the 
home of the block spends time handling the interrupt instead of performing the 
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user's computation; (2) the overhead of interrupts and of handling these requests is 
large, thus potentially becoming a bottleneck for contention and slowing down 
other requests; and (3) the requesting processor may stall longer because of the 
higher latency of the requests that can cause interrupts as well as increased 
contention.” 

Software overflow for limited pointer directories was used in the MIT Alewife 
research prototype (Agarwal et al. 1995) and was called the LimitLESS scheme 
(Agarwal et al. 1991). The Alewife machine is designed to scale to 512 processors 
with one processor per node. Each directory entry is 6+ bits wide. It contains five 9- 
bit pointers to record remote nodes caching the block and 1 dedicated bit to indicate 
whether the local node is also caching the block (thus saving 8 bits when this is 
true). Overflow pointers are stored in a hash table in the main memory. The main 
processor in Alewife has hardware support for multithreading (see Chapter 11), 
with support for fast handling of traps upon overflow. Nonetheless, although the 
latency of a request that causes five invalidations and can be handled in hardware is 
only 84 cycles on a 16-processor system, a request requiring six invalidations and, 
hence, software intervention takes 707 cycles. 

The dynamic pointers or Dir;DP scheme (Simoni and Horowitz 1991) is a variation 
of the DirjSW scheme. In addition to the i hardware pointers, each directory entry in 
this scheme contains a hardware pointer into a special portion of the local node’s 
main memory. This special memory has a free list associated with it, from which 
pointer structures can be dynamically allocated to processors as needed. The key dif- 
ference from Dir,;SW is that all linked-list manipulation is done in hardware by a 
special-purpose protocol processor rather than by the general-purpose processor of 
the local node. As a result, interrupts are not needed and the overhead of manipulat- 
ing the linked lists is small. Because it also contains a hardware pointer to memory, 
the number of hardware pointers i used in this scheme is typically very small. The 
Dir;DP scheme is the default directory organization for the Stanford FLASH multi- 
processor (Kuskin et al. 1994). Because the pool of dynamic pointers is limited and 
because lists are traversed on invalidations, the use of replacement hints usually 
accompanies this approach. 

Among these many alternative schemes for maintaining directory information in 
a memory-based protocol, it is quite clear that the DirjB and Dir;NB schemes are not 
very robust to different sharing patterns. However, the actual performance (and 
cost-performance) trade-offs among the schemes are not very well understood for 
real applications on large-scale machines. The general consensus seems to be that 
full bit vectors are appropriate for machines that have a moderate number of pro- 
cessing nodes that are visible to the directory protocol. The most likely candidates 
for hardware overflow schemes are coarse vector and dynamic pointer: the former 
may suffer from lack of accuracy on overflow, while the latter has greater processing 
cost due to hardware list manipulation and free list management. 


5. Itis actually possible to respond to a requestor befgre the trap is handled and thus not affect the latency 
seen by it. However, that simply means that the next processor's request to that node is delayed and that 
processor may experience a stall. 


8.10.2 
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Reducing Directory Height 


In addition to reducing directory entry width, an orthogonal way to reduce directory 
memory overhead is to reduce the total number of directory entries used by not 
using one per memory block (Gupta, Weber, and Mowry 1990; O’Krafka and New- 
ton 1990); that is, to go after the M term in the P*M expression for directory mem- 
ory overhead. Since the two methods of reducing overhead are orthogonal, they can 
be traded off against each other: reducing the number of entries allows us to make 
entries wider (use more hardware pointers) without increasing cost and vice versa. 

The observation that motivates the use of fewer directory entries is that the total 
amount of cache memory is much less than the total main memory in the machine. 
This means that only a very small fraction of the memory blocks will be cached at a 
given time. For example, each processing node may have a 1-MB cache and 64 MB 
of main memory associated with it. If there were one directory entry per memory 
block, then across the whole machine 63/64 or 98.5% of the directory entries will 
correspond to memory blocks that are not cached anywhere in the machine. That is 
a tremendous number of directory entries lying idle with no bits turned ON (espe- 
cially when replacement hints are used). This waste of memory can be avoided by 
organizing the directory as a cache and dynamically allocating the entries in it to di- 
rectory entries, just as cache lines are allocated to memory blocks containing pro- 
gram data. In fact, if the number of entries in this directory cache is small enough, it 
may enable us to use fast SRAMs instead of slower DRAMs for directories, thus re- 
ducing the access time to directory information. As we know, this access time is in 
the critical path that determines the latency seen by the processor for many types of 
memory references. Such a directory organization is called a sparse directory, for ob- 
vious reasons. (The HAL S1 system, described in Section 8.6.8, uses this approach.) 

While a sparse directory operates quite like a regular processor cache, there are 
some significant differences. First, this cache has no need for a backing store: when 
an entry is replaced from it, if any node’s bits (or pointers) in it are turned on then 
we can simply send invalidations or flush messages to those nodes. Second, there is 
only one directory entry per block in this cache, so spatial locality is not an issue. 
Third, a sparse directory handles references from potentially all processors, whereas 
a processor cache is only accessed by the processor(s) attached to it. And finally, the 
references stream that the sparse directory sees is heavily filtered, consisting of only 
those references that were not satisfied in the processor caches. For a sparse direc- 
tory not to become a bottleneck, it is essential that it be large enough and have 
enough associativity that it does not incur too many replacements of actively 
accessed blocks. Some experiments and analysis studying the sizing of the sparse 
directory can be found in (Weber 1993). 


Hierarchical Coherence 


The introduction to this chapter mentions that one way to build scalable coherent 
machines is to hierarchically extend the snoopy coherence protocols based on the 
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buses and rings that are discussed in Chapters 5 and 6. We have also been intro- 
duced to hierarchical directory schemes in this chapter. This section describes these 
hierarchical approaches to coherence furthey. Although hierarchical ring-based 
snooping has been used in commercial systems (e.g., in the Kendall Square Research 
KSR1 [Frank, Burkhardt, and Rothnie 1993]) as well as research prototypes (e.g., in 
the University of Toronto’s Hector system [Vranesic et al. 1991; Farkas, Vranesic, 
and Stumm 1992]), and hierarchical directories have been studied in academic 
research, these approaches have not gained much favor. Nonetheless, building large 
systems hierarchically out of smaller ones is an attractive abstraction, and it is useful 
to understand the basic techniques. 


Hierarchical Snooping 


The issues in hierarchical snooping are similar for buses and rings, so we study them 
mainly through the former. A bus hierarchy is a tree of buses. The leaves are bus- 
based multiprocessors that contain the processors. The buses that constitute the 
internal nodes of the tree don’t contain processors but are used for interconnection 
and coherence control: they allow transactions to be snooped and propagated up 
and down the hierarchy as necessary. Hierarchical machines can be built with main 
memory either centralized at the root or distributed among the leaf multiprocessors 
(see Figure 8.37). While a centralized main memory may simplify programming, 
distributed memory has advantages in bandwidth and performance if locality is 
exploited. (Note, however, that if data is not distributed such that most cache misses 
are satisfied locally, remote data may actually be further away than the root of the 
hierarchy in the worst case, potentially leading to worse performance.) In addition, 
with distributed memory, a leaf in the hierarchy is a complete bus-based multipro- 
cessor, which is already a commodity product with cost advantages. Let us focus on 
hierarchies with distributed memory, leaving centralized memory hierarchies to be 
explored in the exercises. 

The processor caches within a leaf node (multiprocessor) are kept coherent by 
any of the snooping protocols discussed in Chapter 5. In a simple, two-level hierar- 
chy, we connect several of these bus-based systems together using another bus (B)). 
(The extension to multilevel hierarchies is straightforward.) What we need is a 
coherence monitor associated with each B, bus that monitors (snoops) the transac- 
tions on both buses and decides which transactions on its B, bus should be for- 
warded to the By bus and which ones that appear on the B, bus should be forwarded 
to its By bus. This device acts as a filter, forwarding only the necessary transactions 
in both directions, and thus reduces the bandwidth demands on the buses. 

In a system with distributed memory, the coherence monitor for a node has to 
worry about two types of data for which transactions may appear on either the B, or 
B bus: data that is allocated remotely but cached by some processor in the local 
node and data that is allocated locally but cached remotely. To watch for the former 
data, a remote access cache or remote cache per node can be used as in the Sequent 
NUMA-Q. This cache maintains inclusion (see Section 6.3.1) with regard to remote 
data cached in any of the processor caches on that node, including a dirty-but-stale 
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FIGURE 8.37 Hierarchical bus-based multiprocessors, shown with a two-level hi- 
erarchy. Main memory may be centralized at the root or physically distributed, and co- 
herence monitors connect parent and child buses. 


bit per block indicating when a processor cache in the node has the block dirty (data 
allocated in local memory does not enter the remote cache). This gives it enough 
information to determine which transactions are relevant in each direction and pass 
them along. 

For locally allocated data, bus transactions can be handled entirely by the local 
memory or caches, except when the data is cached by processors in other (remote) 
nodes. For the latter data, there is no need to keep the data itself in the coherence 
monitor since the valid data is either already available locally or is in modified state 
remotely; in fact, we would not want to keep it there since the amount of data may be 
as large as the local memory. However, the monitor keeps state information for this 
data and snoops the local B, bus so that relevant transactions for this data can be for- 
warded to the B, bus if necessary. Let’s call this part of the coherence monitor the 
local state monitor. Finally, the coherence monitor also watches the B, bus for transac- 
tions to its local addresses and passes them onto the local B, bus unless the local state 
monitor says they are cached remotely in a modified state. Both the remote cache and 
the local state monitor are looked up on B, and B, bus transactions. 

Consider the three coherence protocol functions outlined in Section 8.1: 
(1) enough information about the state in other nodes of the hierarchy is implicitly 
available in the local node’s coherence monitor (remote cache and local state moni- 
tor) to determine what action to take; (2) if this information indicates a need to find 
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other copies beyond the local node, the request or search is broadcast on the next 
bus (and so on hierarchically in deeper hierarchies), and other relevant monitors 
will respond; and (3) communication with the other copies is performed simulta- 
neously as part of finding them through the hierarchical broadcasts on buses. 

Let us examine the path of a read miss more closely, assuming a shared physical 
address space. A BusRd request appears on the local B, bus. If the remote access 
cache, the local memory, or another local processor cache has a valid copy of the 
block, they will supply the data. Otherwise, either,the remote cache or the local state 
monitor will know to pass the request onto the B) bus. When the request appears on 
Bp, the coherence monitors of other nodes will snoop it. If a node’s local state moni- 
tor determines that a valid copy of the data exists in that node, it will pass the 
request onto its B, bus, wait for the response, and put it back on the B) bus. If a 
node’s remote cache contains the data and has it in shared state, it may simply place 
a reply on the B, bus; if in dirty state, it will reply and broadcast a read request on its 
B, bus to have the dirty processor cache downgrade the block to shared; and if dirty- 
but-stale, it will simply broadcast the read request on its B, bus and reply with the 
result obtained. In the last case, the processor cache that has the data dirty will 
change its state from dirty to shared and put the data on the B, bus. The remote 
cache will accept the data reply from the B, bus, change its state from dirty-but-stale 
to shared, and pass the reply orto the By bus. When the data reply appears on By, the 
requestor’s coherence monitor picks it up, installs it and changes state in its remote 
cache if appropriate, and places it on its local B, bus. (If the block has to be installed 
in the remote cache, it may replace some other block, which will trigger a flush/ 
invalidation request on that B, bus to ensure the inclusion property.) Finally, the 
requesting cache picks up the response to its BusRd request from the B, bus and 
stores it in shared state. 

For writes, consider the specific situation shown in Figure 8.37(b), with Pp in the 
left node issuing a write to location A, which is allocated in the memory of a third 
node (not shown). Since Pos own cache has the data only in shared state, an owner- 
ship request (BusUpgr) is issued on the local B, bus. As a result, the copy of A in P}’s 
cache is invalidated. Since the block is not available in the remote cache in dirty-but- 
stale state (which would have been incorrect since P, had it in shared state), the 
monitor passes the BusUpgr request to bus By, to invalidate any other copies in the 
system, and at the same time updates the state for the block in the remote cache to 
dirty-but-stale. In another node, P, and P3 have the block in their caches in shared 
state. Because of the inclusion property, their associated remote cache is also guaran- 
teed to have the block in shared state. This remote cache therefore passes the 
BusUpgr request from By onto its local B, bus and invalidates its own copy. When 
the request appears on the B, bus, the copies of A in P, and P3's caches are invali- 
dated. If there is a node on the B) bus whose processors are not caching the block 
containing A, the upgrade request will not pass onto its B, bus. Now suppose 
another processor P, in the left node issues a store to location B. This request will be 
satisfied within the local node, with Po’s cache supplying the data and the remote 


cache retaining the data in dirty-but-stale state, and no transaction will be passed 
onto the B, bus. 
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The implementation requirements on the processor caches and cache controllers 
remain unchanged from those discussed in Chapter 6. However, some constraints do 
apply to the remote access cache. It should be larger than the sum of the processor 
caches and quite associative to maintain inclusion without excessive replacements. 
It should also be lockup-free; that is, able to handle multiple requests at a time from 
processors in the local node while some requests are still outstanding (more on this 
in Chapter 11). Finally, whenever a block is replaced from the remote cache, an 
invalidation or flush request must be issued on the B, bus, depending on the state of 
the replaced block (shared or dirty-but-stale, respectively). Minimizing the access 
time for the remote cache is less critical than increasing its hit rate since it is not in 
the critical path that affects the clock rate of the processor. Remote caches are there- 
fore more likely to be built out of DRAM than SRAM. The remote cache controller 
must also deal with the nonatomicity issues in requesting and acquiring the buses 
that were discussed in Chapter 6. 

Finally, consider write serialization and determining store completion. From our 
earlier discussion of how these work on a single bus in Chapter 6, it should be clear 
that serialization between two requests will be determined by the order in which 
those requests appear on the closest bus to the root on which they both appear. For 
writes that are satisfied entirely within the same leaf node, the order in which they 
may be seen by other processors—within or without that leaf—is their serialization 
order provided by the local B, bus. Likewise, for writes that are satisfied entirely 
within the same subtree, the order in which they are seen by other processors— 
within or without that subtree—is the serialization order determined by the root bus 
of that subtree. It is easy to see this if we view each bus hanging off a common bus as 
a processor and recursively use the same reasoning applied to a single bus in Chap- 
ters 5 and 6. Similarly, for the store completion detection needed for sequential con- 
sistency, a processor cannot assume its store has committed until it appears on the 
closest bus to the root on which it will appear. An acknowledgment (which now 
may have to be an explicit bus transaction) cannot be generated until that time, and 
even then the appropriate orders must be preserved between this acknowledgment 
and other transactions on the way back to the requesting processor (see Exercise 
8.26). Once this acknowledgment is sent back from a bus, the invalidations them- 
selves no longer need to be acknowledged as they make their way down toward the 
processor caches, as long as the appropriate orders are maintained along this path 
(just as with multilevel cache hierarchies in Chapter:6)- 

One of the earliest machines that used the approach of hierarchical snooping 
buses with distributed memory was the Gigamax (Wilson 1987; Woodbury et al. 
1989) from Encore Corporation. The system consisted of up to eight Encore Mullti- 
max machines (each a regular snooping bus-based multiprocessor) connected 
together by fiber-optic links to a ninth global bus, forming a two-level hierarchy. 
Figure 8.38 shows a block diagram. Each node is augmented with a uniform inter- 
connection card (UIC) and a uniform cluster (node) cache (UCC) card. The UCC is 
the remote access cache, and the UIC is the local state monitor. The monitoring of 
the global bus is done differently in the Gigamax due to its particular organization. 
Nodes are connected to the global bus through a fiber-optic link, so while a node's 
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FIGURE 8.38 Block diagram for the Encore Gigamax multiprocessor. A two-level hierarchy of 
buses is used with memory distributed among the leaf nodes. 


remote access cache (the UCC) caches remote data, it does not snoop the global bus 
directly. Rather, every node also has a second UIC on the global bus, which monitors 
global bus transactions for remote memory blocks that are cached in this local node. 
It then passes on the relevant requests to the local bus. If the UCC indeed sat 
directly on the global bus as well, the UIC on the global bus would not be necessary. 
The reason the Gigamax uses fiber-optic links and not a single UIC per node that sits 
on both buses is that high-speed buses are usually short: the Nanobus used in the 
Encore Multimax and Gigamax is 1 foot long (light travels 1 foot in a nanosecond, 
hence the name Nanobus). Since each node is at least 1 foot wide and the global bus 
is also 1 foot wide, flexible cabling is needed to hook these together. With fiber, links 
can be made quite long without affecting their transmission capabilities. 

The extension of snooping cache coherence to hierarchies of rings is much like 
the extension to hierarchies of buses with distributed memory. Figure 8.39 shows a 
block diagram. The local rings and the associated processors constitute nodes, and 
these are connected by one or more global rings. The coherence monitor takes the 
form of an inter-ring interface, serving the same roles as the coherence monitor in a 
bus hierarchy. 


Hierarchical Directory Schemes 


‘ 


Hierarchical directory schemes use point-to-point network transactions rather than 
snooping. However, as discussed earlier, unlike in flat directory schemes, the source 
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FIGURE 8.39 Block diagram for a hierarchical ring-based multiprocessor. In the 
two-level hierarchy shown, each local ring is a node as viewed by the global ring, and an 
inter-ring interface propagates relevant transactions between the two. 


of the directory information in hierarchical directories is not found by going to a 
fixed node. The locations of copies are found neither at a fixed home node nor by 
traversing a distributed list pointed to by that home. Invalidation messages are not 
sent directly to the nodes with copies. Rather, all these activities are performed by 
sending messages up and down a hierarchy (tree) built upon the nodes, with the 
only direct communication being between parents and children in the tree. 

At first blush, the organization of hierarchical directories is much like hierarchi- 
cal snooping. Consider the example shown in Figure 8.40. The processing nodes are 
at the leaves of the tree and main memory is distributed along with the processing 
nodes. Every block has a home memory (leaf) in which it is allocated, but this does 
not mean that the directory information is maintained or rooted there. The internal 
nodes of the tree are not processing nodes but only hold directory information. Each 
such directory node keeps track of all memory blocks that are being cached or 
recorded by its subtrees. It uses a presence vector per block to tell which of its sub- 
trees have copies of the block and a bit to tell whether one of them has it dirty. It also 
records information about local memory blocks (i.e., blocks allocated in the local 
memory of one of its descendants) that are being cached by processing nodes out- 
side its subtree. As with hierarchical snooping, this information is used to decide 
when requests originating within the subtree should be propagated further up the 
hierarchy. Since the amount of directory information to be maintained by a directory 
node that is close to the root can become very large, the directory information is 
usually organized as a cache to reduce its size and maintains the inclusion property 
with respect to its children’s caches or directories. This requires that on a replace- 
ment from a directory cache at a certain level of the tree, the replaced block must be 
flushed out of all of its descendent directories in the tree as well. Similarly, replace- 
ment of the information about a block allocated within that subtree requires that 
copies of the block in nodes outside the subtree be invalidated or flushed. These 
operations can be quite expensive. 
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FIGURE 8.40 Organization of hierarchical directories. The processing nodes are at the leaves of 
the logical tree, and the internal nodes contain only directory information. There is one logical tree for 
each cached memory block. Logical trees may be embedded in any physical hierarchy. 


A read miss from a node flows up the hierarchy either until a directory indicates 
that its subtree has a copy (clean or dirty) of the memory block being requested or 
until the request reaches the directory that is the first common ancestor of the 
requesting node and the home node for that block, and that directory indicates the 
block is not dirty outside that subtree. The request then flows down the hierarchy to 
the appropriate processing node to pick up the data. The data reply follows the same 
path back, updating the directories on its way. If the block was dirty, a copy of the 
block also finds its way to the home node. 

A write miss in the cache flows up the hierarchy until it reaches a directory whose 
subtree contains the current owner of the requested memory block. The owner is 
either the home node, if the block is clean, or a dirty cache. The request travels 
down to the owner to pick up the data, and the requesting node becomes the new 
owner. If the block was previously in clean state, invalidations are also propagated 
through the hierarchy to all nodes caching that memory block. Finally, all directories 
involved in the preceding memory operation are updated to reflect the new owner. 
and the invalidated copies. 

In hierarchical snoopy schemes, the interconnection network is physically hierar- 
chical to permit the snooping. With point-to-point communication, hierarchical 
directories do not need to rely on physically hierarchical interconnects. The hier- 
archy discussed here is a logical hierarchy, or a hierarchical data structure. It can be 
implemented either on a network that is physically hierarchical (that is, an actual 
tree network with directory caches at the internal nodes and processing nodes at the 
leaves) or on a general, nonhierarchical network such as a mesh with the hierar- 
chical directory embedded in this general network. In fact, there is a separate 
hierarchical directory structure for every block that is cached. Thus, the same physi- 
cal node in a general network can be a leaf (processing) node for some blocks and an 
internal (directory) node for others (see Figure 8.41). 
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FIGURE 8.41 A multirooted hierarchical directory embedded in an arbitrary network. A 16- 
node hierarchy is shown. For the blocks in the portion of main memory that is located at a processing 
node, that node itself is the root of the (logical) directory tree. Thus, for P processing nodes, there are P 
directory trees. The figure shows only two of these. In addition to being the root for its local memory’s 
directory tree, a processing node is also an internal node in the directory trees for the other processing 
nodes. The address of a memory block implicitly specifies a particular directory tree and guides the phys- 
ical traversals to get from parents to children and vice versa in this directory tree. 


Finally, the storage overhead of the hierarchical directory has attractive scaling 
properties. It is the cost of the directory caches at each level. The number of entries 
in the directory goes up as we go further up the hierarchy toward the root (to main- 
tain inclusion without excessive replacements), but the number of directories 
becomes smaller. As a result, the total directory memory needed for all directories at 
any given level of the hierarchy is typically about the same. The directory storage 
needed is not proportional to the size of main memory but rather to that of the 
caches in the processing nodes, which is attractive. The overall directory memory 
overhead relative to main memory is proportional to 


C x log,P 
MxB 


where C is the cache size per processing node at the leaf, M is the main memory per 
node, B is the memory block size in bits, b is the branching factor of the hierarchy, 
and P is the number of processing nodes at the leaves (so log ,P is the number of lev- 
els in the tree). More information about hierarchical directory schemes can be found 
in the literature (Scott 1991; Wallach 1992; Hagersten 1992; Joe 1995). 
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Performance Implications of Hierarchical Coherence 


Hierarchical protocols, whether snoopy or directory, have some potential perfor- 
mance advantages that are extensions of the advantages of the two-level protocols 
discussed earlier. One is the combining of requests for a block as they go up and 
down the hierarchy. If a processing node is waiting for a memory block to arrive, 
another processing node that requests the same block can observe at their common 
ancestor directory that the block has already been requested. It can then wait at the 
intermediate directory and accept the response when it comes back rather than send 
a duplicate request. This combining of transactions can reduce traffic and, hence, 
contention. The sending of invalidations and gathering of invalidation acknowledg- 
ments can also be done hierarchically through the tree structure. Another advantage 
is that upon a miss, if a nearby node in the hierarchy has a cached copy of the block, 
then the block can be obtained from that nearby node (cache-to-cache sharing) 
rather than having to go to the home, which may be much further away in the net- 
work topology. This can reduce transit latency as well as contention at the home. Of 
course, this second advantage depends on how well locality in the hierarchy maps to 
locality in the underlying physical network as well as how well the sharing patterns 
of the application match the hierarchy. 

While locality in the tree network can reduce transit delay on links, particularly 
for very large machines, the overall latency and bandwidth characteristics are 
usually not advantageous for hierarchical schemes. Consider hierarchical snooping 
schemes first. With buses, there is a bus transaction and snooping latency at every 
bus along the way. With rings, traversing rings at every level of the hierarchy further 
increases latency to potentially very high levels. For example, the uncontended 
latency to access a location on a remote ring in a fully populated Kendall Square 
Research KSR1 machine (Frank, Burkhardt, and Rothnie 1993) was higher than 25 
microseconds (Saavedra, Gaines, and Carlton 1993), so other architectural tech- 
niques (discussed in Chapter 9) were used to reduce ring remote capacity misses. 
The commercial systems that have used hierarchical snooping have tended to use 
quite shallow hierarchies (the largest KSR machine was a two-level ring hierarchy 
with up to 32 nodes per ring). The fact that there are several processors per node 
also implies that the bandwidth between a node and its parent or child must be large 
enough to sustain their combined demands. The processors within a node will 
compete not only for bus or link bandwidth but also for snoop bandwidth and for 
the occupancy, buffers, and request tracking mechanisms of the node-to-network 
interface. To alleviate link bandwidth limitations near the root of the hierarchy, mul- 
tiple buses or rings can be used closer to the root; however, bandwidth scalability in 
practical hierarchical systems remains quite limited. 

For hierarchical directories, the latency problem is that the number of network 
transactions sent up and down the hierarchy to satisfy a request tends to be larger 
than in a flat, memory-based scheme. Even though these transactions may be more 
localized in the network, each one is a full-fledged network transaction that also 
requires either looking up or modifying the directory at its (intermediate) destina- 
tion node. This increased endpoint overhead at the nodes along the critical path 
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tends to far outweigh any reduction in the total number of network hops traversed 
and hence network delay, especially given the characteristics of modern networks. 
Although some pipelining can be used—for example, the data reply can be for- 
warded toward the requesting node while a directory node is being updated—in 
practice, the latencies can still become quite large compared to machines with no 
hierarchy (Hagersten 1992; Joe 1995). Hierarchies with large branching factors can 
alleviate the latency problem but they increase contention. As with hierarchical 
snooping, the root of the directory hierarchy can become a bandwidth bottleneck, 
for both link bandwidth and directory lookup bandwidth. Multiple links may be 
used closer to the root (particularly appropriate for physically hierarchical networks 
[Leiserson et al. 1996]), and the directory cache may be interleaved among them. 
Alternatively, since each block has a separate logical hierarchy, a multirooted direc- 
tory hierarchy may be embedded in a nonhierarchical, scalable point-to-point inter- 
connect (Scott 1991; Wallach 1992; Scott and Goodman 1993). Figure 8.41 shows a 
possible organization. Like hierarchical directory schemes themselves, however, 
these techniques have only been in the realm of research so far. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Scalable systems that support a coherent shared address space are an increasingly 
important part of the multiprocessing landscape since they combine the ease of pro- 
gramming of a coherent shared address space programming model with the scaling 
advantages of a distributed memory and interconnect. Hardware support for cache 
coherence is becoming increasingly popular in commercial multiprocessors de- 
signed for both technical and commercial workloads. Most of these systems use 
directory-based protocols, whether memory based or cache based. They are found to 
perform well, at least at the moderate scales at which they have been built so far, and 
to afford significant ease of programming compared to explicit message passing for 
many applications. 

Directory-based cache coherence protocols are quite complex, with many tran- 
sient states and “corner cases” to deal with. Figure 8.42 conveys a sense of the com- 
plexity by showing the almost complete state transition diagrams of the Origin2000 
and NUMA-Q protocols. 

While supporting cache coherence in hardware has a significant design cost, it is 
alleviated by increased experience, the appearance of standards, and the fact that 
microprocessors themselves provide support for cache coherence. Once the micro- 
processor coherence protocol is available designers can develop the multiprocessor 
protocol and communication architecture even before the microprocessor is ready so 
that not so much of a lag occurs between the two. Commercial multiprocessors 
today typically use the latest microprocessors available at the time they ship, allevi- 
ating the fear that multiprogrammers would have to play catch-up with the proces- 
sor technology curve. 

Some interesting open questions for hardware-coherent shared address space 
systems include whether their performance on real applications will indeed scale to 
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FIGURE 8.42 Expanded directory state diagrams for the case study multiproces- 
sors of this chapter. The state diagram for the SG! Origin2000 in (a) is quite simplified: it 
shows the busy states at the directory but leaves out I/O operations, the poisoned state, 
and several race conditions. To show the use of busy states, accesses from two nodes A and 
B are shown. For example, a state labeled “Excl A” means that the directory thinks the 
block is in exclusive state in node A, and an arc labeled “RdEx B” indicates a read-exclusive 
operation from node B. The transfer operation and the wait state are used to handle write 
backs, as described in the text. The state diagram for the Sequent NUMA-Q ‘in (b) is much 
more complete, though it also excludes a few corner cases. The arcs are not labeled in this 
diagram and several of the state labels are not explained; the purpose of this diagram is not 
to convey the complete protocol but simply to show that full-blown state transition dia- 
grams can become quite complex in real systems. 


large processor counts (and whether significant changes to current protocols will be 
needed for this), whether the appropriate node for a scalable system will be a small- 
scale multiprocessor or a uniprocessor, the extent to which commodity communica- 
tion architectures will be successful in supporting this abstraction efficiently, and the 
success with which a communication assist can be designed that supports the most 
appropriate mechanisms for both cache coherence and explicit message passing. 
Some critical hardware/software trade-offs for coherent shared address space systems 
are discussed in the next chapter. . 
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3.12 EXERCISES 


y 


‘What are the inefficiencies and efficiencies in emulating message passing on a cache- 


coherent machine compared to the kinds of machines discussed in Chapter 7? 


a. For which of the case study parallel applications used in this book do you 
expect a substantial advantage in using multiprocessor rather than uniproces- 
sor nodes (assuming the same total number of processors)? For which do you 
think there might be disadvantages, and under what circumstances? 


b. How might your answer to the previous question differ with increasing scale 
of the machine? That is, how do you expect the performance benefits of using 
fixed-size multiprocessor nodes to change as the machine size is increased to 
hundreds of processors? 


c. Are there any special benefits that the Illinois MESI coherence scheme offers 
for organizations with multiprocessor nodes? 


Given a 512-processor system in which each node visible to the directory has 8 pro- 
cessors and 1 GB of main memory and a cache block size of 64 bytes, what is the 
directory memory overhead for (a) a full bit vector scheme, and (b) Dir,;B with 
i= 3? 

The chapter provided diagrams showing the network transactions for strict request- 
response, intervention forwarding, and reply forwarding for read operations in a 
flat, memory-based protocol like that of the SGI Origin (see Figure 8.12). Do the 
same for write operations. 


The Origin protocol assumed that acknowledgments for invalidations are gathered 
at the requestor. An alternative is to have the acknowledgments sent back to the 
home (from where the invalidation requests come) and have the home send a single 
acknowledgment back to the requestor. This solution is used in the Stanford FLASH 
multiprocessor. What are the main performance and complexity trade-offs between 
these two choices? 


Draw the network transaction diagrams (like those in Figure 8.16) for an uncached 
read-shared request, an uncached read-exclusive request, and a write-invalidate 
request in the Origin protocol. State one example of a use of each. 
Instead of the doubly linked list used in the SCI protocol, it is possible to use a sin- 
gly linked list. What is the advantage? Describe what modifications would need to 
be made to the following operations if a singly linked list were used: 

a. Replacement of a cache block that is in a sharing list. 

b. Write to a cache block that is in a sharing list. 


Qualitatively discuss the effects this might have on large-scale multiprocessor 
performance. 


How might you reduce the latency of writes that cause invalidations in the SCI pro- 
tocol? Draw the network transactions. What are the major trade-offs? 
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When a variable exhibits migratory sharing, a processor that reads the variable will 
be the next one to write it. What kinds of protocol optimizations could you use to 
reduce traffic and latency in this case, and how would you detect the situation 
dynamically? Describe a scheme or two in some detail. 


Another pattern that might be detected dynamically is a producer-consumer 
pattern, in which one processor repeatedly writes (produces) a variable and another 
processor repeatedly reads (consumes) it. Is the standard MESI invalidation-based 
protocol well suited to this? Why or why not? What enhancements or protocol 
might be better, and what are the savings in latency or traffic? How would you 
dynamically detect and employ the changes? 


Why is write atomicity more difficult to provide with update protocols than with 
invalidation-based protocols in directory-based systems? How would you solve the 
problem? Does the same difficulty exist in a bus-based system? 


Consider the following program fragment running on a cache-coherent multipro- 
cessor, assuming all values to be 0 initially. 


There is only one shared variable (A). Suppose that a writer magically knows where 
the cached copies are and sends updates to them directly without consulting a 
directory node. Construct a situation in which write atomicity may be violated, 
assuming an update-based protocol. 


a. Show the violation of sequential consistency that occurs in the results. 


b. Can you produce a case where coherence is violated as well? How would you 
solve these problems? 


c. Can you construct the same problems for an invalidation-based protocol? 
d. Can you construct them for update protocols on a bus? 


In handling write backs in the Origin protocol, we said that when the node doing 
the write back receives an intervention, it ignores it. Given a network that does not 
preserve point-to-point order, of what situations do we have to be careful in decid- 
ing to ignore the intervention? How do we detect that this intervention should be 
dropped? Would there be a problem with a network that preserved point-to-point 
order? 


Can the serialization problems discussed for Origin in Section 8.5.2 arise even with 
a strict request-response protocol, and do the same guidelines apply? Show example 
situations, including the examples discussed in that section. 


Consider the serialization of writes in NUMA-Q, given the two-level hierarchical 
coherence protocol. If a node has the block dirty in its remote cache, how might 
writes from other nodes that come to it get serialized with respect to writes from 
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8.16 


8.17 


8.18 


processors in this node? What transactions would have to be generated to ensure 
the serialization? 


In the Origin implementation, incoming requést messages to the memory/directory 
interface are given priority over incoming responses unless there is a danger of 
responses being starved. Why do you think this choice of giving priorities to 
requests was made? Describe some methods for how you might detect when to 
invert the priority. What would be the danger with responses being starved? 


a. Why is it necessary to flush TLBs when doing migration or replication of 
pages? 

b. For a CC-NUMA multiprocessor with software-reloaded TLBs, suppose a 
page needs to be migrated. Which one of the following TLB flushing schemes 
would you pick and why: (i) only TLBs that currently have an entry for a 
page, (ii) only TLBs that have loaded an entry for a page since the last flush, 
or (iii) all TLBs in the system. [Hint: the selection should be based on the fol- 
lowing two criteria: the cost of doing the actual TLB flush and the difficulty of 
tracking necessary information to implement the scheme.] 


For a simple two-processor CC-NUMA system, the traces of cache misses for three 
virtual pages X, Y, Z from the two processors Pg and P, are shown. Time goes from 
left to right. “R” is a read miss and “W” is a write miss. There are two memories Mo 
and My, local to Pg and P, respectively. A local miss costs 1 time unit and a remote 
miss costs 4 units. Assume that read misses and write misses cost the same. 


Page X: 
Pp: RRRR R R RRRRR RRR 
PRRiPReRRR RRRR_~ RR 
Page Y: 
Po: no accesses 
P,;: RR WW RRRR RWRWRW WWWR 


Page Z: 
Pp: R W RW R R- RRWRWRWRW 
P;: WR RW RW W W R 


a. In which local memories would you place pages X, Y, and Z, assuming com- 
plete knowledge of the entire trace? 


b. Assume that all three pages were initially placed in Mp. You have prior knowl- 
edge of the entire trace. You can do one migration, or one replication, or noth- 
ing for each page at the beginning of the trace at zero cost. What action would 
be appropriate for each of the pages? 


c. Answer part (b) where a page migration or replication costs 10 units. In addi- 
tion, give the final memory access cost for each page. 

d. Answer part (c) where a migration or replication costs 60 units. 

e. Answer part (d) where the cache miss trace for each page is the shown trace 


repeated 10 times. (You still can dnly do one migration or replication at the 
beginning of the entire trace.) 
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Full-empty bits, introduced in Section 5.5, provide hardware support for fine- 
grained synchronization and have been proposed for CC-NUMA machines. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of full-empty bits, and why do you think they 
are not used in modern systems? 


With an invalidation-based protocol, lock transfers take more network transactions 
than necessary. An alternative to cached locks is to use uncached locks, where the 
lock variable stays in main memory and is always accessed at the memory itself. 


a. Write pseudocode for a simple lock and a ticket lock using uncached opera- 
tions. 


b. What are the advantages and disadvantages relative to using cached locks? 
Which would you deploy in a production system? 


c. Can you describe a scheme that uses both cached and uncached read and 
write operations to improve the performance of locks? What specific opera- 
tions would your scheme require? 


Since high-contention and low-contention situations are best served by different 
lock algorithms, one strategy that has been proposed is to have a library of syn- 
chronization algorithms and provide hardware support to switch between them 
“reactively” at run time based on observed access patterns to the synchronization 
variable. 


a. Which locks would you provide in your library? 


b. Assuming a memory-based directory protocol, design simple hardware sup- 
port and a policy for switching between locks at run time. 


c. Describe an example where this support might be particularly useful. 
d. What are the potential disadvantages? 


You are performing an architectural study using four applications: Ocean, blocked 
LU factorization, an FFT that performs local calculations on rows separated by a 
matrix transposition, and Barnes-Hut. For each application, answer the following 
questions, assuming a CC-NUMA system: 


a. What modifications or enhancements in data structuring or layout would you 
use to ensure good interactions with the extended memory hierarchy? 


b. What are the interactions with cache size and granularities of allocation, 
coherence, and communication that you would be particularly careful to rep- 
resent or not represent? 


Consider the example of transposing a matrix of data in parallel, as is used in com- 
putations such as high-performance FFTs. Figure 8.43 shows the transpose pictori- 
ally. Every process transposes one “patch” of its assigned rows to every other 
processor, including one to itself. Before the transpose, a process has read and writ- 
ten its assigned rows of the source matrix of the transpose, and after the transpose it 
reads and writes its assigned rows of the destination matrix. The rows assigned to a 
process in both the source and destination matrix are allocated in its local memory. 
There are two ways to perform the transpose: a process can read the local elements 
from its rows of the source matrix and write them to the appropriate elements of the 
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Owned by 
process 0 


Owned by 
process 1 


Owned by 
process 2 


Owned by 
process 3 


FIGURE 8.43 Sender-initiated matrix transposition. The source and destination matrices are parti- 
tioning among processes in groups of contiguous rows. Each process divides its set of n/p rows into p 
patches of size (n/p)*(n/p). Consider process 2 as a representative example: one patch assigned to it 
ends up in the assigned set of rows of every other process, and it transposes one patch (third from left, 
in this case) locally. 


destination matrix, whether they are local or remote, as shown in the figure (called 
a sender-initiated transpose); or a process can write the local rows of the destination 
matrix and read the appropriate elements of the source matrix, whether they are 
local or remote (called a receiver-initiated transpose). 


a. Given an invalidation-based directory protocol, which method do you think 
will perform better and why? 


b. How do you expect the answer to (a) to change if you assume an update- 
based directory protocol? 


c. Consider the following implementation of a matrix transpose, which you plan 
to run on eight processors. Each processor has one level of cache, which is 


fully associative, 8 KB, with 128 byte lines. (Note: AT and A are not the same 
matrix.) 


Transpose(double **A, double **AT) 
{ 


int 1,J,mynum; 
GETPID (mynum) ; 


for (i=mynum*nrows/p; i<((mynum+1)*(nrows/p)); i++) { 
£or (9 =0'49<1024 fee et 
AT(i] [3] = A[j] lil; 
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The input data set is a 1,024 x 1,024 matrix of double-precision floating-point 
numbers (i.e., nrows in 1,024), decomposed so that each processor is respon- 
sible for generating a contiguous block of rows in the transposed matrix AT 
(i.e., a receiver-initiated transpose). Ignoring the contention problem caused 
by all processors first going to processor 0, what is the major performance 
problem with this code? What technique would you use to solve it? Restruc- 
ture the code to alleviate all performance problems as much as possible. Write 
the entire restructured loop. 


Consider a hierarchical bus-based system with a centralized memory at the root of 
the hierarchy rather than distributed memory as discussed in the chapter. What 
would be the main differences in how reads and writes are satisfied? Briefly describe 
the path taken by reads and writes. 


Could you construct a hierarchical bus-based system with centralized memory 
(say) without pursuing the inclusion property between the remote access cache and 
the L) caches in a node? If so, what complications would it cause? 


To ensure sequential consistency in a two-level hierarchical bus design, is it okay to 
return an acknowledgment when the invalidation request reaches the B, bus? If so, 
what constraints are imposed on the design and implementation of the caches and 
the orders preserved among transactions? If not, why not? Would it be okay if the 
hierarchy had more than two levels? 


Suppose two processors in two different nodes of a hierarchical bus-based machine 
issue an upgrade for a block at the same time. Trace their paths through the system, 
discussing all state changes and when they must happen as well as what precau- 
tions prevent deadlock and prevent both processors from gaining ownership. 

An optimization in distributed-memory bus-based hierarchies is cache-to-cache 
sharing: if another processor's cache on the local bus can supply the data, we do not 
have to go to the global bus and remote node. What are the trade-offs of supporting 
this optimization in ring-based hierarchies? 

What branching factor would you choose in a machine with a hierarchical direc- 
tory? Highlight the major trade-offs. What techniques might you use to alleviate the 
performance trade-offs? Be as specific in your description as possible. 

Is it possible to implement hierarchical directories without maintaining inclusion in 
the directory caches? Design a protocol that does that and discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages. 
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Hardware/Software Trade-Offs 


This chapter addresses the potential limitations of the directory-based, cache- 
coherent systems discussed in Chapter 8 and the hardware/software trade-offs that 
arise in overcoming these limitations. The primary limitations of those systems are 
the following: 


m High waiting time at memory operations. Sequential consistency (SC) is the 
memory consistency model of choice for the programmer and, so far, has been 
assumed for both snooping and directory-based systems. To satisfy the suffi- 
cient conditions for SC, a processor would have to wait for its previous mem- 
ory operation to complete before issuing the next one. This has an even greater 
impact on performance in scalable systems than in bus-based systems since 
communication latencies are longer and more network transactions are in the 
critical path. Worse still, it is very limiting for compilers, which potentially 
cannot reorder memory operations to shared data at all if the programmer 
assumes sequential consistency. 

m Limited capacity for replication. Communicated data is automatically replicated 
only in the processor cache, not in local main memory. This can lead to capac- 
ity misses and artifactual communication when working sets are large and 
include nonlocal data or when conflict misses are numerous. 

m High design and implementation cost. The communication assist contains hard- 
ware that is specialized for supporting cache coherence and is tightly inte- 
grated into the processing node. Protocols are complex, and getting them right 
in hardware takes substantial design time. (By cost, here we mean the cost of 
hardware and of system design time. However, recall from Chapter 3 that a 
programming cost is also associated with achieving good performance, and 
approaches that reduce system cost can often increase this cost dramatically.) 


This chapter focuses on these three limitations. The approaches that have been 
developed to address them are still controversial to varying degrees, but aspects of 
them are being adopted by designers of commercial parallel machines. Other limita- 
tions are often encountered as well, including the addressability limitations of a 
shared physical address space—as discussed for the CRAY T3D in Chapter 7—and 
the fact that a single protocol is hardwired into the machine. However, solutions to 
these problems are often incorporated in solutions to the primary problems, and 
they are discussed as advanced topics. 
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The problem of waiting too long at memory operations can be addressed in two 
ways in hardware. First, the implementation can be designed not to satisfy the suffi- 
cient conditions for SC, which modern nonblocking processors are not inclined to 
do anyway, but to satisfy the SC model itself. That is, a processor need not wait for 
the previous operation to complete before issuing the next one; however, the system 
ensures that operations do not complete or become visible out of program order. 
This method is used in the SGI Origin2000 system discussed in Chapter 8. Second, 
the memory consistency model can itself be relaxed so program order does not have 
to be maintained so strictly. Relaxing the consistency model changes the semantics 
of the shared address space and has implications for both hardware and software. It 
requires more care from the programmer in writing correct programs but enables the 
hardware to overlap and reorder operations to a greater extent. Importantly, it also 
allows the compiler to reorder memory operations within a process before they are 
even presented to hardware, as optimizing compilers are wont to do. Relaxed mem- 
ory consistency models are discussed in Section 9.1. 

The problem of limited capacity for replication can be addressed by automatically 
caching data in main memory, not just in the processor caches, and keeping this data 
coherent. Unlike in hardware caches, replication and coherence in main memory 
can be performed at a variety of granularities—for example, a cache block, a page, or 
a user-defined object—and can be managed either directly by hardware or through 
software. This provides a very rich space of protocols, hardware/software implemen- 
tations, and cost-performance trade-offs. An approach directed primarily at improv- 
ing performance is to manage the local main memory as a hardware cache, providing 
replication and coherence at cache block granularity there as well. This approach is 
called cache-only memory architecture, or COMA, and is discussed in Section 9.2. It 
relieves software from worrying about capacity misses and the initial distribution of 
data across main memories while still providing coherence at fine granularity and 
hence avoiding false sharing. However, it is hardware intensive and requires per- 
block tags and state to be maintained in main memory as well. 

Finally, there are many approaches to addressing the problem of hardware cost. 
One approach is to integrate the communication assist and network less tightly into 
the processing node, at the cost of increasing communication latency and assist 
occupancy. Another is to provide automatic replication and coherence in software 
rather than hardware, leading to a range of possible system implementations, as 
illustrated in Figure 9.1. The software approaches provide replication and coherence 
in main memory and can operate at a variety of granularities. They enable the use of 
off-the-shelf commodity parts for the nodes and interconnect, reducing hardware 
cost but pushing much more of the (now much greater) burden of achieving good 
performance onto the programmer. These approaches to reduce hardware cost are 
discussed in Section 9.3. 

The three issues are closely related. For example, cost is strongly related to the 
manner in which replication and coherence are managed in main memory: at what 
granularities and whether directly in hardware or through a run-time or operating 
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Shared address space Programming model 


Compilation 


or library Communication abstraction 


User/system boundary 


Operating systems support 


Communication hardware 


Physical communication medium 


FIGURE 9.1 Layers of the communication architecture for systems discussed in this chapter. 
The diagram represents the degrees to which software intervention is used to support a coherent shared 
address space. 


system. Cost and granularity are also related to the memory consistency model: 
lower-cost, lower-performance solutions and larger granularities benefit more from 
relaxing the memory consistency model, and implementing the protocol in software 
makes it easier to fully exploit the relaxation of the semantics. A useful framework 
to understand the space of alternatives is based on the granularities at which data is 
allocated in the local replication store, kept coherent, and communicated. Section 
9.4 constructs such a framework to summarize and relate the alternatives. This 
framework leads naturally to an approach that strives to achieve a good compromise 
between the high-cost COMA approach and the low-cost all-software approach. This 
approach, called Simple COMA, is discussed in Section 9.4 as well. 

The implications for parallel software of the systems discussed in this chapter are 
explored in Section 9.5. Finally, Section 9.6 covers some advanced topics, including 
the techniques to address the potential limitations of a shared physical address space 
and a fixed coherence protocol. 


RELAXED MEMORY CONSISTENCY MODELS 


Recall from Chapter 5 that the memory consistency model for a shared address 
space specifies the constraints on the order in which memory operations (to the 
same or different locations) can appear to execute with respect to one another, 
enabling programmers to reason about the behavior and correctness of their pro- 
grams. In fact, any system layer that supports a shared address space naming model 
has a memory consistency model: the programming model or programmer's inter- 
face, the user/system interface, and the hardware/software interface. Software that 
interacts with a layer must be aware of its memory consistency model. We :vcus 
mainly on the consistency model as seen by the programmer—that is, at the in.er- 
face between the programmer and the rest of the system composed of the compiler, 
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operating system, and hardware—since that is the one with which programmers 
reason. For example, a processor may preserve all program orders presented to it 
among memory operations, but if the compiler has already reordered operations 
then programmers can no longer reason with the simple model exported by the 
hardware. 

The consistency model at the programmer's interface has implications for pro- 
gramming languages, compilers, and hardware as well. To the compiler and hard- 
ware, it indicates the constraints within which they can reorder accesses from a 
process and the orders that they cannot appear to violate, thus telling them what per- 
formance optimizations they can use. Programming languages must provide mecha- 
nisms to introduce such constraints if necessary, as we shall see. In general, the fewer 
the reorderings of memory accesses from a process that we allow the system to per- 
form, the more intuitive the programming model we provide to the programmer but 
the more we constrain performance optimizations. The goal of a memory consistency 
model is to impose ordering constraints that strike a good balance between program- 
ming complexity and performance. The model should also be portable; that is, the 
specification should be implementable on many platforms so that the same program 
can run on all these platforms and preserve the same semantics. 

The sequential consistency model that we have assumed so far provides-an intu- 
itive semantics to the programmer—program order within each process and a 
consistent interleaving across processes—and can be quite easily implemented by 
satisfying its sufficient conditions. However, its drawback is that, by preserving a 
strict order among accesses, it restricts many of the performance optimizations that 
modern uniprocessor compilers and microprocessors employ. With the high cost of 
memory access, computer systems achieve higher performance by reordering or 
overlapping the servicing of multiple memory or communication operations from a 
processor. Preserving the sufficient conditions for SC clearly does not allow for 
much reordering or overlap in hardware, and approaches that preserve SC without 
preserving the sufficient conditions also have limitations. With SC at the program- 
mer’s interface, the compiler cannot reorder memory accesses even if they are to dif- 
ferent locations, thus disallowing critical performance optimizations such as code 
motion, common-subexpression elimination, software pipelining, and even register 
allocation as illustrated in Example 9.1. 


EXAMPLE 9.1 Show how register allocation can lead to a violation of SC even if the 
hardware satisfies SC. 


Answer Consider the code fragment shown in Figure 9.2(a). After register allocation, 
the code produced by the compiler and seen by hardware might look like that in 
Figure 9.2(b). The result (u,v) = (0,0) is disallowed under SC hardware in (a) but not 


1. The term “programmer” here refers to the entity that is responsible for generating the parallel program. 
For example, if a human programmer writes a sequential program that is automatically parallelized by 
system software, then it is the system software that has to deal with the memory consistency model; the 
programmer simply assumes sequential semantics as on a uniprocessor. 
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(a) Before register allocation (b) After register allocation 


FIGURE 9.2 Example showing how register allocation by the compiler can violate 
SC. The code in (a) is the original code with which the programmer reasons. r1, r2 are 
Fesisiite and the code in (b) is as it might appear after register allocation performed by the 
compiler. 


only can but will be produced by SC hardware in (b). In effect, register allocation 
reorders the write of A and the read of B on P, and reorders the write of B and the 
read of A on P32. A uniprocessor compiler might easily perform these optimizations 
in each process: they are valid for sequential programs since the reordered accesses 
are to different locations. @ 


Providing SC at the programmer's interface implies supporting SC at lower-level 
interfaces, including the hardware/software interface. If the sufficient conditions for 
SC are met,’a processor waits for an access to complete or at least commit before 
issuing the next one, so most of the latency suffered by memory references is directly 
seen by processors as stall time. Although a processor may continue executing non- 
memory instructions while a single outstanding memory reference is being serviced, 
the expected benefit from such overlap is tiny, since even without instruction-level 
parallelism, on average every third instruction is a memory reference (Hennessy and 
Patterson 1996). We need to do something about this performance problem. 

One approach we can take is to preserve sequential consistency at the program- 
mer’s interface but find ways to hide the long latency stalls from the processor. This 
can be done in several ways, which fall into two categories (Gharachorloo, Gupta, 
and Hennessy 1991). The techniques and their performance implications are dis- 
cussed further in Chapter 11; here, we simply provide an intuition about them. In 
the first category, the system still preserves the sufficient conditions for SC and the 
compiler does not reorder memory operations. Latency tolerance techniques such as 
prefetching of data or multithreading are used to overlap data transfers with one 
another or with computation—thus hiding much of their latency from the proces- 
sor—but the actual read and write operations are not issued before previous ones 
complete in program order. 

In the second category, the system preserves SC but not the sufficient conditions 
at the programmer's interface. The compiler can reorder operations as long as it can 
guarantee that sequential consistency will not be violated in the results. Compiler 
algorithms have been developed for this (Shasha and Snir 1988; Krishnamurthy and 
Yelick 1994, 1995), but they are expensive and their analysis is currently quite con- 
servative. At the hardware level, memory operations are issued and executed out of 
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program order but are guaranteed to become visible to other processors in program 
order. This approach is well suited to dynamically scheduled processors that use an 
instruction lookahead buffer to find independent instructions to issue; for example, 
the R10000 processor in the SGI Origin2000. The instructions are inserted in the 
lookahead buffer in program order; they are chosen from the instruction lookahead 
buffer and executed out of order, but they are guaranteed to retire from the look- 
ahead buffer in prograrn order. Operations may even issue and execute out of order 
past an unresolved branch in the lookahead buffer based on branch prediction— 
called speculative execution—but since the branch will be resolved and retire before 
them, they will not become visible to the register file or external memory system 
before the branch is resolved. If the branch was mispredicted, the effects of those 
operations will never become visible. The technique called speculative reads goes a 
little further. Here, the values returned by reads are used even before they are known 
to be correct; later checks determine if they were incorrect, and if so, the computa- 
tion is rolled back to reissue the read. Note that it is not possible to speculate with 
stores in this manner because once a store is made visible to other processors, it is 
extremely difficult to roll back and recover: a store’s value should not be made visi- 
ble to other processors or the external memory system environment until all previ- 
ous references have correctly completed. 

Some or all of these techniques are supported by many modern microprocessors, 
such as the MIPS R10000, the HP PA-8000, and the Intel Pentium Pro. However, 
while they are increasingly popular, they require substantial hardware resources and 
complexity, their success at hiding multiprocessor latencies is not yet clear (see 
Chapter 11), and not all processors support them. Perhaps most critically, these 
techniques work for processors, but they do not help compilers perform the reorder- 
ings of memory operations that are critical for their optimizations. 

A completely different way to overcome the performance limitations imposed by 
SC is to change the memory consistency model itself; that is, not to guarantee such 
strong ordering constraints to the programmer but still retain semantics that are 
intuitive enough to be useful. By relaxing the ordering constraints, these relaxed con- 
sistency models allow the compiler to reorder accesses before presenting them to the 
hardware, at least to some extent. At the hardware level, they allow multiple mem- 
ory accesses from the same process not only to be outstanding at a time but even to 
complete or become visible out of order, thus allowing much of the latency to be 
overlapped and hidden from the processor. The intuition behind relaxed models is 
that SC is usually too conservative; many of the orders it preserves are not really 
needed to satisfy a programmer's intuition in most situations. Detailed treatments of 
relaxed memory consistency models can be found in (Adve 1993; Gharachorloo 
1995; Adve and Gharachorloo 1996). 

Consider the simple example shown in Figure 9.3. On the left are the orderings 
that will be maintained by an SC implementation. On the right are the orderings that 
are necessary for intuitively correct program semantics. The latter are far fewer. For 
example, writes to variables A and B by P, can be reordered in this case without 
affecting the results observed by the program; all we must ensure is that both of 
them complete before the variable f£1ag is set to 1. Similarly, reads to variables A and 
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P, P P, P> 
- 1; 7 while se == Q); A= 1; --. = flag; 
bila sg Beale eee = £lag; 
flag = 1; V= Bs flag = 1; --. = flag; 
u Y A; 
Vv Y B; 
(a) Orderings maintained by sequential (b) Orderings necessary for correct 
consistency program semantics 


FIGURE 9.3 Intuition behind relaxed memory consistency models. The arrows in 
the figure indicate the orderings maintained. Part (a) shows the orderings maintained by 
the sequential consistency model. Part (b) shows the orderings that are necessary for “cor- 
rect” or “intuitive” semantics. Bold font indicates that the accesses to the flag variable 
are the important ones for ordering and are in fact being used to orchestrate event 
synchronization. 


B can be reordered at P, once flag has been observed to change to value 1.7 Even 
with these reorderings, the results look just like those of an SC execution. On the 
other hand, although the accesses to flag are also simple variable accesses, a model 
that allowed them to be reordered with respect to A and B at either process would 
compromise the intuitive semantics and SC results. It would be wonderful if system 
software or hardware could automatically detect which program orders are critical to 
maintaining SC semantics and allow the others to be violated for higher perfor- 
mance (Shasha and Snir 1998). However, the problem ‘is intractable (in fact, unde- 
cidable) for general programs, and inexact solutions are often too conservative to be 
very useful. 
A complete solution for a relaxed consistency model consists of three parts: 


1. The system specification. This is a clear specification of two things: first, what 
program orders among memory operations are guaranteed to be preserved, in 
an observable sense, by the system, including whether write atomicity will be 
maintained; and second, if not all program orders are guaranteed to be pre- 
served by default, then what mechanisms the system provides for a program- 
mer to enforce order explicitly when desired. As should be clear by now, the 
compiler and the hardware have their own system specifications, but we focus 
on the specification that the two together or the system as a whole presents to 


. Actually, it is possible to further weaken the requirements for correct execution. For example, it is not 
necessary for writes to A and B to complete before the write to flag is done; it is only necessary that 
they be complete by the time processor P. observes that the value of £1ag has changed to 1. It turns out 
that such relaxed models are difficult to implement in hardware. In software, some of these more relaxed 
models make sense, and we discuss them in Section 9.2. 
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9.1.1 


the programmer. For a processor architecture, the specification it exports gov- 
erns the reorderings that it allows and the order-preserving primitives it pro- 
vides and is often called the processor’ memory model. 


2. The programmers interface. The system specification is itself a consistency 
model. A programmer may use it to reason about correctness and insert the 
appropriate order-preserving mechanisms. However, this is a very low-level 
interface for a programmer: parallel programming is challenging enough 
without having to think about reorderings and write atomicity! The specific 
reorderings and order-enforcing mechanisms supported are different across 
system specifications, compromising portability. What a programmer there- 
fore wants is a methodology for writing “safe” programs. This is a contract 
such that if the program follows certain high-level rules or provides enough 
program annotations—such as telling the system that flag in Figure 9.3 is in 
fact used as a synchronization variable—then any system on which the pro- 
gram runs will always guarantee a sequentially consistent execution, regard- 
less of the default reorderings permitted by the system specifications it 
supports. The programmer's responsibility is to follow the rules and provide 
the annotations, which hopefully does not involve reasoning at the level of 
potential reorderings. The system's responsibility is to use the rules and anno- 
tations as constraints to maintain the illusion of sequential consistency. The 
implication for programming languages is that they should support the neces- 
sary annotations and provide an intuitive programming interface. 


3. The translation mechanism. This translates the programmer's annotations to 
the interface (specifically, the order-preserving mechanisms) exported by the 
system specification, so that the system may do its job. 


In the following discussion of relaxed consistency models, we first examine dif- 
ferent low-level specifications exported by systems and particularly by microproces- 
sors. Then Section 9.1.2 discusses the programmer's interface or contract and how 
the programmer might provide the necessary annotations.Section 9.1.3 briefly dis- 
cusses translation mechanisms. Section 9.1.4 discusses current practice with regard 
to memory consistency models. A detailed treatment of implementation complexity 
and performance benefits is postponed until we discuss latency tolerance mecha- 
nisms in Chapter 11. 


The System Specification 


Several different reordering specifications have been proposed by microprocessor 
vendors and by researchers, each with its own mechanisms for enforcing orders. 
These include total store ordering (TSO) (Sindhu, Frailong, and Cekleov 1991; Sun 
Microsystems 1991), partial store ordering (PSO) (Sindhu, Frailong, and Cekleov 
1991; Sun Microsystems 1991), and relaxed memory ordering (RMO) (Weaver and 
Germond 1994) from the Sun Sparc V8 and V9 specifications; pvocessor consistency 
(PC) described in (Goodman 1989; Gharachorloo 1990) and used in the Intel Pen- 
tium processors; weak ordering (WO) (Dubois, Scheurich, and Briggs 1986; Dubois 
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and Scheurich 1990); release consistency (RC) (Gharachorloo 1990); and the Digital 

Alpha (Sites 1992) and IBM/Motorola PowerPC (May et al. 1994) models. Of course, 

a particular implementation of a processor may not support all the reorderings that 

its system specification allows. The system specification defines the semantic inter- 
. face for that architecture, that is, what reorderings the programmer must assume 

might happen; the implementation determines what reorderings actually happen 
and how much performance can actually be gained. 

Let us discuss some of the specifications or consistency models, using the relax- 
ations in program order that they allow as our primary axis for grouping models 
together (Gharachorloo 1995). The first set of models, which includes TSO and PC, 
only allows a read to bypass (complete before) an earlier incomplete write in pro- 
gram order (i.e., allows the write > read order to be reordered). The next set, 
which includes PSO, also allows writes to bypass previous writes (i.e., write > 
write reordering). The final set, which includes WO, RC, RMO, Alpha, and 
PowerPC, allows reads or writes to bypass previous reads as well (i.e., allows all 
reorderings among read and write accesses). A read-modify-write operation is 
treated as being both a read and a write, so it is reordered with respect to another 
operation only if both a read and a write can be reordered with respect to that oper- 
ation. In all cases, we assume basic cache coherence—write propagation and write 
serialization—and that uniprocessor data and control dependences are maintained 
within each process. The specifications discussed have in most cases been moti- 
vated by and defined for the processor architectures themselves, that is, the hard- 
ware interface. All are applicable to compilers as well; however, since sophisticated 
compiler optimizations require the ability to reorder all types of accesses, most 
compilers have not supported as wide a variety of ordering models. In fact, at the 
programmer’ interface, all but the last set of models have limited utility because 
they do not allow many important compiler optimizations. 


Relaxing the Write-to-Read Program Order 


The main motivation for this class of models is to allow the hardware to hide the 
latency of write operations. While the write miss is stil] in the write buffer and not 
yet visible to other processors, the processor can issue and complete reads that hit in 
its cache or even a single read that misses in its cache. The benefits of hiding write 
latency can be substantial, as we see in Chapter 11, and most processors can take 
advantage of this relaxation. 

The models in this class (like TSO and PC) preserve the programmer's intuition 
quite well, for the most part, even without any special operations. For example, the 
common idiom of spinning on a flag for event synchronization works without mod- 
ification (Figure 9.4[a]). This is because TSO and PC models preserve the ordering 
of writes so that the write of the flag is not visible until all previous writes in pro- 
gram order have completed in the system. For this reason, most early multiproces- 
sors supported one of these two models, including the Sequent Balance, Encore 
Multimax, Vax-8800, SparcCenter 1000/2000, SGI 4D/240, SGI Challenge, and even 
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Py P2 Py P2 
Dis Sais while (Flag==0) ; ’ Ady print B; 
Flag ‘= i; eprint A; Bias print A; 


(a) (b) 


Py P2 P3 Py P2 
eae while (A==0); while (B==0); pa hee Boas hi) 
Be ee DENA: print B; (ii) print A; (iv) 


(c) (d) 


FIGURE 9.4 Example code sequences repeated to compare TSO, PC, and SC. Both TSO and PC 
provide the same results as SC for code segments (a) and (b), PC can violate SC semantics for segment 
(c) (TSO still provides SC semantics), and both TSO and PC violate SC semantics for segment (d). 


the Pentium Pro quad, and it has been relatively easy to port even complex pro- 
grams, such as the operating systems, to these machines. 

Of course, the semantics of these models is not SC, so there are situations in 
which the differences show through. Figure 9.4 shows four code examples, three of 
which we have seen earlier, in which we assume that all variables start out having 
the value 0. Code fragment (a) is the example of spinning on a flag. In fragment (b), 
SC guarantees that if B is printed as 1 then A too will be printed as 1, since the writes 
of A and B by P, cannot be reordered. For the same reason, TSO and PC also have 
the same semantics in this fragment as well. For fragment (c), only TSO offers SC 
semantics and prevents A from being printed as 0, not PC. The reason is that PC 
does not guarantee write atomicity. Finally, for fragment (d), no interleaving of the 
operations under SC can result in 0 being printed for both A and B. To see why, con- 
sider that program order implies the precedence relationships (i) > (ii) and 
(iii) — (iv) in the interleaved total order. If B = 0 is observed, it implies (ii) — (iii), 
which therefore implies (i) > (iv). But (i) > (iv) implies A will be printed as 1. Sim- 
ilarly, a result of A = 0 implies B = 1. A popular software-only mutual exclusion algo- 
rithm called Dekker’s algorithm—used in the absence of hardware support for 
atomic read-modify-write operations (Tanenbaum and Woodhull 1997)—telies on 
the property that both A and B will not be read as 0 in this case. SC provides this 
property, further contributing to its view as an intuitive consistency model. Neither 
TSO nor PC guarantees it since they both allow the read operation corresponding to 
the print to complete before previous writes are visible. 

To ensure SC semantics when desired (e.g., to port a program written under SC 
assumptions to a TSO or PC system), we need mechanisms to enforce two types of 
extra orderings: (1) to ensure that a read does not complete before an earlier write in 
program order (applies to both TSO and PC) and (2) to ensure write atomicity for a 
read operation (applies only to PC). For the former, different processor architectures 
provide somewhat different solutions. For example, the Sun Sparc V9 specification 
(Weaver and Germond 1994) provides memory barrier (MEMBAR) or fence instruc- 
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tions of different flavors that can ensure any desired ordering. Here, we would insert 
a write-to-read ordering flavored MEMBAR before the read. This MEMBAR prevents 
any read that follows it in program order from issuing before all writes that precede 
it have completed. On architectures that do not provide memory barrier instruc- 
tions, it is possible to achieve this effect by substituting an atomic read-modify-write 
operation or sequence for the original read. A read-modify-write is treated as being 
both a read and a write, so it cannot be reordered with respect to previous writes in 
these models. Of course, the value written in the read-modify-write must be the 
same as the value read to preserve correctness. Replacing a read with a read-modify- 
write also guarantees write atomicity at that read on machines supporting the PC 
model. The details of why this works are subtle, and the interested reader can find 
them in the literature (Adve et al. 1993). 


Relaxing the Write-to-Read and Write-to-Write Program Ordets 


Allowing writes as well to bypass earlier writes (to different locations) allows the 
write buffer to merge and even retire writes before previous writes in program order 
complete. Thus, it enables multiple write misses to be fully overlapped and to 
become visible out of program order. The motivation is to further reduce the impact 
of write latency on processor stall time and to improve communication efficiency 
between processors by making new data values visible to other processors sooner. 
Sun Sparc’s PSO model (Sindhu, Frailong, and Cekleov 1991; Sun Microsystems 
1991) is the only model in this category. Like TSO, it guarantees write atomicity. 

Unfortunately, reordering of writes can violate our intuitive SC semantics quite a 
bit. Even the use of ordinary variables as flags for event synchronization (Figure 
9.4[a]) is no longer guaranteed to work since the write of flag may become visible 
to other processors before the write of A. This model must therefore demonstrate a 
substantial performance benefit to be attractive. 

The only additional instruction we need over TSO is one that enforces write-to- 
write ordering in a process's program order. In Sun Sparc V9, this can be achieved by 
using a MEMBAR instruction with the write-to-write flavor turned on (the earlier 
Sparc V8 specification provided a special instruction called store barrier or STBAR to 
achieve this effect). For example, to achieve the intuitive semantics, we would insert 
such an instruction between the writes of A and flag. 


Relaxing All Program Orders: Weak Ordering and Release Consistency 


In this final class of specifications, no program orders are guaranteed by default 
(other than data and control dependences within a process, of course). The benefit is 
that multiple read requests can also be outstanding at the same time, can be 
bypassed by later writes in program order, and can themselves complete out of order, 
thus allowing us to hide read latency. These models are particularly well matched to 
dynamically scheduled processors whose implementation indeed allows them to 
proceed past read misses to other memory references. They are also the only models 
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that allow many of the key reorderings and elimination of accesses as done by com- 
piler optimizations. Given the importance of these compiler optimizations for node 
performance, as well as their transparency to the programmer, these may in fact be 
the only reasonable high-performance memory models for multiprocessors (unless 
compiler analysis of potential violations of consistency makes dramatic advances). 
Prominent models in this group are weak ordering (WO) (Dubois, Scheurich, and 
Briggs 1986; Dubois and Scheurich 1990), release consistency (RC) (Gharachorloo 
1990), Digital Alpha (Sites 1992), Sparc V9 relaxed memory ordering (RMO) 
(Weaver and Germond 1994), and IBM PowerPC (May et al. 1994; Corella, Stone, 
and Barton 1993). WO is the seminal model, RC is an extension of WO supported 
by the Stanford DASH prototype (Lenoski et al. 1993), and the last three are sup- 
ported in commercial architectures. Let us discuss these models individually and see 
how they deal with the problem of providing intuitive semantics despite all the reor- 
dering; for instance, how they deal with the flag synchronization example. 


Weak Ordering The motivation behind the weak ordering model (also known as the 
weak consistency model) is quite simple. Most parallel programs use synchronization 
operations to coordinate accesses to data when this is necessary. Between synchroni- 
zation operations, they do not rely on the order of accesses being preserved. Two 
examples are shown in Figure 9.5. The left fragment (a) uses a lock-unlock pair to 
delineate a critical section inside which the head of a linked list is updated (Adve 
and Gharachorloo 1996). The right fragment (b) uses flags to control access to vari- 
ables participating in a producer-consumer interaction (e.g., A and D are produced 
by P,; and consumed by P3). The key in the flag example is to think of the accesses 
to the flag variables as synchronization operations since that is indeed the purpose 
they are serving. If we do this, then in both situations the intuitive semantics are not 
violated by any program reorderings that happen between synchronization opera- 
tions or accesses (i.e., in the critical section in segment [a] and in the four state- 
ments after the while loop in segment [b]) as long as synchronization operations are 
not reordered with respect to data accesses or one another. Based on these observa- 
tions, weak ordering relaxes all program orders for nonsynchronization memory 
operations by default and guarantees that orderings will be maintained only at syn- 
chronization operations that can be identified by the system as such. Further order- 
ings can be enforced by adding synchronization operations or labeling some 
memory operations as synchronization. How appropriate operations are identified 
as synchronization operations is discussed in Section 9.1.2. 

The left side of Figure 9.6 illustrates the reorderings of memory operations 
allowed by weak ordering. Each block with a set of reads/writes represents a contig- 
uous run of nonsynchronization memory operations from a processor. Synchroniza- 
tion operations are shown separately. Sufficient conditions to ensure a WO system 
are as follows. Before a synchronization operation is issued, the processor waits for 
all previous operations in program order (both reads and writes) to have completed. 
Similarly, memory accesses that follow the synchronization operation are not issued 
until the synchronization operation completes. Read, write, and read-modify-write 
operations that are not labeled as synchronization can be arbitrarily reordered 
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Pa, east eh P, P> 
TOP: while(flag2==0) ; TOP: while(flagl==0); 
Lock (TaskQ) A-= 1; X= SAy 
newTask—next = Head; u = B; yes oD 
if (Head != NULL) GSEs Ba=_oy 
Head—prev = newTask; DS sy BAG C =D 7.8; 
Head = newTask; flag2 = 0; flaglae=. 0); 
UnLock (TaskQ) flagit=<Al; flag2== 1; 
goto TOP; goto TOP; 


(a) (b) 


FIGURE 9.5 Use of synchronization operations to coordinate access to ordinary shared data 
variables. The synchronization may be through the use of explicit lock, unlock, and barrier operations 
or through the use of flag variables for point-to-point events. 


Read/write 


Read/write 


Acquire (read) 


Read/write Read/write 


Read/write 


Read/write 


Release (write) 


Read/write Read/write 


Read/write 


Weak ordering Release consistency 


FIGURE 9.6 Comparison of the weak ordering and release consistency models. The operations 
in block 1 precede the first synchronization operation, which is an acquire, in program order. Block 2 
occurs between the two synchronization operations, and block 3 follows the second synchronization 
operation, which is a release. 


between synchronization operations. Especially when synchronization operations 
are infrequent, as in many parallel programs, WO typically provides considerable 
reordering freedom to the hardware and compiler. 


Release Consistency Release consistency observes that weak ordering does not go far 
enough. It extends the weak ordering model by distinguishing among types of syn- 
chronization operations and exploiting their semantics. In particular, it divides 
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synchronization operations into acquires and releases. An acquire is a read operation 
(it can also be a read-modify-write) that is performed to gain access to a set of oper- 
ations or variables. Examples include the Lock(TaskQ) operation in part (a) of 
Figure 9.5, and the accesses to flag variables within the while conditions in part 
(b). A release is a write operation (or a read-modify-write) that grants permission to 
another processor to gain access to some operations or variables. Examples include 
the UnLock (TaskQ) operation in part (a) of Figure 9.5, and the statements setting 
the flag variables to 1 in part (b). 

The separation into acquire and release operations can be used to further relax 
ordering constraints, as shown in Figure 9.6. The purpose of an acquire is to delay 
memory accesses that follow the acquire operation until the acquire completes. It has 
nothing to do with accesses that precede it in program order (accesses in block 1), so 
there is no reason to wait for those accesses to complete before the acquire can be 
issued or completed. That is, the acquire itself can be reordered with respect to previ- 
ous accesses. Similarly, the purpose of a release operation is to grant access to the new 
values of data that are modified before it in program order. It has nothing to do with 
accesses that follow it in program order (accesses in block 3), so these need not be 
delayed until the release has completed. However, we must wait for accesses in block 
1 to complete as well before the release is visible to other processors (since they pre- 
cede the release too, and we de not know exactly which variables are associated with 
the release or ate “protected” by the release*), and similarly we must wait for the 
acquire to complete before the operations in block 3 can be performed. Besides these 
constraints, the memory operations in blocks 1, 2, and 3 can be overlapped and reor- 
dered. Thus, the sufficient conditions for providing an RC interface are as follows: 
before an operation labeled as a release is issued, the processor waits until all previ- 
ous operations in program order have completed; operations that follow an acquire 
operation in program order are not issued until that acquire operation completes. 
These are sufficient conditions, and we examine more aggressive implementations 
when we discuss alternative approaches to a shared address space that rely on relaxed 
consistency models for good performance. Note that the write propagation clause of 
coherence, as defined in Chapter 5, is not guaranteed unless enough synchronization 
is present, nor is write serialization, a point we return to in Section 9.3.3. 


Digital Alpha, Sparc V9 RMO, and IBM PowerPC memory models While the WO 
and RC models are specified in terms of using labeled synchronization operations to 
enforce orders, they do not take a position on the exact operations (instructions) 
that must be used. The memory models of some commercial microprocessors pro- 
vide no ordering guarantees by default (for memory or synchronization operations) 
but provide specific hardware instructions called memory barriers or fences that can 


3. It is possible that the release is intended to also grant access to the results of operations outside of 
(before) the operations controlled by the preceding acquire. The exact association of variables with syn- 
chronization accesses is very difficult to exploit at the hardware level. Software implementations of 
relaxed models, however, do exploit such optimizations, as we shali see in Section 9.3. 
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be used to enforce orderings. To implement WO or RC with these microprocessors, 
operations that the WO or RC program labels as synchronizations (or acquires or 
releases) cause the compiler to insert the appropriate special instructions, or the 
programmer can insert these instructions directly. 

The Alpha architecture (Sites 1992), for example, supports two kinds of fence 
instructions: the memory barrier (MB) and the write memory barrier (WMB). The 
MB fence is like a synchronization operation in WO: it waits for all previously issued 
memory accesses to complete before issuing any new accesses. It does not have fla- 
vors like the Sparc MEMBAR instructions. The WMB fence imposes program order 
only between writes (it is like the STBAR in PSO). Thus, a read issued after a WMB 
can still bypass (complete before) a write access issued before the WMB, but a write 
access issued after the WMB cannot. The Sparc V9 relaxed memory order (RMO) 
(Weaver and Germond 1994) provides a fence or MEMBAR instruction with four 
flavor bits associated with it, as discussed earlier. Each bit indicates a particular type 
of ordering to be enforced between previous and following load-store operations 
(the four possibilities are read-to-read, read-to-write, write-to-read, and write-to- 
write orderings). Any combinations of these bits can be set, offering a variety of 
ordering choices. Finally, the IBM PowerPC model (May et al. 1994; Corella, Stone, 
and Barton 1993) provides only a single fence instruction, called SYNC, that is 
equivalent to Alpha’s MB fence. It differs from the Alpha and RMO models in that 
the writes are not atomic, as in the processor consistency (PC) model. The model 
envisioned by PowerPC is WO, to be synthesized by putting SYNC instructions 
before and after every synchronization operation. We see how different models can 
be synthesized with these primitives in Exercise 9.13. 

The prominent specifications just discussed are summarized in Table 9.1 (Adve 
and Gharachorloo 1996).* They have different performance implications and re- 
quire different kinds of annotations to ensure orderings. It is worth noting again that 
if program order is defined as seen by the programmer, then only the models that al- 
low both read and write operations to be reordered within sections of code (WO, 
RC, Alpha, RMO, and PowerPC) allow the flexibility needed by many important 
compiler optimizations. This may change if substantial improvements are made in 
compiler analysis to determine what reorderings are possible given a consistency 
model. The difficulty of reasoning with allowable reorderings and inserting order- 
enforcing instructions should be clear, as should the portability problem of the spec- 
ifications. For example, a program with enough memory barriers to work “correctly” 
(produce intuitive or sequentially consistent executions) on a TSO system will not 
necessarily work “correctly” when run on an RMO system: it will need more special 


. The relaxation “read own write early” in the table is relevant to both program order and write atomicity. 
The processor is allowed to read. its own previous write before the write is serialized with respect to other 
writes to the same location (i.e., before the write completes). A common hardware optimization that 
relies on this relaxation is the processor reading the value of a variable from its own write buffer. This 
relaxation can be used with almost all models without violating their semantics. It can even be used with 
SC as long as other program order and atomicity requirements are maintained. 
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Table 9.1 Characteristics of Various System Specifications — 


Write-to- — Write-to- Read-to- Read’ Ce ee fale Gone a 
Read Write Read/Write Other's ReadOwn Operations — 
_ Model Reorder Reorder Reorder Write Early Write Early for Ordering 
SC yes 
TSO yes yes MEMBAR, RMW 
Re yes yes yes MEMBAR, RMW 
PSO yes yes yes STBAR, RMW 
WO yes yes yes yes SYNC 
RC yes yes yes yes yes REL, ACQ, RMW 
RMO yes yes yes yes various MEMBARs 
Alpha yes yes yes yes MB, WMB 
PowerPC yes yes yes yes yes SYNC 


EES IE ES IE IDL BELLE ES SPE TI LL ELL BIEL RELL ELLIE LLL DOPE LIE LL LL LDEE LLEIE LE LEE LCL EEL LLL 
A “yes” in the appropriate column indicates that those orders can be violated by that system-centric 
model. “Read other's write early” means that a processor is allowed to see the result of a write opera- 
tion before that write operation has completed globally. 


9.1.2 


operations. Let us therefore examine higher-level interfaces that are more conve- 
nient for programmers and portable to the different systems, safely exploiting the 
performance benefits and reorderings that each system affords. 


The Programmer's Interface 


The programming interfaces are inspired by the WO and RC models, in that they 
assume that program orders do not have to be maintained at all between synchroni- 
zation operations. The idea is for the program to ensure that all synchronization 
operations, including point-to-point event synchronization using flags, are explicitly 
labeled or identified as such. This is the programmer's part of the contract. The com- 
piler or run-time library translates these synchronization operations into the appro- 
priate order-preserving operations (memory barriers or fences) called for by the 
system specification. Then the system (compiler plus hardware) guarantees sequen- 
tially consistent executions even though it may reorder operations between synchro- 
nization operations in any way it desires (without violating dependences to a 
location within a process). This is the system’s part of the contract. This contract 
allows the compiler sufficient flexibility between synchronization points for the 
reorderings it desires. It also allows the processor to perform as many reorderings as 
permitted by its memory model or implementation and is therefore portable: if SC 
executions are guaranteed even with the weaker models that allow all reorderings, 
they surely will be guaranteed on systems that allow fewer reorderings. The consis- 
tency model presented at the programmer's interface should be at least as weak 
(relaxed) as that at the hardware interface but need not be the same. 
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Programs that label all synchronization events are called synchronized programs. 
Formal models for specifying synchronized programs have been developed, namely, 
the data-race-free models influenced by weak ordering (Adve and Hill 1990a) and 
the properly labeled model (Gharachorloo et al. 1992) influenced by release consis- 
tency (Gharachorloo et al. 1990). Interested readers can obtain more details from 
these references (the differences between the models are minor). The basic question 
the programmer must address is which operations to label as synchronization opera- 
tions. This is, of course, already done in the majority of cases when explicit, system- 
specified programming primitives such as locks and barriers are used. These are usu- 
ally also easy to distinguish as acquire or release, for memory models such as RC 
that can take advantage of this distinction; for example, a lock is an acquire and an 
unlock is a release, and a barrier contains both since arrival at a barrier is a release 
(indicating completion of previous accesses) whereas leaving it is an acquire 
(obtaining permission for the new set of accesses). The real question is how to deter- 
mine which memory operations on ordinary variables (such as our flag variables) 
should be labeled as synchronization operations. Often, programmers can identify 
these easily since they know when they are using this event synchronization idiom. 
The following definitions describe a more general method for identifying synchroni- 
zation events when all else fails. 


= Conflicting operations: Two memory operations from different processes are 
said to conflict if they access the same memory location and at least one of 
them is a write. 

m= Competing operations: These are a subset of the conflicting operations. Two 
conflicting memory operations (from different processes) are said to be com- 
peting if it is possible for them to appear next to each other in a sequentially 
consistent total order (execution), that is, to appear one immediately follow- 
ing the other in such an order with no intervening memory operations on 
shared data between them. 

m Synchronized program: A parallel program is synchronized if all competing 
memory operations have been labeled as synchronization operations (perhaps 
differentiated into acquire and release by labeling the read operations as 
acquires and the write operations as releases). 


The fact that “competing” means competing under any possible SC interleaving is 
an important aspect of the programming interface. Even though a system uses a 
relaxed consistency model, the reasoning about where annotations are needed can 
itself be done while assuming an intuitive, SC execution model, shielding the pro- 
grammer from reasoning directly in terms of reorderings. Of course, the program- 
mer’s task would be a lot simpler if the compiler could automatically determine what 
operations are conflicting or competing. However, this problem is similar to that of 
determining what reorderings are possible under a consistency model, and since the 
known analysis techniques are expensive and/or conservative (Shasha and Snir 
1988; Krishnamurthy and Yelik 1994, 1995), the job is almost always left to the 
programmer. 
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P, ie: 
A= 1; 
yr 
oat e-- = flag; 
y po po PZ spinning on Hag 
flag bs 1; ————_? ... = flag; 
co ' po 
oe. = flag; wal finally reads flag = 1 
re 
uw =" A; 
ia 
v = B; 


FIGURE 9.7. An example code sequence illustrating program and conflict orders. 
The arcs labeled “po” show program order, and the one labeled “co” shows conflict order. 
Notice that between the write to A by P; and the read to A by Pz is a chain of accesses 
formed by program order and conflict order arcs. This will be true in all SC executions of 
the program. Such chains that have at least one program order arc imply that the accesses 
are noncompeting; they will not be present for accesses to the variable flag between 
which there is only a conflict order arc. Boldface indicates that the accesses to the flag 
variable are the important ones for ordering and are in fact being used to orchestrate event 
synchronization. 


Consider the example in Figure 9.7, repeated from Figure 9.3. Thé accesses to the 
variable flag are competing operations by the preceding definition. What this 
really means is that on a multiprocessor they may execute simultaneously on their 
respective processors, unordered with respect to each other, so we have no guarantee 
about which executes or appears to complete first. Thus, they are also said to consti- 
tute data races. In contrast, the accesses to variable A (and to B) by P and P3 are 
conflicting operations, but they are necessarily separated in any SC interleaving and 
hence ordered by an intervening write to the variable flag by P, and a correspond- 
ing read of flag by P). Thus, they are not competing accesses and do not have to be 
labeled as synchronization operations. 

To be a little more formal, given a particular SC execution order, the conflict order 
is the order in which the conflicting operations to a location occur (from any 
process). In addition, we have the program order for each process. Figure 9.7 shows 
arcs corresponding to the program orders and conflict order for a sample execution 
of our code fragment. Two accesses are noncompeting if under all possible SC exe- 
cutions (interleavings) a chain of other references always exists between them, such 
that at least one link in the chain is formed by a program order rather than conflict 
order arc. Otherwise, they are competing. The complete formalism can be found in 
(Gharachorloo 1995). 

Of course, the definition of synchronized programs allows a programmer to con- 
servatively label more operations than necessary as synchronization operations with- 
out compromising correctness. In the extreme, labeling all memory operations as 
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synchronization operations always yields a synchronized program. This extreme case 
will, of course, deny us the performance benefits that the system might otherwise 
provide by reordering nonsynchronization operations and will, on most systems, 
yield much worse performance than straightforward SC implementations due to the 
overhead of the order-preserving instructions that will be inserted. The goal is to label 
only competing operations as synchronization operations. 

In specific circumstances, we may want to allow data races in the program and 
may, therefore, decide not to label some competing accesses as synchronization 
operations. Now we are no longer guaranteed SC semantics, but we may know 
through application knowledge that the competing operations are not being used as 
synchronization operations and that we do not need such strong ordering guaran- 
tees in certain sections of code. An example in Chapter 2 is the use of the asynchro- 
nous equation solver rather than red-black ordering. There is no synchronization 
between barriers or grid sweeps, so within a sweep the read and write accesses to the 
border elements of a partition are competing accesses. If they are not labeled, the 
program will not satisfy SC semantics on a system that allows access reorderings, but 
this is okay since the solver repeats the sweeps until convergence: even if the pro- 
cesses sometimes read old values in a sweep and sometimes new in an unpredictable 
manner, they will read updated values in the next sweep (after the barrier) and make 
progress toward convergence. If we had labeled the competing accesses, we would 
have compromised access reordering and performance. The number of sweeps to 
convergence might have been a little smaller, but the cost of each sweep would have 
been larger. 

The last issue related to the programming interface is how the labels for compet- 
ing accesses are to be specified by the programmer. In many cases, this is quite 
stylized and already present in the programming language. Some parallel program- 
ming languages, for example, High Performance Fortran (High Performance Fortran 
Forum 1993), allow parallelism to be expressed in only stylized ways from which it 
is trivial to extract the relevant information. For example, in FORALL loops (loops in 
which all iterations are independent) only the implicit barrier at the end of the loop 
needs to be labeled as synchronization: the FORALL specifies that there are no data 
races within the loop body that the system should worry about. In more general pro- 
gramming models, if programmers use a library of synchronization primitives such 
as LOCK, UNLOCK, and BARRIER, then, even if these primitives are implemented 
using ordinary memory operations, the code that implements them can be labeled 
by the designer of the library; the programmer needn't do anything special. Finally, if 
the application programmer wants to add further labels at memory operations—for 
example, at flag variable accesses or to preserve some other orders, as in the exam- 
ples of Figure 9.4—we need support from a programming language or library. A pro- 
gramming language could provide an attribute for variable declarations that 

-indicates that all references to a variable are synchronization accesses; or there could 
be annotations at the statement level, indicating that a particular access is to be 
labeled as a synchronization operation. This tells the compiler to constrain its reor- 
dering across those points, and the compiler in turn translates these references to 
the appropriate order-preserving mechanisms for the processor. 
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9.1.3 


9.1.4 


The Translation Mechanism 


For most microprocessors, translating labels to order-preserving mechanisms 
amounts to inserting a suitable memory barrier or fence instruction before and/or 
after each operation that is labeled as a synchronization (or acquire or release). It 
would save instructions if we could have flavor bits associated with individual loads 
and stores themselves, indicating what orderings to enforce and thus avoiding extra 
instructions; but since the operations are usually infrequent, making such core 
changes to the instruction set is not the direction that most microprocessors have 
taken so far. 


Consistency Models in Real Multiprocessor Systems 


With the large growth in sales of multiprocessors, modern microprocessors are 
designed so that they can be seamlessly integrated into these machines. As a result, 
microprocessor vendors expend substantial effort defining and precisely specifying 
the memory model presented at the hardware/software interface. While sequential 
consistency remains the best model for programmers to reason with, many vendors 
allow orders to be relaxed for performance reasons. Some vendors like Silicon 
Graphics (in the MIPS R10000 processor) continue to support SC even in multiple- 
issue, dynamically scheduled processors by allowing out-of-order issue and execu- 
tion of operations but not out-of-order completion or visibility. This allows substan- 
tial overlapping of memory operations by the dynamically scheduled processor and 
does not satisfy the sufficient conditions for SC, but it forces operations to complete 
in program order. The Intel Pentium family supports a processor consistency model, 
so reads can complete before previous writes in program order, and many micropro- 
cessors from Sun Microsystems support TSO, which allows the same reorderings. 
Many other vendors have moved to models that allow all orders to be relaxed (e.g., 
Digital Alpha and IBM PowerPC) and that provide memory barriers to enforce 
orderings where necessary. 

At the hardware interface, multiprocessors usually follow the consistency model 
exported by the microprocessors they use since this is the easiest thing to do. For 
example, we saw that the NUMA-Q hardware exports the processor consistency 
model of its Pentium Pro processors. In particular, on a write, the ownership and 
perhaps data is obtained before the invalidations begin; the processor is allowed to 
complete its write and go on as soon as the ownership is received, and the SCLIC 
communication assist takes care of the sequence of invalidations and acknowledg- 
ments. It is also possible for the communication assist to alter the model, within lim- 
its. We have seen an example in the Origin2000, where preserving the processor's SC 
model requires that the assist (Hub) only reply to the processor on a write once the 
exclusive reply and all invalidation acknowledgments have been received (called 
delayed-exclusive replies). The dynamically scheduled processor can then retire its 
write from the instruction lookahead buffer and allow subsequent operations to 
retire and complete as well. If the Hub replies as soon as the exclusive reply is 
received and before invalidation acknowledgments are received (called eager- 
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exclusive replies), then the write will retire and subsequent operations (including 
writes) may become visible and complete before the write is actually completed, so 
the consistency model is more relaxed. Essentially, the Hub fools the processor 
about the completion of the write. 

Having the assist fool the processor can enhance performance but increase design 
complexity, as in the case of eager-exclusive replies. The handling of invalidation 
acknowledgments must now be done asynchronously by the assist through tracking 
buffers in its processor interface even after the reply has been passed to the proces- 
sor, in accordance with the desired relaxed consistency model. There are also ques- 
tions about whether subsequent accesses to a block from other nodes, forwarded to 
this processor from the home, should be serviced while invalidations for a write on 
that block are still outstanding (see Exercise 9.3) and about what happens if the pro- 
cessor has to write that block back to memory due to replacement while invalida- 
tions are still outstanding in the assist. In the latter case, either the write back has to 
be buffered by the assist and delayed until all invalidations have been acknowledged, 
or the protocol must be extended so a later access to the written-back block is not 
satisfied by the home until the acknowledgments are received by the requestor. The 
extra complexity and the limited performance improvement perceived by the 
Origin2000 designers led them to persist with a sequential consistency model and 
delayed-exclusive replies. 

On the compiler side, the picture for memory consistency models is currently not 
so well defined, complicating matters for programmers. It does not do a programmer 
much good for the processor to support sequential consistency or processor consis- 
tency if the compiler reorders accesses as it pleases before they even get to the pro- 
cessor (as uniprocessor compilers do). Microprocessor memory models are defined 
at the hardware interface; they tend to be concerned with program order as pre- 
sented to the processor and assume that a separate arrangement will be made with 
the compiler. As we have discussed, exporting intermediate models such as TSO, 
PC, and PSO up to the programmer's interface does not allow the compiler enough 
flexibility for reordering. Programmers might assume that in practice the compiler 
will not reorder or eliminate operations in a manner that would violate the consis- 
tency model, for example, since most compiler reorderings of memory operations 
tend to focus on loops; but this is a very dangerous assumption, and sometimes the 
orders we rely upon indeed occur in loops. To really use these models at the pro- 
grammer’ interface, uniprocessor compilers would have to be modified to follow 
their restriction on reordering, compromising performance significantly. These 
intermediate models are supported at the hardware interface but are not very appro- 
priate for the programmer's interface. (Of course, the point would be moot if the 
compiler could detect competing operations, in which case it could export the stron- 
gest SC model to the programmer and yet itself perform the reorderings of the most 
relaxed models we discuss.) 

More relaxed models like Alpha, RMO, PowerPC, WO, RC, and synchronized 
programs can be used even at the programmer’ interface because they allow the 
compiler the flexibility it needs. The mechanisms used to communicate ordering 
constraints at the programmer's interface must be heeded not only by the processor 
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but also by the compiler, and compilers for multiprocessors are beginning to do so 
(see Section 9.5). Beneath a relaxed model at the programmer's interface, the hard- 
ware interface can use the same or stronger ordering model, as we saw in the context 
of synchronized programs. However, significant motivation exists to use relaxed 
models even at the processor interface in this case to realize the performance poten- 
tial. As we move now to discussing alternative approaches to supporting a shared 
address space with coherent replication of data, we see that relaxed consistency 
models can be critical to performance when we want to support coherence at larger 
granularities than cache blocks. We also see that the consistency model can be 
relaxed even beyond release consistency. (Can you think how?) 


OVERCOMING CAPACITY LIMITATIONS 


In a CC-NUMA system like the SGI Origin2000, a processor cache replicates re- 
motely allocated data directly upon reference, without it being replicated in the local 
main memory first. On a cache miss, the assist determines from the physical address 
whether to look up local memory and directory state or to send the request directly 
to a remote home node. The granularity of communication, of coherence, and of al- 
location in the replication store (cache) is a cache block. As discussed earlier, a prob- 
lem with these systems is that the capacity for local replication is limited to the 
hardware cache. If a remotely installed block is replaced from the cache, it must be 
fetched from remote memory if it is needed again, incurring artifactual communica- 
tion. The goal of the systems discussed in this section is to overcome the replication 
capacity problem while still providing coherence in hardware at the granularity of 
cache blocks. 


Tertiary Caches 


One way to achieve this goal is to use a large but slower remote access cache, as in 
the Sequent NUMA-Q and Convex Exemplar (Convex Computer Corporation 1993; 
Thekkath et al. 1997). This may be needed for functionality anyway if the nodes of 
the machine are themselves small-scale multiprocessors, in order to present a single 
per-node cache to the protocol across nodes. This remote access cache keeps track of 
remotely allocated blocks that are currently in the local processor caches and can 
simply be made larger for performance. Then it will also hold replicated remote 
blocks that have been replaced from local processor caches. In NUMA-Q, this 
DRAM remote cache is at least 32 MB whereas the sum of the four lowest-level pro- 
cessor caches in a node is only 2-4 MB. A similar method, which is sometimes called 
the tertiary cache approach, is to take a fixed portion of the local main memory and 
manage it like a remote cache, requiring additional hardware for per-block tags and 
state. 

These approaches replicate data in main memory at fine grain, but they do not 
automatically migrate or change the home of a block to the node that incurs cache 
misses most often on that block. Space is always allocated for the block in main 
memory at the original home. Thus, if data were not distributed appropriately in 
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main memory by the application, then in the tertiary cache approach, even if only 
one processor ever accesses a given memory block (no need for multiple copies or 
replication), the system may end up wasting half of its available main memory: there 
are two copies of each block in main memory, one at the home and one in the ter- 
tiary cache, but only one is ever used. In addition, a statically established tertiary 
cache is wasteful if its replication capacity is not needed for performance. The cache- 
only memory architecture or COMA approach to increasing replication capacity is to 
treat all of local memory as a hardware-controlled cache. This approach, which 
achieves both replication and migration, does not have these problems and is dis- 
cussed in more depth next. In all these cases, replication and coherence are managed 
at a fine granularity, though this does not necessarily have to be the same as the 
block size in the processor caches. Only data that is already in the local memory, 
remote cache, or tertiary cache is brought into the processor cache hierarchy; since 
the data is kept coherent across nodes at the outer level, processor caches them- 
selves do not have to be kept coherent across nodes through a separate internode 
protocol but must only be kept coherent with the local memory or remote/tertiary 
cache. 


Cache-Only Memory Architectures (COMA) 


In COMA machines, every fine-grained memory block in the entire main memory 
has a hardware tag associated with it. There is no fixed node where space is always 
guaranteed to be allocated for a memory block. Rather, data dynamically moves to 
and is replicated in the main memories of the nodes that access and hence “attract” 
it; these main memories, organized as caches, are therefore called attraction memo- 
ries. When a remote block is accessed, it is replicated in attraction memory as well as 
being brought into the processor cache and is kept coherent by hardware. Migration 
of a block is achieved through replacement or invalidation in the attraction memory: 
if block x originally resides in node A’s main (attraction) memory, then when node B 
reads it, B will obtain a copy (replication); if the copy in A’s memory is later invali- 
dated or replaced by another block that A references, then the only copy of that 
block left is now in B’s attraction memory. Thus, we do not have the problem of 
wasted original copies that we potentially had with the tertiary cache approach, and 
both data migration and space management are demand driven. Since a data block 
may reside in any attraction memory and move transparently from one to the other, 
the location of data is decoupled from its physical address. Automatic data migration 
also has substantial advantages for multiprogrammed workloads in which the oper- 
ating system may decide to migrate processes among nodes at any time, although in 
this case software migration of pages may be successful too. 


Hardware/Software Trade-Offs 


Like the other approaches, the COMA approach introduces clear hardware/software 
trade-offs. By overcoming the cache capacity limitations of the pure CC-NUMA 
approach, the goal is to free parallel software from worrying about data distribution 
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in main memory. The programmer can view the machine as if it had a centralized 
main memory and worry only about inherent communication and false sharing (of 
course, cold misses may still be satisfied remotely if data is not distributed well). 
Although this makes the task of software writers much easier, COMA machines 
require a lot more hardware support than pure CC-NUMA machines since they 
implement main memory as a-hardware cache. This includes per-block tags and state 
in main memory as well as the necessary comparators. There is also the extra mem- 
ory overhead needed for replication in the attraction memories, which we discuss 
later in this section. Finally, the coherence protocol for attraction memories is more 
complicated than what we saw for processor caches. There are two reasons for this, 
both having to do with the fact that data moves dynamically to where it is referenced 
and does not have a fixed “home” to back it up. First, the location of the data must 
be determined upon an attraction memory miss, since it is no longer bound to the 
physical address. Second, with no space necessarily reserved for the block at the 
home, it is important to ensure that the last or only copy of a block is not lost from 
the system by being replaced from its attraction memory. This extra complexity is 
not a problem in the tertiary cache approach. 


Performance Trade-Offs 


Performance has its own interesting set of trade-offs. Although the number of 
remote accesses due to artifactual communication is reduced, COMA machines tend 
to increase the latency of accesses that do need to be satisfied remotely, including 
cold, true sharing, and false sharing misses. The reason is that even a cache miss that 
will not be satisfied in the local attraction memory needs to first look up that mem- 
ory to see if it has a local copy of the block. Also, the attraction memory access itself 
is a little more expensive than a standard DRAM access because the attraction mem- 
ory is usually implemented to be set associative, so a tag selection may be in the crit- 
ical path. 

In terms of performance, then, COMA is most likely to be beneficial for applica- 
tions that have high capacity miss rates in the processor cache (large working sets) 
to data that is not allocated locally to begin with and most harmful to applications 
where performance is dominated by coherence misses. The advantages are also 
greatest when access patterns are unpredictable or when accesses from different 
processes are spatially interleaved at fine grain, so data placement, replication, or 
migration at page granularity in software would be difficult on CC-NUMA 
machines. For example, COMA machines are likely to be more advantageous when a 
two-dimensional array representation is used for a near-neighbor grid computation 
than when a four-dimensional array representation is used because, in the latter 
case, appropriate data distribution at page granularity through the OS is not difficult 
in software; in fact, the higher cost of communication may make COMA machines 
perform worse than pure CC-NUMA when four-dimensional arrays are used with 
proper data distribution. Figure 9.8 summarizes the trade-offs in terms of applica- 
tion characteristics. Let us briefly look at some design options for COMA protocols 
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FIGURE 9.8 Performance trade-offs between COMA and CC-NUMA architectures. The applica- 
tion characteristics are in boxes. Below each box is the expected performance comparison of COMA 
and CC-NUMA systems built with similar technology for that set of characteristics followed by a list of 
example application areas. 


and how they might solve the protocol problems of finding the data on a miss and 
not losing the last copy of a block. 


Design Options: Flat versus Hierarchical Approaches 


COMA machines can be built with hierarchical or with flat directory schemes or 
even with hierarchical snooping (see Section 8.10.2). Hierarchical directory-based 
COMA was used in the Data Diffusion Machine prototype (Hagersten, Landin, and 
Haridi 1992; Hagersten 1992), and hierarchical-snooping COMA was used in com- 
mercial systems from Kendall Square Research (Frank, Burkhardt, and Rothnie 
1993). In these hierarchical COMA schemes, data is found on a miss by traversing 
the hierarchy, just as in non-COMA hierarchical protocols discussed in Chapter 8. 
The differénce is that whereas in non-COMA machines there is a fixed home node 
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for a memory block in a processing node, here there is not. When a reference misses 
in the local attraction memory, it proceeds up the hierarchy until a node is found that 
indicates the presence of the block in its subtreé in the appropriate state. The request 
then proceeds down the hierarchy to the appropriate processing node (which is at a 
leaf), guided by directory lookups or snooping at each node along the way. 

In flat COMA schemes, there is still no home for a memory block in the sense of a 
reserved location for the data; however, there is a fixed home where just the direc- 
tory information can be found (Stenstrom, Joe, and Gupta 1992; Joe 1995). This 
fixed home is determined from either the physical address (as in CC-NUMA) or a 
global identifier obtained from the physical address. The (static) location of the 
directory information is also decoupled from the (dynamically changing) location of 
the actual data. A miss in the local attraction memory goes to the home to look up 
the directory information, and the directory keeps track of where copies actually are 
in either a memory-based or cache-based way. The trade-offs for hierarchical 
directories versus flat directories are very similar to those without COMA (see 
Section 8.10.2). 

Let us see how hierarchical and flat schemes can solve the last copy replacement 
problem. If the block being replaced from an attraction memory is in shared state, 
then if we are certain that there is another copy of the block in the system, we can 
safely discard the replaced block. But for a block that is in an exclusive state or is the 
last copy in the system, we must ensure that it finds a place in some other attraction 
memory and is not thrown away. In the hierarchical case, for a block in shared state 
we simply have to go up the hierarchy until we find a node that indicates that a copy 
of the block exists somewhere in its subtree. Then we can discard the replaced block 
as long as we have updated the state information on the path along the way. For a 
replaced block in an exclusive state, we go up the hierarchy until we find a node that 
has a block in invalid or shared state somewhere in its subtree, which this block can 
replace. If the replaceable block is in shared rather than invalid state, then its 
replacement will require the same procedure to be followed; an invalid block is the 
easier case. 

In a flat COMA, more machinery is required for the last copy problem since there 
is no built-in mechanism to search for available space. One mechanism is to label 
one copy of a memory block as the master copy and to ensure that the master copy is 
not dropped upon replacement. A new cache state called master is added in the 
attraction memory. When data is initially allocated, every block is a master copy. 
Later, a master copy is either an exclusive copy or one of the shared copies. When a 
shared copy of a block that is not the master copy is replaced, it can be safely 
dropped (we may, if we like, send a replacement hint to the directory entry at the 
home). If a master copy is replaced, a replacement message must be sent to the 
home. The home then chooses another node to send this master copy to in the hope 
of finding room and sets that node to be the master. If all available blocks in that set 
of the attraction memory at this new destination are also masters, then the request is 
sent back to the home, which tries another node and so on. Otherwise, one of the 
replaceable blocks in the set is replaced and discarded (some optimizations are dis- 
cussed in [Joe and Hennessy 1994]). 
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Regardless of whether a hierarchical or flat COMA protocol is used, the initial 
data set of the application should not fill the entire main or attraction memory, in 
order to ensure that enough space is available in the system for a replaced last 
(master) copy to find a new residence. To help find replaceable blocks, the attraction 
memories should be quite highly associative as well. Not having enough extra (ini- 
tially unallocated) memory available for replication can cause performance problems 
for several reasons. First, it makes the COMA nature of the machine less effective in 
satisfying cache capacity misses locally. Second, it implies that useful replicated 
blocks are more likely to be replaced to make room for replaced master copies. And 
third, the traffic generated by replaced last copies can become substantial, which can 
cause a lot of contention in the system. How much memory should be set aside for 
replication and how much associativity is needed can be determined empirically 
(Joe and Hennessy 1994). ; 


Summary: Path of a Read Operation 


Consider a flat COMA scheme. A virtual address is first translated to a physical 
address by the memory management unit. This may cause a page fault and a new 
mapping to be established, as in a uniprocessor, though in the COMA case the actual 
data for the page is not loaded into memory. The physical address is used to look up 
the cache hierarchy. If it hits, the reference is satisfied. If not, then it must look up the 
local attraction memory. Some bits from the physical address are used to find the rel- 
evant set in the attraction memory, and the tag store maintained by the hardware is 
used to check for a tag match. If the block is found in an appropriate state, the refer- 
ence is satisfied. If not, then a remote request must be generated, and the request is 
sent to the home determined from the physical address. The directory at the home 
determines where to forward the request and whether the data is in shared or exclu- 
sive state, and the owner node uses the physical address as an index into its own 
attraction memory to find and return the data. The directory protocol ensures that 
states are maintained correctly, as usual. 


REDUCING HARDWARE COST 


The last of the major issues discussed in this chapter is hardware cost. Reducing cost 
often implies moving some functionality from specialized hardware to software that 
runs on existing or commodity hardware. In this case, the functionality in question 
is managing replication and coherence. Since it is much easier for software to con- 
trol these functions in main memory than in the hardware cache, the low-cost 
approaches tend to provide replication and coherence in main memory, like COMA 
or tertiary cache systems do. The differences from COMA or tertiary caches are the 
higher overhead or assist occupancy for communication and, often, the granularity 
at which replication and coherence are managed. 

Consider the hardware cost of a pure CC-NUMA approach. The portion of the 
communication architecture that is on a node can be divided into four parts: the part 
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of the assist that checks for access control violations, the per-block tags and state 
that it uses for this purpose, the part that does the actual protocol processing 
(including intervening in the processor cache), and the network interface itself. To 
keep data coherent at cache block granularity in hardware, the access control part 
needs to see every load or store to shared data that misses in the cache so that it can 
take the necessary protocol action. Thus, the assist must be able to snoop on the 
local memory system (as well as issue requests to the local memory system, includ- 
ing the cache, in response to incoming requests from the network). 

For coherence to be managed efficiently, each of the other functional components 
of the assist can benefit greatly from hardware specialization and integration. Deter- 
mining access faults quickly requires that the tags per block of main memory be 
located close to the access control part of the assist. The speed with which protocol 
actions can be invoked and the assist can intervene in the processor cache increases 
as the assist is integrated closer to the cache. Performing protocol operations quickly 
demands that the assist be either. fiardwired or, if programmable (as in the Sequent 
NUMA-Q), specialized for the types of operations that protocols perform most often 
(e.g., bit-field extractions and manipulations). Finally, moving small pieces of data 
quickly between the assist and network interface asks that the network interface be 
tightly integrated with the assist. Thus, for highest performance, we would like the 
four parts of the communication assist to be tightly integrated, with as few bus 
crossings as possible to communicate among them, and the whole assist to be spe- 
cialized and tightly integrated into the node’s memory system. 

Early cache-coherent machines accomplished this by integrating a hardwired 
assist into the cache controller and integrating the network interface tightly into the 
assist. However, modern processors tend to have even their second-level cache 
controllers on the processor chip, so it is difficult to integrate the assist into this con- 
troller once the processor is built. The SGI Origin therefore integrates its hardwired 
Hub into the memory controller, the Stanford FLASH integrates its specialized pro- 
grammable protocol engine into the memory controller, and the Sequent NUMA-Q 
and Hal S1 attach specialized controllers to the memory bus. By using such special- 
ized, tightly integrated hardware support for cache coherence, these approaches do 
not leverage inexpensive commodity parts for the communication architecture. 
They are therefore expensive, more so in design and implementation time than in 
the amount of actual hardware needed. 

Research efforts are attempting to lower this cost with several different approaches. 
One approach is to perform access control in specialized hardware but delegaie much 
of the other activity to software and commodity hardware. Other approaches perform 
access control in software as well, thus providing a coherent shared address space 
abstraction on commodity nodes and networks with no specialized hardware support. 
Access control is provided either at fine granularity by instrumenting the program 
code, at page granularity by leveraging the existing virtual memory support, or at the 
granularity of user-defined objects by using a run-time layer that exports an object- 
based programming interface. . 

Let us discuss each of these approaches, which are all currently at the research 
stage. We cover the page-based approach more thoroughly because it changes the 
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granularity at which data is allocated, communicated, and kept coherent while still 
preserving the same transparent programming interface as hardware-coherent 
systems, because it requires substantially different protocols than we have seen so 
far, and because it illustrates the mechanisms needed to fully exploit the relaxations 
afforded by relaxed memory consistency models. 


Hardware Access Control with a Decoupled Assist 


While specialized hardware support is used for fine-grained access control in this 
approach, some or all of the other aspects (protocol processing, tags, and network 
interface) can be decoupled from this specialized hardware and from one another. 
They can then either use commodity hardware attached to less intrusive parts of the 
node like the I/O bus or use no extra hardware beyond that on the uniprocessor 
node. For example, the per-block tags and state can be kept in special fast memory 
or in regular DRAM, and protocol processing can be done in software either on a 
separate, inexpensive general-purpose processor or even on the main processor 
itself. The network interface usually has some specialized support for fine-grained 
communication to reduce the endpoint overheads. Some possible combinations of 
how the various functions might be integrated are shown in Figure 9.9. 

The problem with the decoupled hardware approach, of course, is that it 
increases the latency of protocol invocation, protocol processing, and communica- 
tion since the interaction of the different components with each other and with the 
node is slower (e.g., it may involve several bus crossings). More critically, the effec- 
tive occupancy of the decoupled communication assist is much larger than that of a 
specialized, integrated assist, which can hurt performance substantially for many 
applications as described in Section 8.7. 


Access Control through Code Instrumentation 


It is possible to use no additional hardware support over a standard uniprocessor 
node but perform all the functions needed for fine-grained replication and coher- 
ence in main memory in software. The trickiest part of this is fine-grained access 
control in main memory, for which a standard uniprocessor does not provide sup- 
port. To accomplish this, individual read and write operations can be instrumented 
in software by adding instructions to look up per-block tag and state data structures 
maintained in main memory (Schoinas et al. 1994; Scales, Gharachorloo, and Thek- 
kath 1996). To the extent that cache misses can be predicted, only the reads and 
writes that miss in the processor cache hierarchy need to be thus instrumented. The 
necessary protocol processing can be performed on the main processor or on what- 
ever form of communication assist is provided. In fact, such software instrumenta- 
tion allows us to provide access control and coherence at any granularity, even 
different granularities for different data structures. 

Software instrumentation incurs a run-time cost since it inserts extra instructions 
into the code to perform the necessary checks. The approaches that have been devel- 
oped use'several tricks to reduce the number of checks and lookups needed (Scales, 
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AC + NI + PP 


AC + Ni + PP 


(a) AC, NI, and PP integrated together (b) AC, NI, and PP integrated together 
and into memory controller (SGI Origin) on memory bus (e.g., University of 
Wisconsin Typhoon proposal) 


(c) AC and NI integrated together and on (d) Separate AC, commodity NI, 
memory bus; separate commodity PP also and commodity PP on memory bus 
on bus (e.g., University of Wisconsin (e.g., University of Wisconsin 
Typhoon-1 proposal) Typhoon-0 system) 


FIGURE 9.9 Some alternatives for reducing cost over a highly integrated and specialized 
assist. AC is the access control facility, NI is the network interface, and PP is the protocol processing 
facility (whether hardwired finite state machine or programmable). The highly integrated solution is 
shown in (a) with alternative, less integrated solutions shown in (b), (c), and (d). As the distance 
between parts increases, so does the number of expensive bus crossings required for the parts to com- 
municate with one another to process a transaction. In these designs, the commodity PP in (c) and (d) is 
a complete processor like the main CPU, with its own cache system. 


Gharachorloo, and Thekkath 1996), so the cost of access control and pro‘ocol invo- 
cation may well be competitive with that in the decoupled hardware approach. Pro- 
tocol processing in software on the main processor also has a significant cost, and 
while the network interface and interconnects used by such systems usually provide 
support for fine-grained communication, they are usually commodity based and, 
hence, less efficient than in tightly coupled multiprocessors. 


9.3.3 
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Page-Based Access Control: Shared Virtual Memory 


Another approach to providing access control and coherence with no additional 
hardware support is to leverage the virtual memory support provided by the mem- 
ory management units of microprocessors and by the operating system. Memory 
management units already perform access control in main memory at the granularity 
of pages (e.g., to detect page faults) and manage main memory as a fully associative 
cache on the virtual address space. By embedding a coherence protocol in the page 
fault handlers, we can provide replication and coherence at page granularity and 
manage the main memories of the nodes as coherent, fully associative caches on a 
shared virtual address space (Li and Hudak 1989). Access control now requires no 
special tags, and the assist needn’t even see every cache miss. Data enters the local 
cache only when the corresponding page is already present in local memory. As in 
the previous two approaches, the processor caches themselves do not have to be 
kept coherent across nodes by hardware since when a page is invalidated the TLB 
will not let the processor access its blocks in the cache (care must, of course, be 
taken to keep processor caches coherent with the local memory and vice versa). 

This approach is called page-based shared virtual memory or SVM for short. Since 
the costs can be amortized over a whole page of data, protocol processing is often 
done on the main processor itself, and we can more easily do without special hard- 
ware support for fine-grained communication in the network interface. Thus, there 
is less need for hardware assistance beyond that available on a standard uniprocessor 
system. 

A very simple form of shared virtual memory coherence is illustrated in Figure 
9.10, following an invalidation protocol very similar to those in pure CC-NUMA. A 
few aspects are worthy of note. First, since the memory management units of differ- 
ent processors manage their main memories independently, the physical address of 
the page in P;’s local memory may be completely different from that of the copy in 
Pys local memory, even though the pages have the same (shared) virtual address. 
There is a shared virtual address space but private physical address spaces. Second, a 
page fault handler that implements the protocol must be able to perform the three 
protocol functions discussed in Chapter 8 (finding the source of state information, 
finding the appropriate copy or copies, and communicating with the copies) before 
it can set the page's access rights as appropriate and return control to the application 
process. A directory mechanism can be used for this—every page may have a home, 
determined by its virtual address, and a directory entry maintained at the home— 
though high-performance SVM protocols tend to be more complex, as we shall see. 

The problems with page-based shared virtual memory are the high overheads of 
protocol invocation and processing and the large granularity of coherence and com- 
munication. The former is expensive because most of the work is done in software 
on a general-purpose uniprocessor. Page faults take time to cause an interrupt or 
trap and to switch into the operating system and invoke a handler; the protocol pro- 
cessing itself is done in software, and the messages sent to other processors use the 
underlying message-passing mechanisms that are expensive, especially with com- 
modity nodes and interconnects. On a representative SVM system in 1998, the 
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FIGURE 9.10 Illustration of simple shared virtual memory. At the beginning, no node has a copy 
of the stippled shared virtual page with which we are concerned. Events occur in the order 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Read 1 incurs a page fault during address translation and fetches a copy of the page to Pp (presumably 
from disk). Read 2, shown in the same frame, incurs a page fault and fetches a read-only copy to P. 
(from Po). This is the same virtual page but is at two different physical addresses in the two memories. 
Write 3 incurs a page fault (write to a read-only page), and the SVM library, implemented in the page 
fault handlers, determines that P; has a copy and causes it to be invalidated. Pp now obtains read-write 
access to the page, which is like the modified or dirty state. When Read 4 by P, tries to read a location 
on the invalid page, it incurs a page fault and fetches a new copy from Pp through the SVM library. 


/ 


round-trip cost of satisfying a remote page fault ranges from a few hundred micro- 
seconds with aggressive system software support to over a millisecond. This should 
be compared with less than a microsecond needed for a read miss on aggressive 
hardware-coherent systems. In addition, since protocol processing is typically done 
on the main processor (to avoid additional hardware support), even incoming 
requests interrupt the processor, pollute the cache, and slow down the currently 
running application thread (which may have nothing to do with that request). 

The large granularity of communication and coherence is problematic for two 
reasons. First, if spatial locality is not very good, it causes a lot of fragmentation in 
communication and hence useless data transfer (only a word is needed but a whole 
page is fetched). Second, it can easily lead to false sharing, which causes expensive 
protocol operations and communication to be invoked frequently. Under a sequen- 
tial consistency model, invalidations are propagated and performed as soon as a 
write is detected, so pages may be frequently ping-ponged back and forth among 
processors due to either true or false sharing. (Figure 9.11 shows an example.) The 
high cost and high frequency of the operations are an unfortunate combination, so it 
is very important that the effects of false sharing and the frequency of communica- 
tion in general be alleviated. This leads to very different protocols and approaches 
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FIGURE 9.11 Problem with sequential consistency for SVM. Time proceeds from left to right in 
the figure. The operations that a process performs are shown above or below the horizontal timeline for 
that process. Process Pp repeatedly reads variable y while process P; repeatedly writes variable x, which 
happens to fall on the same page as y. Since P; cannot proceed under SC until invalidations are propa- 
gated and acknowledged, the invalidations are propagated immediately, and substantial (and very 
expensive) communication ensues repeatedly due to this false sharing. 


than those used for fine-grained coherence, where false sharing is much less signifi- 
cant, so let us examine them in some depth. 


Using Relaxed Memory Consistency 


The frequency of communication is reduced by exploiting a relaxed memory consis- 
tency model such as release consistency. This allows coherence actions such as 
invalidations or updates, collectively called write notices in SVM systems, to be post- 
poned until the next synchronization point (writes do not have to become visible 
until then). Let us continue to assume an invalidation-based protocol. Figure 9.12 
shows the same example as Figure 9.11: the writes to x by processor P will not gen- 
erate invalidations to the copy of the page at Pp until the barrier is reached, so the 
effects of false sharing will be greatly mitigated and none of the reads of y by Pg 
before the barrier will incur page faults. Of course, when Pg accesses y after the bar- 
rier, it will incur a page fault due to false sharing since the page has now been inval- 
idated. Similar communication reduction would be observed for true sharing as 
well, since the protocol does not distinguish between the two: even true sharing 
modifications would not be observed until the next synchronization point, which is 
okay according to the consistency model. 

There is a significant difference here from how relaxed consistency is typically 
used in hardware-coherent machines or writes. There, it is used to avoid stalling the 
processor to wait for acknowledgments (completion), but the invalidations are usu- 
ally propagated and applied as soon as possible since this is the natural thing for 
hardware to do. Although release consistency does not guarantee that the effects of 
the writes will be seen until the synchronization, in fact they usually will be. The 
amount of false sharing of cache blocks is therefore not reduced much, even within a 
period with no synchronization, nor is the number of network transactions or mes- 
sages; the goal is mostly to hide latency from the processor. In the SVM case, the sys- 
tem takes the contract literally: invalidations are actually not propagated until the 
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FIGURE 9.12 Reducing SVM communication due to false sharing by using a relaxed consis- 
tency model. No communication occurs at reads and writes until a synchronization event, at which 
point invalidations are propagated to make pages coherent. Only the first access to an invalidated page 
after a synchronization point generates a page fault and hence a request. 


synchronization points. Of course, this makes it critical for correctness that all syn- 
chronization points be clearly labeled and communicated to the system. ‘ 

When exactly should invalidations (or write notices) be propagated from the 
writer to other copies, and when should they be applied? One possibility is to prop- 
agate them when the writer issues a release operation. At a release, invalidations for 
each page that the process wrote since its previous release are propagated to all pro- 
cesses that have copies of the page. If we wait for the invalidations to complete 
before proceeding past the release, this satisfies the sufficient conditions for RC that 
were presented earlier. However, even this propagation is sooner than necessary: 
under release consistency, a given process does not really need to see the write notice 
until it does an acquire. Propagating and applying write notices to all copies at 
release points, called eager release consistency or ERC (Carter, Bennett, and Zwaene- 
poel 1991, 1995), is conservative because the system does not know when the next 
acquire by another processor will occur or whether a given process will even per- 
form an acquire and need to see those write notices. As shown in Figure 9.13(a), it 
can send expensive invalidation messages to more processes than necessary (P) need 
not have been invalidated by Po); it requires separate messages for invalidations and 
lock acquisitions; and it may invalidate processes earlier than necessary, thus caus- 
ing false sharing (see the false sharing between variables x and y, as a result of which 
the page is fetched twice by P, and P;—once at the read of y and once at the write of 
x). The extra messages problem is even more significant when an update-based pro- 
tocol is used and repeated writes to a page generate repeated updates. These issues 
and alternatives are discussed further in Exercises 9.23-9.25. 


5. In fact, a similar approach can be used to reduce the effects of false sharing in hardware as well. Invalida- 
tions may be buffered in hardware at the requestor and sent out only at a release or a synchronization 
(depending on whether release consistency or weak ordering is being followed) or when the buffer 
becomes full. Or they may be buffered at the destination and only applied at the next acquire point by 
that destination. This approach has been called delayed consistency (Dubois et al. 1991) since it delays the 
propagation of invalidations. As long as processors do not see the invalidations, they continue to use 
their copies without any coherence actions, alleviating false sharing effects. 
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(b) Lazy release consistency 


FIGURE 9.13 Eager versus lazy implementations of release consistency. Eager release consis- 
tency performs consistency actions (invalidation) at a release point, whereas lazy release consistency 
performs them at an acquire. Variables x and y are on the same page. The reduction in communication 
can be substantial, particularly for SVM systems with their large granularity of coherence. 


The best-known SVM systems tend to use a form of release consistency, called 
lazy release consistency or LRC. As shown in Figure 9.13(b), LRC propagates and 
applies invalidations to a given process not at the release that follows the writes but 
only at the next acquire by that process (Keleher, Cox, and Zwaenepoel 1992). On 
an acquire, the process obtains the write notices corresponding to all previous 
release operations that occurred between its previous acquire operation and its cur- 
rent acquire operation and applies them to the relevant pages. Identifying which are 
the release operations that occurred before a given acquire is an interesting question. 
They can be defined as all releases that would have to appear before this acquire in 
any sequentially consistent ordering of the synchronization operations (that pre- 
serves dependences among them as well).© Another way of putting this is that two 


6. The ordering could even be processor consistent since RC allows acquires (reads) to bypass previous 
releases (writes) in program order. 
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types of partial orders are imposed on synchronization operations: program order 
within each process and a dynamically determined dependence order among 
acquires and releases to the same synchronization variable (by all processes). 
Accesses to a synchronization variable form a chain of successful acquires and 
releases in the dependence order. When an acquire request comes to a releasing pro- 
cess P the synchronization operations that have occurred before that release are those 
that precede it in the intersection of these program orders and dependence orders. 
These synchronization operations are said to have occurred before the release in a 
causal sense. The operations before the acquire are the union of these operations with 
the operations that precede the acquire in program order. Figure 9.14 clarifies this 
concept of causual order among synchronization operations. 

By further postponing coherence actions to acquires, LRC alleviates the three 
problems associated with ERC; for example, if memory operations that exhibit false 


Py Po P3 Pa 


FIGURE 9.14 The causal order among synchronization operations and hence the 
groups of data accesses between them. The figure shows what the synchronization 
operations are before the acquire A1 (by process P3) and the release R1 (by process P>) that 
enables it. The dotted horizontal lines are time increments, increasing downward, indicat- 
ing a possible interleaving in time. The bold arrows show dependence orders along an 
acquire-release chain, whereas the gray arrows show the program orders that are part of 
the causal order. The A2, R2 and A4, R4 pairs that are untouched by arrows do not happen 
before the acquire of interest in causal order, so the data accesses after the acquire are not 
guaranteed to see the accesses between those pairs. 
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sharing on a page occur before the acquire but not after it, their ill effects will not be 
seen (there is no page fault on the read of y in Figure 9.13[b]). On the other hand, 
some of the work and communication to be done is shifted from release point to 
acquire point, and LRC is significantly more complex to implement than ERC, as we 
shall see. Intermediate approaches are possible, such as propagating write notices at 
a release but applying them only at an acquire, thus saving not on write traffic but 
on page faults. However, LRC is currently the method of choice. 

The relationship between these page-based software protocols and the consis- 
tency models developed for hardware-coherent systems is also interesting. The soft- 
ware protocols do not satisfy the requirements of coherence discussed in Chapter 5 
since writes are not automatically guaranteed to be propagated unless the appropri- 
ate synchronization is present. Making writes visible only through synchronization 
operations also makes write serialization more difficult to guarantee. Different pro- 
cesses may see the same writes through different synchronization chains and hence 
in different orders, so most software systems do not guarantee write serialization. In 
fact, synchronization-based relaxed consistency specifications like release consis- 
tency do not guarantee coherence according to the definitions of Chapter 5. Finally, 
the only difference between hardware implementations of release consistency and 
software ERC lies in when writes are propagated. However, by propagating write 
notices only at acquires, LRC implementations may differ from release consistency 
even in whether writes are propagated and hence may allow results that are not per- 
mitted under release consistency. LRC is therefore a different consistency model 
than release consistency and requires greater programming care (see Example 9.2), 
whereas ERC is simply a different implementation of release consistency. However, if 
a program is properly labeled, in the sense of labeling all synchronization operations 
as discussed in Section 9.1.2, then it is guaranteed to run “correctly” under both RC 
and LRC, and both coherence and sequential consistency will appear to be satisfied. 


EXAMPLE 9.2 Design an example in which LRC produces a different. result than RC. 
How would you avoid the problem? 


Answer Consider the code fragment below, assuming the pointer ptr is initialized 
to NULL. 


Py P2 
lock L1; 
pima=) non-null] sptr_val; 
unlock L1; while -(ptr == null) {}; 
lock Li; 
ate) pers 
unlock Li; 


Under RC and ERC, the new non-null pointer value is guaranteed to propagate 
to P2 before the unlock (release) by P, is complete, so P2 will see the new value and 
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jump out of the loop as expected. Under LRC, P2 will not see the write by P, until it 
performs its lock (acquire operation); it will therefore enter the while loop, never 
see the write by P,, and hence never exit the while loop. The solution is to put the 
appropriate acquire synchronization before the reads in the while loop or to label 
the accesses to ptr appropriately as synchronizations to create a properly labeled 
program. @ 


The fact that coherence information is propagated only at synchronization opera- 
tions that are recognized by the software SVM layer has an interesting, related impli- 
cation, It may be difficult to run existing application binaries “as is” on SVM systems 
that use relaxed consistency models, even if those binaries were compiled for sys- 
tems that support a very relaxed consistency model and they are properly labeled. 
The reason is that the labels have already been compiled down to the specific fence 
instructions used by the commercial microprocessor, and those fence instructions 
may not be visible to the software SVM layer. Of course, if the source code or assem- 
bly code with the labels is available, then the labels can be translated to primitives 
recognized by the SVM layer; and if only the binary is available then it can be edited, 
using available tools, and instrumented to make the labels visible to the SVM run- 
time system. 


Multiple Writer Protocols 


Delaying write notices works very well in mitigating the effects of false sharing when 
only one of the sharers writes the page in the interval between two synchronization 
points, as in our previous examples (the others may read the page). However, it does 
not in itself solve the multiple writer problem. Consider the revised example in 
Figure 9.15. Now Po and P, both modify the same page between the same two barri- 
ers. If we follow a protocol in which only a single writer is allowed at a time, then 
each of the writers must obtain ownership of the page before writing it, leading to 
ping-ponging communication even between the synchronization points and compro- 
mising the potential benefits of the relaxed consistency model (which allows multi- 
ple writers to coexist). To truly exploit the benefits of relaxed consistency, we need a 
multiple writer protocol. This is a protocol that allows each processor writing a page 
between synchronization points to modify its own copy locally, letting the copies 
become inconsistent, and makes the copies consistent only at the next synchroniza- 
tion point as needed by the consistency model. Let us look briefly at some multiple 
writer mechanisms that can be used with either eager or lazy release consistency. 
The first method is used in the TreadMarks SVM system from Rice University 
(Keleher et al. 1994). The idea is quite simple. To capture the modifications to a 
shared page, it is initially write protected. At the first write after a synchronization 
point, a protection violation occurs. At this point, the system makes a copy of the 
page (called a twin) in software and then unprotects the actual page so further writes 
can happen without protection violations. Later, at the next release or incoming ac- 
quire at that process (for ERC or LRC, respectively), the twin and the current copy 
are compared to create a “diff,” which is simply a compact encoded representation of 
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FIGURE 9.15 The multiple writer problem. At the barrier, two different processors have written 
the same page independently, and their modifications need to be merged. 


the differences between the two. The diff therefore captures the modifications that 
processor has made to the page in that synchronization interval. When a processor 
incurs a page fault, it must obtain the diffs for that page from other processors that 
have created them and merge them into its copy of the page. As with write notices, 
several alternatives are available for when we might compute the diffs and when we 
might propagate them to other processors with copies of the page (see Exercise 
9.23). If diffs are propagated eagerly at a release, they and the corresponding write 
notices can be freed immediately and the storage reused. In a lazy implementation, 
diffs and write notices may be kept at the creator until they are requested. In that 
case, they must be retained until it is clear that no other processor needs them. Since 
the amount of storage needed by these diffs and write notices can become very large, 
garbage collection becomes necessary (by forcibly propagating diffs and write no- 
tices, for example). This garbage collection algorithm is quite complex and expen- 
sive since when it is invoked each page may have uncollected diffs distributed 
among many nodes (Keleher et al. 1994). 

An alternative software multiple writer method gets around the garbage collec- 
tion problem for diffs while still implementing LRC and makes a different set of 
performance trade-offs (Iftode, Singh, and Li 1996b; Zhou, Iftode, and Li 1996). The 
idea here is to not maintain the diffs at the writer until they are requested nor to 
propagate them to all the copies at a release, but rather to do something in between. 
Every page has a home node, just like in flat hardware cache coherence schemes, 
and the diffs are propagated to the home at a release. The releasing processor can 
then free the storage for the diffs as soon as it has sent them to the home. The arriv- 
ing diffs are merged into the home copy of the page (and the diff storage freed there 
too), which is therefore kept up-to-date. A processor performing an acquire obtains 
write notices for pages from the previous releaser just as before. However, when it 
has a subsequent page fault on one of those pages, it does not obtain diffs from all 
previous writers but rather fetches the whole page from the home. This is called a 
home-based protocol. In addition to much lower storage overhead and better storage 
scalability, it has the performance advantage that on a page fault only one round-trip 
message is required to fetch the data whereas, in the previous scheme, diffs had to be 
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obtained from all the previous (“multiple”) writers. Also, a processor never incurs a 
page fault for a page for which it is the home. The disadvantages are that whole 
pages are fetched rather than diffs (though this can be traded off with storage and 
protocol processing overhead by storing the diffs at the home and not applying them 
there and then fetching diffs from the home) and that the distribution of pages 
among homes becomes important for performance despite replication in main mem- 
ory. Which scheme performs better will depend on how the application sharing pat- 
terns manifest themselves at page granularity and on the performance characteristics 
of the communication architecture. 


Alternative Methods for Propagating Writes 


Diff processing—twin creation, diff computation, and diff application—incurs 
significant overhead, requires substantial additional storage, and can also pollute the 
first-level processor cache, replacing useful application data. Some recent systems 
provide hardware support for fine-grained communication in the network interface, 
particularly fine-grained propagation of writes to remote memories, that can be used 
to accelerate these home-based, multiple writer SVM protocols and avoid diffs alto- 
gether. The idea of hardware propagation of writes originated in the PRAM (Lipton 
and Sandberg 1988) and PLUS (Bisiani and Ravishankar 1990) systems; modern 
examples include the network interface of the SHRIMP multicomputer prototype at 
Princeton University (Blumrich et al. 1994) and the Memory Channel from Digital 
Equipment Corporation (Gillett, Collins, and Pimm 1996). 

These network interfaces allow mappings to be established between a pair of 
pages on different nodes so that the writes performed to the source page are propa- 
gated in hardware to the destination page. The writes can be detected by snooping 
the memory bus (as in the SHRIMP case, called an automatic update mechanism) or 
by software instrumention of write operations to generate special writes to a differ- 
ent address space (as in the Memory Channel, called a write doubling mechanism). 
The detected writes are then propagated according to the mappings by the network 
interface, which may even reside on the I/O bus. The snooping approach may 
require that caches be write through, while the latter approach experiences extra 
instruction overhead and requires instrumentation. By establishing such mappings 
from the copies of a page to the home copy (when those copies are first made), 
writes will be propagated to the home, which can be kept up-to-date according to 
the consistency model (see Figure 9.16). Consistency actions like propagating and 
applying write notices are managed at synchronization points exactly as before, and 
the entire page is fetched from the home on a page fault. Home-based protocols have 
been developed using these features (Iftode et al. 1996; Iftode, Singh, and Li 1996a: 
Kontothanassis and Scott 1996), and in fact they inspired the all-software home- 
based protocols. These fine-grained write propagation approaches avoid diffs 
entirely; however, they require hardware support and they increase data traffic by 


propagating all writes rather than only the final new values produced by the end of a 
synchronization interval. 
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FIGURE 9.16 Using an automatic update mechanism to solve the multiple writer problem. 
The variables x and y fall on the same page, which has node P> as its home. If Po (or P;) were the home, 
it would not need to propagate automatic updates and would not incur page faults on that page (only 
the other node would). 


An all-software alternative to computing diffs is to maintain dirty bits per word or 
per block in main memory in software (Zekauskas, Sawdon, and Bershad 1994). A 
dirty bit for a word keeps track of whether that word has been written by the local 
node since the dirty bit was last cleared. Dirty bits are cleared at synchronization 
points, and the dirty bits that are found to be set in a page upon reaching a synchro- 
nization point indicate the equivalent of a diff for that page. While determining diffs 
does not require pages to be compared with their twins, the setting and unsetting of 
dirty bits requires extra instructions and instrumentation, similar to that needed by 
the write propagation in the Memory Channel interface. Software analysis can be 
used to reduce the overhead, but it remains significant. 

The discussion so far has focused on the functionality of different degrees of lazi- 
ness but has not addressed implementation. How do we ensure that the necessary 
write notices to satisfy the partial orders of causality get to the right places at the right 
time, and how do we reduce the number of write notices transferred? A range of 
methods and mechanisms is available for implementing release consistency protocols 
of different forms (single versus multiple writer, acquire- versus release-based, degree 
of laziness actually implemented). The mechanisms, the forms of laziness each can 
support, and their trade-offs are interesting and are discussed in Section 9.6.2. 


Summary: Path of a Read Operation 


To summarize the behavior of an SVM system, let us look at the path of a read. We 
examine the behavior of a home-based system since it is simpler. A read reference first 
undergoes address translation from a virtual to a physical address in the processor's 
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memory management unit. If a local page mapping is found, the cache hierarchy is 
looked up and it behaves just like a regular uniprocessor operation. If a local page 
mapping is not found, a page fault occurs and then the page is mapped in, providing 
a physical address. If the operating system indicates that the page is not currently 
mapped on any other node, then it is mapped in from disk with read-write permis- 
sion, otherwise it is obtained from another node with read-only permission. Now 
the cache is looked up. If inclusion is preserved between the local memory and the 
cache hierarchy, as it normally will be to keep the caches coherent with local mem- 
ory, the reference will miss and the block is loaded into the cache from local main 
memory where the page is now mapped. Note that inclusion means that a page must 
be flushed from the cache (or the state of the cache blocks changed) when it is inval- 
idated in the local main memory, downgraded from read-write to read-only mode, or 
replaced. If a write reference is made to a read-only page, then a page fault is also 
incurred and ownership of the page obtained before the reference can be satisfied by 
the cache hierarchy. 


Performance Implications 


Lazy release consistency and multiple writer protocols improve the performance of 
SVM systems dramatically compared to sequentially consistent implementations. 
However, there are still many performance problems compared with machines that 
manage coherence in hardware at cache block granularity. The problems of false 
sharing and either extra communication or protocol processing overhead do not dis- 
appear with relaxed models, and the page faults and-fetches that remain are still 
expensive to satisfy. The high cost of communication and the contention induced by 
higher endpoint processing overhead often greatly magnifies imbalances in commu- 
nication volume and, hence, execution time among processors. Another problem in 
SVM systems is that synchronization is performed in software through explicit soft- 
ware messages and is very expensive. This is exacerbated by the fact that expensive 
page misses often occur within critical sections, artificially dilating them and hence 
greatly increasing the serialization at critical sections. The result is that while appli- 
cations with coarse-grained data access patterns (little false sharing or communica- 
tion fragmentation) and synchronization perform quite well on SVM systems, 
applications with finer-grained access patterns (i.e., accesses from different pro- 
cesses being interleaved finely in the shared virtual address space) and especially 
synchronization do not migrate well from hardware cache-coherent systems to SVM 
systems unless they are manufactured (Jiang, Shan, and Singh 1997). The scalability 
of SVM systems is also undetermined, both in performance and in the ability to run 
large problems since the storage overhead of auxiliary data structures grows with the 
number of processors. 

Overall, it is still unclear whether fine-grained applications that run well on 
hardware-coherent machines can be restructured to run efficiently on SVM systems 
as well and whether or not such systems are viable for a wide range of applications. 
Research is being done to understand the performance issues and bottlenecks 
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(Dwarkadas et al. 1993; Iftode, Singh, and Li 1996a; Kontothanassis et al. 1997; 
Jiang, Shan, and Singh 1997) as well as the value of adding some hardware support 
for fine-grained communication while still maintaining coherence in software at 
page granularity (Kontothanassis and Scott 1996; Iftode, Singh, and Li 1996a; Bilas, 
Iftode, and Singh 1998). With the dramatically increasing popularity of low-cost 
SMPs, there is also a lot of research in extending SVM protocols to build coherent 
shared address space machines as a two-level hierarchy: hardware coherence within 
the SMP nodes and software SVM coherence across SMP nodes (Erlichson et al. 
1996; Stets et al. 1997; Samanta et al. 1998). The goal is for the outer SVM protocol 
to be invoked as infrequently as possible and only when cross-node coherence is 
needed, while still preserving laziness within the node as well. The extension to 
cache-coherent distributed-memory nodes rather than SMP nodes is natural to con- 
template. In fact, instead of an inexpensive but low-performance substitute for hard- 
ware coherence across uniprocessor nodes, software shared memory approaches like 
SVM can be seen as a way of extending the coherent shared address space program- 
ming model from available hardware-coherent multiprocessor nodes to clusiers of 
such nodes and thus constructing large-scale systems. Let us examine some other 
software approaches. 


Access Control through Language and Compiler Support 


Language and compiler support can also be enlisted to support coherent replication. 
One approach is to program in terms of data objects or “regions” of data and have 
the run-time system that manages these objects provide access control and coherent 
replication at the granularity of objects. By explicitly using objects, this approach 
does not view memory as a flat address space. This “shared object space” program- 
ming model motivates the use of even more relaxed memory consistency models, as 
we shall see next. We shall also briefly discuss compiler-based coherence and 
approaches that provide a shared address space in software but do not provide auto- 
matic replication and coherence. 


Object-Based Coherence 


The release consistency model takes advantage of the “when” dimension of memory 
consistency—it tells us when it is necessary for writes by one process to be performed 
with respect to another process. This allows successively lazy implementations to be 
developed, as we have discussed, which delay the performing of writes as long as pos- 
sible. However, even with release consistency, if the synchronization in the program 
requires that process P's writes be performed or become visible at process P) by a 
certain point, this means that all of P;’s writes to all the data it wrote become visible 
even if P, does not need to see all the data (see Figure 9.17). More relaxed consis- 
tency models take into account the “what” dimension, by propagating invalidations 
or updates only for that data that the process acquiring the synchronization may 
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FIGURE 9.17. Why release consistency is conservative. Suppose A and B are on dif- 
ferent pages. Since P; wrote A and B before releasing L (even though A was not written 
inside the critical section), invalidations for both A and B will be propagated to Pz and 
applied to the copies of A and B there. However, P2 does not need to see the write to A but 
only that to B. Suppose now P reads another variable C that resides on the same page as 
A. Since the page containing A has been invalidated, P> will incur a page miss on Its access 
to C due to false sharing. If we could somehow associate the page containing B with the 
lock L, then only the invalidation of B could be propagated on the acquire of L by Pz, and 
the false sharing miss would be saved. 


actually need to see according to the causal synchronization relationships. The when 
dimension in release consistency is specified by the programmer through the syn- 
chronization inserted in the program. The question is how to specify the what 
dimension. It is possible to associate with a synchronization event (or variable) the 
set of pages that must be made consistent with respect to that event. However, this is 
very awkward for a programmer to do. 

Region- or object-based approaches provide a better solution. The programmer 
breaks up the data into logical objects or regions (regions are arbitrary, user-specified 
ranges of virtual addresses that are treated like objects but do not require object- 
oriented programming). A run-time library then maintains consistency at the granu- 
larity of these regions or objects rather than leaving it entirely to the operating 
system to do at the granularity of pages. The disadvantages of this approach are the 
additional programming burden of specifying and using regions or objects appropri- 
ately and the need for a sophisticated run-time system between the application and 
the OS. The major advantages are (1) the use of logical objects (rather than fixed 
machine granularities as coherence units) by itself can help reduce false sharing and 
fragmentation to begin with, and (2) they provide a handle on specifying data logi- 
cally and can be used to relax the consistency using the what dimension. 

For example, in the entry consistency model (Bershad, Zekauskas, and Sawdon 
1993), the programmer associates a set of data (regions or objects) with every syn- 
chronization variable such as a lock or barrier or with every synchronization event 
in the program (these associations +> bindings can be changed at run time, with 
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some cost). At synchronization events, only those objects or regions that are associ- 
ated with that synchronization variable are guaranteed to be made consistent. Write 
notices for other modified data do not have to be propagated or applied. If no bind- 
ings are specified for a synchronization variable, the default release consistency 
model is used for it. However, the bindings are not hints: if they are specified, they 
must be complete and correct or the program will obtain the wrong answer. The 

~ need for explicit, correct bindings imposes a substantial burden on the programmer, 
and sufficient performance benefits have not yet been demonstrated to make this 
worthwhile. The Jade programming language achieves a similar effect, although by 
specifying data usage in a different way (Rinard, Scales, and Lam 1993). Finally, 
attempts have been made to exploit the association between synchronization and 
data implicitly even in a page-based shared virtual memory approach, using a model 
called scope consistency (Iftode, Singh, and Li 1996b). 


Compiler-Based Coherence 


Research has focused on having the compiler keep caches coherent in a shared 
address space, by using additional hardware support in the processor system. These 
approaches rely on the compiler (or programmer) to identify parallel loops. A sim- 
ple approach to coherence is to insert a barrier at the end of every parallel loop and 
flush the caches between loops. However, this does not allow any data locality to be 
exploited in caches across loops. Even if only shared data is flushed, data that is 
declared in the shared address space but is not actively shared will also be unneces- 
sarily flushed. More sophisticated approaches have been proposed that require sup- 
port for selective invalidations and fairly sophisticated hardware support to keep 
track of which blocks to invalidate (Cheong and Viedenbaum 1990). Other than 
nonstandard hardware and compiler support for coherence, the major problem with 
these approaches is that they rely on the automatic parallelization of sequential pro- 
grams by the compiler, which is not very successful yet for realistic programs. 


Shared Address Space without Coherent Replication 


Systems in this category support a shared address space abstraction through the lan- 
guage and compiler but without automatic replication and coherence, just like the 
CRAY T3D and T3E did in hardware. One type of example is a data parallel language 
like High Performance Fortran (see Chapter 2). The distributions of data specified 
by the user, together with the owner computes rule, are used by the compiler or run- 
time system to translate off-node memory references to explicit messages, to make 
messages larger, to align data for better spatial locality, and so on. Replication and 
coherence are usually left up to the user, which compromises ease of programming; 
alternatively, system software may try to manage coherent replication in main mem- 
ory automatically. Efforts similar to HPF are being made with languages based on C 
and C++ as well (Bodin et al. 1993; Larus, Richards, and Viswanathan 1996). 
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A more flexible language- and compiler-based approach is taken by the Split-C 
language (Culler et al. 1993). Here, the user explicitly specifies arrays as being local 
or global (shared) and for global arrays specifies how they should be laid out among 
physical memories. Computation may be assigned independently of the data layout, 
and references to global arrays are converted into messages by the compiler or run- 
time system based on the layout. The decoupling of computation assignment from 
data distribution makes the language much more flexible than an owner computes 
rule for load-balancing irregular programs, but it still does not provide automatic 
support for replication and coherence, which can be difficult for the programmer to 
manage. Of course, all these software systems can be easily ported to hardware- 
coherent shared address space machines, in which case the shared address space, 
replication, and coherence are implicitly provided. In this case, the run-time system 
may be used to manage replication and coherence in main memory and to transfer 
data in larger chunks than cache blocks, but these capabilities may not be necessary. 


PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER: A TAXONOMY 
AND SIMPLE COMA 


The approaches to managing replication and coherence in the extended memory 
hierarchy discussed in this chapter have a range of goals: improving performance by 
replicating in main memory in the case of COMA and reducing cost in the case of 
SVM and the other systems of the previous section. Examining the management of 
replication and coherence in a unified framework leads to the design of alternative 
systems that can pick and choose aspects of existing ones. A useful framework is one 
that distinguishes the approaches along two closely related axes: 


1. the granularities at which they allocate data in the lowest-level replication 
store, keep data coherent, and communicate data between nodes 


2. the degree to which they utilize additional hardware support in the communi- 
cation assist beyond that available in uniprocessor systems 


The two axes are related because some functions are either not possible at fine 
granularity without additional hardware support (e.g., allocation of data in main 
memory) or not possible with high performance. The framework applies whether 
replication is done only in the cache (as in CC-NUMA) or in main memory. 

Figure 9.18 depicts the overall framework and places different types of systems in 
it. We divide granularities into “page” and “block” (cache block) since these are the 
most common in transparent shared address space systems that do not require a styl- 
ized programming model such as objects. Other fine granularities such as individual 
words and coarse granularities such as objects or regions of memory can also be 
included in this framework. The granularities of allocation, coherence (access con- 
trol), and communication influence one another, as we shall see. 

On the left side of the figure are COMA systems, with allocation in main memory 
at the granularity of cache blocks using additional hardware support. CC-NUMA 
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FIGURE 9.18 Granularities of allocation, coherence, and communication in coherent shared 
address space systems. The granularities specified are for the replication store in which data is first 
replicated automatically when it is brought into a node. This level is main memory in all the systems, 
except for pure CC-NUMA where it is the cache. Below each leaf in the taxonomy are listed some repre- 
sentative systems, protocols, or system families of that type, and next to each node is a letter indicating 
whether the support for that function is usually provided in hardware (H) or software (S). The asterisk 
next to “block” and “H” in one case means that not all communication is performed at fine granularity. 
Citations for these systems or system families include COMA (Hagersten, Landin, and Haridi 1992; Sten- 
strom, Joe, and Gupta 1992; Frank, Burkhardt, and Rothnie 1993), pure CC-NUMA (Laudon and 
Lenoski 1997), Stache (Reinhardt, Larus, and Wood 1994), Simple COMA (Saulsbury et al. 1995), 
Blizzard-S (Schoinas et al. 1994), Shasta (Scales, Gharachorloo, and Thekkath 1996), SHRIMP (Blumrich 
et al. 1994; Iftode et al. 1996), Cashmere (Kontothanassis and Scott 1996), Ivy (Li and Hudak 19839), 
and TreadMarks (Keleher et al. 1994). 


systems that replicate data only in the cache, called pure CC-NUMA systems, also 
fall in this category. Given allocation at cache block granularity, it makes sense to 
keep data coherent at a granularity at least this fine as well and to communicate at 
fine granularity.’ 

On the right side of the figure are systems that allocate and manage space in main 
memory at page granularity, with no extra hardware needed for this function. These 
systems may provide access control and hence coherence at page granularity as well, 
as in SVM, in which case they may or may not provide support for fine-grained com- 
munication. Or they may provide access control and coherence at a finer, block 
granularity, using either software instrumentation or hardware support. Systems that 
support coherence at fine granularity typically provide some form of hardware sup- 
port for efficient fine-grained communication as well. 


7. This does not mean that fine-grained allocation necessarily implies fine-grained coherence or communi- 
cation. For example, it is possible to exploit communication at coarse grain even when allocation and 
coherence are at fine grain to gain the benefits of large data transfers. However, the situations discussed 
are indeed the common case, and we shall focus on these. 
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Putting It All Together: Simple COMA and Stache 


While COMA and SVM both replicate in main memory, and each addresses some but 
not all of the limitations of pure CC-NUMA, they are at two ends of the spectrum in 
the preceding taxonomy. COMA is a hardware-intensive solution and maintains fine 
granularities, but some issues that it raises in managing main memory (such as the 
last copy problem) are challenging for hardware. SVM leaves these complex memory 
management problems to system software—which simplifies hardware and enables 
main memory to be managed as a fully associative cache through the OS virtual-to- 
physical mappings—but its performance may suffer due to the large granularities 
and software overhead of coherence. The framework in Figure 9.18 leads to interest- 
ing ways to combine the low cost and hardware simplicity of SVM with the perfor- 
mance advantages and ease of programming of COMA; namely, the Simple COMA 
(Saulsbury et al. 1995) and Stache (Reinhardt, Larus, and Wood 1994) approaches 
shown in the middle of the figure. These approaches divide the task of coherent rep- 
lication in main memory into two parts: memory management (address translation, 
allocation, and replacement) and coherence (including replication and communica- 
tion). Like COMA, these approaches provide coherence at fine granularity with spe- 
cialized hardware support for high performance, but like SVM (and unlike COMA), 
they leave memory management to the operating system at page granularity. Let us 
begin with Simple COMA. 

The major appeal of Simple COMA relative to COMA is design simplicity. Per- 
forming memory management through the virtual memory system simplifies the 
hardware protocol and also allows fully associative management of the attraction 
memory with arbitrary replacement policies. To provide coherence or access control 
at fine grain in hardware, each page in a node’s main memory is divided into coher- 
ence blocks of any chosen size (say, a cache block), and state information is main- 
tained in hardware for each of these blocks. Unlike in COMA, there is no need for 
tags since the presence check is done at page level. The page permission is checked, 
as usual, before the block is accessed. The state of the block is checked in parallel 
with the memory access when a miss occurs in the processor cache. Thus, there are 
two levels of access control: for the page, under operating system control, and if that 
succeeds, then for the block, under hardware control. 

Consider the performance trade-offs relative to COMA. Simple COMA reduces 
the latency for accesses satisfied in the local attraction memory (which is hopefully 
the frequent case among cache misses). There is no need for the hardware tag com- 
parison and selection used in COMA or in fact for the local/remote address check 
that is needed in pure CC-NUMA machines to determine whether to look up the 
local memory. On the other hand, every cache miss looks up the local attraction 
memory, so like in COMA the path of a nonlocal access is longer. Since a shared page 
can reside in different physical addresses in different memories, controlled indepen- 
dently by the node operating systems, unlike in COMA we cannot simply send a 
block’s physical address across the network on a miss and use it at the other end. 
This means that we must support a shared virtual, rather than physical, address 
space. However, the virtual address issued by the processor is no longer available by 
the time the attraction memory miss is detected. The physical address, which is 
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available, must be “reverse translated” to a virtual address or other globally consis- 
tent identifier; this identifier is sent across the network and is translated back to a 
(potentially different) physical address by the other node. This process incurs some 
added latency and is discussed further in Section 9.6. 

Another drawback of Simple COMA compared to COMA is that, although com- 
munication and coherence are at fine granularity, allocation is at page granularity. 
This can lead to fragmentation in main memory when the access patterns of an 
application do not match page granularity well. If a processor accesses only one 
word of a remote page, only that coherence block will be communicated, but space 
will be allocated in the local main memory for the whole page. Similarly, if only one 
block is brought in for an unallocated page, it may have to replace an entire page of 
useful data (fortunately, the replacement is fully associative and under the control of 
software, which can make sophisticated choices). In contrast, COMA systems typi- 
cally allocate space for only that coherence block in the attraction memory. Simple 
COMA is therefore more sensitive to spatial locality than COMA. 

An approach similar to Simple COMA is taken in the Stache design proposed for 
the Typhoon system (Reinhardt, Larus, and Wood 1994) and implemented in the 
Typhoon-0 research prototype (Reinhardt, Pfile, and Wood 1996). Unlike Simple 
COMA, Stache does not manage all of memory as a cache but uses the tertiary cache 
approach discussed earlier for replication in main memory; however, like Simple 
COMA it manages allocation at page level in software and coherence at fine grain in 
hardware. The assist in the Typhoon systems is programmable, and physical 
addresses are reverse translated to virtual addresses rather than other global identifi- 
ers to enable protocol handlers to be written in user-level software (see Section 9.6). 
Designs have also been proposed to combine the benefits of CC-NUMA and Simple 
COMA (Falsafi and Wood 1997). 


Summary: Path of a Read Reference 


Consider the path of a read in Simple COMA. The virtual address is first translated 
to a physical address by the processor’s memory management unit. If a page fault 
occurs, space must be allocated for a new page, though data for the page is not 
loaded in. The virtual memory system decides which page to replace, if any, and 
establishes the new mapping. To preserve inclusion, data for the replaced page must 
be flushed or invalidated from the cache. All blocks on the newly mapped page are 
set to invalid. The physical address is then used to look up the cache hierarchy. If it 
hits (it will not if a page fault occurred), the reference is satisfied. If not, then it 
looks up the local attraction memory, where by now the locations are guaranteed to 
correspond to that page. If the block of interest is in a valid state, the reference com- 
pletes. If not, the physical address is reverse translated to a global identifier that 
plays the role of a virtual address, which is sent across the network guided by the 
directory coherence protocol. The remote node translates this global identifier to a 
local physical address, uses this physical address to find the block in its memory 
hierarchy, and sends the block back to the requestor. The block is then loaded into 
the local attraction memory and cache and the data is delivered to the processor. 
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FIGURE 9.19 Logical structure of a typical node in four approaches to a coherent shared 
address space. The common property of the approaches is that they maintain coherence at fine granu- 
larity in hardware. A vertical path through the node in the figures traces the path of a read miss that 
must be satisfied remotely (going through main memory means that main memory must be looked up, 
though this may be done in parallel with issuing the remote request if speculative lookups are used). 
RTLB stands for reverse translation lookaside buffer, and is a structure that provides reverse translation 
of addresses from physical to virtual (or to a global identifier). 


Figure 9.19 summarizes the node structure of the approaches that use hardware 
support to preserve coherence at fine granularity. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PARALLEL SOFTWARE 


Let us examine the implications for parallel software of all the approaches discussed 
in this chapter, beyond the parallel programming issues already discussed in earlier 
chapters. 

Relaxed memory consistency models require that parallel programs label the 
desired conflicting accesses as synchronization operations. The insertion points are 
usually quite stylized, for example, looking for variables that a process spins on in a 
while loop before proceeding; but sometimes orders must be preserved even without 
spin-waiting, as in some of the examples in Figure 9.4. A programming language 
may provide support to label some variables or accesses as synchronization, which 
will then be translated by the compiler to the appropriate order-preserving instruc- 
tions. Current programming languages do not provide integrated support for such 
labeling but rely on the programmer inserting special instructions or calls to a syn- 
chronization library. Labels can also be used by the compiler itself to restrict its own 
reorderings of accesses to shared memory. One mechanism is to declare some (or all) 
shared variables to be of a “volatile” type, which means that those variables will not 
be allocated in registers and will not be reordered with respect to the accesses 
around them. Recall that register allocation of shared variables can cause coherence 
to be violated as well, so key shared variables like flags are often declared to be vola- 
tile for coherence itself, even under sequential consistency. Some new compilers also 
recognize explicit synchronization calls and don’t reorder memory operations across 
them (perhaps distinguishing between acquire and release calls) or obey orders with 
respect to special order-preserving instructions that the program may insert. 

The automatic, fine-grained replication and migration provided by COMA 
machines is designed to allow the programmer to ignore the distributed nature of 
main memory. It is very useful when capacity or conflict misses dominate and data 
accesses are fine-grained. Experience with parallel applications indicates that 
because of the nature of working sets and the sizes of caches in modern systems, the 
migration feature may be more broadly useful than replication and coherence; that 
is, the benefits arise less frequently from having copies of a block present in multiple 
main (attraction) memories and more frequently from bringing the single copy of 
the data to the right attraction memory for a phase of computation. Of course, sys- 
tems with small caches or applications with large, unstructured working sets can 
benefit from replication in main memory as well. Fine-grained, automatic migration 
is particularly useful when the data structures in the program cannot easily be dis- 
tributed appropriately at page granularity, so page migration techniques such as 
those provided by the Origin2000 or even explicit page migration or placement may 
not be so successful; for example, when data that should be allocated on two differ- 
ent nodes falls on the same page (see Section 8.9). Data migration is also very useful 
in conjunction with process migration, although this case is likely to be handled 
quite well by data migration at page granularity. 

In general, although COMA systems suffer from higher communication latencies 
than CC-NUMA systems, they may allow a wider set of workloads to perform well 
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with less programming effort. Interestingly, in flat COMA systems, explicit migra- 
tion and proper data (home) placement can still be moderately useful despite the 
COMA nature. This is because ownership requests on writes still go to the directory, 
which may be remote and does not migrate with the data, and thus can cause extra 
traffic and contention even if only a single processor ever writes a page. 
Commodity-oriented systems put more pressure on software not only to reduce 
communication volume but also to orchestrate data access and communication care- 
fully since the costs and/or granularities of communication are much larger. Consider 
shared virtual memory, which performs communication and coherence at page gran- 
ularity. The actual data access and sharing patterns interact with this granularity to 
produce an induced sharing pattern at page granularity, which is the pattern relevant 
to the system (Iftode, Singh, and Li 1996a). Other than by a high communication-to- 
computation ratio, performance is adversely affected when the induced pattern 
involves write sharing (and hence multiple writers of the same page) or fragmenta- 
tion in communication. This makes it important to try to structure programs so that 
accesses from different processes tend not to be interleaved at a fine granularity in 
the address space. The high cost of synchronization and the dilation of critical sec- 
tions due to page faults within them makes it especially important to reduce the use 
of synchronization in programming for SVM systems. Finally, the high cost of com- 
munication and synchronization may make it more difficult to use task stealing suc- 
cessfully for dynamic load balancing in SVM systems. The remote accesses and 
synchronization needed for stealing may be so expensive that little work is left to 
steal by the time stealing is successful. It is therefore much more important to have a 
well-balanced initial assignment of tasks for a task-stealing-based computation in an 
SVM system than in a hardware-coherent system (Jiang, Shan, and Singh 1997). In 
general, the importance of different programming and algorithmic optimizations 
depend on the communication costs and granularities of the system at hand. 


ADVANCED TOPICS 


Before we conclude this chapter, let us discuss two other topics: other limitations of 
the traditional CC-NUMA approach and the mechanisms and techniques that enable 
software to take advantage of relaxed memory consistency models, for example, in 
shared virtual memory protocols. 


© 


9.6.1 Flexibility and Address Constraints in CC-NUMA Systems 


Two other limitations of traditional, pure CC-NUMA systems are the fact that a sin- 
gle coherence protocol is hardwired into the machine and the potential limitations 
of addressability in a shared physical address space. Let us discuss each in turn. 


Providing Flexibility 


One size never really fits all. It is always possible to find workloads that would be 
better served by a different protocol than the one hardwired into a given machine. 
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For example, while we have seen that invalidation-based protocols overall have 
advantages over update-based protocols for cache-coherent systems, update-based 
protocols are advantageous for purely producer-consumer sharing patterns. For a 
one-word producer-consumer interaction, in an invalidation-based protocol the pro- 
ducer will generate an invalidation that will be acknowledged, and then the con- 
sumer will issue a read miss that the producer will satisfy, leading to four network 
transactions; an update-based protocol will need only one transaction in this case. 
As another example, if large amounts of predeterminable data are to be communi- 
cated from one node to another, then it may be useful to transfer them in a single 
large explicit message instead of one cache block at a time through load and store 
misses. A single protocol may not even best fit all phases or all data structures of a 
single application, or even the same data structure in different phases of the applica- 
tion. If the performance advantages of using different protocols in different situa- 
tions are substantial, it may be useful to support multiple protocols in the 
communication architecture. This is particularly likely when the performance pen- 
alty for mismatched protocols is very high, as in commodity-based systems with 
less efficient communication architectures. 

Protocols can be altered—or mixed and matched—by making the protocol pro- 
cessing part of the communication assist programmable rather than hardwired, thus 
implementing the protocol in software rather than hardware. This is clearly quite 
natural in software implementations of coherence protocols where the protocol is in 
programmable software handlers. For hardware-supported, fine-grained coherence, 
it turns out that the requirements placed on a programmable assist by different pro- 
tocols are usually very similar. On the control side, they all need quick dispatch to a 
protocol handler, based on a transaction type, and support for efficient bit-field 
manipulation in tags. On the data side, they need high-bandwidth, low-overhead 
pipelined movement of data through the controller and network interface. The 
Sequent NUMA-Q discussed in Chapter 8 provides a pipelined, specialized program- 
mable coherence controller, as does the Stanford FLASH design (Kuskin et al. 1994; 
Heinrich et al. 1994). Note that the controller being programmable doesn’t alter the 
need for specialized hardware support for coherence; those issues remain the same 
as with a fixed protocol. 

The protocol code that runs on the controllers in these fine-grained coherent 
machines operates in privileged mode so that it can communicate and use the. phys- 
ical addresses that it sees on the bus directly. Some researchers also advocate that 
users be allowed to write their own protocol handlers in user-level software so they 
can customize protocols to match the needs of individual applications much better 
than a predetermined library of system protocols can (Falsafi et al. 1994). While this 
can be advantageous, particularly on machines with less efficient communication 
architectures, it introduces several complications. For example, since the address 
translation is already done by the processor's memory management unit by the time 
a cache miss is detected, the assist sees only physical addresses on the bus. However, 
to maintain protection, user-level protocol software cannot be allowed access to 
these physical addresses. So if protocol software is to run on the assist at the other 
end at the user level, the physical addresses must be reverse translated back to vir- 
tual addresses before this software can use them. Such reverse translation (which 
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9.6.2 


was also needed for Simple COMA systems for a different reason) requires further 
hardware support, increases latency, and is complicated to implement. In addition, 
since protocols have many subtle complexities related to correctness and deadlock 
and are difficult to debug, it is not clear how desirable it is to allow users to write 
protocols that may deadlock a shared machine. ; 


Overcoming Physical Address Space Limitations 


In a shared physical address space, the assist making a request sends the physical 
address of the location (or cache block) across the network, to be interpreted by the 
assist at the other end. While this has the advantage that the assist at the other end 
does not have to reverse translate addresses before accessing physical memory, a 
problem arises when the physical addresses generated by the processor may not have 
enough bits to serve as global addresses for the entire shared physical address space, 
as we saw for the CRAY T3D in Chapter 7 (the Alpha 21064 processor emitted only 
32 bits of physical address, insufficient to address the 128 GB or 37 bits of physical 
memory in a 2,048-processor machine). In the T3D, segmentation through the 
annex registers was used to extend the address space, potentially introducing delays 
into the critical paths of memory accesses. The alternative is not to have a shared 
physical address space but to send virtual addresses across the network that will be 
retranslated to (potentially different) physical addresses at the other end. As we have 
seen, SVM and Simple COMA systems use this approach of implementing a shared 
virtual rather than physical address space, as do user-level programmable protocols. 

One advantage of this approach is that now only the virtual addresses need to be 
large enough to index the entire shared (virtual) address space; physical addresses 
need only be large enough to address a given processor's main memory. A second 
advantage, seen earlier, is that each node manages its own address space and virtual- 
to-physical translations, so more flexible allocation and replacement policies can be 
used in main memory. However, this approach does require address translation at 
both ends of each communication. 


Implementing Relaxed Memory Consistency in Software 


The discussion of shared virtual memory schemes that exploit release consistency 
showed that such schemes can be either single writer or multiple writer and can 
propagate coherence information at either release or acquire operations. A range of, 
techniques can be used to implement these schemes, successively adding complex- 
ity, enabling new schemes, and making the propagation of write notices and data 
lazier. The techniques are too complex and require too many structures to imple- 
ment in hardware, and the problems they alleviate are much less severe in that case. 
However, they are quite well suited to software implementation. Although SVM is 
not currently a mainstream commercial technology, the techniques are valuable for 
understanding what is necessary for preserving different degrees of the laziness 
afforded by a relaxed consistency model. This section examines the techniques and 
their trade-offs. 
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The three basic functions for coherence protocols that were raised in Section 8.1 
are answered somewhat differently in SVM schemes. To begin with, the protocol is 
invoked not only at data access faults as in the hardware cache coherence schemes 
but both at access faults (to find the necessary data) and at synchronization points (to 
communicate coherence information in write notices). The first two important func- 
tions—finding the source of coherence information and determining with which pro- 
cessors to communicate—depend on whether release-based or acquire-based 
coherence is used. In the former, we need to send write notices to all valid copies at a 
release, so we need a mechanism to keep track of the copies. In the latter, the acquirer 
communicates with only the last releaser of the synchronization variable and pulls all 
the necessary write notices from there to only itself, so there is no need to explicitly 
keep track of all copies. The last function is communication with the necessary nodes 
(or copies), which is typically done with point-to-point messages. 

Since coherence information is not propagated at individual write faults but only 
at synchronization events, a new question arises: how do we determine for which 
pages write notices should be sent? In release-based schemes, since write notices are 
sent at every release to all currently valid copies, a node has only to send out write 
notices for writes that it performed since its previous release. All previous write no- 
tices in a causal sense (see Section 9.3.3) have already been sent to all relevant cop- 
ies, either directly at the corresponding previous releases or indirectly through other 
processes. In acquire-based methods, we must ensure that causally necessary write 
notices, which may have been produced by many different nodes, will be seen even 
though the acquirer goes only to the previous releaser to obtain them. The releaser 
cannot simply-send the acquirer the write notices it has produced since its last re- 
lease or even the write notices it has ever produced, but must also send the causally 
related write notices that it has received from other nodes at its own previous ac- 
quires. In both release- and acquire-based cases, several mechanisms are available to 
reduce the number of write notices communicated and applied. These include ver- 
sion numbers and time stamps, and we shall see them as we go along. Protocols also 
vary in when they propagate write notices (and data) and when they apply, imple- 
menting different degrees of laziness within an acquire- or release-based approach, 
as we will see. 

* To understand the issues more clearly, let us first examine how we might imple- 
ment single writer release consistency using both release-based and acquire-based 
approaches. Then we will do the same thing for multiple writer protocols. 


Single Writer with Consistency at Release 


The simplest way to maintain consistency is to send write notices at every release to 
all sharers of the pages that the releasing processor has written since its last release. 
In a single writer protocol, the copies can be kept track of by making the current 
owner of a page (the one with write permission) maintain the current sharing list 
and by transferring the list at ownership changes (when another node writes the 
page). At a release, a node sends write notices for all pages it has written to the 
nodes indicated on its sharing lists (see Exercise 9.31). 
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There are two performance problems with this scheme. First, since ownership 
transfer does not cause copies to be invalidated (read-only copies may coexist with 
one writable copy, unlike in hardware coherence schemes), a previous owner and the 
new owner may very well have the same nodes on their sharing lists. When both of 
them reach release points (whether of the same synchronization variable or different 
ones), they will both send invalidations to some of the same pages, so a page may 
receive multiple (unnecessary) invalidations. This problem can be solved by using a 
single designated place to keep track of which copies of a page have already been 
invalidated, for example, by using memory-based directories to keep track of sharing 
lists instead of maintaining them at the dynamically changing owners. The directory 
is looked up before write notices are sent, and invalidated copies are recorded at the 
directory so that multiple invalidations won't be sent to the same copy. 

The second problem is that a release may invalidate a more recent copy of the 
page than the one that was written, which it needn't have done, as illustrated in 
Figure 9.20. (It won’t invalidate the most recent copy at the current owner, so this is 
not a correctness problem.) This can be solved by associating a version number with 
each copy of a page. A node increments its version number for a page whenever it 
obtains ownership of that page from another node. Without directories, a processor 
will send write notices to all sharers at a release (since it doesn’t know their version 
numbers) together with its version number for that page, but only the receivers that 
have smaller version numbers will actually invalidate their pages. With directories, 
the write notice traffic can be reduced as well, not just the number of invalidations 
applied and page faults experienced, by maintaining the version numbers of copies 
at the directory entry for the page and only sending write notices to copies that have 
lower version numbers than the releaser. Both ownership and write notice requests 
come to the directory, so this is easy to manage. Thus, using directories together 
with version numbers solves both of the preceding problems. However, this is still a 
release-based scheme, so invalidations may be sent out and applied earlier than nec- 
essary, causing unnecessary page faults. 


Single Writer with Consistency at Acquire 


Here is a simple way to use the fact that coherence activity is not needed until an 
acquire: the releaser still sends out write notices to all copies but does this only 
when the next acquire request from any process comes in, not at the release. This 
delays the sending of write notices. However, the incoming acquire must wait until 
the releaser has sent out the write notices and acknowledgments have been received, 
which is now in the critical path of the acquire operation. The best bet for such fun- 
damentally release-based approaches would be to send write notices out eagerly at 
the release but wait for acknowledgments only before responding to the next incom- 
ing acquire request. This allows the propagation of write notices and acknowledg- 
ments to be overlapped with the computation done between the release and the next 
incoming acquire. Regardless of when’write notices are propagated (which affects 
traffic), a receiving process may choose to apply them to pages as soon as they are 
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P, P> P3 
Acquire : Read x  PzandP3havereadpage Read x 
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Write x Ownership change 
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FIGURE 9.20 Invalidation of a more recent copy in a simple single writer proto- 
col. Processor P takes ownership from P, and then P3 from P>. But P,’s release happens 
after all this. At the release, P, sends invalidations to both P; and P3. P> applies the invali- 
dation even though its copy is more recent than P,'s (since it doesn’t know) while P3 does 
not apply the invalidation since it is the current owner. 


received or at the next acquire that it performs, thus implementing different degrees 
of laziness. 

Consider now the lazier, pull-based method of propagating consistency informa- 
tion only at an acquire, from the releaser to only that acquirer. The acquirer sends a 
request to the last releaser (the current holder) of the synchronization variable, 
whose identity it can obtain from a designated manager node for that variable. This 
is the only place from which the acquirer is obtaining information, yet it must see all 
writes that have happened before it in the causal order. With no additional support, 
the releaser must send to the acquirer all write notices that the releaser has either 
produced so far or received from others (at least since the last time it sent this 
acquirer write notices, if it keeps track of that). It cannot send only those that it has 
produced since the last release since it has no idea how many of the other necessary 
write notices the acquirer has already seen through previous acquires from other 
processes. The acquirer, too, must retain those write notices to pass on to the next 
acquirer. 

Carrying around an entire history of write notices is obviously not a good idea. 
Version numbers, incremented at changes of ownership as before, can help reduce 
the number of invalidations applied (and hence access faults) if they are communi- 
cated along with the write notices, but they do not help reduce the number of write 
notices sent. The acquirer cannot communicate version numbers to the releaser to 
reduce traffic since it has no idea for which pages the releaser wants to send it write 
notices. And directories with version numbers don’t help reduce the traffic either 
since the releaser would have to send the directory the history of write notices. In 
fact, what the acquirer wants is the write notices corresponding to all releases that 
precede it causally and that it hasn’t already obtained through its previous acquires. 
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Keeping information at page level doesn’t help to achieve this, since neither acquirer 
nor releaser knows which pages the other has seen write notices for and neither 
wants to send the information it knows for all pages. The solution is to establish a 
system of per-process or per-node virtual time, in which time-steps are demarcated 
by synchronization events. Conceptually, every node keeps track of the virtual time 
period up to which it has seen write notices from each other node. An acquire sends 
the previous releaser only this time vector; the releaser compares it with its own and 
sends the acquirer write notices corresponding to time periods that the releaser has 
seen but the acquirer hasn't. Since the partial orders to be satisfied for causality are 
based on synchronization events, associating time increments with synchronization 
events lets us represent these partial orders explicitly. 

More precisely, the execution of every process is divided into a number of 
intervals, a new one beginning (and a local interval counter for that process incre- 
menting) whenever the process successfully executes a release or an acquire. The 
intervals of different processes are partially ordered by the desired precedence rela- 
tionships of causality discussed in Section 9.3.3: (1) intervals on a single process are 
totally ordered by the program order, and (2) an interval on process P precedes an 
interval on process Q if its release precedes Q’s acquire for that interval in a chain of 
release-acquire operations on the same variable. That is, intervals are also ordered by 
dependence order, which may not be statically determined. Since interval numbers 
are maintained and incremented locally per process, the partial order described in 
(2) does not mean that the acquiring process's interval number will necessarily be 
larger than the releasing process's interval number. What it does mean, and what we 
must ensure, is that if a releaser has seen write notices for interval 8-from process X, 
then the next (dynamic) acquirer of that synchronization variable should also have 
seen at least interval 8 from process X before it is allowed to complete its acquire. To 
keep track of what intervals a process has seen from other processes and hence pre- 
serve the partial orders, every process maintains a vector time stamp for each of its 
intervals (Keleher et al. 1994). Let V‘; be the vector time stamp for interval i on pro- 
cess P The number of elements in the vector V‘; equals the number of processes. 
The entry for process P itself in V*. is equal to i. For any other process Q, the entry 
denotes the most recent interval of process Q that precedes interval i on process P in 
the partial orders. Thus, the vector time stamp indicates the most recent interval 
from every other process for which this process should have already received and 
applied write notices (through a previous acquire) by the time it enters interval i. 

On an acquire, a process P needs to obtain from the last releaser R write notices 
pertaining to intervals (from any process) that R has seen before its release but the 
acquirer has not yet seen through a previous acquire. This is enough to ensure cau- 
sality: any other intervals that P should have seen from other processes, it would 
have seen through previous acquires in its program order. P therefore sends its cur- 
rent vector time stamp (for its interval i — 1) to R, thus telling it which are the latest 
intervals from other processes it has seen before this acquire. R compares P’s incom- 
ing vector time stamp with its own, entry by entry, and piggybacks on its reply to P 
write notices for all intervals that are included as having been seen in R’s current 
time stamp but not in P’s (this is conservative since R’s current time stamp may have 
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seen more than R had at the time of the relevant release). Since P has now received 
these write notices, it sets its new vector time stamp (for the interval i that starts 
with the current acquire) to the pairwise maximum of R’s vector time stamp and its 
own previous one. P is now up-to-date in the partial orders. This means that a pro- 
cess must retain the write notices that it has either produced or received from other 
processes until it is-certain that no later acquirer will need them. This is unlike a 
release-based protocol in which write notices could be discarded by the releaser 
once they had been sent to all copies. It can lead to significant storage overhead and 
may require garbage collection techniques to keep the storage in check. 


Multiple Writer with Release-Based Consistency 


With multiple writers, the key new issue is the management and merging of data 
(e.g., diffs) from multiple writers. The type of protocol we use for write notices and 
consistency depends on how the propagation of data is managed; that is, whether 
diffs are maintained at the multiple writers or propagated at a release to a fixed 
home. In either case, with release-based schemes a process need only send write 
notices for the writes it has done since its previous release to all copies and wait for 
acknowledgments for them at the next incoming acquire, as in the single writer case. 
However, since there is no single owner (writer) of a page at a given time, we cannot 
rely on an owner having an up-to-date copy of the sharing list. We must either 
broadcast write notices or use a mechanism like a directory to keep track of copies. 
The next question is, how does a process find the necessary data (diffs) when it 
incurs a page fault after an invalidation? If a home-based protocol is used to manage 
multiple writers, then this is easy: the page or diffs can be found at the home (a 
release must wait until the diffs reach the home before it completes so that a page 
fault following a dependent acquire is guaranteed to see the corresponding writes). 
If diffs are maintained at the writers (i.e., in a distributed form), the faulting process 
must know not only from where to obtain the diffs but also in what order they 
should be applied. This is because diffs for the same data may have been produced 
either in different intervals in the same process or in intervals on different processes 
but in the same causal chain of acquires and releases; when they arrive at a proces- 
sor, they must be applied in accordance with the partial orders needed for causality. 
The locations of the diffs may be determined from the incoming write notices, but 
the order of application is difficult to determine without vector time stamps. How- 
ever, vector time stamps obtain their full use only in acquire-based protocols, as we 
have seen. This is why, when homes are not used for data, simple directory and 
release-based (eager) multiple writer coherence schemes use updates rather than 
invalidations as the write notices: the diffs themselves are sent to the sharers at the 
release. Thus, the protocol and mechanisms used for consistency are changed from 
the single writer release-based case. Since a release waits for acknowledgments 
before completing, there is no ordering problem in applying diffs even though vector 
time stamps are not used. The diffs are guaranteed to reach processors exactly 
according to the desired partial order. This type of update-based, eager, multiple 
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writer protocol was used in the Munin system (Carter, Bennett, and Zwaenepoel 
1991). ‘ 

Consider the use of more sophisticated tracking mechanisms for consistency. Ver- 
sion numbers are not useful with multiple writer schemes. We can no longer update 
‘version numbers at ownership changes (since there are none) but only at release 
points. And, in that case, version numbers don’t help us save write notices: since the 
releaser has just obtained the latest version number for the page at the release itself, 
there is no question of another node having a more recent version number for that 
page. In addition, because a releaser has to send only the write notices (or diffs) it 
has produced since its previous release, there is no need for vector time stamps with 
an update-based eager protocol. (Time stamps would have been needed to ensure 
that diffs were applied in the correct order if diffs were not sent out at a release but 
retained at the releaser in an invalidation-based protocol, as discussed previously.) 


Multiple Writer with Acquire-Based Consistency 


The issues and mechanisms for a multiple writer acquire-based protocol are very 
similar to the single writer acquire-based schemes—the main difference is in how 
the data is managed. With no special support, the acquirer must obtain from the last 
releaser all write notices that the releaser has produced or received since their last 
interaction, so large histories must be maintained and communicated. As in the sin- 
gle writer case, version numbers can help reduce the number of invalidations 
applied but not the number transferred. (With home-based schemes, the version 
number can be incremented every time a diff gets to the home, but the releaser must 
wait to receive this number before it satisfies the next incoming acquire; without 
homes, a separate version manager must be designated anyway for a page, which 
causes complications.) The best method is to use vector time stamps as described 
earlier. The vector time stamps manage the transfers of write notices (coherence 
information) for home-based schemes; for nonhome-based schemes, they also man- 
age the obtaining and application of diffs (i.e., data) in the right order (the order dic- 
tated by the time stamps that came with the write notices). 

To implement acquire-based LRC, then, a processor has to maintain many auxil- 
iary data structures. These include the following: 


@ An array, indexed by process, for every page in its local memory, each entry of 
which is a list of write notices or diffs received from that process for that page. 

m A separate single array, indexed by process, each entry of which is a pointer to 
a list of interval records. The entry for a process represents the intervals of that 
process for which the current process has already received write notices. An 
interval record points to the corresponding list of write notices, and each write 
notice points to its interval record. 

w A free pool for creating diffs. 


Since these data structures, especially diffs, may have to be kept around for a 
period that is determined by the partial precedence orders established at run time, 
they can limit the sizes of problems that can be run and the scalability of the 
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approach. Home-based approaches help reduce diff storage: diffs do not have to be 
retained at the releaser past the release, and the first array listed previously does not 
have to maintain lists of diffs received. Details of these mechanisms can be found in 
(Keleher et al. 1994; Zhou, Iftode, and Li 1996). 


-CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The alternative approaches to supporting coherent replication in a shared address 
space discussed in this chapter raise many interesting sets of hardware/software 
trade-offs. Relaxed memory models increase the burden on application software to 
label programs correctly but allow compilers to perform their optimizations and 
hardware to exploit more low-level concurrency. COMA and related systems require 
greater hardware complexity but simplify the job of the programmer by reducing the 
importance of data placement. Their effect on performance depends greatly on the 
characteristics of the application (i.e., whether sharing misses or capacity misses 
dominate internode communication) and on the extent to which remote access 
latency and assist occupancy are increased. Finally, commodity-based approaches 
reduce system cost and provide a better incremental procurement model for users, 
but they often require substantially greater programming care to achieve good 
performance. 

These alternative approaches are still controversial, and the trade-offs have not 
shaken out. While relaxed memory models are very useful for compilers, we will see 
in Chapter 11 that some modern processors are electing to implement sequential 
consistency at the hardware/software interface (or processor consistency in the case 
of the Intel Pentium Pro) with increasingly sophisticated alternative techniques to 
obtain overlap and hide latency. Contracts between the programmer and the system 
have also not been very well integrated into current programming languages and 
compilers. As for replication in main memory, full hardware support for COMA was 
implemented in the KSR1 (Frank, Burkhardt, and Rothnie 1993) but is not very 
popular in systems being built today because of its cost. However, approaches simi- 
lar to Simple COMA are beginning to find acceptance in commercial products. 

All-software approaches like page-grained SVM and fine-grained software access 
control have been demonstrated to achieve good performance at a relatively small 
scale for some classes of applications. Because they are very easy to build and deploy, 
they will likely be used on clusters of workstations and SMPs in several environ- 
ments. However, the gap between these and the all-hardware systems is still quite 
large in programmability as well as in performance on a wide range of applications, 
more so than for message passing, and their scalability has not yet been demon- 
strated. The commodity-based approaches are still in the research stages, and it 
remains to be seen if they will become viable competitors to hardware cache- 
coherent machines for a large enough set of applications. It may be that the com- 
moditization of hardware coherence assists and the methods to integrate them into 
memory systems will make these all-software approaches more marginal, for use 
largely in those environments that do not wish to purchase parallel machines but 
rather to use clusters of existing machines as shared address space multiprocessors 
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when they are otherwise idle (or to develop early versions of parallel applications). 
At least in the short term, economic reasons might nonetheless provide all-software 
solutions with another role. Since vendors are likely to build tightly coupled systems 
with only a few tens or a hundred nodes, connecting these hardware-coherent 
systems together with a software coherence layer may be the most viable way to con- 
struct very large machines that still support the coherent shared address space 
programming model. While supporting this programming model on scalable sys- 
tems with physically distributed memory is well established as a desirable way to 
build systems, only time will tell how these alternative approaches will play out. 


EXERCISES 


Why are update-based coherence schemes relatively incompatible with the sequen- 
tial consistency memory model in a directory-based machine? 


The Intel Paragon machine discussed in Chapter 7 has two processing elements per 
node, one of which always executes in kernel mode to support communication. 
Could this processor be used effectively as a programmable communication assist 
to support cache coherence at cache block granularity in hardware, like the pro- 
grammable assist of the Stanford FLASH or the Sequent NUMA-Q? 


In the Origin protocol discussed in Chapter 8, it would be possible for other read 
and write requests to come to the requestor that has outstanding invalidations 
before the acknowledgments for those invalidations come in. 


a. Is this possible or a problem with delayed-exclusive replies? With eager- 
exclusive replies? If it is a problem, what is the simplest way to solve it? 


b. Suppose you did indeed want to allow the requestor with invalidations out- 
standing to process incoming read and write requests. Consider write requests 
first, and construct an example where this can lead to problems. (Hint: con- 
sider the case where P) writes to a location A, P» writes to location B and then 
writes a flag, and P3 spins on the flag and then reads the value of location B.) 
How would you allow the incoming write to be handled but still maintain 
correctness? Is it easier if invalidation acknowledgments are collected at the 
home (as in the Stanford FLASH machine) or at the requestor (as in the 
Origin)? 

c. Now answer the questions in part (b) for incoming read requests. 


d. What if you were using an update-based protocol? What complexities arise in 
allowing an incoming request to be processed for a block that has updates 
outstanding from a previous write, and how might you solve them? 


e. Overall, would you choose to allow incoming requests to be processed while 
invalidations or updates are outstanding, or deny them? 


Suppose a block needs to be written back while invalidations are pending for it. Can 
this lead to problems, or is it safe? If it is problematic, how might you address the 
problem? 
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Are eager-exclusive replies useful with an underlying SC model? Are they at all use- 
ful if the processor itself allows out-of-order completion of memory operations, 
unlike the MIPS R10000? 


Do the trade-offs between collecting acknowledgments at the home and at the 
requestor change if eager-exclusive replies are used instead of delayed-exclusive 
replies? 

If the compiler reorders accesses according to WO and the processor’s memory 
model is SC, what is the consistency model at the programmer's interface? What if 
the compiler is SC and does not reorder memory operations but the processor 
implements RMO? 


In addition to reordering memory operations (reads and writes) as discussed in 
Example 9.1 in this chapter, register allocation by a compiler can also eliminate 
memory accesses entirely. Consider the following example code fragment. Show 
how register allocation can violate SC. Can a uniprocessor compiler do this? How 
would you prevent it in the compiler you normally use? 


P, P2 
An = 2) while (flag == 0); 
flag = 1 u=A 


Consider all the system specifications discussed in this chapter. Arrange them in 
order of weakness; that is, draw arcs between models such that an arc from model A 
to model B indicates that A is stronger than B (i.e., any execution that is correct 
under A is also correct under B but not necessarily vice versa). 

Which of PC and TSO is better suited to update-based directory protocols, and why? 

Can you describe a more relaxed system specification than release consistency with- 
out explicitly associating data with synchronization, as in entry consistency? Does 
it require additional programming care beyond RC? 

Can you describe a looser set of sufficient conditions for WO? For RC? 

Using the fence operations provided by the DEC Alpha and Sparc RMO consistency 
specifications, describe how you would need to insert these operations to ensure 
that a program obeys each of the following models: RC, WO, PSO, TSO, and SC? 
Which ones do you expect to be implemented efficiently in this way and which 
ones not, and why? 

A write-fence operation (like the write-memory barrier in the Alpha architecture) 
stalls subsequent write operations until all of the processor’s previous write opera- 
tions have completed. A full fence stalls the processor until all of its previous mem- 
ory operations have completed. 

a. Insert the minimum number of fence instructions into the following code to 
make it sequentially consistent, assuming that otherwise the system does not 
preserve any program orders. Don’t use a full fence when a write fence will 
suffice. 
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ACQUIRE LOCK1 

LOAD A } 

STORE A 

RELEASE LOCK1 

LOAD B 

STORE B 

ACQUIRE LOCK1 

LOAD C 

STORE C 

RELEASE LOCK1 

b. Repeat part (a) to guarantee release consistency. 

Given the following code segments, what combination of values for (u,v,w,x) are not 
allowed by SC? In each case, do the IBM 370, TSO, PSO, PC, RC, and WO models 
preserve SC semantics without any ordering instructions or labels, or do they not? 
(The IBM 370 consistency model is much like TSO, except that it does not allow a 
read to return the value written by a previous write in program order until that 
write has completed.) If not, insert the necessary fence operations to make them 
conform to SC. Assume that all variables had the value 0 before this code fragment 
was reached. 


a. 
Py P2 
AB=2 I BI=D 
u=aA v=B 
w=B8B xs XS 
b. 
P, P» 
A = 42 Be=" i 
Carr Cha 2 
UkK=NC v=C 
w=B x=aA 


Consider a two-level coherence protocol with snooping-based SMPs connected bya 
memory-based directory protocol, using release consistency. While invalidation 
acknowledgments are still pending for a write to a memory block, is it okay to sup- 
ply the data to another processor in (a) the same SMP node, or (b) a different SMP 
node? Justify your answers and state any assumptions. 


Can a program that is not properly. labeled run correctly on a system that supports 
release consistency? If so, how, and if not, why not? 
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Why are there four flavor bits for memory barriers in the Sun Sparc V9 specifica- 
tion? Why not just two bits, one to wait for all previous writes to complete and 
another for previous reads to complete? 


To communicate labeling information to the hardware (i.e., that a memory opera- 
tion is labeled as an acquire or a release), there are two options: one is to associate 
the label with the address of the location; the other is to associate the label with the 
specific operation in the code. What are the trade-offs between the two? 


Two processors P; and P, are executing the following code fragments under the 
sequential consistency (SC) and release consistency (RC) models. 


Py P2 
LOCK (L1) LOCK (L1) 
A= 1 x=A 
B= 2 y.=-B 
UNLOCK (L1) xl=A 

UNLOCK (L1) 
x2 = B 


Assume an architecture where both read and write misses take 100 cycles to com- 
plete. However, you can assume that accesses that are allowed to be overlapped 
under the consistency model are indeed fully overlapped. Acquiring a free lock 
from another processor or unlocking a lock takes 100 cycles, and no overlap is pos- 
sible with lock-unlock operations from the same processor. Assume all the variables 
and locks are initially uncached and all locks are unlocked, that all memory loca- 
tions are initialized to 0, and that all memory locations are distinct and map to dif- 
ferent indices in the caches (i.e., different cache lines). 


a. What are the possible outcomes for x and y under SC? Under RC? 


b. Assume P) gets the lock first. After how much time from the start of P,’s lock 
operation will P, complete all its operations while satisfying the sufficient 
conditions for SC described in Chapter 5? What if it satisfies the sufficient 
conditions for RC described in this chapter? 


Given the following code fragment, we want to compute its execution time under 
various memory consistency models. Assume a processor architecture with an ar- 
bitrarily deep write buffer. All instructions take 1 cycle, ignoring memory system ef- 
fects. Both read and write misses take 100 cycles to complete (i.e., to perform 
globally). Locks are cacheable and loads are nonblocking. Assume all the variables 
and locks are initially uncached and all locks are unlocked. Further assume that 
once a line is brought into the cache it does not get invalidated for the duration of 
the code’s execution. All memory locations referenced here are distinct; further- 
more, they all map to different cache lines. 
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LOAD A 
STORE B 
LOCK (L1) 
STORE C 
LOAD D 
UNLOCK (L1) 
LOAD E 
STORE F 


a. If the sufficient conditions for sequential consistency are maintained, how 
many cycles will it take to execute this code? 


b. Repeat part (a) for weak ordering. 
c. Repeat part (a) for release consistency. 


9.22 The following code is executed on an aggressive dynamically scheduled but single- 
issue processor. The processor can have multiple outstanding operations, the cache 
allows for multiple outstanding misses, and the write buffer can hide store latencies 
(of course, these features may only be used if allowed by the memory consistency 


model). 
Processor 1: Processor 2: 
sendSpecial(int value) { receiveSpecial() { 
A= = 1 LOCK (L) ; 
LOCK (L) ; af (READY) at 
Ces IDX 3i< D = C+l1; 
E = F*10 F = E*G; 
G = value; } 
READY. = 1; UNLOCK (L); 
UNLOCK (L) ; } 


Assume that locks are noncacheable and are acquired either 50 cycles from an 
issued request or 20 cycles from the time a release completes (whichever is later). A 
release takes 50 cycles to complete. Read hits take 1 cycle to complete and writes 
take 1 cycle to put into the write buffer. Read misses to shared variables take 50 
cycles to complete. Writes take 50 cycles to complete. The write buffer on the pro- 
cessors is sufficiently large that it never fills completely. Only count the latencies of 
reads and writes to shared variables (those listed in capitals) and the locks. All 


shared variables are initially uncached with a value of 0. Assume that processor 1 
obtains the lock first. 


a. Under SC, how many cycles will it take from the time processor 1 enters 
the sendSpecial() routine to the time that processor 2 leaves receive 
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Special ()? Make sure that you justify your answer. Also make sure to 
note the issue and completion time of each synchronization event. 


b. How many cycles will it take to return from receiveSpecial() under re- 
lease consistency? 


In eager release consistency, diffs, like write notices, are created and also propagated 
at release time, whereas in one form of lazy release consistency they are created at 
release time but propagated only at acquire time (that is, when the acquire synchro- 
nization request comes to the processor). In general, data may be propagated with 
varying degrees of laziness just like write notices. 


a. Describe some other possibilities for when diffs might be created, propagated, 
and applied in all-software lazy release consistency (think of release time, 
acquire time, or access fault time). What is the laziest scheme you can design? 


b. What complications does each lazier scheme cause in implementation? Which 
scheme would you choose to implement and why? 


Delaying the propagation of invalidations until a release point or even until the next 
acquire point (as in lazy release consistency) can be done in hardware-coherent sys- 
tems as well. Why is LRC not used in hardware-coherent systems? Would delaying 
invalidations until a release (not an acquire) be advantageous? 


Suppose you had a co-processor to perform the creation and application of diffs in 
an all-software SVM system and therefore did not have to perform this activity on 
the main processor. Considering eager release consistency and the lazy variants you 
designed in Exercise 9.23, comment on the extent to which protocol processing 
activity can be overlapped with computation on the main processor. Draw timelines 
to show what can be done on the main processor and on the co-processor. Do you 
expect the savings in performance to be substantial? What do you think would be 
the major benefit and major implementation complexity of having all protocol pro- 
cessing and management performed on the co-processor? 


Why is garbage collection more important and more complex in TreadMarks-style 
lazy release consistency than in eager release consistency? What about in home- 
based lazy release consistency? Design a scheme for periodic garbage collection 
(discussing both when and how), and discuss the complications. 


In systems like Blizzard-S or Shasta that instrument read and write operations in 
software to provide fine-grained access control, a key performance goal is to reduce 
the overhead of instrumentation. Describe some techniques that you might use to 
do this. To what extent do you think the techniques can be automated in a compiler 
or a tool for executable instrumentation? 

When messages (e.g., page requests or lock requests) arrive at a node in a software 
shared memory system, whether fine grained or coarse grained, there are two major 
ways to handle them in the absence of a programmable communication assist. One 
is to interrupt the main processor, and the other is to have the main processor poll 
for messages. 

a. What are the major trade-offs between the two methods? 
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b. How would you manage the polling by the main processor; in particular, 


when would you poll? ' 


c. Which do you expect to perform better for page-based shared virtual memory 
and why? For fine-grained software shared memory? What application char- 
acteristics would most influence your decision? 


d. What new issues arise and how might the trade-offs change if each node is an 
SMP rather than a uniprocessor? 


e. How do you think you would organize message handling with SMP nodes? 
That is, where would incoming messages be handled, and how would mes- 
sage notification be managed? 


List all the trade-offs you can think of between LRC based on diffs (not home 
based) versus based on automatic update (home based). Which do you think would 
perform better? What about home-based LRC based on diffs versus based on auto- 
matic update? 


Is a properly labeled program guaranteed to run correctly under LRC? Under ERC? 
Under RC? Is a program that runs correctly under ERC guaranteed to run correctly 
under LRC? Is it guaranteed to be properly labeled (i.e., can a program that is not 
properly labeled run correctly under ERC? Is a program that runs oe under 
LRC guaranteed to run correctly under ERC? 


Consider a single writer release-based protocol. On a release, does a node need to 
obtain the up-to-date sharing list for each page it has modified since the last release 
from the current owner or just send write notices to nodes on its version of the 
sharing list for each such page? Explain why. 


Consider page version numbers without directories. Does this avoid the problem of 
sending multiple invalidates to the same copy in a single writer release-based proto- 
col? Explain why, or give a counterexample. 


Trace the path of a write reference in (a) a pure CC-NUMA, (b) a flat COMA, (c) an 
SVM with automatic update, (d) an SVM protocol without automatic update, and 
(e) a simple COMA. (Hint: see how it was done for read references in the chapter.) 


You are performing an architectural study using four applications: Ocean, LU, an 
FFT that uses a matrix transposition between local calculations on rows (see Exer- 
cise 8.23), and Barnes-Hut. For each application, answer the following questions, 


assuming a page-grained SVM system (these questions were asked for a CC-NUMA 
system in Chapter 8): 


a. What modifications or enhancements in data structuring or layout would you 
use to ensure good interactions with the extended memory hierarchy? 


b. Methodologically, what are the interactions with cache size and with granu- 
larities of allocation, coherence, and communication that you would be par- 
ticularly careful to represent or not represent? What new ones become 
important in SVM systems that were not so important in CC-NUMA, and 
which ones become less important relative to others? 
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c. Are the interactions with cache size as important in SVM as they are in 
CC-NUMA? If they are of different importance, say why. 


9.35 Consider the FFT calculation with a matrix transpose described in Exercise 8.23. 
Suppose you are running this program on a page-based SVM system using an all- 
software, home-based multiple writer protocol. 


a. Would you rather use the method in which a processor reads locally allocated 
data and writes remotely allocated data to implement the transpose or the one 
in which the processor reads remote data and writes local data? 


b. Now suppose you have hardware support for automatic update propagation 
to further speed up your home-based protocol. How does this change the 
trade-off, if at all? 


c. What protocol artifacts limit performance, and what protocol optimizations 
can you think of that would substantially increase the performance of one 
scheme or the other? 


Interconnection Network Design 


We have seen throughout this book that scalable high-performance interconnection 
networks lie at the core of parallel computer architecture. Our generic parallel 
machine has three basic components: the processor-memory nodes, the node-to- 
network interface, and the network that holds it all together. The previous chapters 
have given a general understanding of the requirements placed on the interconnec- 
tion network of a parallel machine; this chapter examines in depth the design of 
high-performance interconnection networks for parallel computers. These networks 
share basic concepts and terminology with local area networks (LANs) and wide 
area networks (WANs), which may be familiar to many readers, but the design 
trade-offs are quite different because of the dramatic difference of time scale. 

Parallel computer networks are a rich and interesting topic because they have so 
many facets, but this richness also makes the topic difficult to understand in an 
overall sense. For example, parallel computer networks are generally wired together 
in a regular pattern. The topological structure of these networks has elegant math- 
ematical properties, and there are deep relationships between these topologies and 
the fundamental communication patterns of important parallel algorithms. How- 
ever, pseudo-random wiring patterns have a different set of nice mathematical prop- 
erties and tend to have more uniform performance without really good or really bad 
communication patterns. There is a wide range of interesting trade-offs to examine 
at this abstract level, and a huge volume of research papers focus completely on this 
aspect of network design. On the other hand, passing information between two 
independent asynchronous devices across an electrical or optical link presents a host 
of subtle engineering issues. These are the kinds of issues that give rise to major 
standardization efforts. From yet a third point of view, the interactions between mul- 
tiple flows of information competing for communications resources have subtle per- 
formance effects that are influenced by a host of factors. The performance modeling 
of networks is another huge area of theoretical and practical research. Real network 
designs address issues at each of these levels. The goal of this chapter is to provide a 
holistic understanding of the many facets of parallel computer networks so that the 
reader may see the diverse network design space within the larger problem of paral- 
lel machine design as driven by application demands. 

As with all other aspects of design, network design involves understanding trade- 
offs and making compromises so that the solution is near optimal in a global sense 
rather than optimized for a particular component of interest. The performance 
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impact of the many interacting facets can be quite subtle. Moreover, no clear consen- 
sus exists in the field on the appropriate cost model for networks since trade-offs can 
be made between very different technologies; for example, bandwidth of the links 
may be traded against complexity of the switches. It is also very difficult to establish 
a well-defined workload against which to assess network designs since program 
requirements are influenced by every other level of the system design before being 
presented to the network. This is the kind of situation that commonly gives rise to 
distinct “design camps” and rather heated debates, which often neglect to bring out 
the differences in base assumptions. In the course of developing the concepts of 
computer networks, this chapter points out how the choice of cost model and of 
workload lead to various important design points, which reflect key technological 
assumptions. 

Previous chapters have illuminated the factors that drive network design. The 
communication-to-computation ratio of the program places a requirement on the 
data bandwidth the network must deliver if the processors are to sustain a given 
computational rate. However, this load varies considerably between programs; the 
flow of information may be physically localized or dispersed, and it may be bursty in 
time or fairly uniform. In addition, the waiting time of the program is strongly 
affected by the latency of the network, and the time spent waiting affects the band- 
width requirement. We have seen that different programming model implementa- 
tions tend to communicate at different granularities (which impacts the size of data 
transfers seen by the network) and that they use different protocols at the network 
transaction level to realize the higher-level programming model. 

This chapter begins with a set of basic definitions and concepts that underlie all 
networks. Simple models of communication latency and bandwidth are developed in 
Section 10.2 to reveal the core differences in network design styles. The key compo- 
nents that are assembled to form networks are described concretely in Section 10.3. 
Section 10.4 explains the rich space of interconnection topologies in a common 
framework, and Section 10.5 ties the design trade-offs back to cost, latency, and 
bandwidth under basic workload assumptions. Section 10.6 explains the various 
ways that messages are routed within the topology of the network in a manner that 
avoids deadlock and describes the further impact of routing on communication per- 
formance. Section 10.7 dives deeper into the hardware organization of the switches 
that form the basic building block of networks in order to provide a more precise 
understanding of the engineering trade-offs of various options and the mechanics 
underlying the more abstract network concepts. Then Section 10.8 explores the 
alternative approaches to flow control within a network. With this grounding in 
place, Section 10.9 brings together the entire range of issues in a collection of case 
studies and examines the transition of parallel computer network technology into 
other network regimes, including the emerging system area networks (SANs). 


BASIC DEFINITIONS 


‘ 


The job of an interconnection network in a parallel machine is to transfer informa- 
tion from any source node to any desired destination node, in support of the net- 
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Scalable 
interconnection 
network 


interface 


FIGURE 10.1 Generic parallel machine interconnection network, The communica- 
tion assist initiates network transactions on behalf of the processor or memory controller 
through a network interface that causes information to be transmitted across a sequence 
of links and switches to a remote node where the network transaction takes place. 


work transactions that are used to realize the programming model. It should 


complish this task as small a latency as possible,-and it should allow a | large 


number of such transfers to take place concurrently. In addition, it should be inex- 


~ pensive relative to the cost of the rest of the machine. _ 
The expanded diagram for our generic large-scale parallel architecture in Figure 


10.1 illustrates the structure of an interconnection network in a parallel machine. The 
communication assist on the source node initiates “network transactions by pushing 
information through the network interface (NI). These transactions are handled by the 
communication assist, processor, or memory controller on the destination node, 
depending on the communication abstraction that is supported. 
The network is composed of links and switches that provide a means to route the 


information from the-souree-nede-to-the-destination. node,_A link is essentially | a 


bundle of wires or fibers that carries an analog signal. For information to flow along 


Sere On Meee eee ante ee Sa Spa! 
a link, a transmitter converts digital information at one end into an analog signal 


that is driven down the link and converted back into digital symbols by the receiver gital symbols by the receiver 


at the : the other end. The e physical protocol f for converting between streams of digital sym- 
bols and an analog signal forms the lowest layer of the network design. The trans- 


mitter, link, and receiver collectively form a channel for digital information flow 


between switches (or NIs) attached to the link. The link-level protocol segments the 


SS ST 

stream of symbols crossing a channel into larger logical units, called packets or mes- 
sages, that are interpreted by the switches in order to steer each unit arriving on an 
input channel to the appropriate output channel. Processing nodes communicate 


a 


/ 
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across a sequence of links and switches. The node-level protocol embeds commands 
for the remote communication assist within the packets or messages exchanged 
between the nodes to accomplish network transactions. 

Formally, a parallel machine interconnection network is a graph, where the verti- 
ces V are processing hosts or switch elements connected by communication chan- 


nels CCV x VA channel is a physical link between host or switch elements, 
_--Tincluding a buffer to hold data as it is being transferred. It has a width w and a sig- 


naling rate f = 1/t (for cycle time 7), which together determine the channel band- 


width b = wf. The amount of data transferred across a link in a cycle is called a 
physical unit, or phit.' Switches connect a fixed number of input channels to a fixed 


“number of output channels; this number is called the switch degree. Hosts typically 


connect to a single switch but can be multiply connectéd-with séparate channels. 
Messages are transferred through the network from a source host node to a destina- 
tion host along a path, or route, comprised of a sequence of channels and switches. 

A useful analogy to keep in mind is a roadway system composed of streets and 
intersections. Each street has a speed limit and a number of lanes, determining its 
peak bandwidth. It may be either unidirectional (one-way) or bidirectional. Inter- 
sections allow travelers to switch among a fixed number of streets. In each trip, a 
collection of people travel from a source location along a route to a destination. 
They may use any of many potential routes, many modes of transportation, and 
many different ways of dealing with traffic encountered en route. A very large num- 
ber of such trips may be in progress in a city concurrently, and their respective paths 
may cross or share segments of the route. 

A network is characterized by its topology, routing algorithm, switching strategy, 
and flow control mechanism. pois ee 


ye The topology is the physical interconnection structure of the network graph; 


this may be regular, as with a two-dimensional grid (typical of many metropol- 
itan centers), or it may be irregular. Most parallel machines employ highly reg- 
ular networks. A distinction is often made between direct and indirect 


ee networks; direct networks have a host node connected to each switch whereas 


indirect networks have - hosts connected_onlyto_a_specific_subset of_th the 
_switches, which form the edges of the network. Many machines employ mixed 
strategies, so the more critical distinction is between the two types of nodes: 


hosts generate and remove traffic whereas switches only move traffic along. 
a The routing algorithm determines which routes messages may follow through 


ae the network graph. The routing algorithm restricts the set of possible paths to 


If 


a smaller set of legal paths. There are many different routing algorithms, pro- 
viding different guarantees and offering different performance trade-offs. For 
example, continuing the traffic analogy, a city might eliminate gridlock by leg- 


Since many networks operate asynchronously rather than being controlled by a single global clock, the 
notion of a network “cycle” is not as widely used as in dealing with processors. We could equivalently 
define the network cycle time as the time to transmit the smallest physical unit of information, a phit. For 
parallel architectures, it is convenient to think about the processor cycle time and the network cycle time 
in common terms. Indeed, the two technological regimes are becoming increasingly similar. 
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islating that cars must travel east-west before making a single turn north or 
south toward their destination rather than being allowed to zigzag across 
town. We will see that this does indeed eliminate deadlock, but it limits a 
driver's ability to avoid traffic en route. In a parallel machine, we are only con- 
cerned with routes from a host to a host. 


ig The switching strategy determines how the data in a message traverses its 


route. There are basically two switching strategies. In circuit switching, the 
path from the source to the destination is established and reserved until the 
message is transferred over the circuit. (This strategy is like reserving a parade 
route; it is good for moving a lot of people through, but advanced planning is 


LC oppeks required and it tends to be unpleasant for any traffic that might cross or share 
Ur he 


a portion of the reserved route, even when the parade is not in sight. It is also 


pa vk ef the strategy used in phone systems, which establish a circuit through possibly 


many switches for each call.) The alternative is packet switching, in which the 

message is broken into a sequence of packets. A packet contains routing and 

sequencing information as well as data. Packets are individually routed from > 

the source to the destination. (The analogy to traveling as small groups in indi- 
vidual cars is obvious.) Packet switching typically allows better utilization of <~— 

network resources because links and buffers are only occupied while a packet 

is traversing them. 

@ The flow control mechanism determines when the message, or portions of it, 

ona moves along its route. In particular, flow control is necessary whenever two or 

more messages attempt to use the same network resource (e.g., a channel) at 
the same time. One of the traffic flows could be stalled in place, shunted into ——— 

uffers, detoured to an alternate rot route, ‘Ors simply di simply discarded. Each” of these 


A other aspects of the communication subsystem. (Discarding traffic is clearly 
q , } 


unacceptable in our traffic analogy.) The minimum unit of information_that 


< can be transferred across a link and either acce ted or or rejected is called a flow 
fret Sap be transfered actoss 2 epted or rejected 


control unit, or flit. It may be as small as a phit or as large as a a packet or 


message. 


To illustrate the difference between a phit and a flit, consider the nCUBE case 
study in Section 7.1.4. The links are_a single bit wide, so a phit is 1 bit. However, a 
switch accepts incoming messages in chunks of 36 bits (32 bits of data plus 4 parity 
bits). It only allows the next 36 bits to come in when it has a buffer to hold it, so the 
flit is 36 bits. In many more recent machines, such as the T3D, the phit and flit are_ 
Serre 
the same. 


An important property of a topology is the diameter of a network, which is the 
length of the maximum shortest path between any two nodes. The routing distance 
ae eae eo a ese ee ote; this is at least as 
aa abet ea anciecey beim Th larger. The average distance. 
is simply the average of the routing distance over all pairs | of nodes; th this is also the 
expected distance between a random pair of nodes, In a direct network, routes must 


be provided between every pair of switches, whereas in an indirect network, it is 
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Sequence of symbols transmitted over a channel 


FIGURE 10.2 Typical packet format. A packet forms the logical unit of information that 
is steered along a route by switches. It is comprised of three parts: a header, a data payload, 
and a trailer. The header and trailer_are i eted by the switches as the packet progresses 
along t the route, | but the payload is not. The node-level protocol Is carrie in the payload. 


only required that routes are provided between hosts. A network is partitioned if a set 
of links or switches are removed such that some hosts are no longer connected by 
Se cee ae ER RET Tp eee Sa ees Se pee TT 

~ Most of the discussion in this chapter centers on packets because packet switching 
is used in most modern parallel machine networks. Where specific important proper- 
ties of circuit switching arise, they are pointed out. A packet is a self-delimiting 
sequence_of digital symbols and logically consists_of three parts, illustrated in 
Figure 10.2: a header, a payload, and a trailer. The header is the front of the packet and 
usually contains the routing and control s] information so that the switches and network 
interface can determine what to do with the packet as it arrives. The payload is the part 
of the packet containing data transmitted across the network. The trailer is the end of 
the packet and typically contains the error-checking code so that it can be generated as 
the message spools out onto ‘the link. The header may also have a separate error- 
checking code. 

The two basic mechanisms for_building abstractions in the context of networks 
are encapsulation and fragmentation. Encapsulation involves carrying higher-level 
protocol information in; an_uninterpreted form within the message format of a given 
_level. Fragmentation involves splitting the higher-level protocol information into a 

“sequence of messages at a given level. Although these basic mechanisms are present 
in any network, the layers of abstraction in parallel computer networks tend to be 
much shallower than in, say, the Internet and are designed to fit together very effi- 
ciently. To make these notions concrete, observe that the header and trailer of a 
packet form an envelope that is interpreted by the switches and encapsulates the 
data payload. Information associated with the node-level protocol is contained 
within this payload. For example, a read request is typically conveyed to a remote 
memory controller in a single packet, and the cache line response is a single packet. 
The memory controllers are not concerned with the actual route followed by the 
packet or with the format of the header and trailer. At the same time, the network is 
not concerned with the format of the remote read request within the packet payload. 
A large bulk data transfer would not typically be carried out as a single packet; 
instead, it would be fragmented into several packets. Each would need to contain 
information to indicate where its data should be deposited or which fragment in the 
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overall data sequence it represents. Dropping down a layer, an individual packet is 
fragmented at the link level into a series of symbols that are transmitted in order 
across the link, so there is no need for sequencing information. This situation in 
which higher-level information is carried within an envelope, or multiple such enve- 

Take lopes, that is interpreted by the lower-level protocol occurs at every level (or layer) 
of network design. 


BASIC COMMUNICATION PERFORMANCE 


There is much to understand on each of the four major aspects of network design, 
but before going into these aspects in detail it is useful to have a general understand- 
ing of how they interact to determine the performance and functionality of the over- 
all communication subsystem. Building on the brief discussion of networks in 
Chapter 7, let us look at performance from the latency and bandwidth perspectives. 


Jar L Oh Otros ttn 
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10.2.1 Latency 


ae ame 


To establish a basic performance model for understanding networks, we may expand 
the model for the communication time that we have used since Chapter 1. The time 


to transfer n bytes of information from its source to its destination has four compo- 


nents, as follows. 
Time(n);_p = Overhead + Routing Delay + Channel Occupancy + Contention Delay 


(10.1) 


The overhead associated with getting the message into and out of the network on 
the ends of the actual transmission has been discussed extensively in dealing with 
the node-to-network interface in previous chapters. We have seen machines that are 
designed to move cache-line-sized chunks and others that are optimized for large- 
message DMA transfers. As to the remaining components, the_routing delay and 
channel occupancy are effectively lumped _together_in previous chapters as the 
unloaded latency of the network for typical message sizes, and contention has been 
largely ignored. These other components are the focus of this chapter. 

The channel occupancy provides a convenient lower bound on the communication 
latency, independent of where the message is going or what else is happening in the j ee 
network. As we look at network design in more depth, we see below that the occu- 
pancy of each link is influenced by the channel width, the signaling rate, and the 
amount of control information, which is in turn influenced by the t 


> topology and 
routing algorithm. Whereas previous chapters were concerned with the channel 
occupancy seen from “outside” the network—the time to transfer the message 
across the bottleneck channel in the route—the view from within the network is that 
a channel occupancy is associated with each step along the route. The communica- 
tion assist is occupied for a period of time accepting the communication request 
from the processor or memory controller and spooling:a packet into the network. 


s\? 
x 
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Each channel the packet crosses en route is occupied for a period of time by the 
packet, as is the destination communication assist. 

For example, an issue that we need to be aware of is the efficiency of the packet 
encoding. The packet envelope increases the occupancy because header and trailer 
symbols are added by the source and stripped off by the destination. Thus, for a pay- 
load of size n the occupancy of a channel is 

—— ee 


n+Np 


b 


where ng is the size of the envelope and b is the raw bandwidth of the channel. This 
issue is addressed in the “outside view” by specifying the effective bandwidth of the 
link, derated from the raw bandwidth by 


n 
n+np 


at least for fixed-size packets. However, within the network, packet efficiency 
remains a design issue. The effect is more pronounced with small packets, but it also 
depends on how routing is performed. 


eae The routing delay is seen from outside the network as the time to move a given 


bol, say, the first bit of the message, from the source to the destination. Viewed 
from math the network, each step along the route incurs a routing delay that accu- 
mulates into the delay observed from the outside. The routing delay is a function of 


the number of channels on the route, called.the routing distance, h, and the delay A 
incurred at each switch as part of selecting the correct output port. (It is convenient 


to view the node-to-network interface as contri 0 the routing delay like a 


switch.) The routing distance depends on the network topology, the routing algo- 
rithm, and the particular pair of source and destination nodes. The overall delay is 
strongly alécied by Switching and routing strategies 

With packet-switched, store-and-forward routing, the entire packet is received by 
a switch before it is forwarded on the next link, as illustrated in Figure 10.3(a). This 
strategy is used in most wide area networks and was used in several early ae 


computers. The unloaded network latency for an n-byte packet, including envelope, 


with store-and- forward | routing is 


ee 


Tn, h) = HF +A) (10.2) 


where A is the additional routing delay per hop. 

Equation 10.2 would suggest that the network topology is paramount in deter- 
mining network latency since the topology fundamentally determines the routing 
distance, h. In fact, the story is more complicated. 

First, consider the switching strategy. With circuit switching, we expect a delay 
proportional to h to establish the circuit, configure each of the switches along the 
route, and inform the source that the route is established. After this time, the data 
should move along the circuit in time n/b plus an additional small delay propor- 
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FIGURE 10.3 Store-and-forward versus cut-through routing for packet-switched networks. A 
four-flit packet traverses three hops from source to destination under store-and-forward and cut- 
through routing. Cut-through’achieves lower latency by making the routing decision (gray arrow) on 
the first flit and pipelining the packet through a sequence of switches. Store-and-forward accumulates 
the entire packet before routing it toward the destination. 


tional to h. Thus, the unloaded latency in units of the network cycle time, T, for an 


n- distance h in a circuit-switched network is 


= 


T.,(n, h) = hA (10.3) 


In Equation 10.3, the setup and routing delay is an additive term, independent of 
the size of the message. Thus, as the message length incr increases, eet routing distance, 
an nente ihe tonclosy becomes an insignificant fraction of the unloaded commu- 
nication latency. Circuit switching is traditionally used in telecommunications net- 
works since the call setup is short compared to the duration of the call. It is used in 
a minority of parallel computer networks, including the Meiko CS-2 and the BBN 
Butterfly. One important difference is that in parallel machines the circuit is estab- 
lished te rch the aeteark cad holding open the route x g the message through the network and holding open the route asa 
circuit. The more traditional approach is to compute the route on the side, configure 
the switches, and then transmit information on the circuit. 

It is also possible to retain packet switching and yet reduce the unloaded latency 
from that of naive store-and-forward routing. The key concern with Equation 10.2 is 
that the delay is the product of the routing distance and the occupancy for the full 
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message. However, a long message can be fragmented into several small packets, 
which flow through the network in a pipelined fashion. In this case, the unloaded 
latency is 


n- 
T,(n, h,n,) = 5 ba h( ee A) (10.4) 
where n, is the size of the fragments. The effective routing delay is proportional to 
the packet size rather than the message size. This is basically the approach adopted 
(in software) for traditional data communication networks such as the Internet. 

In parallel computer networks, the idea of pipelining the routing and communi- 


cation is oe much further. Most parallel machines use packet switching with 


to our ere analogy, cut-through routing is like what havens when a train 
encounters a switch in the track. The first car is directed to the proper output track 
and the remainder follow along behind. By contrast, store-and-forward routing is 
like what happens at the station, where all the cars in the train arrive and stop before 
the first proceeds toward the next station.) For cut-through routing, the unloaded 
latency has a form similar to the circuit switch case 


T..(n, h) = rai hA (10.5) 


although the routing coefficient, A, may differ since the mechanics of the process are 

rather different. Observe that with cut-through routing a single message may occupy 

the entire route from. the source to the destination, much i ibe creais wcbine The 
head of the message establishes the route as it moves toward its destination, and the 

route clears as the tail moves through. 


The preceding discussion of communication latency addresses a message flowing 
from source to destination without running into traffic roe! the way In In this 


and fragmentation dees the depth and time per stage. Of course, the reason 
that networks are so interesting is that they are not a simple pipeline but rather an 
~interwoven fabric of portions of many pipelines. The whole motivation for using a 
Se 


neously. This means that one ‘message e flow may collide with others and contend for 
resources. Fundamentally, the network must provide a mechanism for dealing with 
contention. The behavior under contention depends on several facets of the network 
design—the topology, the switching strategy, and the routing algorithm—but the 
bottom line is that at any given time a channel can only be occupied by one message. 
If two messages attempt to use the same channel at once, one must be deferred. Typ- 
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ically, each_switc ides eans of arbitration for the output channels. 
Thus, a switch will select one of the incoming packets contending for each output 
and the others will be deferred in some manner. 

An overarching design issue for networks is how contention is handled. This 
issue recurs throughout the chapter, so let's first just consider what it means for 
latency. Clearly, contention increases the communication latency experienced by the 
nodes. Exactly how it increases latency de depends. on the mechanisms used for | dealing 
with contention within the network, which in turn differ depending on the basic 
network design strategy. For example, with switching, contention may be @ 
experienced at_each switch. Using store-and-forward donne if multiple packets 
that are buffered in the switch need to use the same output channel, one will be 
selected and the others are blocked in buffers until they are selected. Thus, conten- 
tion adds queuing delays to the basic routing delay. With circuit switching, the effect 
of contention arises when trying to establish a circuit; typically, a routing probe is 
extended toward the_ destination, and if it encounters a reserved channel it is 
retracted. The network interface retries “éStablishing the circuit after some delay. 
Thus, the start-up cost in gaining access to the network increases under contention, 
but once the circuit is established the transmission proceeds at full Spced-Torahe 
entire message. 

With cut-through packet switching, two packet blocking options are available. 
The virtual cut-through approach is to spool the blocked incoming packet into a 


LST TSS LTO RET: es 


buffer so that the behavior under contention ‘degrades to that of Store-and-forward _ 

“routing. The wormhole approach buffers only a few flits in the switch and leaves the 
tail of the message in place along the route. The blocked portion of the message is— 
Se a iilel escathacigiapomion of the network. 

Switches have limited buffering for packets, so under sustained contention the 
buffers in a switch may fill up. What happens to incoming packets if there is no 
buffer space to hold them in the switch? In traditional data communication net- 
works, the links are long and little feedback occurs between the two ends of the 
channel, so the typical approach is to discard the packet. Thus, under contention the &——" 
network becomes highly unreliable, and sophisticated protocols (e.g., TCP/IP ’ slow- 
start) are used at the nodes to adapt the requested communication load to what the 
network can deliver without a high loss rate. Discarding on buffer overrun is also 
used with most ATM switches, even if they are employed to build closely integrated 
clusters. Like the wide area case, the source receives no indication that its packet 
was dropped, so it must rely on some kind of time-out mechanism to deduce that a 
problem has occurred. 

In parallel computer networks, a packet headed for a full buffer is typically 
blocked in place, rather than discarded; this requires a handshake between the out- 
put port and input port across the link, that is, link-level flow control. Under 
sustained congestion, traffic “backs up” from the point in the network where con- 
tention for resources occurs toward the sources that are driving traffic into that 
point. Eventually, the sources experience back pressure from the network (when it 


refuses to accept packets), which causes the flow of data into the network to slow 


oko P ks 
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g 
down to a rate that can move through the bottleneck.” Increasing the amount of 
buffering within the network allows contention to persist longer without causing 
back pressure at the source, but it also increases the potential queuing delays within 
the network when contention does occur. 

One of the concerns that arises in networks with message blocking is that the 
backup can impact traffic that is not headed for the highly contended output. Sup- 
pose that the network traffic favors one of the destinations, say, because it holds an 
important global variable that is widely used. This is often called a “hot spot.” If the 
total amount of traffic destined for that output exceeds the bandwidth of the output, 
this traffic will back up within the network. If this condition persists, the backlog 
will propagate backward through the tree of channels directed at this destination, 
which is called tree saturation (Pfister and Norton 1985). Any traffic that crosses the 
tree will also be delayed. In a wormhole-routed network, an interesting alternative to 


blocking the message is to discal DS eee For 
example, in the BBN Butterfly machine the source held onto the tail of the message 
until the head reached the destination (i.e., formed the circuit) and if a collision 
occurred en route, the worm was retracted all the way back to the source (Rettberg 
and Thomas 1986). This greatly reduces the impact of tree saturation. 

We can see from this brief discussion that all aspects of network design—link 
bandwidth, topology, switching strategy, routing algorithm, and flow control— 
combine to determine the latency per message. It should also be clear that a relation- 
ship exists between latency and bandwidth. If the communication bandwidth 
demanded by the program is low compared to the available network bandwidth, col- 
lisions will be few, buffers will tend to be empty, and latency will stay low, especially 
with cut-through routing. As the bandwidth demand increases, latency will increase 
due to contention. 

An important and often overlooked point is that parallel computer networks are 
effectively a closed system with feedback from the network to its traffic sources. The 
load placed on the network depends on the rate at which processing nodes | request 
communication, which in turn depends on how fast the network delivers this com- 
munication. Program performance is affected most strongly by latency when some 
kind of dependence is involved: the program must wait until a read completes or 
until a message is received to continue; while it waits, the load placed on the net- 
work drops and the latency decreases. This situation is very different from that of file 
transfers across the country contending with unrelated traffic, In a parallel machine, 
a program largely contends with itself for communication resources. If the machine 
is used in a multiprogrammed fashion, parallel programs may also contend with one 
another, but the request rate of each will be reduced as the service rate of the net- 
work is reduced due to the contention. Since low-latency communication is critical 


2. This situation is exactly like multiple lanes of traffic converging on a narrow tunnel or bridge. When the 
traffic flow is less than the flow rate of the tunnel, almost no delay occurs, but when the inbound flow 
exceeds the tunnel bandwidth, traffic backs up. When the traffic jam fills the available storage capacity of 


the roadway, the aggregate traffic moves forward slowly énough that the aggregate bandwidth is equal to 
that of the tunnel. 


10.2.2 


pe 
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to parallel program performance, the emphasis in this chapter is on cut-through 
packet-switched networks. 


Bandwidth 


Lo _in part because 
CCU] i Pat igher bandwidth reduc reduces 

] L 2 and i in part because ¢ phases of a "a program may push a 

large volume of — Sane waiting. ng for. transmission of ‘individual data 
items to be complete eted. Since networks behave like pipelines, it is possible to deliver 
high bandwidth even when the latency is large. 

It is useful to look at bandwidth from two points of view: the “global” aggregate 
bandwidth available to all the nodes through the network and the “local” individ- 
ual bandwidth available to a node. If the total communication volume of a prog) program 
is M bytes and the aggregate communication bandwidth of the network is B bytes 
per second, then clearly the communication time is at least M/B seconds. On the 
other hand, if all of the communication is to or from a single node, this estimate is 
far too optimistic; the communication time would be determined by the bandwidth 


C ame » yy through that single node. 


Let us look first at the bandwidth available to a single node and see how it may be 
influenced by network design choices. We have seen that the effective local band- 
width is reduced from the raw link bandwidth by the density of the packet 


n 
n+np 


Furthermore, if the switch blocks the packet for the routing delay of A cycles while 
it makes its routing decision, then the effective local bandwidth is further derated to 


n 
H(- +n,-+ =) 


since wA is the opportunity to transmit data that is lost while the link is _ 
Thus, network design issues such as the packet format and the routing algorithm 
will influence the bandwidth seen by even a single node. If multiple nodes are com- 


municating at once and contention arises, the perceived local bandwidth will drop 
further (and the latency will rise). Contention at the endpoints happens in any net- 
work if multiple nodes send messages to the same node, but it may occur within the 
interior of the network as well. The choice of network topology and routing algo- 
rithm affects the likelihood of contention within the networ 

If many of the nodes are communicating at once, it is useful to focus on the 
global bandwidth that the network can support rather than only the bandwidth 
available to each individual node. First, we should sharpen the concept of the aggre- 
gate communication bandwidth of a network. The most common notion of ag- 
“gregate bandwidth is the bisection bandwidth of the network, which is the sum of the 
bandwidths of the minimum set of channels that, if removed, partition the network 


into two equal unconnec is is a valuable concept because, if the 
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communication pattern is completely uniform, half of the messages are expected to 
cross the bisection in each direction. We will see in the following that the bisection 
bandwidth per node varies dramatically in different network topologies. However, 
bisection bandwidth is not entirely satisfactory as a metric of aggregate network 
bandwidth because communication is not necessarily distributed uniformly over the 
entire machine. Uf communication is localized rather than uniform, bisection band- 

give a pessim e ate ation time. An alternative notion 
of global bandwidth that caters to weakesd communication patterns would be the 
sum of the bandwidth of the links from the nodes to the network. The concern with 
this notion of global bandwidth is that the mternal structure of the network may not 
support it. Clearly, the available aggregate bandwidth of the network depends on the 
communication pattern; in particular, it depends on how far the packets travel, so 
we should look at this relationship more closely. 

The total bandwidth of all the channels (or links) in the network is the number of 
channels, C, times the bandwidth per channel, that is, Cb bytes per second, Cw bits 
an | RET Lem rag cutest h, then each packet occupies, on average, h channels 
for | = n/w cycles, and the total load on the network is NhI/M phits per cycle. The 


: “1: . : ar eee 
average link utilization is at least 


C 
ay 
and this obviously must be less than one. One way of looking at this is that the num- 
ber of links per node, C/N, reflects the communication bandwidth (phits per cycle 
per node) available, on average, to each node. This bandwidth is consumed in direct 
proportion to the routing distance and the message size. The number of links per 
node is a static property of the topology. The average routing distance is determined 
by the topology, the routing algorithm, the program communication pattern, and the 
mapping of the program onto the machine. Good communication locality may yield 
a small h, whereas random communication will travel the average distance and really 
bad patterns may traverse the full diameter. The message size is determined by the 
program behavior and the communication abstraction. In general, the aggregate 
communication requirement in Equation 10.6 says that as the machine is scaled up, 
the channels per node must scale with the increase in expected latency. 

In practice, several factors limit the channel utilization, p, well below unity. The 
load may not be perfectly balanced over all the links. Even if it is balanced, the rout- 
ing algorithm may prevent all the links from being used for the particular communi- 
cation pattern employed in the program. And even if all the links are usable and the 
load is balanced over the duration, stochastic variations in the load and contention 
for low-level resources may arise. All these factors affect the network's saturation 


point, which represents the total channel ‘bandwidth it can usefully deliver. As illus- , 
trated in Figure 10-4 if the bandwidth demand placed on the network by the proces- 


sors (called the offered bandwidth) is moderate, the latency remains low, and the 
delivered bandwidth increases with the offered bandwidth. However, at some point, 
demanding more bandwidth only increases the contention for resources and the 


p=M (10.6) 


Latency 
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FIGURE 10.4 Typical network saturation behavior. Networks can provide low latency when the 
requested bandwidth is well below that which can be delivered. In this regime, the delivered bandwidth 
scales linearly with that requested. However, at some point, the network saturates and additional load 
causes the latency to increase sharply without yielding additional delivered bandwidth. 


latency increases dramatically. The network is essentially moving as much traffic as 
it can, so additional requests just get queued up in the buffers: Increasing offered 
bandwidth does not increase what is delivered. We attempt to design parallel 
machines so that the network stays out of saturation, either by providing ample 
communication bandwidth or by limiting the demands placed by the processors. 

A word of caution is in order regarding the dramatic increase in latency illustrated 
in Figure 10.4 as the network load approaches saturation. The behavior illustrated in 
ope pore ie typical of all queuing systems (and networks) under the assumption that 

e load placed on the system is independent of the response time. The sources keep 
pushing messages into the system faster than it can service them, so a queue of arbi- 


trary length builds up somewhere and the latency grows with the length of this 
queue. In other words, this simple analysis assumes an open system, whereas in real- 


scm at ity, Peat machi . There is only a limited amount of buffering 
€ network and, usually, only a limited amount of communication buffering in the 


Tarr a Thus, if these “queues” fill up, the sources will slow down, reduc- 
ing their demand to the service rate since there is no place to put the next packet 
until one is removed. The flow control mechanisms affect this coupling between 
source and sink. Moreover, dependences within the parallel programs inherently 
embed some degree of end-to-end flow control because a processor must receive 
remote information before it can do additional work that depends on the information 
and generate additional communication traffic. Nonetheless, it is important to recog- 
nize that a shared resource, such as a network link, is not expected to be 100% uti- 
lized even in the best of circumstances. 

This brief performance modeling of parallel machine networks shows that the 
latency and bandwidth of real networks depends on all aspects of the network 
design, which we will examine in some detail in the remainder of the chapter. Per- 
formance modeling of networks is itself a rich area with a voluminous literature 
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base, and the interested reader should consult the following references as a starting 
point: Agarwal (1991), Dally (1990b), Karol et al. (1987), Kermani and Kleinrock 
(1979), Kruskal and Snir (1983), and Peterson and Davie (1996). In addition, it is 
important to note that performance is not the only driving factor in network 
designs. Cost and fault tolerance are two other critical criteria. For example, the wir- 
ing complexity of the network is a critical issue in several large-scale machines. As 
these issues depend quite strongly on specifics of the design and the technology 
i employed, we will discuss them along with examining the design alternatives. 


_ Lvs 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE — 5 }:i/***4 

Saree 
This section outlines the basic organizational structure of a parallel computer net- 
work. It is useful to think of this issue in the more familiar terms of the processor 
organization and the applicable engineering constraints. We normally think of the 

processor as being composed of datapath, control logic, and memory interface, 

cl including perhaps the on-chip portions of the memory hierarchy. The datapath is 


rte further broken down into ALU, register file, pipeline latches, and so forth. The con- 

P trol logic is built up from examining the data transfers that take place in the data- 
ie path. Local connections within the datapath are short and scale well with 
a improvements in VLSI technology whereas control wires and buses are long and 
\~7. \- } .¥ become slower relative to gates as chip density increases. A very similar notion of 
Ve we oS decomposition and assembly applies to the network. Scalable interconnection net- 
J) ref << works are composed of three basic components: links, switches, and network inter- 
7 . PY: faces. A basic understanding of these components, their performance characteristics, 
wr Ww) and their inherent costs is essential for evaluating network design alternatives. The 
\X set of operations the components perform is quite limited, fundamentally moving 


packets toward their intended destination. 
Seen meant 


10.3.1 Links 


A link is a cable of one or more electrical wires or optical fibers with a connector at 
signal to be transmitted from one end, received at the other, and sampled to obtain’ 
the original digital information stream. In practice, there is tremendous variation in 
the electrical and physical engineering of links; however, their essential logical prop- 
erties can be characterized along three independent dimensions: length, width, and 
clocking. EE DI ore Spee Se 


1. A short link is one in which only a single logical value can be on the link at 
any time; a long link is viewed as a transmission line where a series of logical . 
values propagate along the link simultaneously at a fraction of the speed of 
light (1-2 feet per ns, depending on the specific medium). 

2. A narrow link is one in which data, control, and timing information are multi- 


plexed onto each wire, such as on a single serial link; a wide link is one that 
can simultaneously transmit data and control information. In either case, net- 
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work links are typically narrower than to internal processor datapaths, say, 4 
to 16 data bits. 


3. Clocking may be sync .In the synchronous case, the 
source and destination operate on the same global clock, so data is sampled at 


the receiving end according to the common clock; in the asynchronous case, 
the source encodes its clock in some manner within the analog signal that is 
NRA So a mY ii eee 


transmitted, and the destination recovers the source ‘clock from the signal and 
transfers the information into its own clock domain. 


A short electrical link behaves like a conventional connection between digital 
components. The signaling rate is essentially determined by the time to charge the 
wire until it represents a logical value on both ends. This time increases only loga- 
rithmically with length if enough power can be used to drive the link.* In addition, 
the wire must be terminated properly to avoid reflections, which is why it is impor- 
tant that the link be point to point, as opposed to multipoint, like a bus. 

The CRAY T3D is a good example of a wide, short, synchronous link design. Each 
bidirectional link contains 24 bits in each direction: 16 for data, 4 for control, and 4 
providing viding flow control for the link in the reverse direction so t sihataent a switch will not 
try to deliver flits into a full buffer. The entire machine operates under a single 150- 
MHz clock. A flit is a single phit of 16 bits. Two of the control bits identify the phit 
type (00 no info, 01 routing tag, 10 packet, 11 end of packet). 

In a long wire or optical fiber, the signal propagates along the link from source to 
destination. For a long link, the delay is clearly linear in the length of the wire. The 
signaling rate is determined by the time to correctly sample the signal at the receiver, 
so the length is limited by the signal decay along the link. If more than one wire is in 
the link, the signaling rate and wire length are also limited by the signal skew across 
the wires. 

A correctly sampled analog signal can be viewed as a stream of digital symbols 
(phits) delivered from source to destination over time. Logical values on each wire _ 


may be conveyed by voltage levels or voltage transitions. Typically, the encoding « of 


PORNSTAR: 


digital symbols is chosen so that it is easy to identify common failures (such as 
stuck-at faults and open connections) and easy to maintain clocking. Within the 
stream of symbols, individual packets must be identified. Thus, part of the signalin 

convention of a link is its framing, which identifies the start and end of each packet. 
In a wide link, distinct control lines may identify the head and tail phits. For exam- 
ple, a packet line goes high with the first header phit and stays high until the last tail 
phit. In the T3D, the routing tag phit and end-of-packet phit provide packet fram- 
ing. In a narrow link, special control symbols are inserted in the stream to provide 
framing. In an asynchronous serial link, the clock must be extracted from the 


The RC delay of a wire increases with the square of the length, so for a fixed amount of signal drive, the 
network cycle time is strongly affected by length. However, if the driver strength is increased using a 
driver tree, the time to drive the load of a longer wire only increases logarithmically. (If T,,y is the 9 
gation delay of a basic gate, then the effective propagation delay of a short wire of length | grows as t, 
KTjnylog I.) 
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incoming analog signal as well; this is typically done with a unique synchronization 
burst in the sequence of binary values (Peterson and Davie 1996). 

The CRAY T3E network provides a convenient contrast to the T3D. It uses a long, 
wide, asynchronous link design. The link is 14 bits wide in each direction, operating 


at 375 MHz. Each “bit” is conveyed by a low-voltage differential signal (LVDS) with 


a nominal swing of 600 mV on a pair of wires; that is, the receiver senses the differ- 
ence in the two wires rather than the voltage relative to ground. The clock is sent 
along with the data. The maximum transmission distance is approximately 1 meter, 
but even at this length multiple bits will be on the wire at a time. A flit contains five 
phits, so the switches operate at 75 MHz on 70-bit quantities containing one 64-bit 
word plus control information. Flow control information is carried on data packets 
and_idle symbols over the link in the reverse directi a The sequence of its is 
framed into single-word a and eight-word read and write request packets, message 


packets, and other special packets. The maximum data bandwidth of a link is 500 


> rece yy MB/s. 
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In general, the encoding of the packet within the frame is interpreted by the 


nodes attached to the link. Typically, the envelope is interpreted by the switch to do 


routing and error checking. The payload is delivered uninterpreted to the destina- 
tion host, at which point further layers or internal envelopes are interpreted and 


peeled away. However, the destination node may need to inform the source whether 
it was able to hold the data. This requires some kind of node-to-node information 
that is distinct from the actual communication, for example, an acknowledgment in 
the reverse direction. With wide links, control lines may run in both directions to 
provide this information. Narrow links are almost always bidirectional so that spe- 
cial flow control signals can be inserted into the stream in the reverse direction as in 
the T3E.* 

«Ihe Scalable Coherent Interface (SCI) defines both a long, wide copper link and a 
long, narrow fiber link. The links are unidirectional and nodes are a ways organize 
into rings. The copper link comprises 18 pairs of wires using differential signaling 
on both edges of a 250-MHz clock. It carries 16 bits of data, the clock, and a flag bit. 
The fiber link is serial and operates at 1.25 Gb/s. Packets are a sequence of 16-bit 
phits, with the header consisting of a destination node number phit and a command 
phit. The trailer consists of a 32-bit CRC (cyclic redundancy check) word. The flag 
bit provides packet framing by distinguishing idle symbols from packet phits. At 
least one idle phit occurs between successive packets, 

any evaluations of networks treat links as having a fixed cost. Common sense 
would suggest that the cost increases with the length of the link and its width. This 
is actually a point of considerable debate within the field because the relative quality 
of different networks depends on the cost model. that is used in the evaluation. 
Much of the cost is in the connectors and the labor involved in attaching them, so 
the fixed cost is substantial. The connector cost increases with width whereas the 


wire cost increases with width and length. In many Cases, the key constraint is the 


4. This view of flow control as inherent to the link is quite different from the view in more traditional net- 


working applications, where flow control is realized on top of the link-level protocol by special packets. 
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FIGURE 10.5 Basic switch organization. A set of input ports is connected to a set of 
output ports through a crossbar. The control logic affects the input/output connection at 
each point in time. 


cross-sectional area of a bundle of links, say, at the bisection; this increases with 
width. 


10.3.2 diet 


A switch consists of a set of input ports, a set of output ports, an internal “crossbar” 
connecting each input to every output, internal buffering, and control logic to effect 
the inpuV/output connection at each point in time, as illustrated in Figure 10.5. Usu- 
ally, the number of input ports is equal to the number of output ports, which is 
called the degree of the switch.” Each output port includes a transmitter to drive the 
‘link. Each input port includes a matching receiver. The input port has a synchro- 
nizer in most designs to align the incoming data with the local clock dor main of the 
switch. This is essentially a FIFO, so it is natural to provide some degree of buffering 
with each input port. There may also be buffering associated with the outputs or 


“shared buffering for the switch as a whole. The complexity of the control logic 
depends on the routing and scheduling algorithm, as we will discuss. At the very 


least, it must be possible to determine the output port required by each incoming 
packet and to arbitrate among input ports that need to connect to the same output - 


port. 7 ea 


5. As with most rules, there are exceptions. For example, in the BBN Monarch design, two distinct kinds of 
switches were used that had an unequal number of input and output ports (Rettberg et al. 1990). 
Switches that routed packets to output ports based on routing information in the header could have more 
outputs than inputs. An alternative device, called a concentrator, routed packets to any output port, which 
were fewer than the number of input ports and all went to the same node. 


x 
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10.3.3 Network Interfaces — oto 


BR PEARS 


Many evaluations of networks treat the switch degree as its cost. This is clearly a 
major factor, but again there is room for debate. The cost of some parts of the switch 
is linear in the degree, for example, the transmitters, receivers, and port buffers. 
However, the internal interconnect cost may increase with the square of the degree. 
The amount of internal buffering and the complexity of the routing logic also 
increase more than linearly with the degree. With recent VLSI switches, the domi- 
nant constraint tends to be the number of pins, which is proportional to the number 
of ports times the width of each port. 


per /ole pous 


The network interface (NI) contains one or more input/output ports to source pack- 
ets to and sink packets from the network under the direction of the communication 


assist, which connects it to the processing node as we have seen in previous chap- 


ters. The network interface, or host nodes, behave quite differently than switch 


nodes and may be connected via special links. The NI formats the packets and con- 
structs the routing and control information. It may have substantial input and 
output buffering compared to a switch. It may perform end-to-end error checking 
and flow control. Clearly, its cost is influenced by its storage capacity, processing 
complexity, and number of ports. ee 


INTERCONNECTION TOPOLOGIES 


Now that we understand the basic factors determining the performance and the cost 
of networks, we can examine each of the major dimensions of the design space in 
relation to these factors. This section covers the set of important interconnection 
topologies. Each topology is really a class of networks scaling wih The RUMBer of- 
host nodes N, so we want to understand the key characteristics of each class as a 
function of N. In practice, the topological properties, such as distance, are not 
entirely independent of the physical properties, such as length and width, because 


some topologies fundamentally require longer wires when packed into a physical 
volume, so it is important to understand both aspects. 


—> 10.4.1 Fully Connected Network 


A fully connected network is essentially a single switch, which connects all inputs 
to all outputs. The diameter is 1 link. The degree is N. The loss of the switch wipes pes 
out the whole network; however, the loss of a link removes only one node. One 
such network is simply a bus, and this provides a useful reference point to describe 
the basic characteristics. It has the nice property that the cost scales as O(N). 
Unfortunately, only one data transmission can occur on a bus at once, so the total 
bandwidth is O(1), as is the bisection..JIn fact, the bandwidth scaling is worse than 
O(1) because the clock rate of a bus decreases with the number of ports due to RC 


delays. (An Ethernet is really a bit-serial, distributed bus; it just operates at a low 
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oa enough frequency that a large number of physical connections are possible.) 


x p 3 Another fully connected network is a crossbar. It provides O(N) bandwidth, but the 
yee RUS cost of the interconnect is proportional to the number of cross-poinis, or O(N?) ). In 
cs either case, a fully connected network is not scalable in practice. This is not to say 
\ they are not important. Individual switches are often fully connected internally and 
provide the basic building block for larger networks. A key metric of technological 

advance in networks is the degree of a cost-effective switch. With i increasing VLSI 
chip density, the number of nodes that can be fully connected by a cost-effective 
switch is increasing. 


eee “t 
10.4.2 Linear Arrays and Rings - Not Scalchle 


The simplest network is a linear array of nodes numbered consecutively 0,...,N-1 


=n and connected by bidirectional links. The diameter is N — 1, the average dista distance is is 
roughly 2/3 N, and removal of a single link partitions the network, SO the | bisection 


width is 1 link. Routing in such a network is trivial since there is exact 
between any pair of nodes. To describe the route from node A to node B, let us define 
\ R= B-—A to be the relative address of B from A. This signed log N bit number is the 
or oy number of links to cross to get from A to B with the positive direction being away 
york © “% — from node 0. Since there is a unique route between a pair of nodes, clearly the net- 
€ work provides no fault tolerance. The network consists of N — 1 links and can easily 
be laid out in O(N) space using only short wires. Any contiguous segment of nodes 

provides a subnetwork of the same topology as the full network. 
A ring or torus of N nodes can be formed by simply connecting the two ends of an __ 
: array. With unidirectional links, the diameter is N — 1, the average distance is N 2, 

Se. ‘the bisection width is 1 link, and there is one route between any pair of nodes. The 
\9 relative address of B from A is (B — A) mod N. With bidirectional links, the diameter 


i is N/2, the average distance is N/3, the , the degree of the node is 2, and the bisection i is 

Ao OS -\ 2. There are two routes (two relative addresses) between pairs of nodes, so the net- 
Zn \ work can function with degraded performance in the presence of a single faulty link. 
oe The network is easily laid out with O(N) space using only short wires, as indicated 


by Figure 10.6, by simply folding the ring. The network can be partitioned into 
‘ smaller subnetworks; however, the subnetworks are linear arrays rather than rings. 

, Although these one-dimensional networks are_not scalable in any practical sense, 
, Ss w\y they are an important building block conceptually and in practice. The simple rout- 
= - Nh ing and low hardware complexity of rings has made them very popular for local area 
er y interconnects, including FDDI, FiberChannel Arbitrated Loop, and Scalable Coher- 
sk “© ent Interface (SCI). Since they can be laid out with very short wires, it is possible to 
pH" y. ale make the links very wide. For example, the KSR1 used a 32-node ring that was 128 


ie bits wide as a building block. SCI obtains its bandwidth by using 16-bit links. 


10.4.3 Multidimensional Meshes and Tori 


SRR 


Rings and arrays generalize naturally to higher dimensions, including 2D grids and 
3D cubes, with or without end-around connections. A d-dimensional array consists 
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FIGURE 10.6 Linear and ring topologies. The linear array and torus are easily laid out 
to use uniformly short wires. The distance and cost grow as O(N) whereas the aggregate 
bandwidth is only O(1). 


FIGURE 10.7 Grid, torus, and cube topologies. Grids, tori, and cubes are special cases 


of k-a ary d-cube_ networks, which are constructed with k nodes in each of d dimensions. 


Low-dimensional networks pack well in physical space with short wires. 


of N=kg_ . X kg nodes, each identified by its d-vector of coordinates (ig _ }, 

ei) whee 0 S ij Sk; - 1 for 0 <j <d—1. Figure 10.7 shows the common cases 
of | two and three eenecoaae toe simplicity, we will assume the length along each 
dimension is the same, so N = Kf (k= q/N , r= loga N). This is called a d-dimensional 
k-ary mesh. (In practice, engineering constraints often result in nonuniform dimen- 
sions, but the theory is easily extended to handle that case.) Each node is a switch 
addressed by a d-vector of radix k coordinates and is connected to the nodes that dif- 
fer by one in precisely one coordinate. The node degree varies between d and 24d, 
inclusive, with nodes in the middle having full degree and the corners having mini- 
mal degree. 

For a d-dimensional k-ary torus, the edges wrap around from each face, so every 
node has degree 2d (in the bidirectional case) and is connected to nodes differing by 
one (mod k) in each dimension. We will refer to arrays and tori collectively as 
meshes. The d-dimensional k-ary u unidirectional torus is a vety important Cass GT ace ry important class of net- 
works, often called-a_k-ary_d-cube, employed widely in modern parallel machines. 
These networks are usually configured as direct networks, so an additional switch 
degree is required to support the bidirectional host connection from each switch. 
They are generally viewed as having low degree, 2 or 3, so the network scales by 
increasing k along some or all of the dimensions. 
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To define the routes from node A to node B in a d-dimensional array, let R = (by_} — 
dg_},--- bg — 4p) be the relative address of B from A. A route must cross 1; = bj — a; 
links in each dimension i, where the sign specifies the appropriate direction. The sim- 
plest approach is to traverse the dimensions in order, so fori= 0... d—1, travel r; 
hops in the ith dimension. This corresponds to traveling between two locations in a 

_ metropolitan grid by driving in, say, the east-west direction, turning once, and driving 
in the north-south direction. Of course, we can reach the same destination by first 
traveling north-south and then east-west or by zigzagging anywhere between these 
routes. In general, we may view the source and destination points as corners of a sub- 
array and follow any path between the corners that reduces the relative address from 
the destination at each hop. 


The diameter of the network is The average distance is simply the aver-_ 
age distance in each dimension, rou ie 
—— sie oe RCSD 
2 . = 7 | 
ay) biseela = 4 


If k is even, the bisection of a d-dimensional k-ary array is k4-1 bidirectional links. 
This is obtained by simply cutting the array in the middle by a (hyper) plane perpen- 
dicular to one of the Se SORRELL ITT TETAS little bit larger.) 
For a unidirectional torus, the relative address and routing generalizes along cach 
dimension just as for a ring. All nodes have degree d (plus the host degree), and k4~ 
links cross the middle in each direction. 

It is clear that a two-dimensional mesh can be laid out with O(N) space in a plane 
with short wires and three-dimensional mesh in O(N) volume in free space. In prac- 
tice, engineering factors come into play. It is not really practical to build a huge 2D 
structure, and mechanical issues arise in how 3D is utilized, as illustrated by 
Example 10.1. 


EXAMPLE 10.1 Using a direct 2D mesh topology, such as in the Intel Paragon, where 
a single cabinet holds 64 processors forming a 4-wide by 16-high array of nodes 
(each node containing a message processor and one to four compute processors), 
how might you configure cabinets to construct a large machine with only short 
wires? 


Answer Although there are many possible approaches, the one used by intel is illus- 
trated in Figure 1.24 of Chapter 1. The cabinets stand on the floor, and large con- 
figurations are formed by attaching these cabinets side by side, forming a 16 x k 
array. The largest configuration was a 1,824-node machine at Sandia National Lab- 
oratory configured as a 16 x 114 array. The bisection bandwidth is determined by 
the 16 links that cross between cabinets. @ 


Other machines have found alternative strategies for dealing with real-world 
packaging restrictions. The MIT J-machine is a 3D torus where each board com- 
prises an 8 x 16 torus in the first two dimensions. Larger machines are constructed 
by stacking these boards next to one another, with board-to-board connections pro- 
viding the links in the third dimension. The Intel ASCI Red machine with 4,536 
compute'nodes is constructed as 85 cabinets. It allows long wires to run between 
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FIGURE 10.8 Embeddings of many logical dimensions in two physical dimensions. A higher- 
dimensional k-ary d-cube can be laid out in 2D by replicating a 2D slice and then connecting slices 


across the remaining dimensions. The wiring complexity of these higher-dimensional networks can be 


easily seen in the figure. 


cabinets in each dimension. In general, with higher-dimensional meshes, several 
logical dimensions are embedded in each physical dimension using longer wires. 
Figure 10.8 shows a 6 X 3 x 2 array and a four-dimensional 3-ary array embedded in 


a plane. It is clear that, for a given physical dimension, the average wire length and 


the number of wires increases with the number of logical dimensions. 
ELE F— 


; Ayn 1 b orn Hanrcallg 
Trees — pen ird Aik ay ae 4 
In meshes, the diameter and average distance increases with the dth root of N. Many 


other topologies exist where the routing distance grows only logarithmically. The 
simplest of these is a tree. 4 Dinar ciee has degiee 5 Typically, trees are employed as 
indirect networks with hosts as the leaves, so for N leav i is 2 log N. 


(Such a topology could be used as a direct network of N = k log k nodes.) In the 
indirect case, we may treat the binary address of each node as ad = log N bit vector 
specifying a path from the root of the tree—the high-order bit indicates whether the 
node is below the left or right child of the root and so on down the levels of the tree. 
The leyels of the tree correspond directly to the “dimension” of the network. One 
way to route from node A to node B would be to go all the way up to the root and 
then follow the path down specified by the address of B, Of course, we really only 
need to go up to the first common parent of the two nodes before heading down. Let 
R=B @A, the bitwise xor of the node addresses, be the relative address of A and B 


yr T7 
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FIGURE 10.9 Binary trees. Trees are a simple network with logarithmic depth that can 
be laid out efficiently in 2D by using an H-tree configuration. Routing is simple, and they 
contain trees as subnetworks. However, the bisection bandwidth is only O(1). 


and i be the position of the most significant 1 in R. The route from node A to node B 
is simply i+ 1 hops up followed by i+ 1 hops down, with the direction at each 
branch specified by the low-order i + 1 bits of B. 

Formally, a complete indirect binary tree is a network of 2N — 1 nodes organized 
as d+ 1 =log>N + 1 levels. Host nodes occupy level 0 and are identified by a d-bit ad- 
dress A = dj_j,.-.., 4g. A switch node is identified by its level i and its d — i bit 
address A® = aq_ ,...,4;. A switch node [i, A®] is connected to a parent [i + 1, 
A+) and two children [i — 1, A®|| 0] and [i - I, A|| 1] where the vertical bars 
indicate bitwise concatenation. There is aunique route between any pair of nodes by 

oing up to the least common ancestor, so lerance is present, The average 
distance is almost as large as the diameter and the tree partitions into subtrees, One 


virtue of the tree is the ease of supporting broadcast or multicast operations from 
one node to many. 
Clearly, by increasing the branching factor of the tree the routing distance is re- 


duced. In a k-ary tree, each node has k children, the height of the tree is d = log; N, 


and the address of a host is specified by a d-vector of radix k coordinates describing 
the path down from the root. ; 

One potential problem with trees is that they seem to require long wires. After all, 
when we draw a tree in a plane, the lines near the root usually grow exponentially in 
length with the number of levels, as illustrated in the top portion of Figure 10.9, 
resulting in an O(N log N) layout with O(N) long wires. This is really a matter of 
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how you look at it. The same 16-node tree is laid out compactly in two dimensions 
using a recursive “H-tree” pattern, which allows an O(N) layout with only ON 
long wires (Bhatt and Leiserson 1982). We can imagine using the H-tree pattern 
with multiple nodes on a chip, among nodes (or subtrees) on a board, or between 
cabinets on a floor, but the linear layout might be used between boards. 

The more serious problem with the tree is its bisection. Removing a single link 
near the root bisects the network. It has been observed that computer scientists have 
a funny notion of trees; real trees get thicker toward the trunk. An even better anal- 
ogy is the human circulatory system where the heart forms the root and the cells the 
leaves. Blood cells are routed up the veins to the root and down the arteries to the 
cells. Bandwidth is essentially constant across each level so that blood flows evenly. 
This sex fas bec cedvessed in an interesting variant GP WES hetworks, called [at fat- 
trees, where the upward link to the parent has twice the bandwidth of the child links. 


ase a sar Eee = —— ae aaiaee = 
Of course, packets don’t behave quite like blood cells, so some issues need to be 
sorted out on exactly how to wire this up. These will fall out easily from butterflies. 


Butterflies — Log nthwre vb. 


The constriction at the root of the tree can be avoided if there are “lots of roots.” 
This is provided by an important logarithmic network called a butterfly. (The butter- 
fly topology arises in many settings in the literature. It is the inherent communica- 
tion pattern on an element-by-element level of the FFT, the Batcher odd-even merge 
sort, and other important parallel algorithms. It is isomorphic to topologies in the 
networking literature, including the Omega and SW-Banyan networks, and is closely 
related to the shuffle-exchange network and the hypercube, which we will discuss 
later.) Given 2 x 2 switches, the basic building block of the butterfly is obtained by 
simply crossing one of each pair of edges, as illustrated in the top of Figure 10.10. 
This is a tool for correcting one bit of the relative address—going straight leaves the 
bit the same, crossing flips the bit. These 2 x 2 butterflies are composed into a net- 
work of N = 24 nodes in logy N levels of switches by systematically changing the 
cross edges as shown by the 16-node butterfly illustrated in the bottom portion of 
Figure 10.10. This configuration shows an indirect network with unidirectional 
links going upward so that hosts deliver packets into level 0 and receive packets 
from level d. Each level corrects one additional bit of the relative address, Each node 
at level d forms the root of a tree with all the hosts as leaves, and from each host is a 

A d-dimensional indirect butterfly has N= 24 host nodes and d24~ ! switch nodes 
of degree 2 organized as d levels of N/2 nodes each. A switch node at level i, [i, A] 
has its outputs connected to nodes [i + 1, A] and [i+ 1, A ® 2']. To route from A to 
B, compute the relative address R = A @ B and at level i use the “straight edge” if r; is 
0 and the cross edge otherwise. The diameter is log N. In fact, all routes are log N 
long. The bisection is N/2. (A slightly different formulation with only one host con- 
nected to each edge switch has bisection N but twice as many switches at each level 
and one additional level.) 
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Basic butterfly building block 


16-node butterfly 


FIGURE 10.10 Butterfly. The butterfly is a logarithmic depth network constructed by 
composing 2 x 2 blocks that correct one bit in the relative address. It can _be viewed asa 


tree with multiple r 


A d-dimensional k-ary butterfly is obtained using switches of degree k, a power of 
two. The address of a node is then viewed as a d-vector of radix k coordinates, so 
each level corrects log k bits in the relative address. In this case, there are log, N lev- 
els. In effect, this fuses adjacent levels into a higher radix butterfly. 

There is exactly one route from each host output to each host input, so no inher- 
ent fault tolerance is present in the basic topology. However, unlike the 1D-mesh or 
the tree where a broken link partitions the network, there is the potential for fault 
roverance tn the. buiterty. For example, the route from A to B may be broken, but 
there is a path from A to another node C and from C to B. There are many proposals _ 
for making the butterfly fault tolerant by just adding a few extra links. One simple 
approach is to add an extra level to the butterfly so there are two routes to every des-_ 
tination from every source. This approach was used in the BBN T2000. 

The butterfly appears to be a qualitatively more scalable network than meshes 


and trees because each packet crosses log N links and there are N log N links in the 


network, so on average it should be possi ole for all the nodes to send messages any- 
ee RAOSTEAI CEL Ret casings SRE a mana 

where all at once. By contrast, a 2D torus or tree has only two links per node, so 
nodes can only send messages a long distance infrequently and very few nodes are 
close. A similar argument can be made in terms of bisection. For a random permuta- 
tion of data among the N nodes, N/2 messages are expected to cross the bisection in 


each direction. The butterfly has N/2 links across the bisection whereas the d- 
dimensional mesh has only 
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d-) 


N 4 
links and the tree only one. Thus, as the machine scales, a given node in a butterfly 
can send every other message to a node on the other side of the machine whereas a 
node in a 2D mesh can send only every 


d 
‘ th 


message and the tree only every Nth message to the other side. 

This analysis has two potential problems, however. The firstis.cgst.In a tree or d- 
dimensional mesh, the cost of the network is a fixed fraction of the cost of the 
machine. For each host node there is one switch and d links. In the butterfly, the 


cost of the network per node increases with the number of nodes since for each host 
node there are log N switches. Thus, neither scales “perfectly. The real question 
comes down to what a switch costs relative to a processor and what fraction of the 
overall cost of the machine we are willing to invest in the network to be able to 
deliver a certain communication performance. If the switch and link is 10% of the 
cost of the node, then on a 1,024-processor machine the network will be only one- 
half the total cost with a butterfly. On the other hand, if the switch is equal in cost to 
a node, we are unlikely to consider more than a low-dimensional network. Con- 


versely, if we reduce the dimension of the network, we may be able to invest more in 
each switch. 


The second problem is that even though the butterfly has enough links t rt 
the bandwidth x distance product of a random permutation, the topology of the but- 
terfly will not allow an n_arbitrary permutation ‘ N messages among the N nodes to 
be routed without conflict. A path from an input to an output blocks the paths of 
many other input/output pairs because there are shared edges. In fact, even when 
allowed to go through the butterfly twice, permutations exist that cannot be routed 
without conflicts. However, if two butterflies are laid back to back so that a message 
goes forward through one and in the reverse direction through the other, then for 
any permutation there exists a choice of intermediate positions that allows a 
conflict-free routing of the permutation. This back-to-back butterfly is called a Benes 
network (Benes 1965; Leighton 1992), and it has been extensively studied because 
of its elegant theoretical properties. It is often seen as having little practical signifi- 
cance because it is costly to compute the intermediate positions and the permutation 
has to be known in advance. On the other hand, there is another interesting theoret- 
ical result that says that on a butterfly any permutation can be routed with very few 
conflicts (with high probability) by first sending every message to a random inter- 
mediate node and then routing the messages to the desired destination (Leighton 
1992). These two results come together in a very nice practical way in the fat-tree 
network, as follows. 

A d-dimensional k-ary fat-tree is formed by taking a d-dimensional k-ary Benes 
network and folding it back on itself at the high-order dimension, as illustrated in 
Figure 10.11. The collection of N/2 switches at level i is viewed as N¢~' “fat nodes” 
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FIGURE 10.11 Benes network and fat-tree. A Benes tietwork is constructed essentially by connect- 
ing two butterflies back to back. It has the interesting property that it can route any permutation in a 
conflict-free fashion, given the opportunity to compute the route off-line. Two forward-going butterflies 
do not have this property. The fat-tree is obtained by folding the second half of the Benes network back 
on itself and fusing the two directions so that it is possible to turn around at each level. Collections of 


switches serve as fat nodes. 


of 2'~ | switches. The edges of the forward-going butterfly go up the tree toward the 
roots and the edges of the reverse butterfly go down toward the leaves. To route from 
A to B, pick a random node C in the least common ancestor fat node of A and B and 
take the unique tree route from A to C and the unique tree route back down from C 
to B. Let i be the highest dimension of difference in A and B; then there are 2! root 
nodes to choose from, so the longer the routing distance the more the traffic can be 
distributed. This topology clearly has a great deal of fault tolerance—it has the bisec- 
tion of the butterfly, the partitioning properties of the tree, and allows essentially all 
permutations to be routed with very little contention. It is used in the Connection 
Machine CM-5 and the Meiko CS-2. In the CM-5, the randomization on the upward 
path is done dynamically by the switches; in the CS-2, the source node chooses the 
ancestor. A particularly important practical property of butterflies and fat-trees is 
that the nodes have a fixed degree independent of the size of the network. This 
allows networks of any size to be constructed with the same switches. As is indi- 
cated in Figure 10.11, the physical wiring complexity of the higher levels of a fat- 
tree or any butterfly-like network becomes critical, since a large number of long 


wires connect to different places. 
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It may seem that the straight edges in the butterfly are a target for potential opti- 
mization since they take a packet forward to the next level in the same column. 
Consider what happens if we collapse all the switches in a column into a single log 
N degree switch. This has brought us full circle; it is a d-dimensional 2-ary torus! 
Actually, we need to split the switches in a column in half and associate them with 
the two adjacent nodes. Itis called a hypercube or binary n-cube. Each of the N = 24 
nodes is connect d nodes that differ by exactly one bit in address. The rela- 
tive address R(A, B) = A ® B specifies the dimensions that must be crossed to go 
from A to B. Clearly, the length of the route is equal to the number of ones in the rel- 
ative address. The dimensions can be corrected in any order (corresponding to the 
different ways of getting between opposite corners of the subcube), and the butterfly 
routing corresponds exactly to dimension order routing, called e-cube routing in the 
hypercube literature. Eat-tree routing corresponds to picking a random node in the 
Suaenne defined by the high-order bit in the relative address, sending the packet 

“up” to the random node and back ‘ “down” to the destination. Observe that the fat- 
tree uses distinct sets of links for the two directions, so to get et the same properties we 
need a pair of bidirectional links between nodes in the hypercube. 

The hypercube is an important topology that has received tremendous attention 
in the theoretical literature. For example, lower-dimensional meshes can be embed- 
ded one to one in the hypercube by choosing an appropriate labeling of the nodes. 
Recall from digital design that a graycode sequence orders the numbers from 0 to 
24 — 1 so that adjacent numbers differ by 1 bit. This shows how to embed a 1D mesh 
into a d-cube, and it can be extended to any number of dimensions (see Exercise 
10.7). Clearly, butterflies, shuffle-exchange networks, and the like embed easily. 
(Interestingly, a d-cube does not quite embed a d — 1 level tree because one extra 
node is in the d-cube. ) 

Practically speaking, the hypercube was used by many of the early large-scale par- 
allel machines, including the Cal Tech research prototypes (Seitz 1985), the first 
three Intel iPSC generations (Ratner 1985), and_three generations of nCUBE 
machines. Later large-scale machines, including the Intel Delta, the Intel Paragon, 
and the CRAY T3D, use low-dimensional meshes. One of the reasons for the shift is 
that in practice the hypercube topology forces the designer to use switches of a 
degree that supports the largest possible configuration, Ports are wasted in smaller 

configurations. The k-ary d-cube approach provides the practical scalability of allow- 
ing arbitrarily sized configurations to be constructed with a given set of comp of compo- 
nents, that is, with switches of fixed degree. Nonetheless, this begs the question, 
what should the degree be? 

The general trend in network design in parallel machines is toward switches that 
can be wired in an arbitrary topology. We see this, for example, in the IBM SP-2, SGI 
Origin, Myricom network, and most ATM switches. The designer may choose to 
adopt a particular regular topology or may wire together configurations of different 


sizes differently. At any point in time, technology factors such as pin-out and chip 
area limit the largest potential degree. 
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EVALUATING DESIGN TRADE-OFFS IN NETWORK TOPOLOGY 


The k-ary d-cube provides a convenient framework for evaluating design alternatives 
for direct networks. The design question can be posed in two ways. Given a choice 
’ of dimension, the design of the switch is determined and we can ask how the 
machine scales. Alternatively, for the machine scale of interest, that is, N = kt, we 
may ask what the best dimensionality is under salient cost constraints. We have the 
2D torus at one extreme, the hypercube at the other, and a spectrum of networks 
between. As with most aspects of architecture, the key to evaluating trade-offs is to 
define the cost model and performance model and then to optimize the design 
accordingly. Network topology has been a point of lively debate over the history of 
parallel architectures. To a large extent, this is because different positions make 
sense under different cost models and the technology keeps changing. Once the 
dimensionality (or degree) of the switch is determined, the space of candidate net- 
works is relatively constrained, so the question is how large a degree is worth work- 
ing toward. 

Let’s collect what we know about this class of networks in one place. The total 
number of switches is N, regardless of degree; however, the switch degree is d, so the 
total number of links is C = Nd and there are 2wd pins per node. The average routing 
distance is Mis 


3) 


the diameter is d(k — 1), and = N/k links cross the bisection in each direction 
(for even k). Thus, there are 2Nw/k wires crossing the middle of the network. 

If our primary concern is the routing distance, then we are inclined to maximize 
the dimension and build a hypercube. This would be the case with store-and- 
forward routing, assuming that the degree of the switch and the number of links 
were not a significant cost factor. In addition, we get to enjoy its elegant mathemati- 
cal properties. Accordingly, this was the topology of choice for most of the first- 
generation large-scale parallel machines. However, with cut-through routing and a 
more realistic hardware cost model, the choice is much less clear. If the number of 
links or the switch degree is the dominant cost, we are inclined to minimize the 
dimension and build a mesh. For the evaluation to make sense, we want to compare 
the performance of design alternatives with roughly equal cost. Different assump- 
tions about what aspects of the system are costly lead to very different conclusions. 

The assumed communication pattern influences the decision too. If we look at 
the worst-case traffic pattern for each network, we will prefer high-dimensional net- 
works where essentially all the paths are short. If we look at patterns where each 
node is communicating with only one or two near neighbors, we will prefer low- 
dimensional networks since only a few of the dimensions are actually used. 
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FIGURE 10.12 Unloaded latency scaling of networks for various dimensions with fixed link 
width. The n/w line shows the channel occupancy component of message transmission, that is, the 
time for the bits to cross a single channel, which is independent of network topology. The curves show 
the additional latency due to routing. 
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Unloaded Latency 


Figure 10.12 shows the increase in average unloaded latency under our model of 
cut-through routing for 2-, 3-, and 4-cubes, as well as binary d-cubes (k = 2), as the 
machine size is scaled up. It assumes unit routing delay per stage (A = 1) and shows 
message sizes of 40 and 140 bytes, with w = 1 byte. The bottom line shows the por- 
tion of the latency resulting from channel occupancy. As we should expect, for 
smaller messages (or larger routing delay per stage) the scaling of the low-dimension 
networks is worse because a message experiences more routing steps, on average. 
However, in making comparisons across the curves in this figure, we are tacitly 
assuming that the difference in degree is not a significant component of the system 
cost. In addition, 1 cycle routing is very aggressive; more typical values for high- 
performance switches are 4-8 network cycles (see Table 10.1). On the other hand, 
larger message sizes are also common. 

To focus our attention on the dimensionality of the network as a design issue, we 
can fix the cost model and the number of nodes that reflects our design point and 
examine the performance characteristics of networks with fixed costs for a range of 
d. Figure 10.13 shows the unloaded latency for short messages as a function of the 
dimensionality for four machine sizes. For large machines, the routing delays in 
low-dimensionality networks dominate. For higher dimensivnality, the latency 
approaches the channel time. This “equal number of nodes” cost model has been 
widely used to support the view that low-dimensional networks do not scale well. 
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FIGURE 10.13 Unloaded latency for k-ary d-cubes with equal node count (n = 40 B, A= 2) asa 


function of degree. With the link width and routing delay fixed, the unloaded latency for large net- 
works rises sharply at low dimensions due to routing distance. 
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It is not surprising that higher-dimensional networks are superior under the cost 
model of Figure 10.13 since the added switch degree, number of channels, and, 
channel length come essentially for free. The high-dimension networks have a muchi 
larger number of wires and pins and bigger switches than the low-dimension net- 
works. For the rightmost end of the graph in Figure 10.13, the network design is 
quite impractical. The cost of the network is a significant fraction of the cost of the 
large-scale parallel machine, so it makes sense to compare equal cost designs under 
appropriate technological assumptions. As chip size and density improve, the switch 
internals tend to become a less significant cost factor whereas pins and wires remain 
critical. In the extreme, the physical volume of the wires presents a fundamental 
limit on the amount of interconnection that is possible. So let's compare these net- 
works under assumptions of equal wiring complexity. 

One sensible comparison is to keep the total number of wires per node constant, 
that is, fix the number of pins, 2dw. Let’s take as our baseline a 2-cube with channel 
width w = 32, so there are a total of 128 wires per node. With more dimensions, 
there are more channels and they must each be thinner. In particular, wg = L64/d. 
So in an 8-cube, the links are only 8 bits wide. Assuming 40- and 140-byte messag 
a uniform routing delay of 2 cycles per hop, and uniform cycle time, the unloaded 
latency under equal pin scaling is shown in Figure 10.14. This figure shows a very 
different story. As a result of narrower channels, the channel time becomes greater 
with increasing dimension; this mitigates the reduction in routing delay stemming 
from the smaller routing distance. The very large configurations still experience 
large routing delays for low dimensions, regardless of the channel width, but all the 
configurations have an optimum unloaded latency at modest dimension. 

If the design is not limited by pin count, the critical aspect of the wiring complex- 
ity is likely to be the number of wires that cross through the middle of the machine. 
If the machine is viewed as laid out in a plane, the physical bisection width grows 
only with the square root of the area, and in three-space it only grows as the two- 
thirds power of the volume. Even if the network has a high logical dimension, it 
must be embedded in a small number of physical dimensions, so the designer must 
contend with the cross-sectional area of the wires crossing the midplane. 

We can focus on this aspect of the cost by comparing designs with an equal num- 
ber of wires crossing the bisection. At one extreme, the hypercube has N such links. 
Let us assume these have unit size. A 2D torus has only 2,/N links crossing the 
bisection, so each link could be /N/2 times the width of that used in the hyper- 
cube. By the equal bisection criteria, we should compare a 1,024-node hypercube 
with bit-serial links with a torus of the same size using 32-bit links. In general, the d- 
dimensional mesh with the same bisection width as the N-node hypercube has links 
of width wg= 4/N/2 =k/2. Assuming cut-through routing, the average latency of an 
n-byte packet to a random destination on an unloaded network is as follows. 


ft 
= +A d=) 


k-1 n d/N-1 
= A- 2 
ae a{* 5 }= ie af 5 ) (10.7) 


T(n, N, d) 
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FIGURE 10.14 Unloaded latency for k-ary d-cubes with equal pin count (n = 40 B and n = 
140 B, A = 2). With equal pin count, higher dimensions imply narrower channels, so the optimal design 
point balances the routing delay (which increases with lower dimension) against channel time (which 
increases with higher dimension). 


Thus, increasing the dimension tends to decrease the routing delay but increase the 
channel time, as with equal pin count scaling. (The reader can verify that the mini- 
mum latency is achieved when the two terms are essentially equal.) 

Figure 10.15 shows the average latency for 40-byte messages, assuming A = 2, as 
a function of the dimension for a range of machine sizes. As the dimension increases 
from d = 2, the routing delay drops rapidly, whereas the channel time increases 
steadily throughout as the links get thinner. (The d = 2 point is not shown for 
N = 1M nodes because it is rather ridiculous; the links are 512 bits wide and the 
average number of hops is 1,023.) For machines up to a few thousand nodes, 

3/N/2 and log N are very close, so the impact of the additional channels on chan- 
nel width becomes the dominant effect. If large messages are considered, the routing 
component becomes even less significant. For large machines, the low-dimensional 
meshes under this scaling rule become. impractical because the links become very 
wide. 

Thus far, we have concerned ourselves with the wiring cross-sectional area, but 
we have not worried about the wire length. If a d-cube is embedded in a plane, that 
is, if d/2 dimensions are embedded in each physical dimension such that the 
distance between the centers of the nodes is fixed, then each additional dimension 
increases the length of the longest wire by a a/k factor. Thus, the length of the long- 
est wire in a d-cube is k””~ ! times that in the 2-cube. Accounting for increased wire 
length further strengthens the argument for a modest number of dimensions. This 
accounting might be done in three ways. If we assume that multiple bits are pipe- 
lined on the wire, then the increased length effectively increases the routing delay. If 
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FIGURE 10.15 Unloaded latency for k-ary d-cubes with equal bisection width (n = 
40 B, A = 2). The balance between routing delay and channel time shifts even’ more in 
favor of low-degree networks with an equal bisection width scaling rule. 


the wires are not pipelined, then the cycle time of the network is increased as a 
result of the time to drive the wire, which is logarithmic in the wire length. 

The embedding of the d-dimensional network into few physical dimensions 
introduces second-order effects that may enhance the benefit of low dimensions. If a 
high-dimension network is embedded systematically into a plane, the wire density 
tends to be highest near the bisection and low near the perimeter. A 2D mesh has 
uniform wire density throughout, so it makes better use of the area that it occupies. 

We should also look at the trade-offs in network design from a bandwidth view- 
point. The key factor influencing latency with equal wire complexity scaling is the 
increased channel bandwidth at low dimension. Wider channels are beneficial if 
most of the traffic arises from or is delivered to one or a few nodes. If traffic is local- 
ized so that each node communicates with just a few neighbors, only a few of the 
dimensions are utilized, and again the higher-link bandwidth dominates. If a large 
number of nodes are communicating throughout the machine, then we need to 
model the effects of contention on the observed latency and see where the network 
saturates. 

Before leaving the examination of trade-offs for latency in the unloaded case, we 
should note that the evaluation is rather sensitive to the relative time to cross a wire 
and to cross a switch. If the routing delay per switch is 20 times that of the wire, the 
picture is very different, as shown in Figure 10.16. This is the reason for using a 
higher-dimensionality network in thé SGI Origin. 
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FIGURE 10.16 Unloaded latency for k-ary d-cubes with equal pin count and larger 
routing delays (n = 140 B, A = 20). When the time to cross a switch is significantly larger 
than the time to cross a wire, as is common in practice, higher-degree switches become 
much more attractive. 


Latency under Load 


In order to analyze the behavior of a network under load, we need to capture the 
effects of traffic congestion on all the other traffic that is moving through the net- 
work. These effects can be subtle and far reaching. Returning to the traffic analogy, 
notice when you are next driving down a loaded freeway, for example, that where a 
pair of freeways merge and then split, the traffic congestion is even worse than a 
series of on-ramps merging into a single freeway. There is far more driver-to-driver 
interaction in the interchange, and at some level of traffic load the whole thing just 
seems to stop. Networks behave in a similar fashion, but there are many more inter- 
changes. In order to evaluate these effects in a family of topologies, we must take a 
position on the traffic pattern, the routing algorithm, the flow control strategy, and a 
number of detailed aspects of the internal design of the switch. We can then either 
develop a queuing model for the system or build a simulator for the proposed set of 
designs. The trick, as in most other aspects of computer design, is to develop models 
that are simple enough to provide intuition at the appropriate level of design yet 
accurate enough to offer useful guidance as the design refinement progresses. 

We will use a closed-form model of contention delays developed in Agarwal 
(1991) for random traffic k-ary d-cubes using dimension-order cut-through routing 
and unbounded internal buffers, so flow control and deadlock issues do not arise. 
The model predictions correlate well with simulation results for networks meeting 
the same assumptions. This model is based on earlier work by Kruskal and Snir 
(1983) modeling the performance of indirect (Banyan) networks. Without going 
through the derivation, the main result is that we can model the latency for random 
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communication of messages of size n on a k-ary d-cube with channel width w at a 
load corresponding to an aggregate channel utilization of p by 


T(n;k, d,w, 9p) = . +h, (A + W(n, k, d, w, p)), where 


h,.— 1 
W(n, k, d, w,p) = Le Re By (1 + *), and where (10.8) 
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Using this model, we can compare the latency under load for networks of low or 
high dimension of various sizes, as we did for unloaded latency. Figure 10.17 shows 
the predicted latency on a 1,024-node 32-ary 2-cube and a 1,000-node 10-ary 3-cube 
as a function of the requested aggregate channel utilization, assuming equal channel 
width, for relatively small message sizes of 4, 8, 16, and 40 phits. We can see from 
the right end of the curves that the two networks saturate at roughly the same chan- 
nel utilization; however, this saturation point decreases rapidly with the message 
size. The left end of the curves indicates the unloaded latency. The higher-degree 
switch enjoys a lower base routing delay with the same channel time since there are 
fewer hops and equal channel widths. As the load increases, this difference becomes 
less significant. Notice how large the contended latency is compared to the unloaded 
latency. Clearly, in order to deliver low-latency communication to the user program, 
it is important that the machine is designed so that the network does not go into sat- 
uration easily, either by providing excess network bandwidth or by conditioning the 
processor load. 

The data in Figure 10.17 raises a basic trade-off in network design. How large a 
packet should the network be designed for? The data shows clearly that networks 
move small packets more efficiently than large ones. However, smaller packets have 
worse packet efficiency due to the routing and control information contained in 
each one and require more network interface events for the same amount of data 
transfer. For any given technology and detailed design, there is an optimal point. 

We must be a bit careful about the conclusions we draw from Figure 10.17 
regarding the choice of network dimension. The curves in the figure show how 
efficiently each network utilizes the set of channels it has available to it. The figure 
suggests that both use their channels with roughly equal effectiveness. However, the 
higher-dimensiondi network has a much greater available bandwidth per node; it has 
1.5 times as many channels per node and each message uses fewer channels. In a k- 
ary d-cube, the available phits per cycle under random communication are 


Nd 


(k-1) 
2 


d 


or 2/(k — 1) phits per cycle per node (2w/k — 1 bits per cycle). The 3-cube in our 
example has almost four times as much available bandwidth at the same channel uti- 
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FIGURE 10.17 Latency with contention versus load for 32-ary 2-cube and 10-ary 3-cube with 
routing delay 2. At low channel utilization, the higher-dimensional network has significantly low 
latency with equal channel width, but as the utilization increases they converge toward the same satu- 
ration point. 


~ 


lization, assuming equal channel width. Thus, if we look at latency against delivered 
bandwidth, the picture looks rather different, as shown in Figure 10.18. The 2-cube 
starts out with a higher base latency and saturates before the 3-cube begins to feel 
the load. 

This comparison brings us back to the question of appropriate equal cost com- 
parison. As an exercise, you can investigate the curves for equal pin-out and equal 
bisection comparison. Widening the channels shifts the base latency down by reduc- 
ing channel time, increases the total available bandwidth, and reduces the waiting 
time at each switch since each packet is serviced faster. Thus, the results are quite 
sensitive to the cost model. 
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FIGURE 10.18 Latency versus phits per cycle with contention. Comparing the 32-ary 
2-cube and 10-ary 3-cube with routing delay 2 at equal average traffic per link shows that 
the higher-degree networks handle greater load before saturating. 


Some interesting observations arise when the width is scaled against dimension. 
For example, using the equal bisection rule, the capacity per node is 


C(N,d) = Wy p=] 


The aggregate capacity for random traffic is essentially independent of dimension! 
Each host can expect to drive, on average, a fraction of a bit per network clock 
period. This observation yields a new perspective on low-dimension networks. Gen- 
erally, the concern is that each of several nodes must route messages a considerable 
distance along one dimension. Thus, each node must send packets infrequently. 
Under the fixed bisection width assumption, with low dimension the channel 
becomes a shared resource pool for several nodes whereas high-dimension networks 
partition the bandwidth resource for traffic in each of several dimensions. When a 
node uses a channel in the low-dimension case, it uses it for a shorter amount of 
time. In most systems, pooling results in better utilization than partitioning. 

In current machines, the area occupied by a node is much larger than the cross 
section of the wires, and the scale is generally limited to a few thousand nodes. In 
this regime, the bisection of the machine is often realized by bundles of cables. This 
represents a significant engineering challenge, but it is not a fundamental limit on 
the machine design. The tendency is to use wider links and faster signaling in topol- 
ogies with short wires, as illustrated by Table 10.1, but it is not as dramatic as the 
equal bisection scaling rule would suggest. 
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ROUTING 


Recall that the routing algorithm of a network determines which of the possible paths 


pe from source to destination are used as routes and how the route followed by each 
# yp _ particular packet is determined. We have seen, for example, that in a k-ary d-cube the 
7! yer set of shortest routes is completely described by the relative address of the source 
aga and destination, which specifies the number of links that need to be crossed in each 
Rath dimension. Dimension order routing restricts the set of legal legal paths so that there is 
“ ra) nr exactly one route from each source to each destination—the one obtained by by first 
yy traveling the correct distance in the low-order dimension, then the next dimension, 
wor and so on. This section describes the different classes of routing algorithms that are 
Y vv used in modern machines and the key properties of good routing algorithms, such as 


producing a set of deadlock-free routes, maintaining low latency, spreading load 


Le 
as evenly, and tolerating faults. , ease, ee ee REE 


10.6.1 Routing Mechanisms 


Let’s start with the nuts and bolts. Recall that the basic operation of a switch is to 

monitor the packets arriving at its inputs and for each input packet to select an output 

ae port on which to send it out. Thus, a routing algorithm is a functionR: Nx NC, 
ee sh at each switch maps the destination node nj to the next ot oe 
High-speed switches basically use three mechanisms to determine the output chan- 
nel from information in the packet header: arithmetic, source: é 
c, table lookup. In parallel computer networks, the switch needs to be able to make the 
. __ routing decision for all its inputs every ce cycles, so the mechanism needs to be 

yh wk simple and fast. 

Via Simple arithmetic operations are sufficient to select the output port in most regu- 
lar topologies. For example, in a 2D mesh, each packet can carry the signed distance 
‘to travel in each dimension [Ax, Ay] in the packet header. The routing operation at 
switch ij is given by the following: 


N 
Direction Condition aN 
West (—x) Ax <0 int aE E 
East (+x) Ax > 0 
South (-y) Ax = 0, Ay <0 Ss 
North (+y) Ax = 0, Ay > 0 
Processor Ax = 0, Ay = 0 


To accomplish this kind of routing, the switch needs to test the address in the 
header and decrement or increment one routing field. Typically, routes in a grid are 
determined by first moving in the Ax direction and then in the Ay. More generally, in 
a k-ary d-cube, the routes are determi moving in each dimension from lowest 
numbered to highest, called dimension order routing. For a binary cube, the ; 
computes the position of the first bit that differs between the destination and the 


local node address (or the first nonzero bit if the packet carries the relative address 
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of the destination) and traverses the link in this dimension, called e-cube routing. 

This kind of mechanism is used in Intel and)nCUBE hypercubes, the Paragon, the 

3 gr Cal Tech Torus Routing Chip (Seitz and Su 1993), and the J-machine, among others. 
\. A more general approach is source-based routing, in which the source builds a 


ee yy header consisting of the output port number. for each switch along the route 


xy m6 Po. Pl--->Ph_1- Each switch simply strips off the port number from the front of the 
ov “1iéssage and sends the message out on the specified channel. This allows a very sim- 


ple switch with little control state and without even arithmetic units to support 

sophisticated routing functions on arbitrary topologies. All of the intelligence is in 

» the host nodes, It has the disadvantage that the header tends to be large and usually 

_of variable size. If the switch degree is d and routes of length h are permitted, the 

ri header may need to carry h log d routing bits. This approach is used in MIT Parc and 
Arctic routers, Meiko CS-2, and Myrinet. 

e A third approach, which is general purpose and allows for a small fixed-size 

/ 


header, is table-driven routing, in which each switch contains a routing table R and 
rn of yy’ the the packet h header contains a routing field i so that the output port is determined by 
or “indexing into the table by the routing field, 0 = RIi]. This is used, for example, in 
va HPPY and ATM switches: Generally: tie Gable entry alae gives the routing field for the 
ii next step in the route, 0, i’ = R[i], to allow more flexibility in the table configuration. 
The disadvantage of this approach is that the switch must contain a sizable amount 
wy, of routing state, and it requires additional switch-specific messages or some other 
<< mechanism for establishing the contents of the routing table. Fairly large tables are 


eer # required to simulate even simple routing algorithms. This approach is better suited 
G to LAN and WAN traffic where only a few of the possible routes among the collec- 


* \ ~, tion of nodes are used at a time, most of which are long-lasting connections. By con- 
nf ev yA trast, in a parallel machine there is often traffic among all the nodes. 

j es A Traditional networking routers contain a full processor that can inspect the in- 
al LA coming message, perform an arbitrary calculation to select the output port, and 

ae Le build a packet containing the message data for that output. This kind of approach is 

x” ye employed in routers and (sometimes) bridges that connect completely different net- 


works (e.g., those that route between Ethernet, FDD1, ATM) or at least different data 
link layers; it really does not make sense at the time scale of the communication 
within a high-performance parallel machine. 


10.6.2 Deterministic Routing 


A routing algorithm is deterministic (or nonadaptive) if the route taken by a message 
is determined solely b its source and destination regardless os other tralfic in the 
Ass oe of whether a link along the way is Bincked, Dimension order 
_and e-cube routing-are-examples_of deterministic algorithms. Adaptive routing algo- 
rithms allow the TOE IOE 8 DAC ee toe ee ee nee eay 
For example, in a mesh, the route could zigzag toward its destination if links along 
the dimension order path were blocked or faulty. In a fat-tree, the upward path 
toward the common ancestor could steer away from blocked links rather than fol- 
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lowing a specific path determined when the message was injected into the network. 
If a routing algorithm only selects shortest paths toward the destination, it is mini- 
mal; otherwise it is nonminimal. Allowing multiple routes between each source and 
destination is clearly required for adaptation (and fault tolerance), and it also pro- 
vides a way to spread load over more links. These virtues are enjoyed by source- 
based and table-driven routing, but the choice is made when the packet is injected. 


Adaptive routing delays the choice until the packet is actually moving through the 
network, which clearly makes the switch more complex but has the potential of 
obtaining better link utilization. 

We will concentrate first on deterministic routing algorithms and develop an 


understanding of some of the most popular routing algorithms and the techniques 
for proving them deadlock-free before investigating adaptive routing. 


Deadlock Freedom 


In our discussions of network latency and bandwidth, we have tacitly assumed that 
messages make forward progress, so it is meaningful to talk about performance. This 
section shows how to go about proving that a network is deadlock-free. Recall that 


deadlock occurs when a packet waits for an event that cannot occur, for example, 
when no message can advance toward its destination because the queues of the mes- 


sage system are full and each is waiting for another to make resources available. This 
can be distinguished from indefinite postponement, which occurs when a packet waits 


routing of a packet never leads to its destination. ‘Indefinite postponement is primar- 
ily a question of fairness, and livelock can only occur with adaptive nonminimal 
routing. Being free from deadlock is a basic property of well-designed networks that 


borers A 
so ce ts for an event that can occur but never does, and from liv livelock, ‘which occurs when ‘the 
ie. 
IN) 


O 


must be addressed from the very beginning. 


Deadlock can occur in a variety of situations. A “head-on” deadlock may occur. 


when two nodes attempt to send to each other and each begins sending before either 
receives. It is clear that if they both attempt to complete sending before receiving, 
neither will make forward progress. We saw this situation at the user message- 
passing layer using synchronous send and receive, and we saw it at the node-to- 
network interface layer. Within the network, it could potentially occur with half- 
duplex channels or if the switch controller were not able to transmit and receive 
simultaneously on a bidirectional channel. We should think of the channel as a 
shared resource that is acquired incrementally, first at the sending end and then at 
the receiver. In each case, the solution is to_ensure that nodes can continue to 
receive while being unable to send. A reliable network can only be deadlock-free if 
the nodes are able to remove ) remove packets from the network even when they are unable to 
send packets. (Alternatively, we might recover from the deadlock by eventually 
detecting a time-out and aborting one or more of the packets, effectively preempting 
the claim on the shared resource. This does raise the possibility of indefinite post- 
ponement, which we will address later.) In this head-on situation there is no routing 
involved; instead, the problem is due to constraints imposed by the switch design. 


— 
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FIGURE 10.19 Examples of network routing deadlock. Each of four switches has four 
input and output ports. Four packets have each acquired an input port, an output buffer, 
and an input port, and all are attempting to acquire the next output buffer as they turn left. 
None will relinquish their output buffer until it moves forward, so none can progress. 


A more interesting case of. aaa loclcoceer sinen saa Minle iieseais are compet 
Y ing for resources within the network, as in the routing..deadlockillustrated in 
Figure 10.19. Here we have several messages moving through the network where 
each message consists of several flits. We should view each channel in the network 
as having associated with it a certain amount of buffer resources; these may be input 
buffers at the channel destination, output buffers at the channel source, or both. In 
our example, each message is attempting to turn to the left, and all of the packet buf- 
fers associated with the four channels are full. No message will release a packet 
buffer until after it has acquired a new packet buffer into which it can move. One 
could make this example more elaborate by separating the switches with additional 
switches and channels, but it is clear that the channel resources are allocated incre- 
mentally within the network on a distributed basis as a result of messages being 


routed through, and the resources are nonpreemptible, at least without packet loss. 
Hence, there is a potential for deadlock. 


This routing deadlock can occur with store-and-forward or with cut-through 
routing, although with cut-through there are greater opportunities for deadlock 
since each packet stretches over several flit buffers. Only the header flits of a packet 
carry routing information, so once the head of a message is spooled forward on a 
channel, all of the remaining flits of the message must spool along on the same chan- 
nel. Thus, a single packet may hold onto channel resources across several switches. 
The essential point in these examples is that resources are logically associated with 
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channels and that Messages introduce dependences between these resources as they 


SSDS tebe aiaenein VR ARDEA LLIN NLT OT ILS TCR UME LS SR NN BY CTR 
move th rough t 


e basic technique tor proving a network deadlock-free is to articulate the 
dependences that can arise between channels as a result of messages moving 
through the network and to show that there are no cycles in the resulting channe 

ependence graph; this implies that no traffic patterns can lead to deadlock e. 
“most common way of doing this is to number the channel resources such dar each 
legal route follows a monotonically increasing (or r decreasing) sequence; therefore, 
no dependence cycles can arise. For a butterfly, ‘this is trivial because the network 
itself is acyclic. It is also simple for trees and fat-trees as long as the upward and 
downward channels are independent. For networks with cycles in the channel 
graph, the situation is more interesting. 

To illustrate the basic technique for showing a routing algorithm to be deadlock- 
free, let us show that Ax, Ay routing on a k-ary 2D array is deadlock-free. To prove 
this, view each bidirectional channel as a pair of unidirectional channels numbered 
independently. Assign each positivée-x channel (i, y) > (i+ 1, y) the number i, and 
similarly number the negative-x channels starting from 0 at the most positive edge. 
Number the positive-y channel (x, j) > (x, j +1) the number N + j, and similarly 
number the negative-y edges from the most positive edge. This numbering is illus- 
trated in Figure 10.20. Any route consisting of a sequence of consecutive edges in 
one x direction, a 90-degree turn, and a sequence of consecutive edges in one y 
direction is strictly increasing. The channel dependence graph has a node for every 
unidirectional link in the network, and there is an edge from node A to node Bifitis 
possible ole for a pack packet_ to traverse channel A. and then channel B. All edges in the 
channel dependence ce graph go from Ix jower-numbered | nodes to. to _higher-numbered 
ones, so there are no cycles in the channel dependence graph_ (even though there are 
many cycles in the network). 

This proof easily generalizes to any number of dimensions and, since a binary d-cube 
consists of a pair of unidirectional channels in each dimension, to show that e-cube 
routing is deadlock-free on a hypercube. Observe, however, that the proof does not 
apply to k-ary d-cubes in general because the channel number decreases at the wrap- 
around edges. Indeed, it is not hard to show that for k > 4, dimension order routing will 
even introduce a dependence cycle on a unidirectional torus (d = 1). 

Notice that the deadlock-free routing proof applies even if only a single flit of 
buffering is on each channel and that the potential for deadlock exists in a k-ary d- 
cube even with multiple packet buffers and store-and-forward routing since a single 
message may fill up all the packet buffers along its route. However, if the use of 
channel resources is restricted, it is possible to break the deadlock. For example, 
consider the case of a unidirectional torus with multiple packet buffers per channel 
and store-and-forward routing. Suppose that one of the packet buffers associated 
with each channel is reserved for messages destined for nodes with a larger number 
than their source, that is, packets that do not use wraparound channels. This means 
that it will always be possible for positive-going messages to make progress. 
Although wraparound messages may be postponed, the network does not deadlock. 
This solution is typical of the family of techniques for making store-and-forward 


SRE 
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Unidirectional version of 4-ary 2-array 
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FIGURE 10.20 Channel ordering in the network graph and corresponding channel depen- 
dence graph. To show that the routing algorithm is deadlock-free, it is sufficient to demonstrate that 
the channel dependence graph has no cycles. 


packet-switched networks deadlock-free; there is a concept of a structured buffer pool 
(in which certain buffers have specific functions) and the routing algorithm restricts 
the assignment of buffers to packets to break dependence cycles. This solution is not 
sufficient for wormhole routing since it tacitly assumes that packets of different mes- 
sages can be interleaved as they move forward. 

Observe that deadlock-free routing does not mean the system is deadlock-free. 
The network is deadlock-free only as long as it is drained into the NIs, even when 
the NIs are unable to send. If two-phase protocols are employed, we need to ensure 
that fetch deadlock is avoided. This means either providing two logically indepen- 
dent networks or ensuring that the two phases are decoupled through NI buffers as 
discussed in Chapter 7. Of course, the program may still have deadlocks, such as cir- 
cular waits on locks or head-on collision using synchronous message passing. We 
have worked our way down from the top, showing how to make each of these layers 
deadlock-free as long as the next layer below is deadlock-free. 

Given a network topology and a set.of resources per channel, there are two basic 
approaches for constructing a deadlock-free routing algorithm: restrict the paths 


that packets may follow or restrict, how resources are allocated. This observation 
eee anasto sn a ETE STS Nt SNES US a ene) 


acai 


10.6.4 


_—? Virtual channels are used to avoid deadlock 
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FIGURE 10.21 Multiple virtual channels in a basic switch. Each physical channel is 
shared by multiple virtual channels. The input ports of the switch split the incoming virtual 
channels into separate buffers; however, these are multiplexed through the switch to avoid 
expanding the crossbar. 


raises a number of interesting questions. Is there a general technique for producing 
deadlock-free routes with wormhole routing on an arbitrary topology? Can such 
routes be adaptive? Is some minimum amount of channel resources required? 


Virtual Channels ura tb overd 


The basic technique for making networks with wormhole routing deadlock-free is to 

rovide multiple buffers with each physical channel and to split these buffers into a 
Bross of uamuat innate Cotte back out Basle cost model for networks, this does 
not increase the number of links in the network nor the number of switches. In fact, 
it does not even increase the size of the crossbar internal to each switch since only 
one flit at a time moves through the switch for each output channel. As indicated in 
Figure 10.21, it does require additional selectors and multiplexers within the switch 


to allow the links and the crossbar to be shared among multiple virtual channels per 
physical channel. 


a a aking cycles in 
the channel dependence graph. Consider, for example, the euceay routing dead- 
lock cycle of Figure 10.19. Suppose we have two virtual channels per physical chan- 
nel, and messages at a node numbered higher than their destination are routed on 
the high channels while messages at a node numbered less than their destinations 
are routed on the low channels. As illustrated in Figure 10.22, the dependence cycle 


~ is broken. Applying this approach to the k-ary d-cube, treat the channel labeling as a 


radix d + 1 + k number of the form ivx, where i is the dimension, x is the coordinate 
of the source node of the channel in dimension i, and v is the virtual channel num- 
ber. In each dimension, if the destination node has a smaller coordinate than the 
source node in that dimension (i.e., if the message must use a wraparound edge), 
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Packet switches 
from lo to hi channel 


FIGURE 10.22 Breaking deadlock cycles with virtual channels. Each physical channel 
is broken into two virtual channels; call them lo and hi. The virtual channel “parity” of the 
input port is used for the output except on turns north to west, which make a transition 
from lo to hi. 


use the v = 1 virtual channel in that dimension. Otherwise, use the v = 0 channel. 
You can verify that dimension order routing is deadlock-free with this assignment of 
virtual channels. Similar techniques can be employed with other popular topologies 
(Dally and Seitz 1987). Notice that with virtual channels we need to view the rout- 
ing algorithm as a function R: C x N > C because the virtual channel selected for 
the output depends on which channel it came in on. 


Up*-Down* Routing 


Are virtual channels required for deadlock-free wormhole routing on an arbitrary 
topology? No. If we assume that all the channels are bidirectional, there is a simple 
algorithm for deriving deadlock-free routes for an arbitrary topology. Not surpris- 
ingly, it restricts the set of legal routes. The general strategy is similar to routing in a 
tree, where routes go up the tree away from the source and then down to the destina- 
tion. We assume the network consists of a collection of switches, some of which 
have one or more hosts attached to them. Given the network graph, we want to 
number the switches so that the numbers increase as we get farther away from the 


hosts. One approach is to construct a spanning tree of the graph with hosts at the 
leaves and numbers increasing toward the root. It is clear that for any source host, 


DAG 
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any destination host can be reached by an up*-down* path consisting of a sequence 
_of zero or more up channels (toward higher-numbered nodes), a single turn, and a 

series of zero or more down channels. Moreover, the set of routes following such 

paths are deadlock-free. The network graph may have cycles, but the channel depen- 

dence graph under up*-down* routing does not. The up channels form a directed =——— 

acyclic graph (DAG) and the down channels form a DAG. The up channels depend 

‘only on lower-numbered up channels, and the down channels depend only on up 
channels and higher-numbered down channels. 

This style of routing was developed for Autonet (Anderson et al. 1992), which 

was intended to be self-configuring. Each of the switches contained a processor that 
elas deareetaeertnie determine the topology of the network and find 
a unique spanning tree, 


=r 


and Myrinet (Boden et al. 1995), where the switches are passive and the hosts deter- 
mine the topology by probing the network. Each host runs an algorithm that parti- 


tions the network into levels with host nodes at level zero and each switch at the 
level corresponding to its maximum distance froma host. The numbering is given 
by a breadth-first search from the highest numbered switch and the algorithm deter- 
mines the set of source-based routes from the host to the other nodes. A key chal- 
lenge in automatic mapping of networks, especially with simple switches that only 
move messages through without any special processing, is determining when two 
“distinct routes through the network lead to the same switch (Mainwaring et al. 
1997). One solution is to try returning to the source by reversing routes from previ- 


ously known switches; another is detecting when identical paths exist from two sup- 
posedly distinct switches to the same host. 


10.6.6 Turn-Model Routing 


< a We have seen that a deadlock-free routing algorithm can be constructed by restrict- 
ing the set of routes within a network or by providing buffering with each channel 
that is used in a structured fashion. How much do we need to restrict the routes? Is 
there a minimal set of restrictions or a minimal combination of routing restrictions 
and buffers? An important development in this direction is turn-model routing 
(Glass and Ni 1992). Consider, for example, a 2D array. There are eight possible 
turns, which form two simple cycles, as shown in Figure 10.23. (The figure is illus- 
trating cycles appearing in the network involving multiple messages. There is a cor- 
responding cycle in the channel dependence graph.) Dimension order routing 
prevents the use of four of the eight turns—when traveling in $x it is legal to turn 
in ¥y , but once a packet is traveling in #y it can make no further turns. The illegal 
turns are indicate ray lines in the figure. Intuitively, it seems possible to prevent 
cycles by eliminating only one turn in each cycle. 
Of the 16 different ways to prohibit two turns in a 2D array, 12 prevent deadlock. 
These consist of the three unique algorithms shown in Figure 10.24 and rotations of 
these. The-west-first algorithm is so named because no turn is allowed into the —x 
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FIGURE 10.23 Turn restrictions of Ax, Ay routing. Dimension order routing on a 2D 
array prohibits the use of four of the eight possible turns, thereby breaking both of the sim- 
ple dependence cycles. A deadlock-free routing algorithm can be obtained by prohibiting 
only two turns. 
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FIGURE 10.24 Minimal turn-model routing in 2D. Only two of the eight possible turns 
need be prohibited in order to obtain a deadiock-free routing algorithm. Legal turns are 
shown for three such algorithms. 


direction; therefore, if a packet needs to travel in this direction, it must do so before 
making any turns. Similarly, in north-last there is no way to turn out of the +y 
direction, so the route must make all its other adjustments before heading in this 
direction. Finally, negative-first prohibits turns from a positive direction into a nega- 
tive direction, so the route must go as negative as its needs to before heading in 
either positive direction. } 

Each of these turn-model algorithms allows complex, even nonminimal routes. 
For example, Figure 10.25 shows some of the routes that might be taken under 
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FIGURE 10.25 Examples of legal west-first routes in an 8 x 8 array. Substantial 


routing adaptation is obtained with turn-model routing, thus providing the ability to route 
around faults in a deadlock-free manner. 


west-first routing. The elongated rectangles indicate blockages or broken links that 

might cause such a set of routes to be used. It should be clear that minimal turn 

models allow a great deal of flexibility in route selection. There are many legal pa 
‘between pairs of nodes. ) 

The turn-model approach can be combined with virtual channels, and it can be 
applied in any topology. (In some networks, such as unidirectional d-cubes, virtual 
channels are still required.) The basic method is as follows: (1)_partition the chan- 
nels into sets according to the direction they route packets (excluding wraparound 
edges); identity the potential cycles formed by “turns” between directions; and 
(3) prohibit one turn in each abstract cycle, being careful to break all the complex 
cycles as well. Finally, wraparound edges can be incorporated as long as they do not 
introduce cycles. If virtual channels are present, treat each set of channels as a dis- 
tinct virtual direction. 

Up* down’ is essentially a turn-model algorithm with the assumption of bidirec- 
tional channels, using only two directions. Indeed, in reviewing the up*-down* 
algorithm, many shortest paths may conform to the up*-down* restriction, and cer- 
tainly many nonminimal up*-down* routes are in most networks. Virtual channels 
allow the routing restrictions to be loosened even further. 


Adaptive Routing 


The fundamental advantage of loosening the routing restrictions is that it allows 
multiple legal paths between pairs of nodes. This is essential for fault tolerance. Ii 
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‘incorporated in the header and interpreted by the switch. 


the routing algorithm allows only one path, failure of a single link will effectively 
leave the network disconnected. With multipath routing, it may be possible to steer 


around the fault. In addition, it allows traffic to be spread more broadly over avail- 


able channels and thereby improves the utilization of the network. When a vehicle is 


ae = 


parked in the middle of the street, it is often nice to have the option of driving 
around the block. 

Simple deterministic routing algorithms can introduce tremendous contention 
within the network, even when the communication load is spread evenly over inde- 
pendent destinations. For example, Figure 10.26 shows a simple case where four 
packets are traveling to distinct destinations from distinct sources in a 2D mesh; 
under dimension order routing they are all forced to travel through the same link. 
The communication is completely serialized through the bottleneck while links for 
other shortest paths are unused. A multipath routing algorithm could use alternative 
channels, as indicated in the right portion of the figure. For any network topology 
there exist bad permutations (Gottlieb and Kruskal 1984), but simple deterministic 
routing makes these bad permutations much easier to run across. The particular 
example in Figure 10.26 has important practical significance. A common global 
communication pattern is a transpose. On a 2D mesh with dimension order routing, 


all the packets in a row must go through a single switch before filling in the column. 


mechanisms. With source-based routing, the source simply chooses among the legal 
table-driven routing, this can be accomplished by setting up table entries for multi- 


ple paths. For arithmetic routing, additional control information would need to be 


a? 


Adaptive routing is a form of multipath routing where the choice of routes is 
made dynamically by the switch in response to traffic encountered en route. For- 
mally, an adaptive routing function is a mapping of the form Rg : CX NX XY > C, 
where > represents the switch state. In particular, if one of the desired outputs is 


blocked or failed, the switch may choose to send the packet on an alternative chan- 
nel. Minimal adaptive routing will only ro ackets al ir 


destination, that is, every hop must reduce the distance to the destination. An adap- 
tive algorithm that allows all shortest paths to be used is fully adaptive, otherwise it 


is partially adaptive. An interesting extreme case of nonminimal adaptive routing is 
what is called “hot potato” routing. In this scheme the switch ne kets. 
If more than one packet is destined for the same output channel, the switch sends 
one toward its destination and “misroutes” the rest onto other channels. 

Adaptive routing is not widely used in current parallel machines, although it has 
been studied extensively in the literature (Ngai and Seitz 1989; Linder and Harden 
1991), especially through the Chaos router (Kostantantindou and Snyder 1991). 
The CRAY T3E provides minimal adaptive routing in a cube. The nCUBE/3 is to pro- 
vide minimal adaptive routing in a hypercube. The network proposed for the Tera 


machine (Alverson et al. 1990) is to use hot potato routing, with 128-bit packets 
delivered in one 3-ns cycle. 
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FIGURE 10.26 Routing path conflicts under deterministic dimension order rout- 
ing. Several messages from distinct source to distinct destination contend for resources 
under dimension order routing, whereas an adaptive routing scheme may be able to use 
disjoint paths. 


Although adaptive routing has clear advantages, it is not without its disadvan- 
O tages. Clearly, it adds to the complexity of the switch, which can only make the 
switch slower. The_reduction in bandwidth can outweigh the gains of the mor 2) 
“sophisticated r phisticated routing—a simple deterministic network in its linear operating regime 
is likely to outperform a clever adaptive network in saturation. In nonuniform net- 
works, such as a d-dimensional array, adaptivity hurts performance on uniform ran- ® 
dom traffic. Stochastic variations in the load introduce temporary blocking in any 
network. For switches at the boundary of the array, this will tend to propel packets 
toward the center. As a result, contention forms in the middle of the array that is not (4) 
present under deterministic routing. Adaptive routing can cause problems with cer- _ 
tain kinds of nonuniform traffic as well, as we will see in Section 10.8.3. an 4 $) 
leNpansinaladanave wounne tends 10 periotm poorly as the network reaches sat- 
(Owation because packets traverse extra links and hence consume more bandwiath, 
The throughput of the network tends to drop off as load is increased rather than flat- 
tening at the saturation point, as illustrated in Figure 10.17. 

Recently, there have been a number of proposals for low-cost partially and fully 
adaptive routing that use a combination of a limited number of virtual channels and 
restrictions on the set of turns (Chien and Kim 1992; Schwiebert and Jayasimha 
1995). It appears that most ‘of the advantages of adaptive routing, including fault 

al tolerance and channel utilization, can be obtained with a very limited degree of 
adaptability. 
Ss 
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SWITCH DESIGN 


Ultimately, the design of a network boils down to the design of the switch and how 
the switches are wired together. The degree of the switch, its internal routing mech- 
anisms, and its internal buffering determine what topologies can be supported and 
what routing algorithms can be implemented. Now that we understand the higher- 
level network design issues, let us return to switch design in more detail. Like any 
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other hardware component of a computer system, a network switch comprises data- 


path, control, and storage. This basic structuge was illustrated at the beginning of 


the chapter in Figure 10.5. Throughout the early history of parallel computing, 
switches were built from a large number of low-integration components occupying a 
board or a rack. Since the mid-1980s, most parallel computer networks are built 
around single-chip VLSI switches—exactly the same technology as the microproces- 
sor. (This transition began in LANs a decade later.) Thus, switch design is tied to the 
same technological trends discussed in Chapter 1: decreasing feature size, increasing 
area, and increasing pin count. We should view modern switch design from a VLSI 
perspective. 


Ports 


times the channel width. Since the perimeter of the chip grows slowly compared to 
area, switches tend to be pin limited. This pushes designers toward narrow, high- 
frequency channels. Very high-speed serial links are especially attractive because 
they use the least pins and eliminate problems with skew across the bit lines in a 


channel. However, with serial links the clock and alle e 


encoded within the framing of the serial bit stream. With parallel links, one of the 


wires is essentially a clock for the data on the others. Flow control is realized using 
an additional wire, providing a ready/acknowledge handshake. 


Internal Datapath 


The datapath is the connectivity between each o! of a set of input ports (ie., inp 
latches, buffers, or FIFO) and every output port. ort. This is generally referred to as the 
internal crossbar, although it can be realized in many different ways. A nonblocking 


crossbar is one in which each input port can be ected to a distinct output in any 
permutation simultaneously. Logically, for an n x n switch the nonblocking crossbar 


is nothing more than an n-way multiplexer associated with each destination, as 


shown in Figure 10.27(a). The multiplexer may be implemented in a variety of dif- 
ferent ways, depending on the underlying technology. For example, in VLSI it is typ- 
ically realized as a single bus with n tristate drivers, shown in Figure 10.27(b). In 
this case, the control path provides n enable points per output. A technique that is 
becoming increasingly common is to use a memory as a crossbar by writing for each 
input port and reading for each output port; see Figure 10.27(c). 

It is clear that the hardware complexity of the crossbar is determined by the 
wires. There are nw data wires in each direction, requiring (nw)? area. There are also 
n? control wires, which add to this significantly. How do we expect switches to track 
improvements in VLSI technology? Assume that the area of the crossbar stays con- 
stant, but the feature size decreases. The ideal VLSI scaling law says that if the fea- 
ture size is reduced by a factor of s (including the gate thickness) and the voltage 
level is reduced by the same factor, then the speed of the transistors improves by a 
factor of 1/s, the propagation delay of wires connecting neighboring transistors 
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FIGURE 10.27 Crossbar implementations. The crossbar internal to a switch can be implemented as 
(a) a collection of multiplexers, (b) a grid of tristate drivers, or (c) via a contentional static RAM that time- 
multiplexes across the ports. 


improves by a factor of 1/s, and the total number of transistors per unit area 
increases by 1/s* with the same power density. For switches this means that the 
wires get thinner and closer together, so the degree of the switch can increase bya" 
factor of 1/s. Notice that the switch degree improves as only the square root of the 
improvement in logic density. The bad news is that these wires run the entire length 
of the crossbar, hence the length of the wires stays constant. The wires get thinner, 
so they have more resistance. The capacitance is reduced and the net effect is that 
the propagation delay is unchanged (Bakoglu 1990). In other words, ideal scaling 
gives us an improvement in switch degree for the same area but no improvement in 
speed. The speed does improve by a factor of'1/s if the voltage level is held constant, 
but then the power increases with 17s. Increases in chip area will allow larger 
degree, but the wire lengths increase and the propagation delays will increase. 

Some degree of confusion exists over the term “crossbar.” In the traditional 
switching literature, multistage interconnection networks that have a single control- 
ler are sometimes called crossbars, even though the datapath through the switch is 
organized as an interconnection of small crossbars. In many cases these are 
connected in a manner similar to a butterfly topology, called a Banyan network. A 
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Banyan network is nonblocking if its inputs are sorted, so some nonblocking cross- 
bars are built as batcher sorting networks in front of a Banyan network (Peterson 
and Davie 1996). An approach that has many aspects in common with Benes 
networks is to employ a variant of the butterfly, called a delta network, and use two 
of these networks in series. The first serves to randomize a packet's position relative 
to the input ports and the second routes to the output port. This is used, for exam- 
ple, in some commercial ATM switches (Turner 1988). In VLSI switches, it is usually 
more effective to actually build a nonblocking crossbar since it is simple, fast, and 
regular. The key limit is pins anyway. 

It is clear that VLSI switches will continue to advance with the underlying tech- 
nology, although the growth rate is likely to be slower than the rate of improvement 
in storage and logic. The hardware complexity of the crossbar can be reduced if we 
give up the nonblocking property and limit the number of inputs that can be con- 


nected to outpu “In the extreme, this reduces to a bus with n drivers and n 


output selects. However, the most serious issue in practice turns out to be the length 
of the wires and the number of pins, so reducing the internal bandwidth of the indi- 
vidual switches provides little savings and a significant loss in network performance. 


Channel Buffers 


The organization of the buffer storage within the switch has a significant impact on 
the switch performance. Traditional routers and switches tend to have large SRAM 
or DRAM buffers external to the switch fabric whereas, in VLSI switches, the buffer- 
ing is internal to the switch and comes out of the same silicon budget as the data- 
path and the control section. There are four basic options: no buffering (just input 
and output latches), buffers on the inputs, buffers on the outputs, or a centralized 
shared buffer pool. A few flits of buffering on input and output channels decouples 


the switches on either end of the link and tends to provide a significant improve- 


ment in performance. As chip size and density increase, more buffering is available 
and the network designer has more options, but still the buffer real estate comes at a 
premium and its organization is important. Like so many other aspects in network 
design, the issue is not just how effectively the buffer resources are utilized but how 
the buffering affects the utilization of other components of the network. 

Intuitively, we might expect sharing of the switch storage resources to be harder 
to implement but to allow better utilization of these resources than partitioning the 
storage among ports. All of the communication ports need to access the shared pool 
simultaneously, requiring a very high-bandwidth memory. More surprisingly, shar- 
ing the buffer pool on demand can hurt the network™utilization in some cases 
because a single congested output port can hog most of the buffer pool and thereby 
prevent other traffic from moving through the switch. 


Input Buffering 


One attractive approach is to provide independent FIFO buffers with each input 
port, as illustrated in Figure 10.28. Each buffer needs to be able to accept a phit 
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FIGURE 10.28 Input buffered switch. A FIFO is provided at each of the input ports, but 
the controller can only inspect and service the packets at the heads of the input FIFOs. 


every cycle and deliver one phit to an output, so the internal bandwidth of the 
switch is easily matched to the flow of data coming in. The operation of the switch is 
relatively simple; it monitors the head of each input FIFO, computes the desired 
output port of each, and ‘schedules packets to to move ve through the crossbar accord- 
ee ae logic is associated with each input port to determine the 
‘desired output. This is trivial for source-based routing; it requires an arithmetic unit 


per input for algorithmic routing and, typically, a routing table per input with table- 


driven routing. With cut-through routing,the-decision-logic.does not make an_ 
independent choice every cycle but.only every packet. Thus, the routing logic is 


essentially a finite state machine, which spools all the flits of a packet to the same 
output channel before making a new routing decision at the packet boundary (Seitz 
and Su 1993). . 
One problem with the simple input buffered approach is the occurrence of “head- 
Rig of-line” blocking. Suppose that two ports have packets destined for the same output 
port. One of them will be scheduled onto the output and the other will be blocked. 
The packet just behind the blocked packet may be destined for one of the unused 
outputs (there are “guaranteed t to be unused outputs), but it will not be able to move 
forward. This head-of-line blocking problem is familiar in our vehicular traffic anal- 
ogy; it corresponds to-having only one lane approaching an intersection. If the car 
ahead is blocked in attempting to turn, there is no way to proceed down the empty 
street ahead. 
We can easily estimate the effect of head-of-line blocking on channel utilization. 
If we have two input ports and randomly pick an output for each, the first succeeds 
and the second has a 50/50 chance of picking the unused output. Thus, the expected 
number of packets per cycle moving through the switch is 1.5 and, hence, the 
expected utilization of each output is 75%. Generalizing this, if E(n, k) is the 
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expected number of output ports covered by k random inputs to an n-port switch, 
then 


E(n,k+1) = E(n,k) + no Etn h) 
Computing this recurrence up to k = n for various switch sizes reveals that the 
expected output channel utilization for a single cycle of a fully loaded switch 
quickly drops to about 65%. Queuing theory analysis shows that the expected utili- 
zation in steady state with input queuing is 59% (Karol, Hluchyj, and Morgan 1987). 

The impact of head-of-line blocking can be more significant than this simple 
probabilistic analysis indicates. Within a switch, there may be bursts of traffic for 
one output followed by bursts for another, and so on. Even though the traffic is 
evenly distributed, given a large enough window, each burst results in blocking on 
all inputs (Li 1988). Even if there is no contention for an output within a switch, the 
packet at the head of an input buffer may be destined for an output that is blocked 
due to congestion elsewhere in the network. Still, the packets behind it cannot move 
forward. In a wormhole routed network, the entire worm will be stuck in place, 
effectively consuming link bandwidth without going anywhere. A more flexible 

. organization of buffer resources might allow packets to slide ahead of packets that 
are blocked. 


Output Buffering 


The basic enhancement we need to make to the switch is to provide a way for it to 
consider multiple packets at each input as candidates for advancement to the output 
port. A natural option is to expand the input FIFOs to provide an independent 
buffer for each output port so that packets sort themselves by destination upon 
arrival, as indicated by Figure 10.29. (This is the kind of switch assumed by the con- 
ventional delay analysis in Section 10.5; the analysis is simplified because the switch 
does not introduce additional contention effects internally.) With a steady stream of 
traffic on the inputs, the outputs can be driven at essentially 100%. However, the 
advantages of such a design are not without a cost; additional buffer storage and 
internal interconnect are required.© Along with the sorting stage and the wide = 
tiplexers, this may increase the switch cycle time or increase its routing delay. 

It is a matter of perspective whether the buffers in Figure 10.29 are associated 
with the input or the output ports. If viewed as output port buffers, the key property 
is that each output port has enough internal bandwidth to receive a packet from 
every input port in one cycle. This could be obtained with a single output FIFO, but 
it would have to run at an internal clock rate of n times that of the input ports. 


6. It is possible to provide the capability of the output buffered switch but avoid the storage and intercon- 
nect penalty Joerg 1994). The set of buffers at tach input forms a pool and each output has a list of 
pointers to packets destined for it. The timing requirement in this design is the ability to push n pointers 
per cycle into the output port buffer rather than n packets per cycle. 
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FIGURE 10.29 Switch design to avoid head-of-line blocking. Packets are sorted by 
output port at each input port so that the controller can schedule a packet for an output 
port if any input has a packet destined for that output. 


Shared Pool 


With a shared pool, each of the input ports deposits data into a central memory, and 
each of the output buffers reads from it. Head-of-line blocking is avoided because 
input ports can write to the pool regardless of output port, assuming space is avail- 
able. The challenge is to match the bandwidth of the n-input and n-output ports. A 
. common Stine make the internal datapath to the pool 2n times as wide as the 
links. Each input port buffers 2n phits before writing it to the pool, and each output 
port gets 2n phits at a time. Often these shared pools are built from the SRAM tech- 


nology used for caches. 


Virtual Channels Buffering 


Virtual channels suggest an alternative way of organizing the internal buffers of the 

SS 
switch. Recall that a set of virtual channels provides transmission of multiple inde- 
pendent packets across a single physical link. As illustrated in Figure 10.21, to sup- 


port virtual channels the flow across the link is split upon arrival at an input port 
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into distinct channel buffers. These are multiplexed together again, either before or 
after the crossbar, onto the output ports. If one of the virtual channel buffers is 
blocked, it is natural to consider advancing the other virtual channels toward the 
outputs. Again, the switch has the opportunity to select among multiple packets at 
each input for advance to the output ports; however, in this case the choice is among 
different virtual channels rather than different output ports. It is possible that all the 
virtual channels will need to route to the same output port, but expected coverage of 
the outputs is much better. In a probabilistic analysis, we can ask: what is the 
expected number of distinct output ports covered by choosing among vn requests 
for n ports, where v is the number of virtual channels? 

Simulation studies show that large (256- to 1,024-node) 2-ary butterflies using 
wormhole routing with moderate buffering (16 flits per channel) saturate at a chan- 
nel utilization of about 25% under random traffic. If the same 16 flits of buffering 
per channel are distributed over a larger number of virtual channels, the saturation 
bandwidth increases substantially. It exceeds 40% with just two virtual channels (8- 
flit buffers) and is nearly 80% at 16 channels with single-flit buffers (Dally 1990a). 
While this study keeps the total buffering per channel fixed, it does not really keep 
the cost constant. Notice that a routing decision needs to be computed for each vir- 
tual channel rather than each physical channel, if packets from any of the channels 
are to be considered for advancement to output ports. 

By now you are probably jumping a step ahead to additional cost-performance 
trade-offs that might be considered. For example, if the crossbar has an input per 
virtual channel, then multiple packets can advance from a single input at once. This 
increases the probability of each packet advancing and, hence, the channel utiliza- 
tion. The crossbar increases in size in only one dimension, and the multiplexers are 
eliminated since each output port is logically a vn-way multiplexer. Switch design 
allows a great deal of room for innovation. 


10.7.4 Output Scheduling 


We have seen routing mechanisms that determine the desired output port for each 
input packet, datapaths that provide a connection from the input ports to the out- 
puts, and buffering strategies that allow multiple packets per input port to be con- 
sidered as candidates for advancement to the output port. A key missing component 
in the switch design is the scheduling algorithm, which selects the packets to advance 
_in each cycle. Given a selection, the remainder of the switch control asserts the con- 
trol points in the crossbars or multiplexers and the buffers or latches to effect the 
register transfer from each selected input to the associated output. As with the other 


aspects of switch design, there is a spectrum of solutions varying from simple to 
complex. 


A simple approach is to view the scheduling problem as n independent arbitra- 
tion problems, one for each output port. Each candidate input buffer has a request 
line to each output port and a grant line from each port, as indicated by 
Figure 10.30. (The figure shows four candidate input buffers driving three output 


ports to indicate that routing logic and arbitration input is on a per-input-buffer 
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FIGURE 10.30 Control structure for output scheduling. Associated with each input 
buffer is routing logic to determine the output port, a request line, and a grant line per out- 
put. Each output has selection logic to arbitrate among asserted requests and to assert one 
grant, causing a flit to advance from the input buffer to the output port. 


basis rather than per input port.) The routing logic computes the desired output 
port and asserts the request line for the selected output port, The output port sched- 
uling logic arbitrates among the requests, selects one, and asserts the corresponding 
grant signal. Specifically, with the crossbar using tristate drivers in Figure 10.27(b), 
output port j enables input buffer i by asserting control enable e;;. The input buffer 
logic advances its FIFO as a result of one of the grant lines being asserted. 

An additional design question is the arbitration algorithm used for scheduling 


flits onto the output. Options include static priority, random, round-robin, _and 
Slaest hit scheduling. Each of these have different performance characteristics and 
implementation complexity. Clearly, static priority is the simplest; it is simply a pri- 
ority encoder. However, in a large network it can cause indefinite postponement. In 
general, scheduling algorithms that provide fair service to the inputs perform better. 
Round-robin requires extra state to change the order of priority in each cycle. 
Oldest-first tends to have the same average latency as random assignment but signif- 
icantly reduces the variance in latencies (Dally 1990a). One way to implement 
oldest-first scheduling is to use a control FIFO of input port numbers at each.output 
port. When an input buffer requests an output, the request is enqueued. The oldest 
request at the head of the FIFO is granted. 

It is useful to consider the implementation of various routing algorithms and 
topologies in terms of Figure 10.30. For example, in a direct d-cube there are d + 1 
inputs (let's number them ig, . . . , ig) and d + 1 outputs (numbered 0), . . . , og, 1) 
with the host connected to input ig and output og , ;. The straight path i; > 0; corre- 
sponds to routing in the same dimension; other paths are a change in dimension. 
With dimension order routing, packets can only increase in dimension as they cross 
the switch. Thus, the full complement of request/grant logic is not required. Input j 
need only request outputs j,..., d+ 1 and output j need only grant inputs 0, .. . , j. 
Obvious static priority schemes assign priority in increasing or decreasing numerical 


order. 
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What are the implementation requirements of adaptive routing? First, the routing 
logic for an input must compute multiple candidate outputs according to the spe- 
cific rules of the algorithm, for example, turn restrictions or plane restrictions. For 
partially adaptive routing, this may be only a couple of candidates. Each output 
receives several requests and can grant one. (Or if the output is blocked, it may not 
grant any.) The tricky point is that an input may be selected by more than one out- 
put. It will need to choose one, but what happens to the other outputs? Should it 
iterate on its arbitration and select another input or go idle? This problem can be 
formalized as one of on-line bipartite matching (Karp, Vazirani, and Vazirani 1990). 
The requests define a bipartite graph with inputs on one side and outputs on the 
other. The grants (one per output) define a matching of input/output pairs within 
the request graph. The maximum matching would allow the largest number of 
inputs to advance in a cycle, which ought to give the highest channel utilization. 
Viewing the problem in this way, the switch scheduling logic should approximate a 
fast parallel matching algorithm (Anderson et al. 1992). The basic idea is to form a 
tentative matching using a simple greedy algorithm, such as random selection 
among requests at each output followed by selection of grants at each input; then, 
for each unselected output, try to make an improvement to the tentative matching. 
In practice, the improvement diminishes after a couple of iterations. Clearly, this is 
another case of sophistication versus speed. If the scheduling algorithm increases 
the switch cycle time or routing delay, it may be better to accept a little extra block- 
ing and get the job done faster. 

This maximum matching problem applies to the case where multiple virtual 
channels are multiplexed through each input of the crossbar, even with determinis- 
tic routing. (Indeed, the technique was proposed for the AN2 ATM switch to address 
the situation of scheduling cells from several “virtual circuits.””) Each input port 
has multiple buffers that it can schedule onto its crossbar input, and these may be 
destined for different outputs. The selection of the outputs determines which virtual 
channel to advance. If the crossbar is widened, rather than multiplexing the inputs, 


the matching problem vanishes and each output can make a simple independent 
arbitration. 


Stacked Dimension Switches 


Many aspects of switch design are simplified if there are only two inputs and two 
outputs, including the control, arbitration, and datapaths. Several designs, including 
the torus routing chip (Seitz and Su 1993), the J-machine, and the CRAY T3D, have 
used a simple 2 x 2 building block and stacked these to construct switches of higher 
dimension, as illustrated in Figure 10.31. If we have in mind a d-cube, traffic con- 
tinuing in a given dimension passes straight through the switch in that dimension, 
whereas if it needs to turn into another dimension it is routed vertically through the 


‘ 


Virtual circuits should not be confused with virtual channels. The former is a technique for associating 


routing of resources along an entire source-to-destination route. The latter is a strategy for structuring the 
buffering associated with each link. 
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FIGURE 10.31 Stacked dimension switch. Traffic continuing in a dimension passes 
Straight through one 2 x 2 switch, whereas when it turns to route in another dimension it 
is routed vertically up the stack. 


va nique yields a topology calle cube-connected cycles when applied to a hypercube. 
Each n x n node of the hypercube is replaced by a ring of n 2 x 2 nodes. 
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switch. Notice that this adds a hop for all but the lowest dimension. This same tech- 


In this section, we consider in detail what happens when multiple flows of data in_ 
the network at use the same shared network resources at the same time. 
Some action must be taken to control these flows. If no data is to be lost, some of the 
flows must be blocked while others proceed. The problem of flow control arises in 
all networks and at many levels, but it is qualitatively different in parallel computer &—"~ 
networks from that in local and wide area networks. In parallel computers, network 
traffic needs to be delivered about as reliably as traffic across a bus, and a very large 
number of concurrent flows occur on very small time scales. No other networking 
‘Tegime has such stringent demands. We will look briefly at some of these differences 
and then examine in detail how flow control is addressed at the link level and end to 
end in parallel machines. 


10.8. Parallel Computer Networks versus LANs and WANs 


Ss 


To build intuition for the unique flow control requirements of the parallel machine 
networks, let us take a little digression and examine the role of flow control in the 
networks we deal with every day for file transfer and the like. We will look at three 


examples: Ethernet-style collision-based arbitration, FDDI-style global arbitration, 


and unarbitrated wide area networks. 
on RELI EAT 
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In an Ethernet, the entire network is effectively a single shared wire, like a bus, 
only longer. (The aggregate bandwidth is equal to the link bandwidth.) However, 
unlike a bus, there is no explicit arbitration Unit. A host attempts to send a packet by 
first checking that the network appears to be quiet ‘and then (optimistically) driving 
its (rere era wire. All nodes watch the wire, including the hosts attempting to 
send Tonks one packet is on the wire, every host will “see” it, and the host specified 
as the destination will pick it up. If there is a collision, , every host will detect the gar- 
bled signal, including the > multiple : senders. . The minimum that a host may drive a 
packet (ie., the minimum channel time) is about 50 50 Us; this is to allow time for all 
hosts to ce collisions. 

The flow control aspect is how the retry is handled. On a collision, each sender 
backs off for a random amount of time and then retries. With each repeated colli- 
sion, the retry interval from which the random delay is chosen is increased. The col- 
lision detection is performed within the network interface hardware, and the retry is 
handled by the lowest level of the Ethernet driver. If there is no success after a large 
number of tries, the Ethernet driver gives up and drops the packet. However, the 
message operation originated from some higher-level communication software layer 
that has its own delivery contract. For example, the TCP/IP layer will detect the 
delivery failure via a time-out and engage its own adaptive retry mechanism, just as 
it does for wide area connection, which we will look at next. The UDP layer will 
ignore the delivery failure, leaving it to the user application to detect the event and 
retry. The basic concept of the Ethernet rests on the assumption that the wire is ve 
fast compared to the communication capability of the Geers esierwndion, wes 

reasonable in the mid-1970s when Ethernet was developed.) A great deal of study 
has been given to the properties of collision-based media access control, but basi- 
cally as the network reaches saturation, the delivered bandwidth drops precipitously. 

Ring-based LANs, such as token ring and FDDI, use a distributed form of global 

arbitrati e shared medium. A special arbitration token circu- 
lates the ring when there is an empty slot. A host i 
eh Ree ees drives the packet onto the ring. After the 
packet is sent, the arbitration token is returned to the ring. In effect, flow control is 
performed at the hosts on every packet as part of gaining access to the ring. Even if 
the ring is idle, a host must wait for the token to traverse half the ring, on average. 
(This is why the unloaded latency for FDDI is generally higher than that of Ether- 
net.) However, under high load, the full link capacity can be used. Again, the basic 
assumption underlying this Biche arbitration scheme is that the network operates 
on a much smaller timescale than the communication operations of the hosts. 

In the wide area case, each TCP connection (and each UDP packet) follows a 
path through a series of switches, bridges, and routers across media of varying 
speeds between source and destination. Since the Internet is a graph rather than a 
simple linear structure, at any point a set of incoming flows may have a collective 
bandwidth greater than the outgoing link. Traffic will back up as a result. Wide area 
routers provide a substantial amount of buffering to absorb stochastic variations in 
the flows, but if the contention persists, these buffers will eventually fill up. In this 
case, most routers will just drop the packets. Wide area links may be stretches of 
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fibers many miles long, so when the packet is driven onto a link it is hard to know if 
it will find buffer space available when it arrives at the other end. Furthermore, the 
flows of data through a switch are usually unrelated transfers. They are not, in gen- 
eral, a collection of flows from within a single parallel program, which imposes a 
degree of inherent end-to-end flow control by waiting for data it needs before con- 
tinuing. The TCP layer provides end-to-end flow control and adapts dynamically to 
the perceived characteristics of the route occupied by a connection. It assumes that 
packet loss (detected via time-out) is a result of contention at some intermediate 
point, so when it experiences a loss, it sharply decreases the send rate (by reducing 
the size of its burst window). It slowly increases this rate (i.e., the window size) as 
data is transferred successfully (detected via acknowledgments from destination to 
source) until it once again experiences a loss. Thus, each flow is controlled at the 
source governed by the occurrence of time-outs and acknowledgments. 

Of course, the wide area case operates on a timescale of fractions of a second 
whereas parallel machine networks operate on a scale of nanoseconds. Thus, one 
should not expect the techniques to carry over directly. Interestingly, the TCP flow 
control mechanisms do work well in the context of collision-based arbitration such 
as Ethernet (partly because the software overhead time tends to give a chance for the 
network to clear). However, with the emergence of high-speed, switched local and 
wide area networks, especially ATM, the flow control problem has taken on many 
more of the characteristics of the parallel machine case. Most commercial ATM 
switches provide a sizable amount of buffering per link (typically 64 to 128 cells per 
link) but drop cells when this is exceeded. Each cell is 53 bytes, so at the 155-Mb/s 
OC-3 rate, a cell transfer time is 2.7 ls. Buffers fill very rapidly compared to typical 
LAN/WAN end-to-end times. The TCP mechanisms can be ineffective in the ATM 
settings when contending with more aggressive protocols, suchas UDP, prompting 
the ATM standardization efforts to include link-level flow and rate control measures. 


10.8.2 Link-Level Flow Control 


PES 


Essentially all parallel machine interconnection networks provide link-level flow _ 
control. The basic problem is illustrated in Figure 10.32. Data is to be transferred 
from an output port of one node across a link to an input port of a node operating 
autonomously. The storage may be a simple latch, a FIFO, or buffer memory. The 
fink may be short or long, wide or narrow, synchronous or asynchronous. The key 
point is that, as a result of circumstances at the destination node, storage at the input 


ran eetennnnmneml = - a 
port may not be available to accept the transfer, so the data must be retained at.the 
source until the destination is ready. This may cause the buffers at the source to fill, 


and it in turn may exert pressure back on its sources. 
The implementation i link-level flow control differs depending on the design of 


the link, but the main idea is the same, The destination node provides feedback to 

the source, indicating whether it is able to receive additional data on the link. The 
source holds onto the data until the destination indicates that it is able. Before we 
examine how this feedback is incorporated into the switch operation, let us look at 
how the flow control is implemented on different kinds of links. 
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FIGURE 10.32  Link-level flow control. As a result of circumstances at the destination 
node, the storage at the input port may not be available to accept the data transfer, so the 
data must be retained at the source until the destination is ready. 


With short-wide links, the transfer across the link is essentially like a register 
transfer within a machine, extended with a couple of control signals. We may view 
the source and destination registers as being extended with a full-empty bit, as illus- 
trated in Figure 10.33. If the source is full and the destination is empty, the transfer 
occurs, the destination becomes full, and the source becomes empty (unless it is 
refilled from its source). With synchronous operation (e.g., in the CRAY T3D, IBM 
SP-2, TMC CM-5, and MIT J-machine), the flow control determines whether a trans- 
fer occurs for the clock cycle. It is easy to see how this is realized with edge-triggered 
‘or ‘multiphase leve level-sensitive designs. If the switches operate asynchronously, the 
behavior is much like a: register transfer in a self-timed design. The source asserts the 
request (req) signal when itis full and ready to transfer; the destination uses this sig- 
nal to accept the value (when the input port is available) and asserts an acknowledg- 
ment nent (ack) when it has accepted the data. With short-narrow links, the behavior is 
similar, except that a series of phits is transferred for each req/ack aa iake) 

The req/ack handshake can be viewed as the transfer of a single token or credit 
between the source and the destination. When the destination frees the input buffer, 
it passes the token to the source (i.e., increases its credit). The source uses this credit 
when it sends the next flit and must wait until its account is refilled. For long links, 
this credit scheme is expanded so that the entire pipeline associated with the link 
propagation delay can be filled. Suppose that the link is sufficiently long that several 
flits are in transit simultaneously. As indicated by Figure 10.34, it will also take sev- 
eral cycles for acks to propagate in the reverse direction, so a number of acks (cred- 
its) may be in transit as well. The obvious credit-based low control is for the source 
to keep account of the available slots in the destination input buffer. The counter 
is initialized to the buffer size. It is decremented when a flit is sent, and the output is 
blocked if the counter reaches zero. When the destination removes a flit from the in- 
put buffer, it returns a credit to the source, which increments the counter. The input 
buffer will never overflow; there is always room to drain the link into the buffer. 
This approach is most attractive with wide links, which have dedicated control lines 
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FIGURE 10.33 Simple link-level handshake. The source asserts its request when it has 
a flit to transmit; the destination acknowledges the receipt of a flit when it is ready to 
accept the next one. Until that time, the source repeatedly transmits the flit. 


FIGURE 10.34 Transient flits and acks with long links. With longer links, the flow 
control scheme needs to allow more slack in order to keep the link full. Several flits can be 
driven onto the wire before waiting for acks to come back. 


for the reverse ack. For narrow links that multiplex ack symbols onto the opposite- 
going channel, the ack per flit can be reduced by transferring bigger chunks of cred- 
it. However, the problem remains that the approach is not very robust to the loss of 
credit tokens. 

Ideally, when the flows are moving forward smoothly there is no need for flow 
control. The flow control mechanism should be a governor that gently nudges the 
input rate to match the output rate. The propagation delays on the links give the sys- 
tem momentum. An alternative approach to link-level credits is to view the destina- 
tion input buffer as a staging tank with a low-water mark and a high-water mark, as 
in Figure 10.35. When the fill level ‘drops below the low mark, a GO symbol is sent 
to the source, and when it goes over the high mark, a STOP symbol is generated. — 
There must be enough room below the low mark to withstand a full round-trip delay 
(the GO propagating to the source, being processed, and the first of a stream of flits 
propagating to the destination). In addition, there must be enough headroom above _ 
the high mark to absorb the round-trip’s worth of flits that may be in flight. A nice 
property of this approach is that redundant GO symbols may be sent anywhere 
below the high mark and STOP symbols may be sent anywhere above the low mark 
with no harmful effect, so they are simply sent periodically in the two regimes. The 
fraction of the link bandwidth used by flow control symbols can be reduced by 
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FIGURE 10.35 Slack buffer operation. When the fill level drops below the low mark, a 
GO symbol is sent to the source, and when it goes over the high mark, a STOP symbol is 
generated. 


increasing the amount of storage between the low and high marks in the input 
buffer. This approach is used, for example, in Cal Tech routers (Seitz and Su 1993) 
and the Myrinet commercial follow-on (Boden et al. 1995). Similar techniques are 
used in modems. 

It is worth noting that the link-level flow control is used on host-switch links as 
well as switch-switch links. In fact, it is generally carried over to the processor-NI 
interface as well. However, the techniques may vary for these different kinds of in- 
terfaces. For example, in the Intel Paragon the 175-MB/s network links are all short 
with very small flit buffers. However, the NIs have large input and output FIFOs. 
The communication assist includes a pair of DMA engines that can burst at 300 MB/ 
s between memory and the network FIFOs. It is essential that the output (input) 
buffer not hit full (empty) in the middle of a burst because holding the bus transac- 
tion would hurt performance and potentially lead to deadlock. Thus, the burst is 
matched to the size of the middle region of the buffer and the high/low marks to the 
control turnaround between the NI and the a rss 

_ Wot spol i é » rade 
End-to-End Flow Control <— - Gleb ee a 

beurre Cd 
Link-level flow control exerts a certain amount of end-to-end control because if con- 
gestion persists, buffers will fill up and the flow will be controlled all the way back to 
the source host nodes, called back pressure. For example, if k nodes are sending data 
to a single destination, they must eventually all slow to an average bandwidth of 
1/kth the output bandwidth. If the switch scheduling is fair and all the routes 
through the network are symmetric, back pressure will be enough to affect this. The 
problem is that by the time the sources feel the back pressure and regulate their out- 
put flow, all the buffers in the tree from the hot spot to the sources are full. 
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The hot spot problem received quite a bit of attention as the technology reached a 
point where machines of several hundred to a thousand processors became reason- 
able (Pfister and Norton 1985). If a Ifa thousand processors deliver on average any any 
more than 0.1% of their traffic to any or one ne destination, tl that destination becomes sat- 


urate this situation persists, as it it might if fre frequent accesses are made to al an_ 


“important shared variable, a saturation tree forms in front of this destination that 
will eventually reach all the way to the sources. At this - point, all the remaining 
traffic in the system is severely impeded. The problem is particularly pernicious in 
butterflies since there is only one route to each destination and a great deal of shar- 
ing takes place among routes from one destination. Adaptive routing proves to make 
the hot spot problem even worse because traffic qt or thee eerot is care to 
run into contention and to be directed to altérnate routes. “Eventually, the entire net- 
work clogs up. Large network buffers do not solve the problem; they just delay the 
onset, The time for the hot spot to clear is proportional to the total amount of hot 
spot spot mafic buffered in the network, so adaptivity and large buffers increase the time 
required for the hot spot to clear after the load is removed. 

Various mechanisms have been developed to mitigate the causes of hot spots, 
such as having all nodes that need to increment a ‘shared variable perform a parallel 
scan operation, as discussed in Chapter 7, or to implement combining fetchéradd 

“operations within the network (Pfister et al. 1985; Gottlieb, Lubachevsky, and 
Rudolph 1983). However, these only address situations where the problematic traffic 
is logically related. The more fundamental problem is that link-level flow control is 
like stopping on the freeway. Once the traffic jam forms, you are stuck. The better 
solution is not to get on the freeway at such times. With fewer packets inside the 
network, the normal mechanisms can do a better job of getting traffic to its destina- 
tions. This is one of the reasons that the BBN butterfly retracts the circuit established 


by a message upon collision. 


Global Communication Operations 


Problems with simple back pressure have been.observed with completely balanced 
communication patterns, such as each node _sending k packets to every other node. 
This occurs in many situations, including transposing a global matrix, converting 
between blocked and cyclic layouts, or the decimation step of an FFT (Brewer and 
Kuszmaul 1994; Dusseau et al. 1996). Even if the topology is robust enough to avoid 
serious internal bottlenecks on these operations, which is true of a fat-tree but not a 
low-degree dimension order mesh (Leighton 1992), a temporary backlog can have a 
cascading effect. When one destination falls behind in receiving packets from the 


network, a backlog begins to form. 1. If priority is is given to draining the network, this 
node will fall behind in sending to the other nodes, They, in turn, will send more 
-than.they.receive.and the backlog y will | tend to grow. ire 


Simple end-to-end protocols in the global communication routines have been 
shown to mitigate this problem in practice. For example, a node may wait after 
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sending a certain amount of data until it has also received this amount, or it may 
wait for chunks of its data to be acknowledged. These precautions keep the proces- 
sors more closely in step and introduce small gaps in the traffic flow, which decou- 
ples the processor-to-processor interaction through the network. (Interestingly, this 
technique is employed with the metering lights on heavily used bridges. Periodically, 
a wavefront of cars is injected into the bridge, separated by small gaps. This reduces 
the stochastic temporary blocking and avoids cascading blockage.) 


Admission Control 


With shallow, cut-through networks, the latency is low below saturation. Indeed, in 
most modern parallel machine networks, a single small message (or perhaps a few 
messages) will occupy an entire path from source to destination. If the remote net- 
work interface is not ready to accept the message, it is better to keep it within the 
Se ee approach to achiev- 
ing this is to perform NI-to-NI credit-based flow control. One study examining such 
techniques for a range of networks (Callahan and Goldstein 1995) indicates that 


allowing a single outstanding message per pair of NIs gives good throughput and 
maintains low latency. 


CASE STUDIES 


Networks are a fascinating area of study from a practical design and engineering 
viewpoint because they do one simple operation—move information from one place 
to another—and yet there is a huge space of design alternatives. Although the most ap- 
parent characteristics of a network are its topology, link bandwidth, switching strategy, 
and routing algorithm, several more characteristics must be specified to completely 
describe the design. These include the cycle time, link width, switch buffer capacity 
and allocation strategy, routing mechanism, switch output selection algorithm, and 
flow control mechanism. Each component of the design can be understood and opti- 
mized in isolation, but they all interact in interesting ways to determine the network 
performance on any particular traffic pattern in the context of the node architecture 
and the dependences embedded in the programs running on the platform. 

This section summarizes a set of concrete network design points in important 
commercial and research parallel architectures. Using the framework established in 
this chapter, it systematically outlines the key design parameters. 


CRAY T3D Network 


The CRAY T3D network consists of a three-dimensional bidirectional torus of up to 
1,024 switch nodes, each connected directly to a pair of processors,® with a data rate 


‘ 


8. Special /O gateway nodes attached to the boundary of the cube include two processors each attached to 


a two-dimensional switch node connected into the x and z dimensions. 
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FIGURE 10.36 CRAY T3D packet formats. All packets consist of a series of 16-bit phits, with the first 
three being the route and tag, the destination processor number, and the command. Parsing and pro- 
cessing of the rest of the packet is determined by the tag and command. 


of 300 MB/s per channel. Each node is on a single board, along with two processors 
and memory. There are up to 128 nodes (256 processors) per cabinet; larger config- 
urations are constructed by cabling together cabinets. Dimension order, cut- 
through, packet-switched routing is used. The design of the network is very strongly 
influenced by the higher-level design of the system. Logically independent request 
and response networks are supported, with two virtual channels each to avoid dead- 
lock, over a single set of physical links. Packets are variable length in multiples of 16 
bits, as illustrated by Figure 10.36, and network transactions include various reads 
and writes plus the ability to start a remote block transfer engine (BLT), which is 
basically a DMA device. The first phit always contains the route, followed by the 
destination address, and the packet type or command code. The remainder of the 
payload depends on the packet type, consisting of relative addresses and data. All of 
the packet is parity protected, except the routing phit. If the route is corrupted, it 
will be misrouted, and the error will be detected at the destination because the desti- 
nation address will not match the value in the packet. 

T3D links are short, wide, and synchronous. Each unidirectional link is 16 data 
and 8 control bits wide, operating under a single 150-MHz clock. Flits and phits are 
16 bits. Two of the control bits identify the phit type (00 no info, 01 routing tag, 10 


9. This approach to error detection reveals a subtle aspect of networks. If the route is corrupted, there is a 
very small probability that it will take a wrong turn at just the wrong time and collide with another 
packet in a manner that causes deadlock within the network; in this unlikely case the end node error 
detection will not be engaged. 
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packet, 11 last). The routing tag phit and the last-packet phit provide packet fram- 
ing. Two additional control bits identify the virtual channel (req-hi, req-lo, resp-hi, 
resp-lo). The remaining four control lines are acknowledgments in the opposite 
direction, one per virtual channel. Thus, flow control per virtual channel and phits 
can be interleaved between virtual channels on a cycle-by-cycle basis. , 

The switch is constructed as three independent dimension routers, in six 10-K 
gate arrays. There is a modest amount of buffering in each switch (eight 16-bit par- 
cels for each of four virtual channels in each of three dimensions), so packets com- 
press into the switches when blocked. There is enough buffering in a switch to store 
small packets. The input port determines the desired output port by a simple arith- 
metic operation. The routing distance is decremented, and if the result is nonzero 
the packet continues in its current direction on the current dimension; otherwise, it 
is routed into the next dimension. Each output port uses a rotating priority among 
input ports requesting that output. For each input port, there is a rotating priority 
for virtual channels requesting that output. 

The network interface contains eight packet buffers, two per virtual channel. The 
entire packet is buffered in the source NI before being transmitted into the network. 
It is buffered in the destination NI before being delivered to the processor or mem- 
ory system. This store-and-forward delay effectively decouples the network and 
node operations. In addition to the main data communication network, separate 
treelike networks for logical-AND (Barrier) and logical-OR (Eureka) are provided. 

The presence of bidirectional links provides two possible options in each dimen- 
sion. A table lookup is performed in the source network interface to select the 
(deterministic) route consisting of the direction and distance in each of the three 
dimensions. An individual program occupies a partition of the machine consisting 
of a logically contiguous subarray of arbitrary shape (under operating system config- 
uration). Shift and mask logic within the communication assist maps the partition- 
relative virtual node address into a machinewide logical <X,Y,Z> coordinate address. 
The machine can be configured with spare nodes, which can be brought in to 
replace a failed node. The <X,Y,Z> is used as an index for the route lookup, so the NI 
routing tables provide the final level of translation, identifying the physical node by 
its <tAx, tAy, t+Az> route from the source. This routing lookup also identifies which 
of the four virtual channels is used. To avoid deadlock within either the request or 
response (virtual) network, the high channel is used for packets that cross the wrap- 
around links and the low channel otherwise. 


10.9.2 IBM SP-1, SP-2 Network 


The network used in the IBM SP-1 and SP-2 parallel machines (Abali and Aykanat 
1994; Stunkel et al. 1994) is in some ways more versatile than that in the CRAY T3D 
but of lower performance and without support for two-phase, request-response 
operations. It is packet switched, with cut-through, source-based routing and no vir- 
tual channels. The switch has eight bidirectional 40-MB/s ports and can support a 
wide variety of topologies. However, in the SP machines, a collection of switches are 
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FIGURE 10.37 SP switch packaging. The collection of switches within a rack provides the bidirec- 
tional connection between 16 internal ports and 16 external ports. 


packaged on a board as a 4-ary 2-dimensional butterfly with 16 internal connections 
to hosts in the same rack as the switch board and 16 external connections to other 
racks, as illustrated in Figure 10.37. The rack-level topology varies from machine to 
machine but is typically a variant of a butterfly. Figure 1.23 in Chapter 1 shows the 
large IBM SP-2 configuration at the Maui High-Performance Computing Center. Indi- 
vidual cabinets have the first level of routing at the bottom connecting the 16 internal 
nodes to 16 external links. Additional cabinets provide connectivity between collec- 
tions of cabinets. The wiring for these additional levels is located beneath the 
machine room floor. Since the physical topology is not fixed in hardware, the net- 
work interface inserts the route for each outgoing message via a table lookup. 

Packets consist of a sequence of up to 255 bytes; the first byte is the packet 
length, followed by one or more routing bytes and then the data bytes. Each routing 
byte contains two 3-bit output specifiers with an additional selector bit. The links 
are synchronous, wide, and long. A single 40-MHz clock is distributed to all the 
switches, with each link tuned so that its delay is an integral number of cycles. 
(Interboard signals are 100-K ECL differential pairs. Onboard clock trees are also 
100-K ECL.) The links consist of 10 wires: 8 data bits, a framing “tag” control bit, 
and a reverse flow control bit. Thus, the phit is 1 byte. The tag bit identifies the 
length and routing phits. The flit is 2 bytes; two cycles are used to signal the avail- 
ability of 2 bytes of storage in the receiver buffer. At any time, a stream of data/tag 
flits can be propagating down the link while a stream of credit tokens propagate in 
the other direction. 

The switch provides 31 bytes of FIFO buffering on each input port, allowing 
links to be 16 phits long. In addition, there are 7 bytes of FIFO buffering on each 
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output and a shared central queue holding 128 8-byte chunks. As illustrated in 
Figure 10.38, the switch contains both an unbuffered byte-serial crossbar and a 128- 
x 64-bit dual port RAM as the interconnect between the input and output ports. 
After 2 bytes of the packet have arrived in the input port, the input port control logic 
can request the desired output. If this output is available, the packet cuts through via 
the crossbar to the output port, with a minimum routing delay of 5 cycles per 
switch. If the output port is not available, the packet fills into the input FIFO. If the 
output port remains blocked, the packet is spooled into the central queue in 8-byte 
“chunks.” Since the central queue accepts one 8-byte input and one 8-byte output 
per cycle, its bandwidth matches that of the 8-byte serial input and output ports of 
the switch. Internally, the central queue is organized as eight FIFO linked lists, one 
per output port, using an auxiliary 128- x 7-bit RAM for the links. One 8-byte chunk 
is reserved for each output port. Thus, the switch operates in byte-serial mode when 
the load is low, but when contention forms, it time-multiplexes 8-byte chunks 
through the central queue, with the inputs acting as a deserializer and the outputs as 
a serializer. 

Each output port arbitrates among requests on an LRU basis, with chunks in the 
central queue having priority over bytes in input FIFOs. Output ports are served by 
the central queue in LRU order. The central queue gives priority to inputs with 
chunks destined for unblocked output ports. 

The SP network has three unusual aspects. First, since the operation is globally 
synchronous, instead of including CRC information in the envelope of each packet, 
time is divided into 64-cycle “frames.” The last two phits of each frame carry the 
CRC. The input port checks the CRC and the output port generates it (after strip- 
ping it of used routing phits). Second, the switch is a single chip, and every switch 
chip is shadowed by an identical switch. The pins are bidirectional I/O pins, so one 
of the chips merely checks the operation of the other. (This will detect switch errors 
but not link errors.) Finally, the switch supports a circuit-switched “service mode” 
for various diagnostic purposes. The network is drained free of packets before 
changing modes. 


Scalable Coherent Interface 


The Scalable Coherent Interface provides a well-specified case study in high- 
performance interconnects because it emerged through a standards process rather 
than as a proprietary design or academic proposal. It was a standard long time in 
coming but has gained popularity as implementations have gotten under way. It 
has been adopted by several vendors, although in many cases only a portion of the 
specification is followed. Essentially, the full SCI specification is used in the inter- 
connect of the HP/Convex Exemplar and in the Sequent NUMA-Q. The CRAY SCX 
I/O network is based heavily on SCI. 

A key element of the SCI design is that it builds around the concept of unidirec- 
tional rings, called ringlets, rather thant bidirectional links. Ringlets are connected by 
switches to form large networks. The specification defines three layers: a physical 
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layer, a packet layer, and a transaction layer. The physical layer is specified in two 
1-GB/s forms. Packets consist of a sequence of 16-bit units, much like the CRAY 
T3D packets. As illustrated in Figure 10.39, all packets consist of a TargetID, Com- 
mand, and SourceID, followed by zero or more command-specific units and finally a 
32-bit CRC. One unusual aspect is that source and target IDs are arbitrary 16-bit 
node addresses. The packet does not contain a route. In this sense, the design is like 
a bus: the source puts the target address on the interconnect, and the interconnect 
determines how to get the information to the right place. Within a ring, this is sim- 
ple because the packet circulates the ring and the target extracts the packet. In the 
general case, switches use table-driven routing to move packets from ring to ring. 

An SCI transaction, such as read or write, consists of two network transactions 
(request and response), each of which has two phases on each ringlet. Let’s take this 
step by step. The source node issues a request packet for a target. The request packet 
circulates on the source ringlet. If the target is on the same ring as the source, the 
target extracts the request from the ring and replaces it with an echo packet, which 
continues around the ring back to the source whereupon it is removed from the ring. 
The echo packet serves to inform the source that the original packet was either 
accepted by the target, or rejected, in which case the echo contains a NACK. It may 
be rejected either because of a buffer-full condition or because the packet was cor- 
rupted. The source maintains a timer on outstanding packets so it can detect if the 
echo gets lost or corrupted. If the target is not on the source ring, a switch node on 
the ring serves as a proxy for the target. It accepts the packet and provides the echo 
once it has successfully buffered the packet. Thus, the echo only tells the source that 
the packet successfully left the ringlet. The switch will then initiate the packet onto 
another ring along the route to the target. Upon receiving a request, the target node 
will initiate a response transaction. It too will have a packet phase and an echo phase 
on each ringlet on the route back to the original source. The request echo packet 
informs the source of the Transaction ID assigned to the target; this is used to match 
the eventual response, much as on a split-phase bus. 

Rather than have a clean envelope for each of the layers, in SCI they blur together 
a bit in the packet format where several fields control queue management and retry 
mechanisms. The control tpr (transaction priority), command mpr (maximum ring 
priority), and command spr (send priority) together determine one of four priority 
levels for the packet. The transaction priority is initially set by the requestor, but the 
actual send priority is established by nodes along the route based on what other 
blocked transactions they have in their queues. The phase and busy fields are used 
as part of the flow control negotiation between the source and target nodes. 

In the Sequent NUMA-Q, the 18-bit-wide SCI ring is driven directly by the Data- 
Pump in a quad at 1-GB/s node-to-network bandwidth. The transport layer follows a 
strict request-reply protocol. When the DataPump puts a packet on the ring, it keeps 
a copy of the packet in its outgoing buffer until an echo is returned. When a Data- 
Pump removes an incoming packet from the ring, it replaces it by a positive echo. If a 
DataPump detects a packet destined for it but does not have space to remove that 
packet from the ring, it sends a negative echo, which causes the sender to retry its 
transmission (still holding the space in its outgoing buffer). 
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Request 
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FIGURE 10.39 SCI packet formats. SCI operations involve a pair of transactions: a request and a 
response. Owing to its ring-based underpinnings, each transaction involves conveying a packet from the 
source to the target and an echo (going the rest of the way around the ring) from the target back to the 
source. All packets are a sequence of 16-bit units, with the first three being the destination node, com- 
mand, and source node, and the final being the CRC. Requests contain a 6-byte address, optional 
extension, and optional data. Responses have a similar format, but the address bytes carry status infor- 
mation. Both kinds of echo packets contain only the minimal four units. The command unit identifies 
the packet type through the phase and ech fields. It also describes the operation to be performed 
(request cmd) or matched (trans id)..The remaining fields and the control unit address lower-level issues 
of how packet queuing and retry are handled at the packet layer. 


10.9.4 


Since the latency of communication on a ring increases linearly with the number 
of nodes on it, large high-performance SCI systems are expected to be built out of 
smaller rings interconnected in arbitrary network topologies. For example, a perfor- 
mance study indicates that a single ring can effectively support four to eight high- 
performance processing nodes (Scott, Vernon, and Goodman 1992). 


SGI Origin Network 


The SGI Origin network is based on a flexible switch, called SPIDER, that supports 
six pairs of unidirectional links, each pair providing over 1.56 GB/s of total band- 
width in the two directions. Two nodes (four processors) are connected to each 
switch so there are four pairs of links to connect to other switches. This building 
block is configured in a family of topologies related to hypercubes, as illustrated in 
Figure 10.40. The links are flexible (long, wide) cables that can be up to 3 meters 
long. Messages are pipelined through the network, and the latency through the 
router itself is 41 ns from pin to pin. Routing is table driven, so as part of the net- 
work initialization the routing tables are set up in each switch. This allows routing 
to be programmable so that it is possible to support a range of configurations, to 
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(a) 2-node 


(b) 4-node (c) 8-node (d) 16-node (e) 32-node 


Meta-router 


(f) 64-node 


FIGURE 10.40 Network topology and router connections in the SGI Origin multiprocessor. 
Hypercube topologies are used for up to 32 nodes, as in (a)-(e), and beyond that a fat-tree variant is 
employed. Configurations (d)(f) show only the routers and omit the two nodes connected to each for 
simplicity. Configuration (f) also shows only a few of the fat-cube connections across hypercubes; the 
routers that connect 16-node subcubes are called meta-routers. For a 512-node (1,024-processor) con- 
figuration, each meta-router itself would be replaced by a 5-d router hypercube. 


10.9.5 


have a partially populated network (i.e., not all ports are used), and to route around 
faulty components. Availability is also aided by the fact that the routers are sepa- 
rately powered and provide per-link error protection with hardware retry upon error. 
The switch provides separate virtual channels for requests and replies and supports 
256 levels of message priority, with packet aging. 


Myricom Network 


As a final case study, we briefly examine the Myricom network (Boden et al. 1995) 
used in several cluster systems. The communication assist within the network inter- 
face card was described in Section 7.7. Here we are concerned with the switch that is 
used to construct a scalable interconnection network. Perhaps the most interesting 
aspect of its design is its simplicity. The basic building block is a switch with eight 
bidirectional ports of 160 MB/s each. The physical link is a 9-bit-wide long wire. It 
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can be up to 25 m, and 23 phits can be in transit simultaneously. The encoding 
allows control flow, framing symbols, and “gap” (or idle) symbols to be interleaved 
with data symbols. Symbols are constantly transmitted between switches across the 
links so that the switch can determine which of its ports are connected. A packet is 
simply a sequence of routing bytes followed by a sequence of payload bytes and a 
CRC byte. The end of a packet is delimited by the presence of a gap symbol. The 
start of a packet is indicated by the presence of a nongap symbol. 

The operation of the switch is extremely simple: it removes the first byte from an 
incoming packet, computes the output port by adding the contents of the route byte 
to the input port number, and spools the rest of the packet to that port. The switch 
uses wormhole routing with a small amount of buffering for each input and each 
output. The routing delay through a switch is less than 500 ns. The switches can be 
wired together in an arbitrary topology. It is the responsibility of the host communi- 
cation software to construct routes that are valid for the physical interconnection of 
the network. If a packet attempts to exit a switch on an invalid or unconnected port, 
it is discarded. When all the routing bytes are used up, the packet should have 
arrived at an NIC. The first byte of the message has a bit to indicate that it is not a 
routing byte, and the remaining bits indicate the packet type. All higher-level packet 
formatting and transactions are realized by the NIC and the host; the interconnec- 
tion network only moves the bits. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Parallel computer networks present a rich and diverse design space that brings 
together several levels of design. The physical link-level issues represent some of the 
most interesting electrical engineering aspects of computer design. In a constant 
effort to keep pace with the increasing rate of processors, link rates are ever improv- 
ing. Currently, we are seeing multigigabit rates on copper pairs, and parallel fiber 
technologies offer the possibility of multigigabyte rates per link in the near future. 
One of the major issues at these rates is dealing with errors. If bit error rates of the 
physical medium are in the order of 10-!9 per bit and data is being transmitted at a 
rate of 10” bytes per second, then an error is likely to occur on a link roughly every 
10 minutes. With thousands of links in the machine, errors occur every second. 
These must be detected and corrected rapidly. 

The switch-to-switch layer of design also offers a rich set of trade-offs, including 
how aspects of the problem are pushed down into the physical layer and how they 
are pushed up into the packet layer. For example, flow control can be built into the 
exchange of digital symbols across a link, or it can be addressed at the next layer in 
terms of packets that cross the link or even one layer higher, in terms of messages 
sent from end to end. There is a huge space of alternatives for the design of the 
switch itself, and these are again driven by engineering constraints from below and 
design requirements from above. 

Even the basic topology, switching strategy, and routing algorithm reflect a com- 
promise of engineering requirements and design requirements from below and 
above. We have seen, for example, how a basic question like the degree of the switch 
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10.3 


10.4 


10.5 


10.6 


10.7 


depends heavily on the cost model associated with the target technology and the 
characteristics of the communication pattern in the target workload. Finally, as with 
many other aspects of architecture, there is significant room for debate as to how 
much of the higher-level semantics of the node-to-node communication abstraction 
should be embedded in the hardware design of the network itself. The entire area of 
network design for parallel computers is bound to be exciting for many years to 
come. In particular, there is a strong flow of ideas and technology between parallel 
computer networks and advancing, scalable networks for local area and system area 
communication. 


EXERCISES 


Consider a packet format with 10 bytes of routing and control information and 6 
bytes of CRC and other trailer information. The payload contains a 64-byte cache 
block, along with 8 bytes of command and address information. If the raw link 
bandwidth is 500 MB/s, what is the effective data bandwidth on cache block trans- 
fers using this format? How would this change with 32-byte cache blocks? 128-byte 
blocks? 4-KB page transfers? 


Suppose the links are 1 byte wide and operating at 300 MHz in a network where the 
average routing distance between nodes is log, P for P nodes. Compare the 
unloaded latency for 80-byte packets under store-and-forward and cut-through 
routing, assuming 4 cycles of delay per hop to make the routing decision and P 
ranging from 16 to 1,024 nodes. 


Perform the comparison in Exercise 10.2 for 32-KB transfers fragmented into 1-KB 
packets. 


Find an optimal fragmentation strategy for an 8-KB message, as is common for page- 
sized transfers under the following assumptions. There is a fixed overhead of o cycles 
per fragment, there is a store-and-forward delay through the source and the destina- 
tion NI, packets cut through the network with a routing delay of R cycles, and the 
limiting data transfer rate is b bytes per cycle. 


Suppose an n X n matrix of double-precision numbers is laid out over P nodes by 
rows. In order to compute on the columns you desire to transpose it to have a col- 
umn layout. How much data will cross the bisection during this operation? 


Consider a 2D torus direct network of N nodes with a link bandwidth of b bytes per 
second. Calculate the bisection bandwidth and the average routing distance. Com- 
pare the estimate of aggregate communication bandwidth using Equation 10.6 with 
the estimate based on bisection. In addition, suppose that every node communi- 
cates only with nodes 2 hops away. Then what bandwidth is available? What if each 
node communicates only with nodes in its row? 


Show how an N-node torus is embedded in an N-node hypercube such that neigh- 
bors in the torus (i.e., nodes of distance one) are neighbors in the hypercube. [Hint: 
observe what happens when the addresses are ordered in a graycode sequence.] 
Generalize this embedding for higher-dimensional meshes. 
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10.8 Perform the analysis of Equation 10.6 for a hypercube network. In the last step, treat 
the row as being defined by the graycode mapping of the grid into the hypercube. 


10.9 Calculate the average distance for a linear array of N nodes (assume N is even) and 
for a 2D mesh and 2D torus of N nodes. 


10.10 A more accurate estimate of the communication time can be obtained by determin- 
ing the average number of channels traversed per packet, hay, for the workload of 
interest and the particular network topology. The effective aggregate bandwidth is 
at most 


Id, 
ave 

Suppose the orchestration of a program treats the processors as a Jp x \/p logical 
mesh where each node communicates n bytes of data with its eight neighbors in the 
four directions and on the diagonal. Give an estimate of the communication time 


on a grid and a hypercube. 


10.11 Show how an N-node tree can be embedded in an N-node hypercube by stretching 
one of the tree edges across two hypercube edges. 


10.12 Use a spreadsheet to construct a comparison of Figure 10.12 with a design point of 
10 cycle routing delays and 16-bit-wide links. Extend this comparision for 1,024- 
byte messages. What conclusions can you draw? 


10.13 Verify that the minimum latency is achieved under equal pin scaling in Figure 
10.14 when the routing delay is equal to the channel time. 


10.14 Derive a formula for dimension that achieves the minimum latency under equal 
bisection scaling based on Equation 10.7. 


10.15 Under the equal bisection scaling rule, how wide are the links of a 2D mesh with 1 
million nodes? 


10.16 Compare the behavior under load of 2D and 3D cubes of roughly equal size, as in 
Figure 10.17, for equal pin and equal bisection scaling. 


10.17 Specify the Boolean logic used to compute the routing function in the switch with 
Ax, Ay routing on a 2D mesh. 


10.18 If Ax, Ay routing is used, what effect does decrementing the count in the header 
have on the CRC in the trailer? How can this issue be addressed in the switch 
design? 

10.19 Specify the Boolean logic used to compute the routing function in the switch 
dimension order routing on a hypercube. 

10.20 Prove that the e-cube routing in a hypercube is deadlock-free. 

10.21 Construct the table-based equivalent of Ax, Ay routing in a 2D mesh. 

10.22 Show that permitting the pair of turns not allowed in Figure 10.24 leaves complex 
cycles. [Hint: they look like a figure eight.] 

10.23 Show that with two virtual channels, arbitrary routing in a bidirectional network 
can be made deadlock-free. 
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10.24 Pick any flow control scheme in the chapter and compute the fraction of bandwidth 
used by flow control symbols. ; 

10.25 Revise latency estimates of Figure 10.14 for stacked dimension switches. 

10.26 Table 10.1 provides the topologies and an estimate of the basic communication per- 
formance characteristics for several important designs. For each, calculate the 
network latency for 40-byte and 160-byte messages on 16- and 1,024-node configu- 
rations. What fraction of this is routing delay and what fraction is occupancy? 


Latency Tolerance 


In Chapter 1, we saw that while the speed of microprocessors increases by more 

) than a factor of ten per decade, the access time of commodity memories (DRAMs) is 
only halved. Thus, the latency of memory access in terms of processor clock cycles 
grows by more than a factor of five in ten years! Multiprocessors greatly exacerbate 
the problem. In bus-based systems, latency is increased by snooping. In distributed- 
memory systems, the latency of the network, network interface, and endpoint pro- 
cessing is added to that of accessing the local memory on the node. Caches help 
reduce the frequency of high-latency accesses, but they are not a panacea: they do 
not reduce inherent communication, and programs have significant miss rates from 
other sources as well. Latency usually grows with the size of the machine since more 
nodes implies more communication relative to computation, more hops in the net- 
work for general communication, and likely more contention. 

The goal of the protocols developed in the previous chapters has been to reduce 
the frequency of long-latency events and the bandwidth demands imposed on the 
communication media while providing a convenient programming model. The goal 
of the underlying hardware design has been to reduce the latency of data access while 
maintaining high, scalable bandwidth. Usually, we can improve bandwidth by throw- 
ing hardware at the problem (for example, using wider links or richer topologies), 
but latency is a more fundamental limitation. 


So far, we have seen three ways to reduce the effective latency of data access in a 
multiprocessor system—the first two the responsibility of the system and the third 
the responsibility of the application. 


1. Reduce the access time to each level of the extended memory hierarchy. This 
requires careful attention to detail in making each step in the access path effi- 
cient. The processor-to-cache interface can be made very tight. The cache 
controller needs to act quickly on a miss to reduce the penalty in going to the 
next level. The network interface can be closely coupled with the node and 
designed to format, deliver, and handle network transactions quickly. The 
network itself can be designed to reduce routing delays, transfer time, and 
congestion delays. With careful design, we can try not to exceed the inherent 
latency of the technology too much. Nonetheless, the costs add up, and data 
access takes time. 
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2. Structure the system to reduce the frequency of high-latency accesses. This is the 
basic job of automatic replication, such as in caches that take advantage of 
spatial and temporal locality in the program access pattern to keep the most 
important data close to the processor that accesses it. We can make replica- 
tion more effective by tailoring the machine structure; for example, by provid- 
ing a substantial amount of storage in each node. 


3. Structure the application to reduce the frequency of high-latency accesses. This 
involves decomposing and assigning computation to processors to reduce 
inherent communication and structuring access patterns to increase spatial 
and temporal locality. 


In addition to data access and communication, there are other potentially high- 
latency events, such as synchronization, for which similar efforts can be made. 
These system and application efforts to reduce latency help greatly, but often they do 
not suffice. This chapter discusses another approach to dealing with the latency that 
remains. This approach is to tolerate the remaining latency; that is, hide the latency 
from the processor's critical path by overlapping it with computation or other high- 
latency events. The processor is allowed to perform other useful work or even data 
access and communication while the high-latency event is in progress. The key to 
latency tolerance is in fact parallelism since the overlapped activities must be inde- 
pendent of one another. The basic idea is very simple, and we use it all the time in 
our daily lives. If you are waiting for one thing (e.g., a load of clothes to finish in the 
washing machine), you do something else (e.g., run an errand) while you wait. 

Latency tolerance cuts across all of the issues discussed in the book and has 
implications for hardware as well as software, so it serves a useful role in “putting it 
all together.” As we shall see, the success of latency tolerance techniques depends on 
both the characteristics of the application as well as on the efficiency of the mecha- 
nisms provided by the machine. 

Latency tolerance is familiar to us from multiprogramming in uniprocessors. On 
a disk access, which is a truly long-latency event, the processor does not stall wait- 
ing for the access to complete. Rather, the operating system blocks the process that 
made the disk access and switches in another one, typically from another applica- 
tion, thus overlapping the latency of the access with useful work. The blocked pro- 
cess is resumed later, hopefully after the disk access completes. This is latency 
tolerance: although the disk access itself does not complete any more quickly, the 
underlying resource (e.g., the processor) is not stalled and accomplishes other use- 
ful work in the meantime. Switching from one process to another via the operating 
system takes many instructions, but the latency of disk access is high enough that 
this is worthwhile. In this multiprogramming example, we do not succeed in reduc- 
ing the execution time of any one process—in fact, we might increase it—but we 
improve the system's throughput and utilization. More overall work gets done and 
more processes complete per unit time. 

The latency tolerance in this chapter is different from the preceding example in 
two important ways. First, we focus primarily on trying to overlap the latency with 
work from the same application; that is, our goal is to use latency tolerance to 
reduce the execution time of a given application. Second, we are trying to tolerate 
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the latencies of the memory and communication systems, not disks. These latencies 
are much smaller, and the events that cause them are usually not visible to the oper- 
ating system. Thus, the time-consuming switching of applications or processes via 
the operating system is not a viable solution. 

Before we go further, it may be useful to define a few terms that will be used 
throughout the chapter. The latency of a memory access or communication opera- 
tion includes all components of the time that elapses from issue by the processor 
until completion. For communication, this includes the processor overhead, assist 
occupancy, transit delay, bandwidth-related costs, and contention. The latency may 
be for one-way transfer of communication or round-trip transfers, which will usu- 
ally be clear from the context, and it may include the cost of protocol transactions 
like invalidations and acknowledgments in addition to the cost of data transfer. Syn- 
chronization latency is the duration that begins when a processor issues a synchroni- 
zation operation (e.g., lock or barrier) and continues until it gets past that operation; 
this includes accessing the synchronization variable as well as the time spent waiting 
for an event that it depends on to occur. Instruction latency is the duration that 
begins when an instruction is issued and ends when it completes in the processor 
pipeline, assuming no memory, communication, or synchronization latency. Much 
of instruction latency is already hidden from the processor by pipelining, but some 
may remain due to long instructions (e.g., floating-point divides) or bubbles in the 
pipeline. Different techniques are capable of tolerating some subset of these different 
types of latencies. Our primary focus will be on tolerating communication latencies, 
whether for explicit or implicit communication, but some of the techniques dis- 
cussed are applicable to local memory, synchronization, and instruction latencies 
and hence to uniprocessors as well. 

Communication from one node to another that is triggered by a single user oper- 
ation is called a message, regardless of its size. For example, a send in the explicit 
message-passing abstraction constitutes a message, as does each network transaction 
triggered by a cache miss that is not satisfied locally in a shared address space (if the 
miss is satisfied locally, its latency is called local memory latency or simply memory 
latency; if satisfied remotely, it is called communication latency). Finally, an important 
aspect of communication is whether it is initiated by the sender (source) or receiver 
(destination) of the data. Communication is said to be sender initiated if the opera- 
tion that causes the data to be transferred is initiated by the process that has pro- 
duced or currently holds the data without solicitation from the receiver, for 
example,*an unsolicited send operation in message passing. It is said to be receiver 
initiated if the data transfer is caused or solicited by an operation issued by the pro- 
cess that obtains the data, for example, a read miss to nonlocal data in a shared 
address space. Sender- and receiver-initiated communication is discussed in more 
detail later in the context of specific programming models. 

The discussion of latency tolerance in this chapter proceeds as follows. Section 
11.1 examines the problems that result from memory and communication latency 
and introduces four approaches to latency tolerance: block data transfer, precommu- 
nication, proceeding past an outstanding communication event in the same thread, 
and multithreading or finding independent work to overlap in other threads of 
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execution. It also discusses the basic system arid application requirements that apply 
to any latency tolerance technique and the potential benefits and fundamental limi- 
tations of exploiting latency tolerance in real systems. 

The rest of the chapter examines how the four approaches are applied in the two 
major communication abstractions. Section 11.2 discusses how the approaches may 
be used with explicit message passing. The discussion for a shared address space fol- 
lows and is more detailed since latency is likely to be a more significant bottleneck 
when communication is performed through individual loads and stores than through 
flexibly sized transfers. In addition, latency tolerance exposes interesting interactions 
with the architectural support already provided for a shared address space, and many 
of the techniques used in this abstraction are applicable to uniprocessors as well. 
Section 11.3 provides an overview of latency tolerance in a shared address space, and 
each of the next four sections focuses on one of the approaches, describing the imple- 
mentation requirements, the performance benefits, the trade-offs and synergies 
among techniques, and the implications for hardware and software. One of the 
requirements across all the techniques is that caches be nonblocking or lockup-free, 
so Section 11.8 discusses techniques for implementing lockup-free caches. 


OVERVIEW OF LATENCY TOLERANCE 


To begin our discussion of tolerating communication latency, let us look at a very 
simple producer-consumer example that will be used throughout the chapter. 

A process P, computes and writes n elements of an array A, and another process 
Pz reads them. Each process performs some unrelated computation during the loop 
in which it writes or reads the data in A, and A is allocated in the local memory of 
the processor on which P, runs. With no latency tolerance, the process generating 
the communication would simply perform it a word at a time—explicitly or 
implicitly as per the communication abstraction—and would wait until each word- 
length message completes before doing anything else. This will be referred to as the 
baseline communication structure. Figure 11.1(a) shows how the computation might 
look with explicit message passing, and Figure 11.1(b) shows how it might look 
with implicit, read-write communication in a shared address space. In the former, it 
is typically the send operation issued by process P, that generates the actual com- 
munication of the data whereas in the latter it is typically the read of A{i] by Pz. 
We assume that the read stalls the processor until it completes and that a synchro- 
nous send is used (as was described in Section 2.3.6). The resulting timelines for the 
processes that initiate the communication are shown in Figure 11.2. A process 
spends most of its time stalled waiting for communication. 


1. The examples are in fact not exactly symmetric in their baseline communication structure since in the 
message-passing version the communication of data happens after each array entry is produced whereas 
in the shared address space version it happens after the entire array has been produced. However, imple- 
menting the fine-grained synchronization necessary‘for the exactly analogous shared address space ver- 
sion would require synchronization for each array entry, and the communication needed for this 


synchronization would complicate the discussion. The asymmetry does not affect the discussion of 
latency tolerance. 
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Pa Pg Pa Pg 
for i¢0 to n-1 do for i¢0 to n-1 do 
compute A[i]; — compute A[i]; 


write A[i]; write A[i]; 


Oe compute £(C[i]); 


compute £(C[i]); end for 
/*unrelated*/ for i¢1 to n-1 do flag ¢ 1; while flag = 0{}; 
end for receive (myA[i]); for i¢1 to n-1 do 


use myA[i]; 


compute g(B[i]); rae cep 
/*unrelated*/ compute g(B[i]); 
end for end for 
(a) Message passing (b) Shared address space 


FIGURE 11.1 Pseudocode for the example computation. Pseudocode is shown for explicit mes- 
sage passing (a) and for implicit read-write communication in a shared address space (b), with no la- 
tency hiding in either case. The boxes highlight the operations that generate the data transfer. 


Time in processor's critical path 


Process P, in message passing: 


Iteration / +1 Iteration / + 2 


Iteration / 
G Ge 


Round-trip communication time 
(send + ack) 


Process Pg in shared address space: 


Iteration / +2 


Iteration / Iteration / + 1 


Round-trip communication time 
(read request + reply) 


FIGURE 11.2 Timelines for the processes that initiate communication, with no latency hid- 
ing. The black segments of the timeline are local processing time (which in fact includes the time spent 
stalled to access local data), and the white segments are time spent stalled on communication. C3, Cp, ©, 
are the durations to compute an array entry A[i] and to perform the unrelated computation: 


£(B[i]) and g(C[i]), respectively. 
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Pipeline stages 


FIGURE 11.3 The network viewed as a pipeline for a communication sent from one proces- 
sor to another. The stages of the pipeline include the network interfaces (NI) and the hops between 
successive switches (Sw) on the route between the two processors (P). 


11.1.1 Latency Tolerance and the Communication Pipeline 


RIN 


Approaches to latency tolerance are best understood by looking at how the resources 
in the machine are utilized. From the viewpoint of a processor, the communication 
architecture from one node to another can be viewed as a pipeline. The stages of the 
pipeline clearly include the network interfaces at the source and destination, as well 
as the network links and switches along the way (see Figure 11.3). There may also 
be stages in the communication assist, the local memory/cache system, and even the 
main processor, depending on how the architecture manages communication. It is 
important to recall that the endpoint overhead of instructions incurred on the pro- 
cessor (not necessarily memory accesses) itself cannot be hidden from the processor, 
though all the other components potentially can. Systems with high endpoint over- 
head per message therefore have a difficult time tolerating latency. Unless otherwise 
mentioned, this overview ignores the processor overhead; we assume that most of 
the endpoint processing of messages is performed on the communication assist and 
focus on assist occupancy at the endpoints since this has a chance of being hidden 
too. We also assume that this message initiation and reception cost is incurred as a 
fixed cost once per message (i.e., it is not proportional to message size). 

Not tolerating latency leads to poor utilization of the pipeline and other re- 
sources. Figure 11.4 shows the utilization problem for the baseline communication 
structure described earlier: either the processor or the communication architecture 
is busy at a given time, and, if the latter, then only one stage of the communication is 
busy at a time.” The goal in latency tolerance is to overlap the use of these resources 
as much as possible. From a processor's perspective, there are three major types of 
overlap that can be exploited. The first is within the communication pipeline between 
two nodes, which allows us to transmit multiple words at a time through the net- 
work resources, just like instruction pipelining overlaps the use of different resourc- 
es in the processor (instruction fetch unit, register files, execute unit, etc.). These 
words may be from the same message, if messages are larger than a single word; or 


x 


2. For simplicity, we ignore the fact that the width of the network link is often less than a word, so even a 
single word may occupy multiple stages of the network part of the pipeline. 
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Time in processor’s critical path 


Process P, in message passing: 


Iteration / Iteration / + 2 


FIGURE 11.4 Timelines for the message-passing and shared address space programs with no 
latency hiding. Time for a process is divided into that spent on the processor (P) (including the local mem- 
ory system), on the communication assist (CA), and in the network (N). The numbers under the network 
category indicate different hops or links in the network on the path of the message. The endpoint over- 
head o in the message-passing case is shown to be larger than in the shared address space, which we 
assume to be hardware supported. | is the network latency, which is the time spent that does not involve 
the processing node itself. 


from different messages. The second exploits the overlap across different point-to- 
point communication pipelines, in different portions of the network, by having 
communication outstanding with different nodes at once. In both cases, from a pro- 
cessor’s perspective the communication of one word is overlapped with that of other 
words, so we call this overlapping communication with communication. The third type 
of overlap is that of computation with communication, that is, a processor continues to 
do useful local work while a communication operation it has initiated is in progress. 


11.1.2. Approaches 


There are four key approaches to exploiting this overlap of hardware resources and 
thus tolerating latency. The first, which is called block data transfer, is to make indi- 
vidual messages larger so they communicate more than a word and can be pipelined 
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through the network. The other three overlap a message with computation or with 
other messages and are thus complementary to block data transfer. They are precom- 
munication, proceeding past communication in the same thread, and multithreading. 
Each approach can be used in both the shared address space and message-passing 
abstractions, although the specific techniques and the support required are different 
in the two cases. A brief introduction to each of the approaches follows. 


Block Data Transfer 


Making messages larger has several advantages. First, it exploits the communication 
pipeline between the two nodes to overlap communication with communication. 
The processor sees the latency of the first word in the message, but subsequent 
words arrive every network cycle or so, limited only by the rate or bandwidth of the 
pipeline. Second, it amortizes the per-message endpoint overhead over the large 
amount of data being sent. Third, depending on how packets are structured, it may 
also amortize the per-packet routing and header information. Finally, a large mes- 
sage may require only a single acknowledgment rather than one per word, which 
can reduce latency as well as traffic and contention. These advantages are similar but 
on a different scale to those obtained by using long cache blocks to transfer data 
from memory to cache in a uniprocessor. Figure 11.5 shows the effect of employing 
a single large message in the explicit message-passing case while still using synchro- 
nous messages and without overlapping computation. For simplicity of illustration, 
the network stages have been collapsed into one (pipelined) stage. 

Although making messages larger helps keep the pipeline between two nodes 
busy, it does not in itself keep the processor or communication assist busy while a 
message is in progress or keep other paths through the network busy. The other 
approaches address these opportunities as well. They are complementary to block 
data transfer in that they are applicable whether messages are large or small. Let us 
examine them one by one. 


Precommunication 


Generating the communication before the point where the operation naturally 
appears in the program so that it is partially or entirely completed before data is 
actually needed can be done either in software, by inserting a precommunication 
operation earlier in the code, or in hardware, by detecting the opportunity and issu- 
ing the communication operation early.* The operations that actually use the data 
typically remain where they are in the program. Of course, the precommunication 
transaction itself should not stall the processor until it completes, or overlap will not 


3. Recall that several of the techniques, including this one, are applicable to hiding local memory access 
latency as well, even though we are speaking in terms of communication since we can think of local 
access as communication with the local memory system. 
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FIGURE 11.5 Effect of making messages larger on the timeline for the example message- 
passing program. The figure assumes that three iterations of the loop are executed. The sender pro- 
cess (P,) first computes the three values A[0..2] to be sent (the computation c,), then sends them in 
one message, and then performs all three pieces of unrelated computation f (C[0..2]), that is, the 
computation c,. The overhead of the data communication is amortized, and only a single acknowledg- 
ment is needed. A bandwidth-related cost is added to the data communication for the time taken to 
get the remaining words into the destination node after the first word arrives, but this is tiny compared 
to the savings in latency and overhead. This. additional bandwidth cost is not required for the acknowl- 
edgment, which is also small. 


be achieved. Many forms of precommunication require that long-latency events be 
predictable so that hardware or software can anticipate them and issue them early. 

Sender-initiated communication is naturally initiated soon after the sender pro- 
duces the data, so the data may reach the receiver before it is actually needed, result- 
ing in a form of precommunication for free for the receiver. On the other hand, it 
may be difficult for the sender to move the communication any earlier to hide the 
latency that the sender sees. Actual precommunication, by generating the communi- 
cation operation early, is therefore more common in receiver-initiated communica- 
tion where communication is naturally initiated when the data is needed, which 
may be long after it has been produced. 


Proceeding Past Communication in the Same Thread 


The communication operation may be generated where it naturally occurs in the 
program, but the processor is allowed to proceed past it and find other independent 
computation or communication that would come later in the same process or thread 
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of execution. Thus, while precommunication causes the communication to be over- 
lapped with other instructions from that thread that are before the point where the 
communication-generating operation appears in the original program, this tech- 
nique causes communication to be overlapped with instructions from later in the 
thread. These instructions may themselves cause communication or memory 
accesses, or there may be overlap with those activities as well. As we might imagine, 
this latency tolerance method is generally easier to use effectively with sender- 
initiated communication since the instructions that immediately follow the commu- 
nication operation on the sender do not depend on that communication operation 
and can therefore be easily overlapped. In receiver-initiated communication, a 
receiver naturally tries to access data only just before it is actually needed, so there is 
not much independent work to be found in between the communication and the 
use. It is, of course, possible to delay the actual use of the data by trying to push it 
further down in the instruction stream, or equivalently to find independent work 
even beyond the use, and compilers and processor hardware can exploit some over- 
lap in this way. In either case, either hardware or software must check that the data 
transfer has completed before executing an instruction that depends on it. 


Multithreading 


This approach is similar to the previous case, except that the independent work is 
found by switching to another thread that has been mapped to run on the same pro- 
cessor. This makes the latency of receiver-initiated communication easier to hide 
than the previous case, and so this method lends itself easily to hiding latency from 
either a sender or a receiver. In fact, since the overlap here is with other threads, 
multithreading is the approach that is least concerned with the type and structure of 
the latency to be tolerated and is in this sense the most general technique. However, 
multithreading implies that a given processor must have multiple threads that are 
concurrently executable so that it can switch from one thread to another when a 
long-latency event is encountered. The multiple threads may be from the same par- 
allel program or from completely different programs, as in our earlier multiprogram- 
ming example. A multithreaded program is usually no different from an ordinary 
parallel program; it is simply decomposed and assigned among P processes, where P 
is larger than the actual number of physical processors p, and P/p threads are 
mapped to the same physical processor. Thus, multithreading requires that the addi- 


tional parallelism needed for latency tolerance be explicit in the form of additional 
threads. 


Fundamental Requirements, Benefits, and Limitations 


Before we apply these approaches to specific programming models and systems, it is 
useful to understand the fundamental requirements, benefits, and limitations of 
latency tolerance, regardless of the technique used. This basic analysis bounds the 
extent of the performance improvement we can expect. It is based solely on overlap 
in the use of resources and on the occupancies of these resources. 
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Requirements 


Tolerating latency requires extra parallelism, increased bandwidth, and, in many 
cases, more sophisticated hardware and protocols. 


m Extra parallelism, or slackness. Since the overlapped activities (computation or 
communication) must be independent of one another, the parallelism in the 
application must be greater than the number of processors used. The addi- 
tional parallelism may be explicit in the form of additional threads, as in mul- 
tithreading, or it may exist within a thread. Even communicating two words 
from the same process in parallel implies a lack of total serialization between 
them and hence extra parallelism. 

m Increased bandwidth. Whereas tolerating latency may reduce the execution 
time, it does not reduce the amount of communication performed. The same 
communication performed in less time means a higher rate of communication 
per unit time and hence a larger bandwidth requirement imposed on the com- 
munication architecture. In fact, if the bandwidth requirements increase much 
beyond the bandwidth afforded by the machine, the resulting resource conten- 
tion may slow down other unrelated transactions, and latency tolerance may 
hurt performance rather than help it. 

m More sophisticated hardware and protocols. Except for the case of making mes- 
sages larger, the processor must be allowed to proceed past a long-latency 
operation before the operation completes, and it must be allowed to have mul- 
tiple outstanding long-latency operations if they are to be overlapped with one 
another and not just with computation. 


These requirements imply that all latency tolerance techniques have significant 
costs. We should therefore try to use algorithmic techniques to reduce the frequency 
of high-latency events before relying on techniques to tolerate latency. The fewer the 
long-latency events, the less aggressively we need to hide latency. 


Potential Benefits 


A simple analysis can give us bounds on the performance benefits we might expect 
from latency tolerance, thus establishing realistic expectations. Let us focus on toler- 
ating the latency of communication and assume that the latency of local memory 
references is not hidden. Suppose the execution time as seen by a processor has the 
following profile when no latency tolerance is used: T, cycles are spent computing 
locally, T,y cycles processing message overhead on the processor, T,,, (occupancy) 
cycles on the communication assist, and T; cycles waiting for message transmission 
in the network. If we can assume that other resources can be perfectly overlapped 
with the activity on the main processor, then the potential speedup can be deter- 
mined by a simple application of Amdahl’s Law. The processor must be occupied for 
T, + Toy cycles; the maximum latency that we can hide from the processor is T) + To¢¢, 
so the maximum speedup due to latency hiding is 
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This limit is an upper bound since it assumes perfect overlap of resources and no 
extra cost imposed by latency tolerance. However, it gives us a useful perspective. 
For example, if the process originally spends at least as much time computing 
locally or in processor overhead as stalled on the communication system, then the 
maximum speedup that can be obtained from tolerating communication latency is a 
factor of two. If the original communication stall time is overlapped only with pro- 
cessor activity, not with other communication, then the maximum speedup is a fac- 
tor of two, regardless of how much communication latency there is to hide. This is 
illustrated in Figure 11.6. 

How much latency can actually be hidden depends on many factors involving the 
application and the architecture. Relevant application characteristics include the 
structure of the communication and how much other work can be overlapped with 
it. Architectural issues are: how much of the endpoint processing is performed on 
the main processor versus on the assist; can communication be overlapped with 
computation, other communication, or both; how many messages involving a given 
processor may be outstanding at a time; to what extent can endpoint overhead pro- 
cessing be overlapped with data transmission in the network for the same message; 
and what are the occupancies of the assist and the stages of the network pipeline. 

Figure 11.7 illustrates the effects on the timeline for a few different kinds of mes- 
sage structuring and overlap. The figure is merely illustrative. For example, it 
assumes that overhead per message is quite high relative to transit latency and does 
not consider contention anywhere. Under these assumptions, larger messages are 
often more attractive than many small overlapped messages because they amortize 
overhead. Further, with small messages the pipeline rate might be limited by the 
endpoint processing of each message (which determines the gap between messages) 
rather than by the network link speed. Other assumptions may lead to different 
results. Exercise 11.2 looks more quantitatively at an example of communication 
that only overlaps with other communication. 

Clearly, some components of communication latency are easier to hide than oth- 
ers. For example, instruction overhead incurred on the processor cannot be hidden 
from that processor, and latency incurred off node—either in the network or in the 
other node being communicated with—is generally easier to hide by overlapping 
with other messages than occupancy incurred on the assist or elsewhere within the 
node. Let us examine some of the key limitations that may prevent us from achiev- 
ing the upper bounds on latency tolerance. 
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FIGURE 11.6 Bounds on the benefits from latency tolerance. Each figure shows a different 
scenario. Gray identifies computation time, and white identifies communication time in each case. The 
bar on the left shows the time breakdown without latency hiding, normalized to 1.0 units, whereas the 
bars on the right show the situation with latency hiding. When computation time (Comp) equals com- 
munication time (Comm), shown in (a), the upper bound on speedup is 2. When computation exceeds 
communication, the upper bound is léss than 2 since we are limited by computation time (b). The same 
is true of the case in which communication exceeds computation but can be overlapped only with com- 
putation (c). The way to obtain a better speedup than a factor of two is to have communication time 
originally exceed computation time but to let communication be overlapped with communication as 
well (d). 


Limitations 


The major limitations can be divided into three classes: application limitations, limi- 
tations of the communication architecture, and processor limitations. 


Application Limitations The amount of independent computation time that is avail- 
able to overlap with the latency may be limited, so all the latency may not be hidden 
and the processor will have to stall for some of the time. Even if the program has 
enough work and extra parallelism, the structure of the program may make it dif- 
ficult for the system or programmer to identify the concurrent operations and 
orchestrate the overlap, as we shall see when we discuss specific latency tolerance 
mechanisms. 


Communication Architecture Limitations The communication architecture may 
restrict the number of messages or the number of words that can be outstanding 
from a node at a time, and the performance parameters of the communication archi- 
tecture may limit the latency that can be hidden (Culler 1994). 

With only one message outstanding, independent computation can be overlapped 
with both assist processing and network transmission. However, assist processing 
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FIGURE 11.7 Timelines for different forms of latency tolerance. P indicates time spent on the 
main processor, CA on the local communication assist, and N nonlocal (in the network or on other 
nodes). The timelines are shown from the perspective of process P, in the message-passing example in 
Figure 11.1. : 
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may or may not be overlapped with network transmission for that message, and the 
network pipeline itself can be kept busy only if the message is large. With multiple 
messages outstanding, processor time, assist occupancy, and network transmission 
can all be overlapped. The network pipeline itself can be kept well utilized even 
when messages are very small since several may be in progress simultaneously. Thus, 
for messages of a given size, more latency can be tolerated if each node allows multi- 
ple messages to be outstanding at a time. If L is the latency per message we can pos- 
sibly hide, and r cycles of independent computation are available to be overlapped 
with each message, we need | L’ | messages to be outstanding for maximal latency 
hiding. More outstanding messages do not help since whatever latency could be hid- 
den already has been. Similarly, the number of words outstanding is important. Ifk 
words can be outstanding from a processor at a time, from one or multiple messages, 
then in the best case the network delay as seen by the processor can be reduced by 
almost a factor of k. More precisely, for one-way messages to the same destination, it 
is reduced from k*l cycles to 1 + k/B, where | is the network transit time for a bit and 
B is the bandwidth or rate of the communication pipeline (network and perhaps 
assist) in words per cycle. 

Assuming that enough messages and words are allowed to be outstanding, the 
performance parameters of the communication architecture can become limitations 
as well. Let us examine some of these parameters, assuming that the message sizes 
are predetermined and the per-message latency of communication we want to hide is 
L cycles. For simplicity, we shall consider one-way data messages without acknowl- 
edgments. 


m Overhead. The message-processing overhead incurred on the processor cannot 
be hidden. 

m Assist occupancy. The occupancy of the assist can be hidden by overlapping 
with computation. Whether it can be overlapped with other communication 
(in the same message or in different messages) depends on whether the assist 
is internally pipelined and whether assist processing for a message can be 
overlapped with transmission of the message data through the network. 

An endpoint message processing time (overhead or occupancy) of o cycles 
per message establishes an upper bound on the frequency with which we can 
issue messages to the network (at best, every o cycles). If we assume that on 
average a processor receives as many messages as it sends and that the over- 
head of sending and receiving is the same, then the time spent in endpoint 
processing per message sent is 20; so the largest number of messages that we 
can have outstanding from a processor in a period of L cycles is L/2o. If 20 is 
greater than the r cycles of computation we can overlap with each message, 
then we cannot have the L/r messages outstanding that we would need to hide 
all the latency. The impact of per-message overhead and occupancy limitations 
is especially severe when messages are small. 

m Point-to-point bandwidth. Even if overhead is not an issue, for example, if mes- 
sages are large, the rate of injecting words into the network may be limited by 
the slowest link in the entire network pipeline from source to destination; that 
is, the stages of the network itself, the node-to-network interface, or even any 
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assist occupancy or processor overhead incurred per word. Just as an endpoint 
overhead of o cycles between messages limits the number of outstanding mes- 
sages in an L cycle period to L/o (ignoring incoming messages), a pipeline 
stage time of s cycles per word in the network limits the number of outstand- 
ing words to L/s. 

@ Network capacity. The number of messages a processor can have outstanding is 
also limited by the total bandwidth or data carrying capacity of the network 
since different processors compete for this finite capacity. If each link is one 
word wide, a message of M words traveling h hops in the network may require 
the equivalent of up to M*h links in the network at a given time. If each pro- 
cessor has k such messages outstanding, then each processor may require up 
to M*h*k links at a given time. However, if there are D links in the network in 
all, and all processors are transmitting in this way, then each processor on 
average can only occupy D/p links at a given time. Thus, the number of out- 
standing messages per processor k is limited by the relation 


Mxhxk<D/, or k<XMxh 


Processor Limitations In a cache-coherent shared address space, spatial locality 
through long cache blocks already allows more than one word of communication to 
be outstanding at a time. To hide latency beyond this, a processor and its cache sub- 
system must allow multiple cache misses to be outstanding simultaneously. This is 
costly, as we shall see, so processor-cache systems have relatively small limits on 
this number of outstanding misses (and these include local misses that don’t cause 
communication). Explicit communication requires less hardware tracking and has 
more flexibility in this regard, though the system may limit the number of messages 
that can be outstanding at a time. 

It is clear from the preceding discussion that making the communication archi- 
tecture efficient (high bandwidth, low endpoint overhead or occupancy) is very 
important for tolerating latency effectively. We have seen the properties of some real 
machines in terms of network bandwidth, node-to-network bandwidth, and end- 
point overhead, as well as where the endpoint overhead is incurred, in the last few 
chapters. From the data for overhead, communication latency, and gap between 
messages, we can compute two useful numbers in understanding the potential for 
latency hiding. The first is the ratio L/o for the limit imposed by communication 
performance on the number of messages that can be outstanding at a time in a 
period of L cycles, assuming that other processors are not sending messages to this 
one at the same time. The second is the inverse of the gap, which is the rate at which 
messages can be pipelined into the network and is also influenced by o. If there is 
not enough computation to overlap with the latency of L/o overlapped messages, 
then the only way to hide the remaining latency is to make messages larger. The val- 
ues of L/o for remote reads in a shared address space and for explicit message pass- 
ing using message-passing libraries can be computed from Figures 7.31 and 7.32 
and from the microbenchmark data for the Origin2000 in Chapter 8, as shown in 
Table 11.1. 
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Ma | Remote Read 
TMC CM-5 712 250 1.75 161 NOW-Ultra 


1579 * 47D 1997 127 
Intel Paragon 2.72 131 133° CRAY TaD. 1.00 . 345 1.13 2,500 
Meiko CS-2 3.28 74 63.3 SGI Origin 5,000 


L here is the total latency of a message, including overhead. Two types of operations are considered: a 
one-word, round-trip remote read in a shared address space, and a one-way network transaction in- 
cluding both send and receive operations. For a remote read, o is the overhead on the initiating proces- 
sor, which cannot be hidden. For one-way message-passing network transactions, we assume symmetry 
in messages and therefore count 20 to be the sum of the send and receive overhead. For machines with 
full hardware support for a shared address space, the gap and hence rate of message injection is limited 
not by processor overhead but by assist occupancy, which is small. The main limitation in these cases is 
the number of outstanding misses allowed by the processor or assist, but these are ignored in the table. 


For the message-passing systems (CM-5, Paragon, CS-2, NOW-Ultra), it is clear 
that the number of messages that can be outstanding at a time is quite small and that 
hiding latency with small messages is clearly limited by the endpoint processing 
overheads. Making messages larger is therefore likely to be more successful at hiding 
latency than trying to overlap multiple small messages. The hardware-supported 
shared address space machines (T3D and Origin) are limited much less by perfor- 
mance parameters of the communication architecture in their ability to hide the 
latency of small messages. Here, the major limitations tend to be the number of out- 
standing requests supported by the processor or cache system and the fact that a 
given memory operation may generate several protocol transactions (messages), 
which stress assist occupancy. 

With an understanding of the basics, we are now ready to look at individual tech- 
niques in the context of the two major communication abstractions. Since the treat- 
ment of latency tolerance for explicit message-passing communication is simpler, 
the next section discusses all four general techniques in its context. 


LATENCY TOLERANCE IN EXPLICIT MESSAGE PASSING 


To understand which latency tolerance techniques are most effective and how they 
might be employed, it is useful to consider the structure of communication in an 
abstraction; in particular, how sender- and receiver-initiated communication is 
orchestrated and whether messages are of fixed or variable size. 
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Structure of Communication 

\ 
The actual transfer of data in explicit message passing is typically sender initiated; a 
receive operation does not in itself cause data to be communicated across the net- 
work but rather copies data from an incoming buffer into the application address 
space. Receiver-initiated communication is performed by sending a request message 
to the process that is the source of the data, which, in turn, sends the data back.* 
The baseline communication structure in the example in Figure 11.1 uses synchro- 
nous sends and receives, with sender-initiated communication. A synchronous send 
operation has a communication latency equal to the time it takes to communicate all 
the data in the message to the destination, plus the time for receive processing, plus 
the time to return an acknowledgment. The latency of a synchronous receive opera- 
tion is its processing overhead, including copying the data into the application, plus 
the additional wait time if the data has not yet arrived. We would like to hide these 
latencies at both ends. Let us continue to assume that the overhead at each end is 
incurred on a communication assist and not on the main processor, so that it can be 
hidden, and see how the four classes of latency tolerance techniques might be 
applied in classical sender-initiated message passing. 


Block Data Transfer 


Making messages large is important for amortizing overhead and for ensuring that the 
rate of the communication pipeline is not limited by the endpoint overhead of mes- 
sage processing. These benefits can be obtained even with synchronous messages. 
However, if we also want to overlap the communication with computation or with 
other messages, then we must use one or more of the other three approaches to 
latency tolerance. Although they can be used with either small or large (block trans- 
fer) messages and are in this sense complementary to block transfer, we shall illus- 
trate them with the small messages that are in our baseline communication structure. 


Precommunication 


Figure 11.8 shows a precommunicating version of the message-passing program 
introduced in Figure 11.1. The loop on the sender, Py, is split in two. All the sends 
are pulled up before the computations of the function f (B[]), which are postponed 
to a separate loop. The sends are made asynchronous, so the process does not stall 
waiting for them to complete before proceeding. 

Is this a good idea? The advantage is that messages are sent to the receiver as 
early as possible; the disadvantages are that less work is overlapped on the sender 
between messages, and the pressure on the buffers at the receiver is higher since 


In other abstractions built on message-passing machines and discussed in Chapter 7, like remote proce- 
dure call or active messages, the receiver sends a request message, and a handler that processes the 
request at the data source sends the data back without involving the application process there. However, 


we shall focus on classical send/receive message passing, which dominates at the programming model 
layer. 
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Pa Pp 
for i¢0 to n-1 do a_receive (myA[0] from Py); 
compute A[i]; for i¢-0 to n-2 do ; 
write A[il]; a_receive (myA[i+1] from P,); 
a_send (A[i] to proc.P,); while (!recv_probe(myA[i]) {}; 
end for use myA[il]; 
for i¢0 to n-1 do compute g(B[i]); 
compute £(C[i]); end for 


while (!received(myA[n-1]) {}; 
use myA[n-1]; 


compute g(B[n-1]) 


FIGURE 11.8 Hiding latericy through precommunication in the message-passing 
example. In the pséudocode, a_send and a_receive are asynchronous send and re- 
ceive operations, respectively. 


messages may arrive well before they are needed. Whether the net result is beneficial 
depends on the overhead incurred per message, the number of messages that a pro- 
cess is allowed to have outstanding at a time, and how much later the receives-would 
have occurred than the sends anyway. For example, if only one or two messages may 
be outstanding, then we are better off interspersing computation (of £(B[])) 
between asynchronous sends, thus building a software pipeline of communication 
and computation instead of waiting for those two messages to complete before doing 
anything else. The same is true if the overhead incurred on the assist is high so that 
we can keep the processor busy while the assist is incurring this high per-message 
overhead. The ideal case would be to build a balanced software pipeline in which we 
pull sends up but do just the right amount of computation between message sends. 

Now consider the receiver Pg in Figure 11.8. To hide the latency of the receives 
through precommunication, we try to pull them up earlier in the code and we use 
asynchronous receives. The a_receive call simply posts the specification of the 
receive to the message layer and allows the processor to proceed. When the data 
comes in, the assist is notified and it moves the data to the application data struc- 
tures, transparently to the processor. The application must check that the data has 
arrived (using the recv_probe call) before it can use the data reliably. If the data 
has already arrived when the a_receive is posted (preissued), then what we can 
hope to hide by preissuing is the cost of the receive processing incurred on the 
assist; otherwise, we might hide both transit time and receive processing. 

Receive overhead is usually larger than send overhead, as discussed in Chapter 7, 
so if many asynchronous receives are to be issued (or preissued), it is usually benefi- 
cial to intersperse computation between them rather than issue them back to back. 
Otherwise, the assist cannot process them as fast as the processor issues them, so the 
processor will stall when the buffer between it and the assist fills. One way to do this 
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is to build a software pipeline of communication and computation, as shown in 
Figure 11.8. Each iteration of the loop issues an a_receive for the data needed for 
the next iteration and then does the processing for the current iteration. Hopefully, 
by the time the next iteration is reached, the message for which the a_receive 
was posted in the current iteration will have arrived and will have been processed, 
and the data will be ready to use. If the receive overhead is much higher than the 
computation per iteration, the a_receive can be issued several iterations ahead 
instead of just one iteration ahead. 

The software pipeline has three parts. In addition to the steady-state loop just 
described, some work must be done to start the pipeline and some to wind it down. 
In this example, the prologue must post a receive for the data needed in the first iter- 
ation of the steady-state loop, and the epilogue must process the code for the last 
iteration of the original loop (this is left out of the steady-state loop since we do not 
want to post an asynchronous receive for a nonexistent next iteration). A similar 
software pipeline strategy could be used if communication were truly receiver initi- 
ated, for example, if an a_receive or get operation sent a request to the node 
running P,, and a handler there reacted to the request by supplying the data without 
needing an explicit send operation in the program. The precommunication strategy 
is known as prefetching the data since the receive (or get) truly causes the data to be 
fetched across the network. We see prefetching in more detail in the context of a 
shared address space in Section 11.6 since there the communication is frequently 
truly receiver initiated. 


Proceeding Past Communication in the Same Thread 


Now suppose we do not want to pull communication operations up in the code but 
leave them where they are. One way to hide latency in this case is to simply make 
the communication messages asynchronous and proceed past them to either compu- 
tation or other asynchronous communication messages in the same thread. We can 
continue doing this until we come to a point where we depend on a communication 
message completing or run into a limit on the number of messages we may have out- 
standing at a time. Of course, as with prefetching, the use of asynchronous receives 
means that we must add probes or synchronization to ensure that the data is avail- 
able before we try to use it (and, on the sender side, that the source data has been 
copied or sent out before we reuse the corresponding storage). 


Multithreading 


To exploit multithreading, when a process issues a send or receive operation, it may 
suspend itself and allow another ready-to-run process or thread from the application 
to run. If this thread issues a send or receive, then it too is suspended and another 
thread is switched in. The hope is that by the time we run out of threads and the first 
thread is rescheduled, the communication operation that thread issued will have 
completed. The switching and management of threads can be managed by the 
message-passing library, rather than the application, using calls to the operating sys- 
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tem to change the program counter and perform other protected thread manage- 
ment functions. For example, the implementation of the send primitive might 
automatically cause a thread switch after initiating the send (of course, if there is no 
other ready thread on that processing node, then the same thread will be switched 
back in). Multithreading allows latency tolerance even with a synchronous message- 
passing programming model. This approach was the basis of the Occam language on 
the Transputer. : 

Switching a thread requires that we save the processor state needed to restart it, 
including the processor registers, the program counter, the stack pointer, and vari- 
ous processor status words. The state must be restored when the thread is switched 
back in. Saving and restoring state in software is expensive and can undermine the 
benefits obtained from multithreading. Some message-passing architectures have 
therefore provided hardware support for multithreading, for example, by providing 
multiple sets of registers and program counters in hardware. Note that systems that 
support asynchronous message handlers that are separate from the application pro- 
cess but that run on the main processor, are essentially multithreaded between the 
application process and the handler, even if applications themselves do not use mul- 
tithreading. This form of multithreading has also been supported in hardware by 
some research architectures (e.g., the message-driven processor of the J-machine 
[Dally et al. 1992; Noakes, Wallach, and Dally 1993]). We discuss these hardware 
support issues in more detail in Section 11.7 where we examine multithreading in a 
shared address space. 


LATENCY TOLERANCE IN A SHARED ADDRESS SPACE 


The rest of this chapter focuses on latency tolerance in the context of a hardware- 
supported shared address space. This discussion is more detailed than the message- 
passing discussion for several reasons. First, the existing hardware support for com- 
munication brings the techniques and requirements much closer to the architecture 
and the hardware/software interface. Second, the implicit nature of long-latency 
events (such as communication) makes it more likely that much of the latency toler- 
ance will be addressed by the system rather than by the user program. Third, the 
granularity of communication and efficiency of the underlying communication 
mechanisms require that the latency tolerance techniques be hardware supported to 
be effective. And finally, since much of the latency is that of reads, writes, and per- 
haps instructions—not explicit communication operations like sends and receives— 
most of the techniques are applicable to uniprocessors as well. In fact, since we don’t 
know ahead of time which read and write operations will generate communication, 
latency hiding is treated in much the same way for local accesses as for communi- 
cation in shared address space multiprocessors. The difference is in the magnitude of 
the latencies and, in cache-coherent systems, in the interactions with the cache 
coherence protocol. 

Much of our discussion of latency tolerance in a shared address space applies to 
cache-coherent systems as well as those that do not cache shared data. For the most 
part, we assume that the shared address space (and cache coherence) is supported in 
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hardware and that the default communication and coherence are at the granularity 
of individual words or cache blocks. The experimental results presented in the fol- 
lowing sections are taken from the literature. These results use several of the same 
applications that we have used in previous chapters, but they typically use different 
versions with somewhat different communication-to-computation ratios and other 
behavioral characteristics, and they do not always follow the methodology outlined 
in Chapter 4. The system parameters used also vary across studies, so the results 
cannot be compared across techniques and are presented purely for illustrative pur- 
poses. As with message passing, let us begin by briefly examining the structure of 
communication in this abstraction. 


11.3.1 Structure of Communication 


RHE 


The baseline communication in a shared address space is through reads and writes 
and is called read-write communication for convenience. Receiver-initiated communi- 
cation is typically performed with memory operations that result in data from 
another processor's memory or cache being accessed. It is thus a natural extension of 
data access in the uniprocessor programming model: accessing words of memory 
when you need to use them. 

If there is no caching of shared data, sender-initiated communication may be per- 
formed through writes to data that are allocated in remote memories.” With cache 
coherence, the effect of writes is more complex. Whether writes lead to sender- or 
receiver-initiated communication depends on the cache coherence protocol. For 
example, suppose processor P, writes a word that is allocated in Pp’s memory. In the 
most common case of an invalidation-based cache coherence protocol with write- 
back caches, the write will only generate a read-exclusive or upgrade request and 
perhaps some invalidations, and it may bring data to itself. It will not actually cause 
the newly written data to be transferred to Pg. While requests and invalidations 
involve network transactions too, and it is important to hide their latency, the actual 
communication of the new value from P, to Pg will be generated by the later read or 
write of the data by Pg. In this sense, it is receiver initiated. Alternatively, the data 
transfer may be caused by an asynchronous replacement of the data from P4s cache, 
which will cause it to go back to its home in P's memory. In an update protocol, on 
the other hand, the write itself will communicate the data from Py to Pg if Pg had a 
cached copy. 

Whether receiver initiated or sender initiated, the communication in a hardware- 
supported read-write shared address space is naturally fine grained, which makes 
latency tolerance particularly important. The different approaches to latency toler- 
ance are better suited to different types and magnitudes of latency and have achieved 
different levels of acceptance in commercial products. We examine these approaches 
in some detail in the next sections. 


s 


5. An interesting case is the one in which a processor writes a word that is allocated in a different processor's 
memory and a third processor reads the word. In this case, we have two data communication events to 
transfer data from producer to consumer—one “sender initiated” and one “receiver initiated.” 


11.4.1 
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Pa Pp 

for i¢0 to n-1 do 

Alile...; 
end for 
DUES (A LOPehn=tie to, emp 0. .n—-1)): 
flag « 1; while (!flag) {}; /*spin-wait*/ 
for i¢0 to n-1 do for i¢1 to n-1 do 

compute £(C[i]); use tmp[il]; 
end for compute g(B[i]); 

-end for 


FIGURE 11.9 Using block transfer in a shared address space for the example of 
Figure 11.1. The array A is allocated in processor Py's local memory and the array tmp in 
processor Px’s local memory. 


BLOCK DATA TRANSFER IN A SHARED ADDRESS SPACE 


In a shared address space, coalescing data to make messages larger (called block data 
transfer) and initiating the block transfers can be done either explicitly in the user 
program or transparently by the system. For example, the prevalent use of long 
cache blocks on modern machines is a means of transparent block transfers in 
cache-block-sized messages. Relaxed memory consistency models further allow us 
to buffer words or cache blocks and send them in coalesced messages only at syn- 
chronization points, a fact utilized particularly by software shared address space sys- 
tems, noted in Chapter 9. However, let us focus here on explicit initiation of block 
transfers. 


Techniques and Mechanisms 


Explicit block transfers are initiated by explicitly issuing a put command, similar to 
a send but with both source and destination addresses specified by the sender, in 
the user program, as shown in the simple example in Figure 11.9. The put command 
is interpreted by the communication assist, which transfers the data in a pipelined 
manner from the source node to a destination node. At the destination, the commu- 
nication assist transfers data from the network and into the specified locations. The 
path is shown in Figure 11.10. The major differences with send/receive message 
passing arise from the ability of the sending process to directly specify the program 
data structures (virtual addresses) where the data is to be placed at the destination, 
since these locations are in the shared address space. Receive operations are not 
needed in the programming model since the incoming message specifies where the 
data should be put in the program address space. System buffering or copying is also 
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Source 


Steps 


1 Source processor notifies assist 


2 While memory blocks remain, 
a pipeline is executed: 


2a Source assist reads blocks 

2b Source assist sends blocks 

2c Destination assist stores blocks 

3 Destination processor checks status 


Destination 


FIGURE 11.10 Path of a block transfer from a source node to a destination node in a shared 
address space machine. The transfer is done in terms of cache blocks since that is the granularity of 
communication for which the machine is optimized. 


11.4.2 


not needed in main memory at the destination, if the destination assist is available to 
put the data directly from the network interface into the user data structures in 
memory. However, some form of synchronization (like spinning on a flag or block- 
ing) must be used to determine that the data has arrived before it is used by the des- 
tination process as well as to ensure that the destination region is ready to be 
overwritten before the data arrives. It is also possible to use receiver-initiated block 
transfer, in which case the request to transfer the data is issued by the receiver and 
handled by the source communication assist. 

The communication assist on a node that performs the block transfer could be the 
same one that processes coherence protocol transactions or a separate DMA engine 
dedicated to block transfer. It can be designed with varying degrees of aggressiveness 
in its functionality; for example, it may allow contiguous data transfers only, uniform | 
strides, or more general scatter-gather operations. The block transfer may leverage 
the support provided for efficient transfer of cache blocks, or it may be a completely 
separate mechanism. Since block transfers may need to interact with the coherence 
protocol in a coherent shared address space, we shall assume that the block transfer is 
built on top of pipelined transfers of entire cache blocks; that is, the block transfer 
engine is a part of the source assist that reads cache blocks out of memory and trans- 
fers them into the network in a pipelined manner. Figure 11.10 shows the steps in a 
possible implementation of block transfer in a cache-coherent shared address space. 


Policy Issues and Trade-Offs 


Two policy issues are of particular interest in block transfer: how interactions with 
the underlying shared address space and cache coherence protocol are handled, and 
where the block-transferred data is placed in the destination node. 
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Interactions with the Cache-Coherent Shared Address Space 


The first interesting interaction is with the shared address space itself, regardless of 
whether it includes automatic coherent caching or not. The data that a processor 
“puts” in a block transfer may not be allocated in its local memory but in another 
processing node’s memory or may even be scattered among other node’s memories. 
The options here are to disallow such transfers, have the initiating node retrieve the 
data from the other memories and forward it in a pipelined manner, or have the ini- 
tiating node send messages to the owning nodes’ assists asking them to perform the 
relevant transfers. 

The second interaction is specific to a cache-coherent shared address space since 
now the same data structures may be communicated using two different protocols: 
block transfer and cache coherence. Regardless of which main memory the data is 
allocated in, it may be cached in the sender's cache in dirty state, the receiver’s cache 
in shared state, or another processor's cache (including the receiver's) in dirty state. 
The first two cases create what is called the local coherence problem; that is, ensuring 
that the data sent constitutes the most up-to-date values on the sending node and 
that copies of that data on the receiving node are left in coherent state after the 
transfer. The third case is called the global coherence problem; that is, ensuring that 
the values transferred are the latest values for those addresses anywhere in the sys- 
tem (according to the consistency model) and that the data involved in the transfer 
is left in coherent state in the whole system. Once again, the options are to provide 
no guarantees in any of these three cases, to provide only local but not global coher- 
ence, or to provide full global coherence. Each successive case makes the program- 
mer’s job easier but imposes more requirements on the communication assist. To 
provide coherence, the assist must check the state of every block being transferred, 
retrieve data from the appropriate caches, and invalidate data in the appropriate 
caches. The data being transferred may not be properly aligned with cache blocks, 
which makes interactions with the, block-level coherence protocol even more com- 
plicated, as does the possibility that the directory information for the blocks being 
‘transferred may not be present at the sending node. The explicit message-passing 
programming model is simpler in this regard: it requires local coherence but not glo- 
bal coherence since any data that a process can access—and hence transfer—is allo- 
cated in its private address space and cannot be cached by any other processors. 

For block transfer to maintain even local coherence, the assist has some work to 
do for every cache block and becomes an integral part of the transfer pipeline. It can 
therefore easily become the bottleneck in transfer bandwidth, affecting even those 
blocks for which no interaction with caches is required. Global coherence may 
require the assist to send network transactions around before sending each block, 
reducing bandwidth dramatically. It is therefore important that a block transfer sys- 
tem have a “pay for use” property; that is, providing coherent transfers should not 
significantly hurt the performance of transfers that do not need coherence, particu- 
larly if the latter are a common case. For example, if block transfer is used in the 
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system only to support explicit message-passing programs, and not to accelerate 
coarse-grained communication in an otherwise read-write shared address space pro- 
gram, then it may make sense to provide only Vocal coherence but not global coher- 
ence. However, as shown in Example 11.1, global coherence is essential if we want 
to provide true integration of block transfer with a coherent read-write shared 
address space and not make the programming model restrictive. 


EXAMPLE 11.1 Give a simple example of a situation where global coherence may be 
needed for block transfer in a cache-coherent shared address space. 


Answer Consider false sharing. The data that a processor P; wants to send P2 may be 
allocated in P;’s local memory and produced by P;, but another processor P3 may 
have written other words on those cache blocks more recently. The cache blocks 
will be in invalid state in P,’s cache, and the latest copies must be retrieved from P3 
in order to be sent to P>. False sharing is only an example: it is not difficult to see 
that in a true shared address space program the words that P,; sends to P2 might 
themselves have been written most recently by another processor. 


More details on implementing block transfer in cache-coherent machines can be 
found in the literature (Kubiatowicz and Agarwal 1993; Heinlein et al. 1994; Woo, 
Singh, and Hennessy 1994; Heinlein et al. 1997). 


Where to Place the Transferred Data 


The other interesting policy issue is whether the data that is block transferred should 
be placed in the main memory of the destination, in the cache, or in both. Since the 
destination processor will read the data, having the data come into its cache is useful. 
However, it has some disadvantages as well. First, it requires intervening in the pro- 
cessor cache, which is expensive on modern systems and may prevent the processor 
from accessing the cache at the same time. Second, unless the block-transferred data 
is used soon it may be replaced before it is used, so we should transfer data into main 
memory as well to keep the resulting cache misses local. And third and most danger- 
ous, the transferred data might replace other useful data from the cache, perhaps 
even data that is currently in the processor’s active working set. For these reasons, 
large block transfers into a small first-level cache are not likely to be a good idea, 
whereas transfers into a large or second-level cache may be more useful. 

11.4.3 Performance Benefits 


ERG 


Using large explicit transfers in a shared address space has several advantages com- 
pared to communicating implicitly in cache-block-sized messages. However, some 
of the advantages discussed earlier for message passing are compromised and there 


are disadvantages as well. Let us discuss the trade-offs qualitatively and then look at 
some performance data. 
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Potential Advantages and Disadvantages 


The following are the major performance advantages of using block transfer. (The 
first two items were discussed in the context of message passing, so we only point 
out the differences here.) 


mw Amortized per-message overhead. This advantage may be less important in a 
hardware-supported shared address space since the endpoint overhead for 
cache block communication is already quite small. In fact, explicit, flexibly 
sized transfers tend to have higher endpoint overhead than small, fixed-size 
transfers, since buffering for the latter can easily be done in hardware while the 
former may require software management and copying. As a result, the per- 
communication overhead is likely to be substantially larger for block transfer 
than for read-write communication. Block transfer engines on many systems 
are like DMA devices, operating on physical addresses, so they run in kernel 
mode and require a system call, greatly increasing overhead. This increase turns 
out to be a major stumbling block for several commercial hardware-coherent 
machines, which currently use the facility more for operating system operations 
like page migration than for application activity. However, in less efficient com- 
munication architectures, such as those that use commodity parts, the overhead 
per message can be large even for cache block communication and the amorti- 
zation due to block transfer can be very important. 

a Pipelined transfer of large chunks of data. 

w Less wasted bandwidth. In general, the larger the message, the less the relative 
overhead of headers and routing information compared to the payload (the 
data transferred that is useful to the end application). This advantage may be 
lost when the block transfer is built on top of the existing cache line transfer 
mechanism, in which the header information is sent once per cache block any- 
way. When used properly, block transfer can reduce the number of protocol 
messages (e.g., invalidations, acknowledgments) as well. 

= Replication of transferred data in the destination main memory. Since block trans- 
fer is usually done into main memory, subsequent capacity misses at the desti- 
nation node will be satisfied locally. This reduces the number of capacity 
misses at the destination that have to be satisfied remotely, as in COMA 
machines. However, without a COMA architecture, it implies that the user 
must manage the coherence and replacement of the replicated data in main 
memory. 

w Bundling of synchronization with data transfer. Synchronization notifications 
can be piggybacked on the same message that transfers data rather than having 
to communicate separately for data and synchronization. This reduces the 
number of messages needed, though the absence of an explicit blocking 
receive operation implies that, functionally, synchronization still has to be 
managed separately from data transfer at the endpoints, just as in asynchro- 
nous message passing. 
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The potential performance disadvantages of using block transfer are 


@ Higher overhead per transfer. 

ws Increased contention. Long messages pet to incur higher contention, both at 
the endpoints and in the network, because they occupy more resources in the 
network at a time: the latency tolerance they provide places greater bandwidth 
demands on the communication architecture. On the other hand, bandwidth 
demand due to protocol messages is reduced compared to a cache coherence 
protocol, as discussed earlier. 

m Extra work. Programs may have to do extra work to organize themselves so 
communication can be performed in large transfers (if this can be done effec- 
tively at all). This extra work may turn out to have a higher cost than the ben- 
efits achieved from block transfer (see the discussion of the Barnes-Hut 
application in Section 3.6). 


Example 11.2 illustrates the performance improvements that can be obtained by 
using block transfers rather than reads and writes, particularly from amortized over- 
head and pipelined data transfer. 


EXAMPLE 11.2 Suppose we want to communicate 4 KB of data from a source node 
to a destination node in a cache-coherent shared address space machine with a 
cache block size of 64 bytes. Assume that the data is contiguous in memory so that 
spatial locality is exploited perfectly (Exercise 11.6 discusses the issues that arise 
when spatial locality is not good). Suppose it takes the source assist 40 processor 
cycles to read a cache block out of memory, 50 cycles to push a cache block out 
through the network interface, and the same numbers of cycles for the comple- 
mentary operations at the receiver. Assume that the local read-miss latency is 60 
cycles, the remote read-miss latency is 180 cycles, and the time to start up a block 
transfer is 200 cycles. What is the potential performance advantage of using block 
transfer rather than communication through cache misses, assuming that the pro- 
cessor blocks on memory operations until they complete? 


Answer The cost of getting the data through read misses, as seen by the processor, is 
180*(4,096/64) = 11,520 cycles. With block transfer, the rate of the transfer pipeline 
is limited by max(40,50,50,40) or 50 cycles per block. This brings the data to the 
local memory at the destination, from where it will be read by the processor 
through local misses, each of which costs 60 cycles. Thus, the cost of getting the 
data to the destination processor with block transfer is 200 + (4,096/64)*(50 + 60) or 


7,240 cycles. Using block transfer therefore gives us a speedup of 11,520/7,240, or 
1.6. 


Another way to achieve block transfers is with vector operations, for example, a 
vector read from remote memory. In this case, a single instruction causes the data to 
appear in the (vector) registers; individual load and store instructions are not 
required even locally, and a savings in instruction bandwidth and perhaps local 
cache misses results. Vector registers are typically managed by software, which has 
the disadvantages of aliasing and tying up register names but the advantage of not 
suffering from cache conflicts. However, many high-performance systems today do 
not include vector operations, so we shall focus on block transfers that still need 
individual local read and write operations to access and use the data. 
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FIGURE 11.11 The use of block transfer in a near-neighbor equation solver. A 
process can send an entire boundary subrow or subcolumn of its partition to the process 
that_owns the neighboring partition in a single message. The size of each message is 
n/p elements. 


Performance Benefits and Limitations in Real Programs 


Whether block transfer can be used effectively in real programs depends on both 
program and system characteristics. Consider a simple example amenable to block 
transfer, a near-neighbor equation solver on a grid, to see how the performance 
issues play out. Let us ignore the coherence complications discussed previously by 
assuming that the transfers are done from the source main memory to the destina- 
tion main memory and that the data is not cached anywhere. We assume a four- 
dimensional array representation of the two-dimensional grid and a processor's 
partition of the grid allocated in its local memory. 

Instead of communicating elements at partition boundaries through individual 
cache blocks, a process can simply send a single message containing all the 
appropriate boundary elements to its neighbor, as shown in Figure 11.11. The 
communication-to-computation ratio is proportional to a/p/n . Since block transfer 
is intended to improve communication performance, this ratio in itself would tend to 
increase the relative effectiveness of block transfer as the number of processors in- 
creases. However, the size of an individual block transfer is n//p elements and there- 
fore decreases with p. Smaller transfers make the additional overhead of initiating a 
block transfer relatively more significant. The trade-offs between these two factors 
combine to yield a sweet spot in the number of processors for which block transfer is 
most effective for a given grid size, as suggested by Figure 11.12. The sweet spot 
moves to larger numbers of processors as the grid size increases. 

Figure 11.13 illustrates this sweet spot effect for a Fast Fourier Transform (FFT) 
on a simulated architecture that models the Stanford FLASH multiprocessor and is 
quite close to the SGI Origin2000 (though much more aggressive in its block trans- 
fer capabilities and performance). We can see that the relative benefit of block trans- 
fer over ordinary cache-coherent communication diminishes with increasing cache 
block size since the excellent spatial locality in this program causes long cache 
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FIGURE 11.12 Relative performance improvement with block transfer. The figure 
illustrates the execution time using block transfer normalized to that using loads and 
stores. The sweet spot occurs when communication is high enough that block transfer 
matters, and the transfers are also large enough that overhead doesn’t dominate. 


blocks to themselves behave like small block transfers. For the largest cache block 
size of 128 bytes (the actual block size of the SGI Origin2000), the benefits of using 
_block transfer are small, even with a very efficient block transfer engine. Figure 
11.14 shows results for Ocean, a more complete, regular application whose commu- 
nication is a variant of the nearest-neighbor communication in Figure 11.11. Block 
transfers at row-oriented partition boundaries transfer contiguous data, but this 
communication also has very good spatial locality; at column-oriented partition 
boundaries, spatial locality in communicated data is poor, but it is also difficult to 
exploit block transfer well. When block transfer is implemented using pipelined 
transfers of whole cache blocks (as assumed here), each word at a column boundary 
will be transferred on a separate cache block unless the boundary column is first 
copied to a contiguous data structure, so the lack of spatial locality hurts block 
transfer as well. Overall, the communication-to-computation ratio in Ocean is much 
smaller than in FFT. Although the ratio increases at higher levels of the grid hierar- 
chy in the multigrid solver—as processor partitions become smaller—block trans- 
fers also become smaller at these levels and are less effective at amortizing overhead. 
The result is that block transfer is a lot less helpful for this application, and the rela- 
tive benefits of block transfer do not depend so greatly on cache block size. Quanti- 
tative data for other applications can be found in (Woo, Singh, and Hennessy 1994). 

Block transfer may be useful for some aspects of parallelism management. For 
example, in a task-stealing scenario, if the task descriptors for a stolen task are large, 
they can be sent using a block transfer, as can the data associated with the task, and 
the necessary synchronization for task queues can be piggybacked on these transfers 
as well. 

One situation in which block transfer is clearly beneficial is when the overhead to 
initiate remote read-write accesses is very high; for example, when the shared 
address space is implemented in software. To see the effects of other parameters of 
the communication architecture, such as network delay and point-to-point band- 
width, let us look at the benefits of block transfer more analytically. Let us continue 
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FIGURE 11.13 The benefits of block data transfer in a Fast Fourier Transform program. The 
two graphs are for two problem sizes. The architectural model and parameters used resemble those of 
the Stanford FLASH multiprocessor (Kuskin et al. 1994) and are similar to those of the SGI Origin2000. 
Each curve is for a different cache block size (B) in the second-level cache. For each curve, the y-axis 
shows the execution time normalized to that of an execution without block transfer using the same 
cache block size. Thus, the different curves are normalized differently (self-normalized) and different 
points for the same x-axis value are not normalized to the same number. The greater the y-axis value of 
a point, the less the improvement obtained by using block transfer over regular read-write communica- 
tion for that case. 
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FIGURE 11.14 The benefits of block transfer in the Ocean application. The platform and data 
interpretation are exactly the same as in Figure 11.13. B is the second-level cache block size of the 
machine. The benefits and their dependence on cache block size are not as great as in the Fast Fourier 


Transform program. 
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to assume that read misses stall the processor and do not have their latency hidden. 
In general, the time to communicate a large block of data through remote read 
misses is (# of read misses*remote read-miss time), and the time to get the data to the 
destination processor through block transfer is (start-up overhead + # of cache blocks 
transferred* pipeline stage time per cache block + # of read misses*local read-miss time). 
The simplest case to analyze is a very large contiguous chunk of data for which we 
can ignore the start-up cost and assume perfect spatial locality. In this case, the 
speedup due to block transfer is limited by the ratio 


Remote Read-Miss Time 


oo Ea 
Block Transfer Pipeline Stage Time + Local Read-Miss Time ( ) 


where the block transfer pipeline stage time is the maximum of the time spent in any 
stage of the pipeline that was shown in Figure 11.10. 

A longer network delay implies that the remote read-miss time is increased. If 
the point-to-point network bandwidth does not decrease with increased network 
delay, then the other terms are unaffected and longer delays favor block transfer. 
Alternatively, network bandwidth may decrease proportionally to the increase in 
delay, for example, if delay is increased by decreasing the clock speed of the net- 
work. In this case, as delay increases, at some point the rate at which data can be 
pushed into the network becomes smaller than the rate at which the assist can 
move the data to or from main memory. Up to this point, the memory access time 
dominates the block transfer pipeline stage time, so increases in network delay do 
not change block transfer performance and hence favor block transfer. After this 
point, the numerator and denominator in the ratio increase at the same rate with 
network delay, so the relative advantage of block transfer is unchanged. 

Finally, suppose delay and overhead stay fixed but bandwidth changes (e.g., more 
wires are added to each network link). We might think that communication based 
on stalling remote reads is latency bound whereas block transfer is bandwidth 
bound, so increasing bandwidth should favor block transfer. This is true up to the 
point where network bandwidth limits the block transfer pipeline stage time. How- 
ever, increasing network bandwidth past that point means that the memory access 
time may become the bottleneck, so increasing bandwidth further does not improve 
the performance of block transfer. Reducing bandwidth has the inverse effect. Thus, 
if the other variables are kept constant in each case, block transfer is more effective 
with increased per-message overhead, increased network delay, and increased band- 
width, up to a point. 

In summary, the performance improvement obtained from block transfer over 
read-write cache-coherent communication depends on the following factors: 


w the fraction of the execution time spent in communication that is amenable to 
block transfer 


m the extra work that must be done to structure this communication as block 
transfers ‘ 

m the problem size and number of processors, which affect the communication- 
to-computation ratio as well as the sizes of the transfers 
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m the overheads, delays, and bandwidths in the system 
@ the spatial locality in the program and how it interacts with the granularity of 
data transfer 


If we can really make all messages large enough, then the delay components of 
communication may not be the problem; bandwidth becomes a more significant 
constraint. But if not, we still need to hide the latency of data accesses by overlap- 
ping them with computation or with other accesses. The other three latency toler- 
ance approaches do this; however, to be successful at cache block granularity, they 
require support in the microprocessor as well. Instead of precommunication, let us 
begin with techniques to move past long-latency accesses in the same thread of com- 
putation. 


PROCEEDING PAST LONG-LATENCY EVENTS 


A processor can proceed past a memory operation to other instructions if the mem- 
ory operation is made nonblocking. For writes, this is usually straightforward: the 
write is put in a write buffer, and the processor goes on while the buffer takes care of 
issuing the write to the memory system and tracking its completion as necessary. 
Many processors also support nonblocking reads in which the processor performs 
instructions while the read is outstanding. Without additional support, the proces- 
sor stalls when it encounters an instruction that attempt to use the results of the 
read. The problem is that in most programs such a dependent instruction is likely to 
follow soon after the read. If the read misses in the cache, very little of its miss 
latency is likely to be hidden in this manner. Hiding read latency effectively requires 
that we look ahead in the instruction stream past the dependent instruction to find 
other instructions that are independent of the read. This requires support in the 
compiler instruction scheduling, the hardware, or both. Hiding write latency does 
not usually require instruction lookahead: we can allow the processor to stall when 
it encounters a dependent instruction since it is not likely to encounter one soon. 

Proceeding past operations before they complete can benefit from both buffering 
and pipelining. Buffering of memory operations allows the processor to proceed 
with other activity, to delay the propagation and application of requests like invali- 
dations, and to merge operations to the same word or cache block in the buffer. (The 
page-based, all-software, shared virtual memory protocols discussed in Chapter 9 
are an extreme example of buffering, delaying propagation until synchronization 
points.) Pipelining multiple memory operations into the memory hierarchy allows 
their latencies to be overlapped. These advantages hold for uniprocessors as well as 
multiprocessors. 

In multiprocessors, proceeding past memory operations before they complete or 
commit violates the sufficient conditions for sequential consistency stated in Chap- 
ter 5. Whether or not it actually violates SC itself depends on whether the operations 
are allowed to become visible out of program order. By requiring that memory oper- 
ations from the same thread should not appear to perform out of program order with 
respect to other processors, SC restricts—but by no means eliminates—the amount 
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of buffering and overlap that can be exploited. Relaxed consistency models allow 
greater overlap, including by allowing some types of memory operations to complete 
out of order. The extent of overlap possible is ‘thus determined by both the machine 
mechanisms and the consistency model: relaxed models may not be useful if the 
mechanisms needed to support their reorderings (e.g., write buffers, compiler sup- 
port, or dynamic scheduling) are not provided, and the success of some types of 
aggressive implementations for overlap may be restricted by the consistency model. 
Our discussion of proceeding past operations is organized around increasingly 
aggressive mechanisms needed for overlapping the latency of read and write opera- 
tions. Each of these mechanisms is naturally associated with a particular class of 
consistency models—the class that allows those operations to complete out of 
order—but can also be exploited in more limited ways with stricter consistency 
models by allowing overlap but not out-of-order completion. In each case, we exam- 
ine the performance gains and the implementation complexity, assuming the most 
aggressive consistency model needed to fully exploit that overlap, as well as the 
extent to which sequential consistency can exploit the overlap mechanisms. The 
focus is on hardware cache-coherent systems, though many of the issues apply quite 
naturally to systems that don’t cache shared data or are software coherent. To sim- 
plify the discussion, let us begin by examining mechanisms to hide only write 
latency since hiding read latency requires more elaborate support (albeit provided in 
many modern microprocessors). Reads are initially assumed to be blocking, so the 
processor cannot proceed past them; later, hiding read latency is examined as well. 


Proceeding Past Writes 


Let us start with a simple, statically scheduled processor with blocking reads. To 
proceed past write misses, the only support we need in the processor is a write 
buffer. Writes that miss in the first-level cache are simply placed in the buffer, and 
the processor proceeds to other work in the same thread. The processor (or the first- 
level cache) stalls upon a write only if the write buffer is full. The write buffer may 
also be placed before the first-level cache, in which case all writes are placed in it. 
The write buffer is responsible for controlling the visibility of writes to the rest of 
the extended memory hierarchy, and hence to other processors, and for the comple- 
tion of writes relative to other operations from that processor. This frees the proces- 
sors internal execution unit and the extended memory hierarchy from worrying 
about these orders. Consider overlap with reads. For correct uniprocessor operation, 
a read may be allowed to bypass the write buffer and may be issued to the memory 
system as long as a write to the same location is not pending in the write buffer. If it 
is, the value from the write buffer may be forwarded to the read even before the 
write completes, or the write buffer may be flushed and the read issued to the mem- 
ory system thereafter. Forwarding allows reads to complete out of order with respect 
to earlier writes in program order, thus violating SC in multiprocessors, while flush- 
ing does not. Reads bypassing the write buffer will also violate SC unless the read is 
not allowed to complete (bind its value) before those writes. Thus, SC can take 
advantage of write buffers, but the benefits are limited. We know from Chapter 9 
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that processor consistency (PC) and total store ordering (TSO) are the consistency 
models that allow only reads to complete before previous writes. 

Now consider the overlap among writes themselves. Multiple writes may be 
placed in the write buffer, which determines the order in which they are made visi- 
ble or in which they complete. If writes are allowed to complete out of order, a great 
deal of flexibility and overlap among writes can be exploited by the buffer. First, a 
write to a location or cache block that is currently in the buffer can be merged (coa- 
lesced) into that cache block and only a single ownership request sent out for the 
block by the buffer, thus reducing traffic as well. Especially if the merging is not into 
the last entry of the buffer, this leads to writes becoming visible out of program 
order. Second, buffered writes can be retired from the buffer when they issue to the 
memory system, making it possible for other writes behind them to get through 
before they complete. This allows the ownership requests of the writes to be pipe- 
lined through the extended memory hierarchy, but it can make the writes visible to 
other processors out of program order and can violate write atomicity. 

Partial store order (PSO) or more relaxed consistency models allow writes to 
complete out of program order. Stricter models like SC, TSO, and PC essentially 
restrict merging into the write buffer to the last block in the buffer, and even then in 
restricted circumstances since other processors must not be able to see the writes to 
different words in the block in a different order. Retiring writes early to let others 
pass through is possible under the stricter models only if the order of visibility and 
completion among these writes is preserved in the extended memory hierarchy. This 

" is relatively easy in a bus-based machine but very difficult in a distributed-memory 
machine with different home memories and independent network paths. On the lat- 
ter systems, guaranteeing program order among writes, as needed for SC, TSO, and 
PC, essentially requires that a write not be retired from the head of the FIFO buffer 
until it has committed with respect to all processors. 

Overall, a strict model like SC can utilize write buffers to overlap write latency 
with reads and other writes but to a limited extent. Greater latency tolerance requires 
relaxing the consistency model. Under relaxed models, exactly when write opera- 
tions are sent out to the extended memory hierarchy and made visible to other pro- 
cessors depends on implementation and performance considerations as well. For 
example, invalidations may be sent out as soon as the writes are able to get through 
the write buffer, or they may be delayed in the buffer until the next synchronization 
point. The latter option allows greater merging of writes as well as reduction of inval- 
idations and misses due to false sharing. However, it also implies that invalidation- 
related traffic will be bursty at synchronization points rather than pipelined through- 
out the computation. 


Performance Impact 


Simulation studies have shown the benefits of allowing the processor to proceed 
past writes on the parallel-applications in the original SPLASH application suite 
(Singh, Weber, and Gupta 1992), assuming blocking reads but without maintaining 
SC (Gharachorloo, Gupta, and Hennessy 1991a; Gharachorloo 1995). The resulting 
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techniques are separated into those that allow the program order between a write 
and a following read (write > read order) to be violated, satisfying TSO or PC, and 
those that also allow the order between two writes (write > write order) to be vio- 
lated, satisfying PSO. The latter is essentially the best that more relaxed models like 
relaxed memory order (RMO), weak ordering (WO), or release consistency (RC) 
can accomplish given that reads are blocking. 

Figure 11.15 shows with single-issue, statically scheduled processors the reduc- 
tion in execution time, divided into different components, for two representative 
parallel programs when the write > read and write — write orders are allowed to be 
violated. The programs are older versions of the Ocean and Barnes-Hut applications, 
running with small problem sizes on 16-processor, simulated, directory-based 
cache-coherent systems that are considerably less aggressive in instruction schedul- 
ing than current microprocessors. The baseline for comparison is the straight- 
forward implementation of sequential consistency that satisfies the sufficient 
conditions: the processor issuing a read or write stalls until that reference completes. 
(Using the write buffer but preserving SC by stalling a read until the write buffer is 
empty shows only a very small performance improvement over stalling the proces- 
sor on all writes themselves. ) 

The second bars in the figure show that, with a deep write buffer and these sys- 
tem assumptions, simply allowing write — read reordering is usually enough to hide 
most of the write latency from the processor. It is less successful in Ocean, where 
there is a greater frequency of write misses. The full study also showed some inter- 
esting secondary effects. In some cases, the read stall time increases slightly from the 
base SC case. This is because the additional bandwidth demands of hiding write 
latency contend with read misses, making them more costly. This is a relatively small 
effect with simple processors, though it may be more significant with modern, 
dynamically scheduled processors that also hide read latency. Another beneficial 
effect is that synchronization wait time is also sometimes reduced. As memory stall 
time is reduced, imbalances in memory stall time across processors are reduced, and 
hence load imbalance is diminished. Also, if the latency write performed inside a 
critical section is hidden, then the critical section completes more quickly. The lock 
protecting it can be passed more quickly to another processor, which therefore 
incurs less wait time for that lock. 

The third bars in the figure show the results for the case in which the write > 
write order is allowed to be violated as well. Write merging is now enabled to any 
block in the same 16-entry write buffer and a write is allowed to retire from the write 
buffer as soon as it reaches the head, even before it is committed. Thus, pipelining of 
writes through the memory and interconnect is given priority over buffering them 
for more time (which would enable merging and delayed invalidations)876. Of 
course, having multiple writes outstanding in the memory system requires that the 
caches allow multiple outstanding misses. 

The write-write overlap hides whatever write latency remained with write-read 
overlap, even in Ocean. Since writes retire from the write buffer at a faster rate, the 
write buffer does not fill up and stall the processor as easily. Synchronization wait 
time is reduced further in some cases since a sequence of writes before a release 
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Normalized execution time 


Base W-R W-W Base W-R W-W 
Ocean ~  Barnes-Hut 


FIGURE 11.15 Performance benefits from proceeding past writes by taking advantage of 
relaxed consistency models. The results assume a statically scheduled processor model. For each 
application, Base is the case with no latency hiding, W-R indicates that reads can bypass writes (i.e., the 
write — read order can be violated), and W-W indicates that both writes and reads can bypass writes. 
The execution time for the Base case is normalized to 100 units. The system simulated is a cache- 
coherent multiprocessor using a flat, memory-based directory protocol much like that of the Stanford 
DASH multiprocessor (Lenoski et al. 1993). The simulator assumes write-through first-level and write- 
back second-level caches, with deep, 16-entry write buffers between the two. The processor is single 
issue and statically scheduled, with no special scheduling in the compiler targeted toward latency toler- 
ance. The write buffer is aggressive, with read bypassing of it and read forwarding from it enabled. To 
preserve the write — write order (in the case where this reordering is not permitted), writes are not 
merged in the write buffer and the write at the head of the FIFO write buffer is not retired until it has 
completed. The data access parameters assumed for a read miss are 1 cycle for an L, hit, 15 cycles for 
an Lz hit, 29 cycles if a miss is satisfied in local memory, 101 cycles for a two-message remote miss, and 
132 cycles for a three-message remote miss. Write latencies are a little smaller in each case. The system 
thus assumes a much slower processor relative to a memory system than modern systems. 


completes more quickly. In most applications, however, write-write overlap provides 
little benefit since most of the write latency is already hidden by allowing reads to 
bypass previous writes. Another factor limiting the effectiveness of write-write 
overlap is that the processor model assumes that reads are blocking, so write-write 
overlap cannot be exploited past read operations. The differences between models 
like weak ordering and release consistency as well as subtle differences among mod- 
els (such as TSO, which preserves write atomicity, and PC, which does not) do not 
seem to affect performance substantially. 

Since performance is highly dependent on implementation and on problem and 
cache sizes, it is useful to examine less aggressive write buffers and second-level 
cache architectures as well as cache sizes where an important working set does not 
fit in the cache. A lockup-free Ly cache is very important for obtaining good perf- 
ormance improvements, as we might expect. Bypassable write buffers are very 
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important for a system that allows write > read reordering, particularly when the L, 
cache is lockup-free, but less important for the system that allows write — write 
reordering as well. The reason is that in the former case writes retire from the buffer 
only after completion, so it is quite likely that when a read misses in the first-level 
cache it will find a write still in the write buffer, and stalling the read until the write 
buffer empties will hurt performance. In the latter case, writes retire much faster, so 
the likelihood of finding a write in the buffer to bypass is smaller. For the same rea- 
son, write buffer size is less critical when write — write reordering is allowed. With- 
out lockup-free caches, the ability for reads to bypass writes in the buffer is much 
less advantageous whether or not write > write reordering is allowed, since the 
stalling of the L, cache becomes the bottleneck. All parts of the system must be 
appropriately designed to obtain the benefits of overlap. 

Results from the study with smaller L; and L, caches are shown in Figure 11.16, 
as are results for varying the cache block size. Consider cache size first. With smaller 
caches, write latency is still hidden effectively by allowing write — read and write > 
write reordering. (As discussed in Chapter 4, for Barnes-Hut the smallest caches do 
not represent a realistic scenario.) Interestingly, the impact of hiding write latency 
on overall performance is often larger with larger caches even though the total write 
latency to be hidden is smaller. This is because larger caches are more effective in 
reducing read latency than write latency, so the latter becomes relatively more 
important to hide. All of these results assume a cache block size of only 16 bytes, 
which is quite unrealistic today. Larger cache blocks tend to reduce the miss rates for 
these applications and hence somewhat reduce the impact of these reorderings on 
execution time, as seen for Ocean in Figure 11.16(b). 


Proceeding Past Reads 


To hide read latency effectively, we need both nonblocking reads and a mechanism 
to look ahead beyond dependent instructions. Both compiler and hardware mecha- 
nisms are complicated by the fact that the dependent instructions may be followed 
soon after by branches. Predicting future paths through the code to find indepen- 
dent instructions requires effective branch prediction as well as speculative execu- 
tion past predicted branches. Speculatively executed instructions in turn demand 
hardware support to cancel their effects upon detecting misprediction. 

The trend in the microprocessor industry today is toward increasingly sophisti- 
cated processors that provide all these features in hardware. For example, they are 
included by processor families such as the Intel Pentium Pro (Intel Corporation 
1996), the Silicon Graphics R10000 (MIPS Technologies 1996), the Sun UltraSparc 
(Lee, Kwok, and Briggs 1991), and the Hewlett-Packard PA8000 (Hunt 1996) 
because latency hiding and overlapped operation of the memory system and func- 
tional units are very important even in uniprocessors. The mechanisms have a high 
design and hardware cost, but since they are already present in the microprocessors 
they can be used to hide latency in multiprocessors as well. Once present, they can 
hide write latency as well, so a separate write buffer may not be needed. 


Normalized execution time 


Normalized execution time 
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(a) Effects of cache size 


FIGURE 11.16 Effects of cache size and 
cache block size on the benefits of pro- 
ceeding past writes. In (a), which varies 
cache size, the cache block size assumed is 
the (small) 16-byte default size used in the 
study. The cache sizes specified on the x-axis 
are the L, and L, cache sizes, separated by a 
slash. In (b), which varies cache block size, the 
j cache sizes are assumed to be the default 64- 
W-W KB L, cache and 256-KB L cache used in the 


Base W-W ~ Base Gz ! 
16 bytes 32 bytes study. The y-axis is the normalized execution 


time so that the leftmost bar in each graph is 
(b) Effects of cache block size for Ocean one unit. 
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Dynamic Scheduling and Speculative Execution 


To understand how to hide memory latency by using dynamic scheduling and spec- 
ulative execution and especially how the techniques interact with memory consis- 
tency models, let us briefly recall from uniprocessor architecture how the methods 
work. More details can be found in texts, such as (Hennessy and Patterson 1996). 
Dynamic scheduling means that instructions are fetched and decoded in program 
order as presented by the compiler, but they are executed by the functional units in 
the order in which their operands become available at run time. One way to orches- 
trate this out-of-order execution is through reservation stations and Tomasulo’s algo- 
rithm (Hennessy and Patterson 1996). Dynamic scheduling does not necessarily 
imply that memory operations will become visible or complete out of program order, 
as we will see. Speculative execution means allowing the processor to look at and 
schedule for execution instructions that are not necessarily going to be useful to the 
program's execution, for example, instructions past a future branch instruction. The 
functional units can execute these instructions, assuming that they will indeed be 
useful, but the results are not committed to registers or made visible to the rest of 
the system until the validity of the speculation has been determined (e.g., the branch 
has been resolved). 

The key mechanism used for speculative execution is an instruction lookahead or 
reorder buffer. As instructions are decoded by the decode unit, whether in-line or 
speculatively past predicted branches, they aré placed in the reorder buffer. The 
reorder buffer therefore holds instructions in program order. Among these, instruc- 
tions that are not dependent on an incomplete instruction can be chosen from the 
reorder buffer for execution. It is quite possible that independent long-latency 
instructions (e.g., reads) further ahead in the buffer have not yet been executed or 
completed, so in this way the processor proceeds past incomplete memory opera- 
tions and other instructions. Instructions in the reorder buffer become ready for exe- 
cution as soon as their operands are produced by other instructions, not necessarily 
waiting until the operands are available in the register file. An instruction keeps its 
results with it in the reorder buffer without committing them to the register file and 
is retired from the buffer only when it reaches the head, that is, in program order. It 
is only at this retirement point that the result of a read or other instruction may be 
put in the destination register and that the value produced by a write is free to be 
made visible to the memory system. Thus, even with aggressive out-of-order execu- 
tion, memory operations can complete in program order. 

Retiring instructions in program order simplifies speculation: if a branch is found 
to be mispredicted, which is determined before the branch retires from the reorder 
buffer, then no instruction after it (in program order) could have retired from the 
reorder buffer and committed its effects. No read has updated a register, and no 
write has become visible to the memory system. Upon detecting misprediction, all 
instructions after the branch are invalidated in the reorder buffer and the reserva- 
tions stations, and decoding is resumed from the correct branch target. In-order 
retirement also makes it easy to implement precise exceptions. However, in-order 
retirement does mean that if a read miss reaches the head of the buffer before its data 
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value has come back, the reorder buffer (not the processor) stalls and later instruc- 
tions cannot be retired. This FIFO nature and stalling implies that the extent of 
latency tolerance may be limited by the size of the reorder buffer. 


Hiding Latency under Sequential and Release Consistency 


The difference between an operation retiring from the reorder buffer and completing 
is important. A read completes when its value is bound; which may be before it 
reaches the head of the reorder buffer and can retire (modifying the processor 
register). On the other hand, a write is not complete even when it reaches the head 
of the buffer and retires to the memory system; it completes only when it has actu- 
ally become visible to all processors. Understanding this difference helps us under- 
stand how out-of-order, speculative processors can hide latency under both SC and 
more relaxed models like release consistency (RC). 

Under RC, a write may indeed be retired from the buffer before it completes, 
allowing operations behind it to retire more quickly. Under SC, a write is retired 
from the buffer only when it has completed (or at least committed with respect to all 
processors), so it may hold up the reorder buffer longer once it reaches the head and 
is sent out to the memory system. Under RC, a read may be issued to the memory 
system and complete anytime after it is inserted in the reorder buffer, unless an 
acquire operation before it has not completed. Under SC, although a read may still 
be issued io the memory system and complete before it reaches the head of the 
buffer, it is not issued to the memory system before all previous memory operations 
in the reorder buffer have completed (not necessarily retired). Thus, SC exploits less 
overlap than RC, but the difference is not as great as with in-order execution. 


Additional Techniques to Enhance Latency Tolerance 


Additional techniques—including a form of hardware prefetching, speculative reads, 
and write buffers—can be used with dynamically scheduled, speculative processors 
to hide latency further under SC as well as RC (Gharachorloo, Gupta, and Hennessy 
1991b). The hardware may issue prefetch operations for memory operations that are 
in the reorder buffer but are not yet permitted by the consistency model to actually 
issue to the memory system. For example, the processor might prefetch a read that is 
preceded in the buffer by another incomplete memory operation in SC or by an 
incomplete acquire operation in RC, thus overlapping them. For writes, prefetching 
allows the data and ownership to be brought to the cache before the write actually 
gets to the head of the buffer and can be issued to the memory system. Basically, the 
read-exclusive transaction is issued early. These prefetches are nonbinding, which 
means that the data is brought into the cache, but not into a register or the reorder 
buffer, and is still visible to the coherence protocol so the prefetches do not violate 
the consistency model. If the block is invalidated before the read commits, the only 
harm is a little extra memory traffic. (Prefetching in a more general context will be 


discussed in Section 11.6.) 
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Hardware prefetching is ineffective when the address to be prefetched is not 
known and determining the address itself requires the completion of a long-latency 
operation. For example, if a read miss to ay array entry A[I] is preceded by a read 
miss to the array index I, then the two operations cannot be overlapped because the 
processor does not know the address of A[I] until the read of I completes. It can 
prefetch I, but to obtain the address of A[I] requires that the read of I complete. To 
increase the overlap, a processor can use speculative read operations. A speculative 
read is a read that completes speculatively even before its completion is permitted by 
the consistency model, that is, before it reaches the head of the reorder buffer, in the 
case of SC. Its value can then be used as an address for future memory operations, 
but the use will be guarded as for instructions after a predicted branch. Essentially, 
the processor speculates that the (prefetched) value will not be changed between the 
time of the speculative read and the time that the real read is allowed to be per- 
formed according to the memory consistency model. If the value is indeed changed 
during this time, then the effects of the speculative read and all operations that have 
been issued after it must be undone. 

In the current example, J is not only prefetched but also speculatively read before 
it has reached the head of the buffer, so the read of A[I] can be prefetched early as 
well. We need to be sure that we use the correct value for I and hence read the cor- 
rect location for A/I]. For this reason, speculative reads are loaded not into the regis- 
ters themselves but into a buffer called the speculative read buffer where they stay 
until the read retires from the reorder buffer. The speculative read buffer “watches” 
the cache and is apprised of cache actions to those blocks. If an invalidation, update, 
or even cache replacement occurs on a block whose address is in the speculative 
read buffer, then the speculative read and all instructions following it in the reorder 
buffer must be cancelled and the execution rolled back, just as on a mispredicted 
branch. Such hardware prefetching and speculative read support are present in pro- 
cessors like the Pentium Pro (Intel Corporation 1996), the MIPS R10000 (MIPS 
Technologies 1996), and the HP PA-8000 (Hunt 1996). Note that under SC every 
read issued before previous memory operations have completed is a speculative read 
and goes into the speculative read buffer, whereas under RC reads are speculative 
(and have to watch the cache) only if they are issued before a previous acquire has 
completed. 

A final optimization used to increase overlap, even in a dynamically scheduled 
processor, is a separate write buffer. Instead of writes waiting at the head of the reor- 
der buffer until they complete, holding up the reorder buffer, they are removed from 
the reorder buffer and placed in the write buffer when they reach the head. The 
write buffer allows them to become visible to the extended memory hierarchy and 
keeps track of their completion as required by the consistency model. Write buffers 
are Clearly useful with relaxed models like RC and PC in which reads are allowed to 
bypass writes. The reads will now reach the head of the reorder buffer and retire 
more quickly. Under SC, we can put writes in the write buffer, but a read stalls when 
it reaches the head of the reorder buffer anyway until the write completes. Thus, 
much of the latency that the write would have seen may instead be seen by the next 
read to reach the head of the reorder buffer. 
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Performance Impact 


Simulation studies have examined the extent to which hardware prefetching, specu- 
lative read, and write buffering techniques can hide latency under different consis- 
tency models. One study assuming an RC model finds that a substantial portion of 
read latency can indeed be hidden using a dynamically scheduled processor with 
speculative execution and that the amount of read latency that can be hidden 
increases with the size of the reorder buffer even up to buffers as large as 64 to 128 
entries (Gharachorloo, Gupta, and Hennessy 1992). A detailed study compares the 
performance of the SC and RC consistency models with aggressive, multiple-issue, 
dynamically scheduled processors (Pai et al. 1996). It also examines the benefits 
obtained individually from hardware prefetching and speculative reads with each 
model. Because a write takes longer to complete even on an L, hit when the L, cache 
is write through rather than write back, the study examines both types of L, caches, 
always assuming a write-back L, cache. The studies are preliminary since they use 
very small problem sizes and scaled-down caches. They also do not use sophisti- 
cated compiler technology to schedule instructions in a way that can obtain 
increased benefits from dynamic scheduling and speculative execution. (For exam- 
ple, placing more independent instructions close after a memory operation or miss 
may allow smaller reorder buffers to suffice.) However, the results shed light on the 
interactions between mechanisms and models. 

The most interesting question is whether, with aggressive, dynamically scheduled 
processors, RC still buys substantial performance gains over SC at the hardware/ 
software interface. If not, the programming burden of relaxed consistency models 
may not be justified with these processors. (Relaxed models may still be important 
at the programmer's interface to allow compiler optimizations, but the programming 
burden may be lighter if it is only the compiler that may reorder operations.) The 
results of the second study, shown for two programs in Figures 11.17 and 11.18, 
indicate that RC is still beneficial, even though the gap has closed substantially com- 
pared to the case of processors with blocking reads. The figures show the results for 
SC without any of the more sophisticated optimizations (hardware prefetching, 
speculative reads, and write buffering) and then with those optimizations applied 
cumulatively one after the other. Results are also shown for processor consistency 
(PC) and for RC. The PC and RC cases always assume write buffering and are shown 
first without the other two optimizations and then with those applied cumulatively. 

When hardware prefetching and speculative reads are not used, RC has substan- 
tial advantages over SC even with a dynamically scheduled processor. This is pri- 
marily because RC is able to hide write latency more successfully than SC, as was the 
case with simple processors. It allows writes to be retired faster and allows later 
accesses to be issued to the memory system and to complete before previous writes. 
The improvement due to RC is even greater with write-through caches since under 
SC a write that reaches the head of the buffer issues to the memory system but has to 
wait until the write performs in the second-level cache even if it hits in the first-level 
cache. While read latency is hidden with some success even under SC, RC allows for 
much earlier issue, completion, and hence retirement of reads. 
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FIGURE 11.17 Performance of an FFT kernel with different consistency models, assuming a 
dynamically scheduled processor with speculative execution. The set of ten bars on the left 
assumes write-through first-level caches, while the ten bars on the right assume write-back first-level 
caches. Second-level caches are always write back. SC, PC, and RC are sequential, processor, and 
release consistency, respectively. For SC there are four bars. The first bar excludes hardware prefetching, 
speculative reads, and write buffers; the second bar (pf) includes the use of hardware prefetching, the 
third bar (sr) includes the use of speculative reads as well, and the fourth bar (all) includes all three opti- 
mizations. For PC and RC, the use of write buffers is always assumed, so there are only three sets of bars 
each (pf now means hardware prefetching and write buffering, and sr includes all three optimizations). 
The processor model assumed resembles the MIPS R10000 (MIPS Technologies 1996). The processor is 
clocked at 300 MHz and is capable of issuing 4 instructions per cycle. It uses a reorder buffer of size 64 
entries, a merging write buffer with 8 entries, a 4-KB direct-mapped first-level cache, and a 64-KB, 4- 
way set-associative second-level cache. Small caches are chosen since the data sets are small, but they 
may exaggerate the effect of latency hiding. More detailed parameters can be found in (Pai et al. 1996). 


The effects of hardware prefetching and speculative reads are much greater for SC 
than for RC since in RC, memory operations are allowed to issue and complete out 
of order anyway. However, even with these optimizations a significant gap still 


remains compared to RC, especially in write latency. Write buffering is not very use- 
ful under SC for the reason discussed earlier. 
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FIGURE 11.18 Performance of Radix with different consistency models, assuming a dynami- 
cally scheduled processor with speculative execution. The system assumptions and the organiza- 
tion of the figure are the same as in Figure 11.17 


The figures also confirm that write latency is a more significant problem with 
write-through first-level caches under SC than with write-back caches but is hidden 
equally well under RC with both types of caches. The difference in write latency 
between write-through and write-back caches under SC is larger for FFT than for 
Radix because in FFT the writes are to locally allocated data and hit in the write- 
back cache for this problem size whereas in Radix they are to nonlocal data and miss 
in both cases. Overall, PC rates between SC and RC, with hardware prefetching 
helping but speculative reads not helping as much as in SC. 

Finally, the graphs appear to reveal an anomaly: the processor busy time is differ- 
ent in different schemes, even for the same application, problem size, and memory 
system configuration. The reason is an interesting methodological point for super- 
scalar processors. Since several instructions can be issued every cycle, how do we 
decide whether to attribute a cycle to busy time or to a particular type of stall time? 
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11.5.3 


There isn’t a very good answer. The decision made in most studies in the literature, 
and in these results, is to attribute a cycle to busy time only if all instruction slots 
issue in that cycle. If not, then the cycle is attributed to whatever form of stall is seen 
by the first instruction (starting from the head of the reorder buffer) that should 
have issued in that cycle but didn’t. Since this pattern changes with consistency 
models and implementations, the busy time is not the same across schemes. 

It is interesting to examine the interactions with hardware prefetching and specu- 
lative reads in a little more detail, particularly in how they interact with application 
characteristics. Prefetching for operations that are in the reorder buffer works most 
successfully when a number of operations that wiil otherwise miss are close together 
in the code so that they will appear together in the reorder buffer. This happens in 
the matrix transposition phase of an FFT, so the gains from prefetching in 
Figure 11.17 are substantial. It can be aided in other programs by appropriate sched- 
uling of operations by the compiler. The situation that motivated speculative reads 
in the first place—the address to be prefetched is not known until a read com- 
pletes—is encountered in the Radix sorting application, shown in Figure 11.18. 
Here, the relevant misses are to array entries indexed by histogram values that have 
to be read as well. An interesting effect in both programs is that the processor busy 
time is reduced as well by speculative reads. This is because the ability to consume 
the values of reads speculatively makes many more otherwise dependent instruc- 
tions available to execute, greatly increasing the utilization of a superscalar proces- 
sor. Interestingly, speculative reads help reduce read latency in FFT even though it 
does not have indirect array accesses. This is because conflict misses in the L, cache 
are reduced due to greater combining of accesses to an outstanding cache block: 
accesses that would otherwise have caused conflict misses in the Ly cache are over- 
lapped by using speculative reads and are therefore combined by the mechanism 
used to keep track of outstanding L, misses. This illustrates that important observed 
effects sometimes are not directly due to the feature being studied. Although specu- 
lative reads, and speculative execution in general, are hurt by misspeculation and 
consequent rollbacks, this occurs rarely in the programs studied, which take quite 
predictable and straightforward paths through the code. The results may be different 
for programs with highly unpredictable control flow and access patterns. 


Summary 


The extent to which latency can be tolerated by proceeding past reads and writes in 
a multiprocessor depends on both the aggressiveness of the implementation and the 
memory consistency model. Tolerating write latency is relatively easy in cache- 
coherent multiprocessors, even with simple blocking-read processors, when the 
memory consistency model is relaxed. Modern dynamically scheduled processors 
can hide both read and write latency, but only partially. The instruction lookahead 
window (reorder buffer) size needed to hide read latency can be substantial and 
grows with the latency to be hidden. Fortunately, latency is hidden increasingly as 
window size increases rather than needing a very large threshold size before any sig- 
nificant latency hiding takes place. In fact, with the mechanisms that are widely 
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available in modern processors, read latency can be hidden reasonably well even 
under sequential consistency, at least on moderate-scale systems. Compiler schedul- 
ing of instructions can help processors hide latency even better. 

In general, conservative design choices—such as blocking reads or blocking 
caches—make preserving orders easier, but at the cost of performance. For example, 
in dynamically scheduled processors, delaying the retirement of writes from the 
reorder buffer until all previous instructions are complete to avoid rolling back on 
writes (e.g., for precise exceptions) makes it easier to preserve SC, but it makes write 
latency more difficult to hide under SC. Both read and especially write latency are 
hidden better by using relaxed consistency models. The implementation require- 
ments for relaxed consistency models in hardware-coherent systems are not very 
demanding beyond what is provided to hide write and read latency in modern uni- 
processors and what is needed even for sequential consistency (see Exercise 11.9). 
Most of the support for preserving a given consistency model is in the buffers and 
caches close to the processor; the rest of the memory hierarchy can then reorder 
transactions as it pleases. 

The approach of hiding latency by proceeding past operations has two significant 
drawbacks. The first is that it may very well require relaxing the consistency model 
to be very effective, especially with simple statically scheduled processors but also 
with dynamically scheduled ones. This places a greater burden on the programmer 
to label synchronization (competing) operations or insert memory barriers, al- 
though relaxing the consistency model is to a large extent needed to allow compilers 
to perform many of their optimizations anyway. The second drawback is the diffcul- 
ty of hiding read latency effectively with processors that are not dynamically sched- 
uled and the resource requirements of hiding multiprocessor read latencies even 
with processors that are dynamically scheduled, especially as latencies become larg- 
er. In these situations, other methods like precommunication and multithreading 
might be more successful at hiding read latency and other forms of latency and may 
be used in conjunction with proceeding past memory operations in the same thread. 


PRECOMMUNICATION IN A SHARED ADDRESS SPACE 


Precommunication support, especially prefetching, has also been widely adopted in 
commercial microprocessors, and its importance is likely to increase in the future. 
To understand the techniques for precommunication, let us first consider a shared 
address space with no caching of shared data, whereby all data accesses go to the rel- 
evant main memory. After the introduction of some basic concepts, we examine 
prefetching in a cache-coherent shared address space, including performance bene- 
fits and implementation issues. 


Shared Address Space without Caching of Shared Data 


In a shared address space without caching of shared data, receiver-initiated commu- 
nication is triggered by reads of nonlocally allocated data, and sender-initiated com- 
munication is triggered by writes to nonlocally allocated data. In the baseline 
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communication structure of our example code (Figure 11.1), the communication is 
sender initiated if we assume that the array A is allocated in the local memory of pro- 
cess Pp, not P4. As with the sends in the message-passing case, the most precommu- 
nication we can do is to perform all the writes to A before we compute any of the 
£(B[]) by splitting into two loops (see the first column of Figure 11.19). Making 
the writes nonblocking allows some of the write latency to be overlapped with the 
£ (B[]) computations; however, this would have happened anyway if writes were 
made nonblocking and left where they were. The more important effect of the pre- 
communication is to have the writes on P, complete earlier, hence allowing the 
reader Pp to emerge from its while loop more quickly. 

If the array A is allocated in the local memory of P4, the communication is 
receiver initiated. The writes by the producer P, are now local, and the reads by the 
consumer Pp are remote. Precommunication in this case means prefetching the ele- 
ments of A before they are actually needed, just as we issued a_receives before 
they were needed in the message-passing case. The difference is that the prefetch is 
not just posted locally, like the receive, but rather causes data transfer across the net- 
work: a prefetch request is sent across the network to the remote node (P,4) where 
the communication assist responds to the request by actually transferring the data 
back. In the meantime, Pz proceeds with other work. There are many ways to imple- 
ment prefetching, as we shall see. One is to issue a special prefetch instruction and 
build a software pipeline as in the message-passing case. The shared address space 
code with prefetching is shown in Figure 11.19. The software pipeline has a pro- 
logue that issues a prefetch for the first iteration, a steady-state period of n —1 itera- 
tions in which a prefetch is issued for the next iteration and the current iteration is 
executed, and an epilogue consisting of the work for the last iteration. Note that a 
prefetch instruction does not replace the actual read of the data item (the load 
instruction), which happens in its original place in the program. Further, the pre- 
fetch instruction itself must be nonblocking (must not stall the processor) if it is to 
achieve its goal of hiding latency through overlap. 

Since shared data is not cached in this case, the prefetched data is brought into a 
special hardware structure called a prefetch buffer. When the word is actually loaded 
into a register in the next iteration, it is read from the head of the prefetch buffer 
rather than from memory. If the latency to hide were much larger than the time to 
compute a single loop iteration, we would prefetch several iterations ahead and the 
prefetch buffer would potentially hold several words at a time. The CRAY T3D mul- 
tiprocessor provides such a prefetch buffer and ensures that data becomes available 
in the buffer in the order that the prefetches issue, so the processor can read from it 
in the same order. The CRAY T3E uses a set of external registers as a prefetch buffer. 

Even if data cannot be prefetched early enough to have arrived by the time the 
actual reference is made, prefetching is beneficial. If the actual reference finds that 
the address it is accessing has an outstanding prefetch associated with it, then it can 
simply wait for the remaining time until the prefetched data returns, thus hiding 
part of the latency. In addition, depending on the number of prefetches allowed to be 
outstanding at a time, prefetches can be issued back to back to overlap their laten- 
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Pa Pp 

for i¢0 to n-1 do while flag = 0 {}; 

compute A[i]; prefetch(A[0]); 

write A[i]; for i¢0 to n-2 do 
end for prefetch (A[i+1]); 
flag < 1; read A[i] from prefetch_buffer; 
for i¢0 to n-1 do use A[i]; 

compute f(B[il); compute g(C[i]); 

end for 


read A[n-1] from prefetch_buffer; 
use A[n-1]; 


compute g(C[n-1]) 


FIGURE 11.19 Prefetching in the shared address space example. The example 
assumes that shared data is not cached, so prefetched data is read from the prefetch buffer 
rather than the cache. 


cies. This provides pipelined data movement, although the pipeline rate may be lim- 
ited by the overhead of issuing prefetches. 


Cache-Coherent Shared Address Space 


Precommunication is much more interesting in a cache-coherent shared address 
space since shared nonlocal data may be precommunicated directly into a proces- 
sor’s cache rather than a special buffer and since precommunication interacts with 
the cache coherence protocol. We therefore discuss the techniques in more detail in 
this context. 

Consider an invalidation-based coherence protocol. A read miss fetches the data 
from wherever it is. A write that generates a read exclusive fetches both data and 
ownership (by informing the home, perhaps invalidating other caches, and receiving 
acknowledgments), and a write that generates an upgrade fetches only ownership. 
All of these “fetches” have latency associated with them, so all are candidates for 
prefetching. We can prefetch data or ownership or both. 

Update-based coherence protocols generate sender-initiated communication, and 
like other sender-initiated communication techniques they provide a form of pre- 
communication from the viewpoint of the destinations of the updates. Although 
update protocols are not very prevalent, techniques to selectively update copies can 
be used for sender-initiated precommunication even with an underlying invalidation- 
based protocol. One possibility is to selectively insert software instructions that gen- 
erate updates; another is to use hybrid update-invalidate methods. Some of these 
techniques are discussed later in this section. 
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Prefetching Concepts 


Two broad categories of prefetching are applitable to multiprocessors and unipro- 
cessors: hardware-controlled and software-controlled pr. fetching. In hardware- 
controlled prefetching, no special instructions are added to the code; rather, special 
hardware is used to predict future accesses from observed behavior and to prefetch 
data based on these predictions. In software-controlled prefetching, the decisions of 
what and when to prefetch are made by the programmer or compiler (hopefully the 
compiler!) by analyzing the code, and appropriate prefetch instructions are inserted 
in the code. Trade-offs between hardware- and software-controlled prefetching are 
discussed later in this section. Prefetching can also be combined with block data 
transfer in block prefetch (receiver-initiated prefetch of a large block of data) and 
block put (sender-initiated) techniques. 

In a multiprocessor, a key issue that dictates how early a prefetch can be issued in 
both software- and hardware-controlled prefetching is whether prefetches are bind- 
ing or nonbinding. A binding prefetch means that the value of the prefetched data is 
bound at the time of the prefetch; that is, when the process later reads the variable 
through a regular read (load instruction), it will see the value that the variable had 
when it was prefetched even if the value has been modified by another processor and 
the new value has become visible to the reader's cache in between the prefetch and 
the actual read. The prefetch we discussed in the non-cache-coherent case (prefetch- 
ing into a prefetch buffer, see Figure 11.19) is typically a binding prefetch, as is 
prefetching directly into processor registers. A nonbinding prefetch means that the 
value brought by a prefetch instruction remains subject to modification or invalida- 
tion until the actual operation that needs the data is executed, as discussed in 
Section 11.5.2. For example, in a cache-coherent system with nonbinding prefetch, 
the prefetched data is brought into the cache rather than into a register or prefetch 
buffer (neither of which is typically under control of the coherence protocol), and a 
modification by another processor that occurs between the time of the prefetch and 
the time of the use will update or invalidate the prefetched block according to the 
protocol. This means that nonbinding prefetches can be issued at any time without 
affecting the semantics of a parallel program or the results it may produce. Binding 
prefetches, on the other hand, affect program semantics, so we have to be careful 
about issuing them too early. For example, if processes increment a shared counter 
in a critical section, it is unsafe to issue a binding prefetch for the counter before 
(outside) the critical section since another process may obtain the lock and modify 
the counter between the prefetch and the lock acquisition; however, issuing a non- 
binding prefetch before the critical section is safe. Since nonbinding prefetches can 
be generated as early as desired, they have performance advantages as well. 

The other important issues concern determining what data to prefetch (analysis) 
and when to initiate prefetches (scheduling). Prefetching a given reference is consid- 
ered possible only if the address of the reference can be determined ahead of time. 
For example, if the address can be computed only just before the word is referenced, 
then it may not be possible to prefetch. This is an important consideration for appli- 


cations with irregular and dynamic data structures implemented using pointers, 
such as linked lists and trees. 
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The coverage of a prefetching technique is the percentage of the original cache 
misses (without any prefetching) that the technique is able to prefetch earlier than 
just before the actual reference. Achieving high coverage is not the only goal, how- 
ever. We should not issue prefetches for data that will not be accessed by the proces- 
sor or for data that is already in the cache that is the target of a prefetch. These 
prefetches will consume overhead and precious cache access bandwidth, interfering 
with regular accesses without doing anything useful. More is not necessarily better 
for prefetching. These are called unnecessary prefetches. Avoiding them requires that 
we analyze the data locality in the application’s access patterns and how it interacts 
with the cache size and organization so that prefetches are issued only for data that 
is not likely to be present in the cache. 

Finally, timing and luck play important roles in prefetching. A prefetch may be 
possible and not unnecessary, but it may be initiated too late to hide most of the 
latency from the actual reference. Or it may be initiated too early, so it arrives in the 
cache but is then either replaced or invalidated before the actual reference. Thus, a 
prefetch should be effective: early enough to hide the latency and late enough so the 
chances of replacement or invalidation are small. 

The goal of prefetching analysis is to maximize coverage while minimizing 
unnecessary prefetches, and the goal of scheduling is to maximize effectiveness. Let 
us now consider hardware-controlled and software-controlled prefetching in some 
detail and see how successfully they address these important aspects. 


Hardware-Controlled Prefetching 


The goal in hardware-controlled prefetching is to provide hardware that can detect 
patterns in data accesses at run time. Hardware-controlled prefetching assumes that 
accesses in the near future will follow past patterns. Under this assumption, the 
cache blocks containing this data can be prefetched and brought into the processor 
cache so the later accesses may hit in the cache. The following discussion assumes 
nonbinding prefetches. 

Both analysis and scheduling are the responsibility of hardware, with no special 
software support, and both are performed dynamically as the program executes. 
Analysis and scheduling are very closely coupled since the prefetch for a cache block 
is initiated as soon as it is determined that the block should be prefetched: it is diffi- 
cult for hardware to make separate decisions about these issues. 

The hardware should be simple and inexpensive, and it should not be in the crit- 
ical path of the processor cycle time. 

Many simple hardware prefetching schemes have been proposed. At the most 
basic level, the use of long cache blocks itself is a form of hardware prefetching, 
exploited well by programs with good spatial locality. No analysis is used to restrict 
unnecessary prefetches, the coverage depends on the degree of spatial locality in the 
program, and the effectiveness depends on how much time elapses between when 
the processor accesses the first word and when it accesses the other words on the 
block. For example, if a process simply traverses a large array with unit stride, the 
coverage of the prefetching with long cache blocks will be quite good (75% for a 
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cache block of four words) and there will be no unnecessary prefetches—but the 
effectiveness is not likely to be great since the prefetches are issued too late. Extend- 
ing the idea of long cache blocks are one-block lookahead (OBL) schemes, in which a 
reference to cache block i may trigger a prefetch of block i + 1. Several variants for 
analysis and scheduling may be used in this technique; for example, block i + 1 can 
be prefetched whenever a reference to block i is detected, or only if a cache miss to i 
is detected, or when i is referenced for the first time after it is prefetched. Extensions 
may include prefetching several blocks ahead (e.g., blocks i + 1, i + 2, and i + 3) 
instead of just one (Dahlgren, Dubois, and Stenstrom 1995), an adaptation of the 
idea of stream buffers in uniprocessors where several subsequent blocks are 
prefetched into a separate buffer, rather than the cache, when a miss occurs Jouppi 
1990). Such techniques are useful when accesses are mostly unit stride. 

A simple way to detect and prefetch accesses with nonunit or large stride is to 
keep the address of the previously accessed data item for a given instruction (i.e, for 
a given program counter value) in a history table indexed by program counter (PC). 
When the same instruction is issued again (e.g., in the next iteration of a loop), if 
the PC is found in the table, the stride is computed as the difference between the 
current data address and the one in the history table for that instruction or PC. A 
prefetch is issued for the data address computed as the current data address plus the 
stride (Fu and Patel 1991; Fu, Patel, and Janssens 1992). The history table, managed 
much like a branch history table, essentially detects regular strides in data accesses 
by an instruction and predicts that future accesses by that instruction will follow the 
same stride. This scheme is likely to work well when the stride is constant; however, 
most other prefetching schemes that we shall discuss, hardware or software, are 
likely to work well in this case too. 

While the schemes so far find ways to detect simple regular patterns, they do not 
guard against unnecessary prefetches when references do not follow these patterns. 
For example, if the same stride is not maintained between three successive accesses 
by the same instruction, then the previous scheme will prefetch useless data. The 
traffic generated by these unnecessary prefetches can be detrimental to performance 
by competing for resources with useful regular accesses. 

In more sophisticated hardware prefetching schemes, the history table stores not 
only the data address accessed the last time by an instruction but also the stride 
between the previous two addresses accessed by it (Baer and Chen 1991; Chen and 
Baer 1992). If the current data address accessed by that instruction is separated from 
the previous address by the same stride, then a regular stride pattern is detected and 
a prefetch may be issued. If not, then a break in the pattern is detected and a 
prefetch is not issued, thus reducing unnecessary prefetches. In addition to the 
address and stride, the table entry also contains some state bits that keep track of 
whether the accesses by this instruction have recently been in a regular stride pat- 
tern, have been in an irregular pattern, or appear to be transitioning into or out of a 
regular stride pattern. A set of simple rules is used to determine, based on the stride 
match and the current state, whether-to potentially issue a prefetch or not. If the 
result is to potentially prefetch, the cache is looked up to see if the block is already 
there, and if not the prefetch is issued. 
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While this scheme improves the analysis, it does not yet do a great job of schedul- 
ing prefetches. In particular, in a loop it will prefetch only one loop iteration ahead. 
If the amount of work to do in a loop iteration is small compared to the latency that 
needs to be hidden, this will not be sufficient to tolerate the latency. The goal of 
scheduling is to achieve just-in-time prefetching, that is, to have a prefetch issued 
about | cycles before the instruction that needs the data, where | is the latency we 
want to hide, so that prefetched data arrives just before the actual instruction that 
needs it is executed and the prefetch is likely to be effective. This means that the 
prefetch Should be issued [1/ b] loop iterations ahead of the instruction that needs 
the data, where b is the predicted execution time of an iteration of the loop body. 

One way to implement such scheduling in hardware is to use a lookahead pro- 
gram counter (LA-PC) that tries to remain I cycles ahead of the actual current PC. 
The LA-PC is used to access the history table and generate prefetches instead of 
(but in conjunction with) the actual PC. The LA-PC starts out a single instruction 
ahead of the regular PC but is incremented every cycle even when the processor 
(and PC) stalls on a cache miss, thus letting it get ahead of the PC. The LA-PC also 
looks up the branch history table, just like the PC, so the branch prediction mecha- 
nism can be used to modify it when necessary and to try to keep it on the right 
track. When a mispredicted branch for the LA-PC is detected, the LA-PC is set back 
to being equal to PC + 1. A limit register controls how far the LA-PC can get ahead 
of the PC. The LA-PC stalls when this limit is exceeded or when the buffer of out- 
standing references is full (i.e., it cannot issue any prefetches). 

Both the LA-PC and the PC look up the prefetch history table every cycle (of 
course, they are likely to access different entries). The lookup by the PC updates the 
“previous address” and the state fields for the entry that it hits, in accordance with 
the rules, but does not generate prefetches. A new “times” field is added to each his- 
tory table entry, which keeps track of the number of iterations (encounters of that 
instruction) that the LA-PC is ahead of the PC. The lookup by the LA-PC incre- 
ments this field for the entry that it hits (if any) and generates an address for poten- 
tial prefetching according to the rules. The address generated is the times field 
multiplied by the stride stored in the entry, plus the previous address field. The times 
field is decremented when the PC encounters that instruction in its lookup of the 
prefetch history table. More details can be found in (Chen and Baer 1992). 

Prefetches in these hardware schemes are treated as hints since they are nonbind- 
ing, so actual cache misses get priority over them in the extended hierarchy. If a 
prefetch raises an exception (for example, a page fault or other violation), the 
prefetch is simply dropped rather than handling the exception. More elaborate 
hardware-controlled prefetching schemes have been proposed to try to prefetch ref- 
erences with irregular stride (Zhang and Torrellas 1995). However, even the simpler 
techniques have not found their way into microprocessors for multiprocessors. 
Instead, the trend is to provide prefetch instructions for use by software-controlled 
prefetching schemes. Let us examine software-controlled prefetching before we dis- 
cuss its relative advantages and disadvantages with respect to hardware-controlled 
schemes. 
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Software-Controlled Prefetching 


In software-controlled prefetching, the analysis of what to prefetch and the schedul- 
ing of when to issue prefetches are typically done statically, by software. The com- 
piler (or programmer) inserts special prefetch instructions into the code at points 
that it deems appropriate. As we saw in Figure 11.19, this may require restructuring 
the loops in the program to some extent as well. The hardware support needed is the 
provision of these nonblocking instructions, a cache that allows multiple outstand- 
ing accesses, and some mechanism for keeping track of outstanding accesses. The 
latter two mechanisms are in fact required for all forms of latency tolerance in a sys- 
tem based on reads and writes. 

Let us first consider software-controlled prefetching from the viewpoint of a pro- 
cessor trying to hide latency in its reference stream without complications due to 
interactions with other processors. This problem is equivalent to prefetching in uni- 
processors, except with a wider range of latencies. Then we discuss the complica- 
tions introduced by multiprocessing. 


Prefetching with a Single Processor 


Consider a simple loop, such as our example from Figure 11.1. A naive approach 
would be to always issue a prefetch instruction one iteration ahead on array refer- 
ences within loops. This would lead to a software pipeline like the one in 
Figure 11.19, with two differences: the data is brought into the cache rather than 
into a prefetch buffer, and the later load of the data will be from the address of the 
data rather than from the prefetch buffer (i.e., read (A[{i]) and use (A[i]) ). This 
can easily be extended to approximate just-in-time prefetching by issuing prefetches 
multiple iterations ahead as discussed earlier (see Exercise 11.15). 

To minimize unnecessary prefetches, it is important to analyze and predict the 
temporal and spatial locality in the program as well as the addresses of future refer- 
ences. For example, blocked matrix factorization reuses the data in the current 
block many times in the cache, so it does not make sense to prefetch all references to 
the block. In the software case, unnecessary prefetches have an additional disadvan- 
tage beyond cache lookup bandwidth and potentially useless traffic: they introduce 
useless prefetch instructions in the code, which add execution overhead. The 
prefetch instructions are often placed within conditional expressions, and with 
irregular data structures extra instructions are often needed to compute the address 
to be prefetched, both of which further increase the instruction overhead. 

How easy is it to identify which references to prefetch in software? In particular, 
can a compiler do it, or must it be left to the programmer? The answer depends on 
the program's reference patterns. References are most predictable when they traverse 
an array in some regular way. For example, a simple case to predict is when the ele- 
ments of an array are referenced inside a loop nest, and the array index is an affine 
function of the loop indices in the loop nest (i.e., a linear combination of loop index 
values). The following code shows an example: 
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LOR Jeol cosh 
for j <—1ton 
sum = sum + A[3i+5j+7]; 
end for 
end for 


Given the amount of latency we wish to hide, we can try to issue the prefetch that 
many iterations ahead in the relevant loop. The amount of array data accessed and 
the spatial locality in the traversal are easy to predict in this example, which makes 
locality analysis for minimizing unnecessary prefetches easy. The major complica- 
tion in analyzing data locality is predicting cache misses due to mapping conflicts. 

A more difficult class of references to analyze is indirect array references; for 
example, 


fori€©iton 
sum = sum + A[index[i]]; 
end for 


Whereas we can easily predict the values of i and hence the elements of the index 
array that will be accessed, we cannot predict the value in index[i] and hence the 
elements of A that we shall access. To predict the accesses to A we must first prefetch 
index [i] well enough in advance and then use the prefetched value to determine 
the element of array A to prefetch. The latter requires additional instructions to be 
inserted. For scheduling, if the number of iterations that we would normally 
prefetch ahead is k, we should prefetch index [i] 2k iterations ahead so it returns 
k iterations before we need A[index [i] ], at which point we can use the value of 
index[i] to prefetch A[index [i]]. Analyzing temporal and spatial locality in 
these cases is more difficult than predicting addresses. It is impossible to perform 
accurate analysis statically since we do not know ahead of time what the spatial rela- 
tionships among the references to A are nor even how many different locations of A 
will be accessed (different entries in the index array may have the same value). Our 
choices are therefore to prefetch all references to A[ index [i] ], to prefetch none at 
all, to obtain profile information about access patterns gathered at run time and use 
it to make decisions, or to use higher-level programmer knowledge. 

Compiler technology has advanced to the point where it can handle the preced- 
ing types of array references in loops quite well, within the constraints described. 
Locality analysis (Wolf and Lam 1991) is used first to predict when array references 
are expected to miss in a given cache (typically the first-level cache). This results in 
a prefetch predicate, which can be thought of as a conditional expression inside 
which a prefetch should be issued for a given iteration. Scheduling based on latency 
is then used to decide how many iterations ahead to issue the prefetches. Since the 
compiler may not be able to determine which level of the extended memory hierar- 
chy the miss will be satisfied in, it may be conservative and assume the worst-case 
latency. 

Predicting conflict misses is particularly difficult. Locality analysis, based on full 
associative caches, may tell us that a block should still be in the cache so a prefetcl 
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should not be issued, but the block may have been replaced because of conflict 
misses and therefore would benefit from a prefetch. A possible approach is to 
assume that a small associativity cache of C bytes effectively behaves like a fully 
associative cache that is smaller by some factor, but this is not reliable. Multipro- 
gramming also throws off the predictability of misses across process switches since 
one process might pollute the cache state of another, although the time scales are 
such that locality analysis often doesn’t assume blocks to stay in the cache that long 
anyway. Despite these problems, limited experiments have shown potential for suc- 
cess with compiler-generated prefetching when most of the cache misses are to 
affine or indirect array references in loops (Mowry 1994). These include programs 
on regular grids or dense matrices as well as sparse matrix computations (in which 
indirect array references are used, but most of the data is often stored in a packed, 
dense form anyway for efficiency). These experiments are performed through simu- 
lation since real machines are only just beginning to provide the underlying hard- 
ware support needed for effective software-controlled prefetching. 

Accesses that are truly difficult for a compiler to predict are those that involve 
pointers or linked data structures (such as linked lists and trees). Unlike array 
indexing, traversing these data structures requires dereferencing pointers along the 
way; the address contained in the pointer within a list or tree element is not known 
until that element is reached in the traversal, so it cannot be easily prefetched. Pre- 
dicting locality for such data structures is also very difficult. Currently, prefetching 
in these cases must be done by the programmer, exploiting higher-level semantic 
knowledge of the program and its data structures, as shown in Example 11.3. Com- 
piler analysis for prefetching pointer-based, linked data structures is the subject of 
research (Luk and Mowry 1996) and will be helped by progress in alias analysis for 
pointers. In general, limitations of a compiler in other areas (e.g., interprocedural 
analysis) may limit the effectiveness of its prefetching analysis. 


EXAMPLE 11.3 Consider the tree traversal to compute the force on a particle in the 
Barnes-Hut application described in Chapter 3. The traversal is repeated for each 
particle assigned to the process, and consecutive particles reuse much of the tree 
data, which is likely to stay in the cache across particles. How should prefetches be 
inserted in this tree traversal code? Discuss some possibilities and their trade-offs. 


Answer The traversal of the oct-tree proceeds in depth-first manner. However, if it is 
determined that a tree cell needs to be opened, then all its eight children will be 
examined as long they are present in the tree. Thus, we can insert prefetches for all 
the children of a cell as soon as we determine that the cell will be opened (or we 
can speculatively issue prefetches as soon as we touch a cell and are hence able to 
dereference the pointers to its children). Since we expect the working set to at least 
fit in the L, cache (which a compiler is highly unlikely to be able to determine), we 
should prefetch a cell only the first time that we access it (i.e., for the first particle 
that accesses it), not for subsequent particles. Cache conflicts may occur, which 
cause unpredictable misses, but there is likely little we can do about that statically. 
Note that we need to do some work to generate prefetches (determine if this is the 
first time we are visiting the cell, access and dereference the child pointers, etc.), so 
the overhead of a prefetch is likely to be several instructions. If the overhead is 
incurred a lot more often than successful prefetches are generated, it may 
overcome the benefits of prefetching. Another problem with this scheme is that we 
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may not be prefetching early enough when memory latencies are high. Since we 
prefetch all the children at one time, in most cases the depth-first work done for 
the first child (or two) should be enough to hide the latency of the rest of the 
children, but this may not be the case. The only way to improve this is to 
speculatively prefetch multiple levels down the tree when we encounter a cell, 
dereferencing speculatively prefetched pointers to determine prefetch addresses, 
hoping that we will indeed touch all the cells we prefetch and they will still be in 
the cache when we reach them. Since prefetches are nonbinding, correctness is not 
violated. Other applications that use linked lists in unstructured ways may be even 
more difficult for a compiler or even a programmer to prefetch successfully. 


Interactions with a Multiprocessor Coherence Protocol 


Two additional issues we must consider when prefetching in parallel programs are 
prefetching communication misses and prefetching with ownership. Both arise from 
the fact that other processors might also be accessing and modifying the data that a 
process references. 

In an invalidation-based cache-coherent multiprocessor, data may be removed 
from a processor’s cache—and misses therefore incurred—not only because of re- 
placements but also because of sharing. We should not prefetch data so early that it 
might be invalidated in the cache before it is used, and we should ideally recognize 
when data might have been invalidated so that we can prefetch it again before actu- 
ally using it. Fortunately, nonbinding prefetching makes these performance issues 
rather than correctness issues. 

It is difficult for a compiler to predict incoming invalidations and perform the 
necessary analysis because the communication in the application cannot be easily 
deduced from an explicitly parallel program in a shared address space. The one case 
where the compiler has a good chance is when the compiler itself parallelizes the 
program. But even then, dynamic task assignment and false sharing of data compro- 
mise the success of the analysis. 

A programmer has the semantic information about interprocess communication, 
so it is easier for the programmer to insert and schedule prefetches as necessary in 
the presence of invalidations. The one kind of information that a compiler does have 
is that conveyed by explicit synchronization statements in the parallel program. 
Since synchronization usually implies that data is being shared (for example, in a 
“properly labeled” program, the modification of data by one process and its use by 
another process is separated by a labeled synchronization operation), the compiler 
analysis can assume that communication is taking place and that all the shared data 
in the cache has been invalidated whenever it sees a synchronization event. Of 
course, this is conservative and it may lead to unnecessary prefetches, especially 
when synchronization is frequent and little data is actually invalidated between syn- 
‘chronization events. It would be nice if a synchronization event conveyed some 
information about which data might be modified, or if this could be efficiently deter- 
mined, but this is usually not the case (Wood et al. 1993). 

As a second enhancement, since a processor often wants to fetch a cache block 
with exclusive ownership (or simply fetch ownership) in preparation for a write, it 
makes sense to prefetch in exclusive mode before a write. This can have two benefits 
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FIGURE 11.20 Benefits from prefetching with ownership. Suppose the latest copy of A is not 
available locally to begin with but is present in other caches and that a read and then a write are per- 
formed. Normal hardware cache coherence would fetch the corresponding block in shared state for the 
read and then communicate again to obtain ownership upon the write. With prefetching, if we recog- 
nize this read-write pattern, we can issue a single prefetch with exclusivity before the read itself and not 
have to incur any further communication at the write. By the time the write occurs, the block is already 
present in exclusive state. Prefetching in shared mode before the read hides the read latency but not the 
write latency since the write will still miss. 


when used judiciously. First, it reduces the latency of the actual write operations 
that follow since the write does not have to invalidate other blocks and wait to 
obtain exclusive ownership (that was already done by the prefetch). Whether or not 
this has an impact on performance depends on whether write latency is already hid- 
den by other methods such as by using a relaxed consistency model. The second 
advantage is in the common case where a process first reads a variable and then 
shortly thereafter writes it. A single prefetch with ownership even before the read in 
this case hides both read and write latency. It also halves the traffic, as seen in 
Figure 11.20, and hence improves the performance of other references as well by 
reducing contention and bandwidth needs. The quantitative benefits of prefetching 
in exclusive mode are discussed in (Mowry 1994). 


Hardware-Controlled versus Software-Controlled Prefetching 


Having seen how hardware-controlled and software-controlled prefetching work, let 
us consider their relative advantages. The most important advantages of hardware- 
controlled prefetching are: it does not require any software support from the pro- 
grammer or compiler; it does not require recompiling code (which may be very 
important in practice when the source cade is not available); and it does not incur 
instruction overhead or code expansion. On the other hand, its most obvious disad- 
vantages are that it requires substantial hardware support and the prefetching algo- 
rithms are hardwired into the machine. However, there are many other trade-offs 
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having to do with coverage, minimizing unnecessary prefetches, and maximizing 
effectiveness. Let us summarize these trade-offs, focusing on compiler-generated 
rather than programmer-generated prefetches in the software case. 


m Coverage. The hardware and software schemes take very different approaches 
to analyzing what to prefetch. Software schemes can examine all the data 
accesses in the code but have only static information, whereas hardware 
observes a window of dynamic access patterns and predicts future references 
based on current patterns. Software schemes have greater potential for achiev- 
ing coverage of complex access patterns but are limited by the analysis, 
whereas hardware may be limited by the cost of maintaining sophisticated his- 
tory and the accuracy of necessary techniques like branch prediction. Unlike 
hardware, the compiler (or even programmer) cannot react to some forms of 
dynamic information, such as the occurrence of replacements due to unpre- 
dicted cache conflicts. Progress is being made in improving the coverage of 
both approaches in prefetching more types of access patterns (Zhang and Tor- 
rellas 1995; Luk and Mowry 1996), but the costs in the hardware case appear 
high. It is possible to use run-time feedback to improve software prefetching 
coverage, but there has not been much progress in this direction. 

w Reducing unnecessary prefetches. Hardware prefetching is driven by increasing 
coverage and does not perform locality analysis to reduce unnecessary 
prefetches. It may therefore waste cache access bandwidth, and even intercon- 
nect bandwidth, and may replace useful data from the cache. Especially on a 
bus-based machine, wasting too much interconnect bandwidth on prefetches 
has at least the potential to saturate the bus and to reduce rather than enhance 
performance (Tullsen and Eggers 1993). 

@ Maximizing effectiveness. In software prefetching, scheduling is based on pre- 
diction. However, it is often difficult to predict how long a prefetch will take to 
complete, for example, where in the extended memory hierarchy it will be sat- 
isfied, and how much contention it will encounter. Hardware can in theory 
adapt its scheduling at run time since it lets the lookahead PC get only as far 
ahead as it needs to. However, hiding long latencies becomes difficult because 
of branch prediction, and every mispredicted branch causes the lookahead PC 
to be reset, leading to ineffective prefetches until it gets far enough ahead of 
the PC again. Thus, both the software and hardware schemes have potential 
problems with effectiveness or just-in-time prefetching. 


Hardware prefetching is used in dynamically scheduled microprocessors to 
prefetch data for operations that are waiting in the reorder buffer but cannot yet be 
issued. However, in that case, hardware does not have to detect patterns and analyze 
what to prefetch. While this restricted form of hardware prefetching is becoming 
popular in microprocessors, so far the on-chip support needed for more general 
hardware analysis and prefetching of nonunit stride accesses has not been consid- 
ered worthwhile. On the other hand, microprocessors are increasingly providing 
prefetching instructions to be used by software (even in uniprocessor systems). 
Compiler technology for prefetching is progressing as well. Usually, software 
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prefetching brings data into the first-level cache rather than into a prefetch buffer. 
This and some other policy issues for prefetching are discussed in Exercise 11.19. 


Sender-Initiated Precommunication 


In addition to update-based protocols, support for explicit, software-controlled 
“update,” “deliver,” or “producer prefetch” instructions has been explored. An 
example is the “poststore” instruction in the KSR1 multiprocessor from Kendall 
Square Research, which pushes the contents of the whole cache block into the 
caches that currently contain a (presumably old) copy of the block. A reasonable 
place to insert these update instructions is at the last write to a shared cache block 
before a release synchronization operation since it is that data that is likely to be 
needed by consumers. The destination nodes of the updates are the sharers in the 
directory entry, just as with update protocols, under the usual assumption that past 
sharing patterns are a good predictor of future behavior. (Alternatively, the destina- 
tions may be specified in software by the instruction itself, or the data may be 
pushed only to the home main memory rather than other caches, i.e., a write 
through rather than an update, which hides some but not all of the latency from the 
destination processors.) These software-based update techniques have some of the 
same problems as hardware update protocols but to a lesser extent since not every 
write generates a bus transaction. As with update protocols, competitive hybrid 
schemes are also possible (Ohara 1996; Grahn and Stenstrom 1996). 

Compared to prefetching, the software-controlled sender-initiated communica- 
tion has the advantage that communication happens just when the data is produced. 
Also, it reduces traffic for repeating producer-consumer patterns compared to an 
invalidation-based scheme. However, it has several disadvantages. For one, the data 
may be communicated too early and may be replaced from the consumer's cache 
before use, particularly if it is placed in the primary cache. For another, this scheme 
precommunicates only communication (coherence) misses, not capacity or conflict 
misses. In addition, whereas a consumer knows what data it will reference and can 
issue prefetches for that data, a producer may deliver unnecessary data into proces- 
sor caches if past sharing patterns are not a perfect predictor of future patterns or 
may even deliver the same data value multiple times. Further, a prefetch checks the 
cache and is dropped if the data is found in the cache, reducing unnecessary net- 
work traffic; the software update or deliver performs no such checks and can 
increase traffic and contention, though it reduces traffic when it is successful since it 
deposits the data in the right places without requiring multiple protocol transac- 
tions. Finally, the receiver no longer controls how many precommunicated messages 
it receives, so buffer overflow may occur. The wisdom gleaned from simulation 
results so far is that prefetching schemes work better than deliver or update schemes 
for most applications (Ohara 1996), though the two can complement each other if 
both are provided (Abdel-Shafi et al. 1997). 

Both prefetch and software update schemes can be extended with the capability 
to transfer larger blocks of data (e.g., multiple cache blocks, a whole object, or an 
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arbitrarily defined region of addresses) rather than a single cache block. These are 
called block prefetch and block put mechanisms (block put differs from the block 
transfer discussed in Section 11.5 in that the data is deposited in the cache and not 
in main memory). The issues here are similar to those encountered by prefetch and 
software update instructions, except for differences due to their size. For example, it 
may not be a good idea to prefetch or deliver a large block to the primary cache. 


Performance Benefits 


Performance results from prefetching so far have mostly been examined through 
simulation. To illustrate the potential, let us examine results from programmer- 
inserted software prefetches in some of the example applications used in this book 
(Woo, Singh, and Hennessy 1994). Programmer-inserted prefetches are used since 
they can be more aggressive than the best available compiler algorithms. We also 
consider results from state-of-the-art compiler algorithms. 


Benefits with Single-Issue, Statically Scheduled Processors 


Let us first look at how prefetching performs for the programs and platform pre- 
sented in Section 11.4.3. To facilitate comparison with block transfer, this experiment 
focuses on prefetching only remote accesses (cache misses that cause communica- 
tion). Figure 11.21(a) shows that for a program with predictable access patterns and 
very good spatial locality like FFT, prefetching remote data helps performance sub- 
stantially. As with block transfer, the benefits are less for large cache blocks than for 
small ones since large cache blocks already achieve significant prefetching in them- 
selves. Figure 11.21(b) directly compares the performance of block transfer with that 
of the prefetched version and shows that the results are quite similar for this program. 
Prefetching is able to-deliver most of the benefits of even the very aggressive block 
transfer that we assume as long as enough prefetches are allowed to be outstanding at 
a time. Figure 11.22 shows the same results for the Ocean application. Like block 
transfer, prefetching helps little here since less time is spent in communication and 
since not all of the prefetched data is useful (due to poor spatial locality on communi- 
cated data along column-oriented partition boundaries). 

Prefetching is often much more successful on local accesses. For example, in the 
iterative nearest-neighbor grid computations in the Ocean application, with barriers 
between sweeps it is difficult to issue prefetches for boundary elements from a 
neighbor partition far enough in advance: the new values are produced only a short 
while before they are needed. However, a process can very easily issue prefetches 
early enough for grid points within its assigned partition, which are not touched by 
any other process. Results from a state-of-the-art compiler algorithm show that the 
compiler can be quite successful in prefetching regular computations on dense 
arrays, where the access patterns are very predictable (Mowry 1994). These results, 
shown for two applications in Figure 11.23, include both local and remote accesses 
for 16-processor executions. Typically, the only problems in these cases are in the 
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FIGURE 11.21 Performance benefits of prefetching remote data in a Fast Fourier Transform. 
(a) shows the performance of the prefetched version relative to that of the original version. The graph 
can be interpreted just as described in Figure 11.13: each curve shows the execution time of the 
prefetched version relative to that of the nonprefetched version for the same cache block size (8) for 
each number of processors. (b) shows the performance of the version with block transfer (but no 
prefetching), described earlier, relative to the version with prefetching (but no block transfer) rather 
than relative to the original version. It enables us to compare the benefits from block transfer with those 
from prefetching remote data. The prefetching experiments allow a total of 16 simultaneous outstand- 
ing memory operations, including prefetches, from a processor. 
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FIGURE 11.22 Performance benefits of prefetching remote data in Ocean 
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FIGURE 11.23 Performance benefits from compiler-generated prefetching. Results are shown 
for two parallel programs running on 16-processor simulated machines. The first is an older version of 
the Ocean simulation program, which partitions in chunks of complete rows and hence both has a 
higher inherent communication-to-computation ratio and does not have the problem of poor spatial 
locality at column-oriented boundaries. The second is an unblocked and, hence, lower-performance 
dense LU factorization. Both local and remote accesses are prefetched, unlike in Figures 11.21 and 
11.22. There are three sets of bars for different combinations of L,;/L, cache sizes. The bars for each 
combination are the execution times for no prefetching (N) and selective prefetching (S). For the inter- 
mediate combination (8-K L,; cache and 64-K L, cache), results are also shown for the case where 
prefetches are issued indiscriminately (I), without locality analysis. All execution times are normalized to 
the time without prefetching for the 8-K/64-K cache size combination. The processor, memory, and 
communication architecture parameters are chosen to approximate those of the relatively old Stanford 
DASH multiprocessor and can be found in (Mowry 1994). Latencies on modern systems are much larger 
relative to processor speed than on DASH. We can see that prefetching helps performance and that the 
choice of cache sizes makes a substantial difference to the impact of prefetching. The increase in 
“busy” time with prefetching (especially indiscriminate prefetching) is due to the fact that prefetch 
instruction overhead is included in busy time. Note that the benefits of prefetching would be much 
smaller for blocked LU factorization since there would be much less data wait time to hide; since 
blocked LU factorization is much more popular in practice than unblocked, this raises an important 
methodological point. 


ability to prefetch far enough in advance (e.g., when the misses occur at the begin- 
ning of a loop nest or just after a synchronization point) and in the ability to analyze 
and predict conflict misses. 

Some success has also been achieved on sparse array or matrix computations that 
use indirect addressing, but more irregular, pointer-based applications have not seen 
much success through compiler-generated prefetching. For example, the compiler 
algorithm is not successful for the tree traversals in the Barnes-Hut application for 
the reasons discussed in Example 11.3. Programmers can often do a better job iy 
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FIGURE 11.24 The benefits of selective prefetching through locality analysis. The fraction of 
prefetches that are unnecessary is reduced substantially while the coverage is not compromised. MP3D 
is an application for simulating rarefied hydrodynamics, Cholesky is a sparse matrix factorization kernel, 
and LocusRoute (abbreviated here as “Locus”) is a wire-routing application from VLSI CAD. MP3D and 
Cholesky use indirect array accesses, while LocusRoute uses pointers to implement linked lists and 
therefore makes it more difficult to achieve good coverage. 


these cases, as discussed earlier, and profile data gathered at run time may be useful 
to identify the data accesses that generate the most misses. 

For the cases where prefetching is successful overall, locality analysis has been 
found to substantially reduce the number of prefetches issued without losing much 
in coverage and hence to perform much better than indiscriminate prefetching of all 
predictable accesses without locality analysis (see Figure 11.24). Prefetching with 
exclusive ownership is found to hide write latency substantially in an architecture in 
which the processor implements sequential consistency by stalling on writes, but it 
is less important when write latency is already being hidden through a relaxed mem- 
ory consistency model. It does reduce traffic considerably in any case. 

Finally, quantitative evaluations show that as long as caches are reasonably large, 
cache interference effects due to prefetching are negligible (Mowry 1994; Chen and 
Baer 1994). They also illustrate that by being more selective, software prefetching 
indeed tends to induce less unnecessary traffic and fewer cache conflict misses than 
hardware prefetching. However, the overhead due to extra instructions and associ- 
ated address calculations can sometimes be substantial in software schemes, espe- 
cially for applications with irregular access patterns. 
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Benefits with Multiple-Issue, Dynamically Scheduled Processors 


The effectiveness of software-controlled prefetching has been measured (through 
simulation) on multiple-issue, dynamically scheduled processors (Luk and Mowry 
1996; Bennett and Flynn 1996a, 1996b) and compared with its effectiveness on sim- 
ple, statically scheduled processors (Ranganathan et al. 1997). Despite the latency 
tolerance already provided by dynamically scheduled processors (including hardware 
prefetching of operations in the reorder buffer), software-controlled prefetching is 
found to be effective in further reducing execution time. The percentage reduction in 
data wait time is somewhat smaller than in statically scheduled processors. However, 
since data wait time is a greater fraction of execution time (dynamically scheduled 
superscalar processors reduce instruction processing time much more effectively than 
they can reduce memory stall time), the percentage improvement in overall execution 
time due to prefetching is often comparable in the two cases. 

Prefetching is less effective in reducing data wait time with dynamically sched- 
uled superscalar processors for two reasons. The increased instruction processing 
rate means there is less computation time to overlap with prefetches and prefetches 
often end up being late. Also, dynamically scheduled processors tend to cause more 
contention for resources that are encountered by a memory operation even before it 
reaches the L, cache (e.g., outstanding request tables, functional units, tracking 
buffers, etc.). This is because they allow more memory operations to be outstanding 
at the same time and they do not block on read misses. Prefetching tends to further 
increase the contention for these resources, thus increasing the latency of non- 
prefetch accesses. Since this latency occurs before the L; cache, it is not hidden 
effectively by prefetching. Resource contention of this sort is also the reason that 
simply issuing prefetches earlier does not always solve the late prefetches problem: 
not only are early prefetches often wasted but they also tie up these processor 
resources for an even longer time since they tend to keep more prefetches outstand- 
ing at a time. The study in (Ranganathan et al. 1997) was unable to improve perfor- 
mance significantly by varying how early prefetches are issued. One advantage of 
dynamically scheduled superscalar processors compared to single-issue statically 
scheduled processors from the viewpoint of prefetching is that the instruction over- 
head of prefetching is usually much smaller since the prefetch instructions can 
occupy empty slots in the superscalar processor and are hence overlapped with 
other instructions. 


Comparison with Relaxed Memory Consistency 


Studies that compare prefetching with relaxed consistency models have found that 
the two techniques are quite complementary on statically scheduled processors with 
blocking reads (Gupta et al. 1991). Relaxed models tend to reduce write stall time 
but do not do much for read stall time, whereas prefetching helps to reduce read 
stall time. A substantial difference in performance remains between sequential and 
relaxed consistency even after adding prefetching to both, however, since prefetch- 
ing is not able to hide write latency as effectively as relaxed consistency can. Or 
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dynamically scheduled processors with nonblocking reads, relaxed models are help- 
ful in reducing read stall time as well as write stall time. Prefetching also helps 
reduce both, so it is interesting to examine whether starting from sequential consis- 
tency performance is helped more by prefetching only or by using only a relaxed 
consistency model. Even when all optimizations to improve the performance of 
sequential consistency are applied (like hardware prefetching, speculative reads, and 
write buffering), it is found to be more advantageous to use a relaxed model without 
software prefetching than to use a sequentially consistent model with software 
prefetching on dynamically scheduled processors (Ranganathan et al. 1997). The 
reason, again, is that although prefetching can help reduce read stall time somewhat 
better than relaxed consistency, it does not help to hide write latency nearly as well 
as can be done with relaxed consistency. 


Summary 


To summarize our discussion of precommunication in a cache-coherent shared 
address space, the most popular method to date is for microprocessors to provide 
support for prefetch instructions to be used by software-controlled prefetches, 
whether inserted by a compiler or a programmer. The same mechanisms are used for 
either uniprocessor or multiprocessor systems. Prefetching has been found to be 
quite successful in hiding latency in predictable applications with relatively regular 
data access patterns, and successful compiler algorithms have been developed for 
this case. On hardware-coherent, prefetching turns out to be quite successful in 
competing with block data transfer even in cases where the latter technique works 
well, even though prefetching involves the processor on every cache block access. 
(Block transfer is likely to be relatively more successful in systems in which the end- 
point overhead per communication is much larger, for example, in software imple- 
mentations of a shared address space.) However, prefetching irregular computations, 
particularly those that use pointers heavily, has a long way to go. Programmer- 
inserted prefetching still tends to outperform compiler-generated prefetching since 
the programmer has knowledge of access patterns across computations that enable 
earlier or better scheduling of prefetches. Hardware prefetching is popular only in 
very limited forms, as in prefetching operations that are in the reorder buffer in 
dynamically scheduled processors. While hardware prefetching has important 
advantages in not requiring that programs be recompiled, it is not used for analysis 
and scheduling in general-purpose prefetching and its future in microprocessors is 
not clear. Support for sender-initiated precommunication instructions is also not as 


popular as support for prefetching. Some implementation issues for prefetching are 
discussed in Exercise 11.18. 


MULTITHREADING IN A SHARED ADDRESS SPACE 


Hardware-supported multithreading is perhaps the most versatile technique for hid- 
ing latency. It has the following conceptual advantages over other approaches: 
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m it requires no special software analysis or support (other than having more 
explicit threads or processes in the parallel program than the number of 
processors). 

m Because it is invoked dynamically, it can handle unpredictable situations, like 
cache conflicts and communication misses, just as well as predictable ones. 

m Whereas the previous techniques are targeted at hiding memory access latency, 
it can potentially tolerate any long-latency event just as easily, as long as the 
event can be detected at run time. This includes synchronization and instruc- — 
tion latency. 

m Like prefetching, it does not change the memory consistency model since it 
does not reorder the actual memory operations within a thread. 


Despite these potential advantages, multithreading is currently the least popular 
latency tolerating technique in commercial systems, for two reasons. First, it 
requires substantial changes to the microprocessor architecture. Second, its utility 
has so far not been adequately proven for uniprocessor or desktop systems, which 
constitute the vast majority of the marketplace. We shall see why in the course of 
this discussion. However, with latencies becoming increasingly longer relative to 
processor speeds, with more sophisticated microprocessors that already provide 
mechanisms that can be extended for multithreading, and with new multithreading 
techniques being developed to combine multithreading with instruction-level paral- 
lelism, this trend may change in the future. 

Let us begin with the simple form of multithreading that we considered in the 
context of message passing, in which instructions are executed from one thread 
until that thread encounters a long-latency event, at which point it is switched out 
and another thread switched in. The state of a thread is called the context of that 
thread, so multithreading is also called multiple-context processing. The state, which 
must be saved and restored across context switches, includes the processor registers, 
the program counter, the stack pointer, and some per-process parts of the processor 
status word (e.g., the condition codes). The cost of a context switch may also 
involve flushing or squashing instructions already in the processor pipeline, as we 
shall see. If the latency that we are trying to tolerate is large enough, then we can 
save the context to memory in software when the thread is switched out and load it 
back when the thread is switched back in. This is how multithreading is typically 
orchestrated on message-passing machines, so a standard single-threaded micropro- 
cessor can be used in that case. In a hardware-supported shared address space, and 
even more so on a uniprocessor, the latencies we are trying to tolerate are not that 
high. The overhead of saving and restoring state in software may be too high to be 
worthwhile, and we are likely to require hardware support. Let us examine this rela- 
tionship between switch overhead and latency a little more quantitatively. 

Consider processor utilization, that is, the fraction of time that a processor 
spends executing useful instructions rather than being stalled or incurring overhead. 
The time a thread spends executing before it encounters a long-latency event is 
called the busy time. The total amount of time spent switching among threads is 
called the switching time. If no other thread is ready, the processor is stalled until one 
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becomes ready or until the long-latency event it stalled on completes. The total 
amount of time spent stalled for any reason is called the idle time. The utilization of 
4 
the processor can then be expressed as 
Utilization = ee (11.2) 
Busy + Switching + Idle 
It is clearly important to keep the switching cost low. Even if we are able to toler- 
ate all the latency through multithreading, thus removing idle time completely, utili- 
zation and hence performance are limited by the time spent context switching. 


Techniques and Mechanisms 


For current microprocessors that issue instructions from only a single thread in a 
given cycle, hardware-supported multithreading falls broadly into two categories, 
determined by the decision about when to switch threads. The approach assumed so 
far—in message passing, in multiprogramming to tolerate disk latency, and in this 
section—has been to let a thread run until it encounters a long-latency event (e.g., a 
cache miss, a synchronization event, or a high-latency instruction such as a divide) 
and then switch to another ready thread. This is called the blocked approach since a 
context switch happens only when a thread is blocked or stalled for some reason. 
Among shared address space systems, this approach is used in the MIT Alewife 
research prototype (Agarwal et al. 1995). The other major hardware-supported 
approach is to simply switch threads every processor cycle if possible, whether a 
long-latency event occurs or not, effectively interleaving the processor resource 
among a pool of ready threads at a single-cycle granularity. When a thread encoun- 
ters a long-latency event, it is marked as not being ready and is not available to run 
until that event completes and the thread joins the ready pool again. This is called 
the interleaved approach. Let us examine both approaches in some detail, looking at 
their qualitative features and trade-offs as well as their quantitative evaluation and 
implementation details. After covering both approaches for processors that issue 
instructions from only a single thread in a cycle, we will examine the integration of 
multithreading with instruction-level (superscalar) parallelism, which has the 
potential to overcome the limitations of the traditional approaches (see 
Section 11.7.5). 


Blocked Multithreading 


The hardware support for blocked multithreading usually involves maintaining mul- 
tiple hardware register files and program counters for use by different threads. An 
active thread, or a context, is a thread that is currently assigned one of these hard- 
ware copies. The number of active threads may be smaller than the number of ready 
threads (threads that are not stalled but are ready to run) and is limited by the num- 
ber of hardware copies of the resources. Let us first take a high-level look at the rela- 
tionship among the latency to be tolerated, the thread-switching overhead, and the 
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number of active threads by using the same type of analysis we used earlier for pro- 
cessor utilization (Culler 1994). 

Suppose a processor provides support for N active threads at a time (N-way 
multithreading). And suppose that each thread operates by repeating the following 
sequence: execute useful instructions without stalling for R cycles (R, the busy time 
between stalls, is called the run length); encounter a high-latency event and switch to 
another thread. Now suppose that the latency we are trying to tolerate each time is L 
cycles and the overhead of a thread or context switch is C cycles. Given a fixed set of 
values for R, L, and C, a graph of processor utilization versus the number of threads 
N will look like that shown in Figure 11.25. There are two distinct regimes of opera- 
tion: the utilization increases linearly with the number of threads up to a threshold, 
at which point it saturates. Let us see why. 

Initially, increasing the number of threads allows more useful work to be done by 
other threads in the interval L that a thread is stalled, and latency continues to be 
hidden. Once N is sufficiently large, by the time we cycle through all the other 
threads—each with its run length of R cycles and switch cost of C cycles—and 
return to the original thread, we may have tolerated all L cycles of latency. Beyond 
this, there is no benefit to having more threads since the latency is already hidden. 
The value of N for which this saturation occurs is given by (N— 1) R+ NC =L, or 


ere 

Kre 

Beyond this point, the processor is always either busy executing a run from a thread 
or incurring switch overhead, so the utilization according to Equation 11.2 is 


Neat E 


eee ee (11.3) 


If N is not large enough relative to L, then the runs of all N — 1 other threads will 
complete before the latency L passes. A processor therefore does useful work for R + 
(N — 1)*R or NR cycles out of every R + L and is either idle or switching for the rest 
of the time, leading to a utilization in this linear regime of 
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I+ R , 

This analysis is clearly simplistic since it uses a fixed average run length of R 
cycles and ignores the burstiness of misses and other long-latency events. Average- 
case analysis may lead us to assume that less threads suffice than are actually neces- 
sary to handle the bursty situations where latency tolerance may be most crucial. (A 
more accurate queuing model is given by [Culler 1994].) However, the analysis suf- 
fices to make the key points. Since the best utilization we can get with any number 
of threads, u,,,, decreases with increasing switch cost C, it is very important that we 
keep switch cost low. Switch cost also affects the types of latency that we can hide; 
for example, pipeline latencies or the latencies of misses that are satisfied in the sec- 
ond-level cache may be difficult to hide unless the switch cost is very low. 

Switch cost can be kept low if we provide hardware support for several active 
threads, including separate register files, PCs, and so on. We can simply switch from 
one hardware state to another upon a context switch without saving and restoring 
state in software, which is the approach taken in most hardware multithreading pro- 
posals. Typically, a large register file is either statically divided into as many equally 
sized register frames as the active threads support (called a segmented register file), or 
the register file is dynamically managed as a cache that holds the registers of active 
contexts. 

Although replicating context state in hardware can bring the cost of this aspect of 
switching among active threads down to a single cycle (it’s like changing a pointer 
instead of copying a large data structure), there is another time cost for context 
switching that we have not discussed so far. This cost arises from the use of pipe- 
lining in instruction execution. 

When a long-latency event occurs, we want to switch out the current thread. Sup- 
pose the long-latency event is a cache miss. The cache access is made only in the 
data fetch stage of the instruction pipeline, which is quite late in the pipeline. Typi- 
cally, the hit/miss result is only known in the write-back stage, which is at the end of 
the pipeline. This means that by the time we know that a cache miss has occurred 
and the thread should be switched out, several other instructions from that thread 
(potentially k instructions, where k is the pipeline depth) have already been fetched 
and are in the pipeline (see Figure 11.26). We are faced with three possibilities: (1) 
allow these subsequent instructions to complete, but start to fetch instructions from 
the new thread at the same time; (2) allow the instructions to complete before start- 
ing to fetch instructions from the new thread; or (3) squash the instructions from 
the pipeline and then start fetching from the new thread. 

The first case is complex to implement for two reasons. First, since instructions 
from different threads will be in the pipeline at the same time, the standard unipro- 
cessor pipeline registers and dependence resolution mechanisms (interlocks) must 
be modified. Every instruction must be tagged with its context as it proceeds 
through the pipeline, and/or multiple sets of pipeline registers may be used to distin- 
guish results from different contexts. In addition to the increase in area, the use of 
multiple pipeline registers at each pipeline stage means that the registers must be 
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FIGURE 11.26 Impact of late miss detection in a pipeline. Thread A is the current 
thread running on the processor. A cache miss occurring on instruction A; from this thread 
is only detected after the second data fetch stage (DF2) of the pipeline (i.e., in the write- 
back [WB] cycle of A;s traversal through the pipeline). At this point, the following six 
instructions from thread A (A;,, through Aj,6) are already in the different stages of the 
assumed seven-stage pipeline (two cycles of instruction fetch [IF], one cycle of register fetch 
[RF], one cycle of execute [EX], followed by two cycles of data fetch and the write back). If 
all the instructions are squashed when the miss is detected (the crossed-out slots in the 
lower drawing), we lose at least seven cycles of work. 


multiplexed onto the latches for the next stage, which may increase the processor 
cycle time. Since part of the motivation for the blocked scheme is its design simplic- 
“ity and its ability to use commodity processors with as little design effort and modi- 
~ fication as possible, this may not be a very appropriate choice. The second problem 
with this choice is that the instructions already in the pipeline from the thread that 
incurred the cache miss may stall the pipeline because they may depend on the data 
returned by the miss. 

The second ehoice avoids having instructions from multiple threads simulta- 
neously in the pipeline but still must contend with stalls due to dependent instruc- 
tion. The third choice avoids both problems and is simple to implement since the 
standard uniprocessor pipeline suffices and already has the ability to squash instruc- 
tions. It is the favored choice for the blocked scheme, even though it does cause a 
number of cycles equal to the pipeline depth to be wasted on a switch. 

How does a context switch get triggered in the blocked approach to hide the dif- 
ferent kinds of latency? On a cache miss, the switch can be triggered by the detec- 
tion of the miss in hardware. For synchronization latency, we can simply ensure that 
an explicit context switch instruction follows every synchronization event that is 
expected to incur latency (or even all synchronization events). Since the synchroni- 
zation event may need to be satisfied by another thread that runs on the same pro- 
cessor, an explicit switch is necessary to' avoid deadlock without waiting for 
timeouts. Long pipeline stalls can also be handled by inserting a switch instruction 
following a long-latency instruction such as a divide. Finally, short pipeline stalls 
like data hazards are likely to be very difficult to hide with the blocked approach. 

To summarize, the blocked approach has a relatively low implementation cost (as 
we shall see in more detail later) and good single-thread performance (if only a sin- 
gle thread runs on a processor, there are no context switches and this scheme per- 
forms just like a standard uniprocessor would). The disadvantage is that the context 
switch overhead is high: approximately the depth of the pipeline, even when regis- 
ters and other processor state do not have to be saved to or restored from memory. 
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This overhead limits the types of latencies that can be hidden as well as the effective- 
ness. Example 11.4, taken from (Laudon, Gupta, and Horowitz 1994), examines the 
performance impact. ‘ 


EXAMPLE 11.4 Suppose four threads, A, B, C, and D, run on a processor. The threads 
have the following activity: 


A issues two instructions, with the second instruction incurring a cache miss, 
then issues four more. 

B issues one instruction, followed by a two-cycle pipeline dependence, followed 
by two more instructions, the last of which incurs a cache miss, followed by two 
more. 

C issues four instructions, with the fourth instruction incurring a cache miss, 
followed by three more. 

D issues six instructions, with the sixth instruction causing a cache miss, followed 
by one more. 

Show how successive pipeline slots are either occupied by threads or wasted ina 
blocked multithreaded execution. Assume a simple four-stage pipeline, and hence 
a four-cycle context switch time, and a cache miss latency of 10 cycles (small 
numbers are used here for ease of illustration). 


Answer The solution is shown in Figure 11.27, assuming that threads are chosen 
round-robin starting from thread A. We can see that while most of the memory 
latency is hidden, this is at the cost of context switch overhead. Assuming the 
pipeline is in steady state at the beginning of this sequence, we can count cycles 
starting from the time the first instruction reaches the WB stage (i.e., the first cycle 
shown for the multithreaded execution in the bottom part of the figure). Of the 51 
cycles taken in the multithreaded execution, 21 are useful busy cycles, 2 are 
pipeline stalls, no idle cycles are stalled on memory, and 28 are context switch 
cycles, leading to a processor utilization of (21/51)*100, or only 41%, despite the 
extremely low cache miss penalty assumed. @ 


Interleaved Multithreading 


Inthe interleaved approach, in every processor clock cycle a new instruction is cho- 
sen from a different thread that is ready and active (i.e., assigned a hardware con- 
text) so that threads are switched every cycle rather than only on long-latency 
events. When a thread incurs a long-latency event, it is simply disabled or removed 
from the pool of ready threads until that event completes and the thread is labeled 
ready again (it is still active in that it retains its hardware state resources). Seg- 
mented or replicated register files are used here as well to avoid the need to save and 
restore registers. The key advantage of the interleaved scheme is that there is no con- 
text switch overhead. No event needs to be detected in order to trigger a context 
switch since this is done every cycle, and with enough threads, instructions from the 
same thread will not be in the pipeline at the same time, so there is no need to 
squash instructions. Thus, if there are enough concurrent threads, in the best case 
all latency will be hidden without any switch cost, and the processor will perform 
useful work in every cycle. An example of this ideal scenario is shown in Figure 
11.28, where we assume six active threads for illustration. The typical disadvantage 
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FIGURE 11.28 Latency tolerance in an ideal setting in the interleaved multithreading 
approach. The top part of the figure shows how the six active threads on a processor would behave if 
each was the only thread running on the processor. The bottom part shows how the processor switches 
among ready threads round-robin every cycle, leaving out those threads whose last instruction caused a 
stall that has not been satisfied yet. For example, thread A (solid) is not chosen again until its high- 
latency memory reference is satisfied and its turn comes again in the round-robin scheme. 


of the interleaved approach is the higher hardware cost and complexity, though the 
specifics of this and other potential disadvantages depend on the particular type of 
interleaved approach used. 

Interleaved schemes have undergone a fair amount of evolution. The early 
schemes severely restricted the number and type of instructions from a given thread 
that could be in the processor's pipeline at a time. This reduced the need for hard- 
ware interlocks and squashing instructions. It simplified processor design but had 
severe implications for the performance of single-threaded programs. More recent 
interleaved schemes greatly reduce these restrictions, as we shall see. In practice, 
another distinguishing feature among interleaved schemes is whether they use 
caches to reduce latency before trying to hide it. Machines built so far using the 
interleaved technique do not use caches at all but rely completely on latency toler- 
ance through multithreading (Smith 1981; Alverson et al. 1990). More recent 
research proposals advocate the use of interleaved techniques and full pipeline inter- 
locks with caches. (Laudon, Gupta, and Horowitz 1994). (Recall that blocked mulkti- 
threaded systems use caching since they want to keep a thread running efficiently 


for as long as possible.) Let us look at some interesting stages in the development of 
interleaved schemes. 
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The Basic Interleaved Scheme 


The first interleaved multithreading scheme was used in the Denelcor HEP (heter- 
ogeneous element processor) multiprocessor, developed between 1978 and 1985 
(Smith 1981). Each processor had up to 128 active contexts, 64 user-level and 64 
privileged, though only about 50 were actually available to the user. The large num- 
ber of active contexts was needed even though the memory latency was small— 
about 20-40 cycles without contention—since the machine had no caches, and the 
memory latency was incurred on every memory reference. (Memory modules were 
all on the other side of a multistage interconnection network, but the processor had 
an additional direct connection to one of these modules that it could consider its 
“local” module). The 128 active contexts were supported by replicating the register 
file and other critical state 128 times. The pipeline on the HEP was 8 cycles deep. It 
supported interlocks among nonmemory instructions but did not allow more than 
one memory, branch, or divide operation to be in the pipeline at a given time. This 
meant that several threads had to be active on each processor at a time to utilize the 
pipeline effectively, even without any memory or other stalls. The absence of caches 
and the need to hide memory latency further increased the number of threads 
needed. This meant that the degree of explicit concurrency in a program had to be 
much larger than the number of processors, restricting the range of applications that 
would perform well.. 


Better Use of the Pipeline 


The drawbacks of allowing only a single memory operation from a thread in the 
pipeline at a time are poor single-thread performance and the very large number of 
threads needed. Systems descended from the HEP have therefore alleviated this 
restriction. These systems include the Horizon (Kuehn and Smith 1988) and the 
more recent Tera (Alverson et al. 1990) multiprocessors. They still do not use caches 
to reduce latency, relying completely on latency tolerance for all memory references. 
The first of these designs, the Horizon, was never actually built. Unlike HEP, the 
design allows multiple memory operations from a thread to be in the pipeline simul- 
taneously. Yet it does not provide hardware pipeline interlocks even for nonmemory 
instructions. Rather, the analysis of dependences is left to the compiler. The idea is 
quite simple. Based on compiler analysis, every instruction is tagged with a three-bit 
“lookahead” field, which specifies the number of immediately following instructions 
in that thread that are sure to be independent of that instruction. Suppose the look- 
ahead field for an instruction has the value five. This means that the next five 
instructions (memory or otherwise) are independent of the current instruction, and 
so can be in the pipeline with the current instruction even though there are no hard- 
ware interlocks to resolve dependences. Thus, if a long-latency event is encountered 
by that instruction, the thread does not immediately become unready but can issue 
five more instructions before it becomes unready. The maximum value of the looka- 
head field is seven: the machine will prohibit more than seven instructions from the 
current thread from entering the pipeline until the current one leaves. The small 
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number of lookahead bits provided is influenced by the high premium on bits in the 
instruction word, by the ability of the compiler to utilize more lookahead, and par- 
ticularly by the register pressure introduced by having three results per instruction 
times the number of lookahead instructions; more lookahead and greater register 
pressure might have been counterproductive for instruction scheduling. 

Each “instruction” or cycle in Horizon can include up to three operations, one of 
which may be a memory operation. This means that 21 independent operations 
must be found to achieve the maximum lookahead, so sophisticated instruction 
scheduling by the compiler is clearly very important. For a typical program it is 
likely that a memory operation is issued every instruction or two. Since the maxi- 
mum lookahead size is larger than the average distance between memory operations, 
it is very useful to allow multiple memory operations at a time in the pipeline. How- 
ever, with the absence of caches every memory operation is a long-latency event, so 
a large number of ready threads is still needed to hide latency. In particular, single- 
thread performance—the performance of programs that are not multithreaded—is 
not helped much by a small amount of lookahead without caches and may still be 
quite limited. 

The Tera architecture, built by Tera Computer Company, is the latest in the series 
of interleaved multithreaded architectures that do not use caches. Tera manages 
instruction dependences differently than Horizon and HEP, using a combination of 
the approaches. It provides hardware interlocks for instructions that do not access 
memory (like HEP) and Horizon-like lookahead for memory instructions. 

The Tera machine separates operations into memory operations, arithmetic (or 
logical) operations, and control operations (e.g., branches). The unusual, custom- 
designed processor can issue three operations per instruction, much like Horizon, 
either one from each category or two arithmetic operations and one memory opera- 
tion. Arithmetic and control operations go into one pipeline, which has hardware 
interlocks to allow multiple operations from the same thread. The pipeline is very 
deep, and there is a sizable minimum issue delay between consecutive instructions 
from a thread even if there are no dependences between them (about 16 cycles, with 
the pipeline being deeper than this). Thus, while more than one instruction from a 
thread can be in this pipeline at the same time, several interleaved threads (about 
16) are required to hide even the instruction latency. Even without memory refer- 
ences, a single thread would at best complete one instruction every 16 cycles. 

Memory operations pose a bigger problem. Although Tera uses very aggressive 
memory and network technology, the average latency of a memory reference without 
contention is about 70 cycles (a processor cycle is 2.8 ns). Tera therefore uses 
compiler-generated lookahead fields for memory operations, with a slightly different 
semantics than in Horizon. Every instruction that includes a memory operation 
(called a memory instruction) has a 3-bit lookahead field that tells how many imme- 
diately following instructions (memory or otherwise) are independent of that mem- 
ory operation. Those following instructions do not have to be independent of one 
another, just of that memory operation. The thread can then issue that many 
instructions past the memory instruction before it has to render itself unready. This 
change in the use of lookahead makes it easier for the compiler to schedule instruc- 
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tions to have larger lookahead values and eases register pressure as well. 
Example 11.5 makes this concrete. 


EXAMPLE 11.5 Suppose that the minimum issue delay between consecutive instruc- 
tions from a thread in Tera is 16 and the average memory latency to hide is 70 
cycles. What is the smallest number of threads that would be needed to hide 
latency completely in the best case, and how much lookahead would we need per 
memory instruction in this case? 


Answer A minimum issue delay of 16 means that we need about 16 threads to keep 
the pipeline full without considering memory. Since memory operations are almost 
one per instruction in each thread, 16 threads can suffice to hide 70 cycles of 
memory latency if each thread issues about four independent instructions before it 
is made unready after a memory operation, that is, if a lookahead of about 4 can 
be sustained. Since latencies are in fact often larger than the average uncontended 
70 cycles, a higher lookahead of at most 7 (3 bits) is provided. Even longer latencies 
would ask for larger lookahead values and sophisticated compilers (or more 
threads). So would a desire for fewer threads, though this would require reducing 
the minimum issue delay in the nonmemory pipeline as well. 


While it may seem from the above that supporting a few tens of active threads 
should be enough, Tera; like HEP, supports 128 active threads in hardware. For this, 
it replicates all processor state (program counter, processor status word, and regis- 
ters) 128 times, resulting in a total of 4,096 64-bit general registers (32 per thread) 
and 1,024 branch target registers (8 per thread) in the processor. The large number 
of threads is supported for several reasons and reflects the fundamental reliance of 
the machine on latency tolerance rather than reduction. First, some instructions 
may not have much lookahead at all, particularly read instructions; with three oper- 
ations per instruction, a lookahead value of four instructions implies that there must 
be 12 independent operations between the read and the dependent use. Second, 
with most memory references going into the network, they may incur contention, in 
which case the latency to be tolerated may be much longer than 70 cycles. Third, the 
goal is not only to hide instruction and memory latency but also to tolerate synchro- 
nization wait time, which is caused by load imbalance or contention for critical 
resources and is usually much larger than data access latency. 

The designers of the Tera system and its predecessors take a much more radical 
view to the redesign of the multiprocessor building block than advocated by the 
other latency-tolerating techniques. Unlike the approach we have followed so far— 
reduce latency first, then hide the rest—this approach does not pay much attention 
to reducing latency at all; the processor is redesigned with a primary focus on toler- 
ating the latency of fine-grained accesses through interleaved multithreading. The 
argument is that the commodity microprocessor building block, with its reliance on 
caches and support for only one or a small number of hardware contexts, is inappro- 
priate for general-purpose multiprocessing. Because of the high latencies and physi- 
cally distributed memory in modern convergence architectures, the use of relatively 
“latency-intolerant” commodity microprocessors as the building block implies that 
much attention must be paid to data locality in both the caches and in data distribu- 
tion at the main memory level. This makes the task of programming for performance 
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too complicated, especially since compilers have not yet succeeded in managing 
locality automatically, in any but the simplest cases, and their potential is unclear. 
The Tera approach argues that the only way to make multiprocessing truly general 
purpose is to take this burden of locality management off software and place it on 
the architecture in the form of much greater latency tolerance support in the proces- 
sor. If enough extra threads can be found and this technique is successful, the pro- 
grammer's view of the machine can indeed be a PRAM (ie., the cost of data access 
can be ignored), and the programmer can concentrate on concurrency rather than 
latency management. Of course, this approach sacrifices the tremendous leverage 
obtained by using commodity microprocessors and caches and faces head-on the 
challenge of the enormous effort that must be invested in the design of a nonstan- 
dard high-performance processor and the associated system software. It is also likely 
to result in poor single-thread performance, which means that even uniprocessor 
applications must be heavily multithreaded (or the system very heavily multipro- 
grammed) to achieve good performance. 


Full Single-Thread Pipeline Support and Caching 


While the interleaved approach described so far is very different than the blocked 
multithreading approach, both have several limitations. The Tera interleaved 
approach improves the basic HEP approach, but still requires many concurrent 
threads for good utilization. Not using caches implies that every memory operation 
is a long-latency operation. In addition to increasing the number of threads needed 
and the difficulty of hiding the latency, this means that every memory reference con- 
sumes memory and perhaps communication bandwidth, so the machine must pro- 
vide tremendous bandwidth as well. 

The blocked multithreading approach, on the other hand, requires less modifica- 
tion to a commodity microprocessor. It utilizes caches and does not switch threads 
on cache hits, thus providing good single-thread performance and requiring a 
smaller number of threads. However, it has high context switch overhead and 
cannot hide short latencies. The high switch overhead also makes it less suited to 
tolerating the not-so-large latencies on uniprocessors. It is therefore difficult to jus- 
tify either of these schemes for uniprocessors and hence for the high-volume mar- 
ketplace. 

It is possible to use an interleaved approach with both caching and full single- 
thread pipeline support, thus requiring a smaller number of threads to hide memory 
latency, incurring lower context switch overhead than a blocked scheme and provid- 
ing better support for uniprocessors. One such proposal has been studied in detail 
(Laudon, Gupta, and Horowitz 1994). From the HEP and Tera approaches, this 
interleaved approach takes the idea of maintaining a set of active threads, each with 
its own set of registers and status words, and having the processor select an instruc- 
tion from one of the ready threads every cycle. The selection may be simple, such as 
round-robin among the ready threads. A thread that incurs a long-latency event 
makes itself unready until the event completes, as before. A key difference is that the 
pipeline is a standard microprocessor pipeline and has full bypassing and forwarding 
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support so that instructions from the same thread can be issued in consecutive 
cycles (as in a blocked scheme); there is no minimum issue delay as in Tera. In the 
best case, a k-deep pipeline may contain k instructions from the same thread. In 
addition, the use of caches to reduce latency implies that most memory operations 
are not long-latency events; a given thread is therefore ready a larger fraction of the 
time, and the number of threads needed to hide latency is kept small. For example, 
if each thread incurs a cache miss every 30 cycles, and a miss takes 120 cycles to 
complete, then only five threads (the one that misses and four others) are needed to 
achieve full processor utilization. 

The overhead in this interleaved scheme arises from the same source as in the 
blocked scheme. A cache miss, which renders a thread unready, is detected late in 
the pipeline; if there are only a few interleaved threads, then the thread that incurs 
the miss may have fetched other instructions into the pipeline by this time. Unlike 
in the Tera, where the compiler guarantees through lookahead that such subsequent 
instructions in the pipeline are independent of the memory instruction, here we 
must do something about these instructions. For the same reason as in the blocked 
scheme, the proposed approach chooses to squash these instructions, that is, to 
mark them as not being allowed to modify any processor state. The key difference 
‘with the blocked scheme is that, because instructions from other threads are inter- 
leaved cycle by cycle in the pipeline, not all instructions need to be squashed—only 
those from the thread that incurred the miss. The cost of making a thread unready is 
therefore typically much smaller than that of a context switch in the blocked 
scheme, where all instructions in the pipeline must be squashed. In fact, if enough 
ready and active threads are available, which requires a larger degree of hardware 
state replication than is advocated by this approach, other instructions from the 
thread that misses may not be in the pipeline at all, and no instructions will need to 
be squashed (as in the HEP/Tera approaches). The comparison with the blocked 
approach is shown in Figure 11.29. : 
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FIGURE 11.29 The cost of making a thread unready in the interleaved scheme 
with full single-thread support compared with the context switch cost in the 
blocked scheme. The figure first shows the assumed seven-stage pipeline, followed by the 
impact of late miss detection in the blocked scheme in which all instructions in the pipeline 
are from thread A and have to be squashed, followed by the situation for the interleaved 
scheme. In the interleaved scheme, instructions from three different threads are in the pipe- 
line, and only those from thread A need to be squashed. The switch cost, or overhead 
incurred oh a miss, is three cycles rather than seven in this case. 


Interleaved 
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The result of the lower cost of making a thread unready is that shorter latencies, 
such as local memory access or long instruction latencies, can be tolerated more eas- 
ily than in the blocked case, making this interleaved scheme more appropriate for 
multithreading on uniprocessors as well. Very short latencies that cannot be hidden 
by the blocked scheme, such as those of short pipeline hazards, are usually hidden 
naturally by the cycle-by-cycle interleaving of threads without even needing to make 
a thread unready. The effect of the differences on the simple four-thread, four-deep 
pipeline example used for the blocked scheme in Figure 11.27 is illustrated in 
Figure 11.30. In this simple example, assuming the pipeline is in steady state at the 
beginning of this sequence, the processor utilization is 21 cycles out of the 30 cycles 
taken in all, or 70% (compared to 21 out of 51 cycles or 41% for the blocked scheme 
example in Figure 11.27). While this example is contrived and uses unrealistic 
parameters for ease of graphical illustration, the fact remains that on modern super- 
scalar processors that issue a memory operation in almost every cycle, the context 
switch overhead of switching on every cache miss in a blocked scheme may become 
quite expensive. The disadvantage of this scheme compared to the blocked scheme 
is greater implementation complexity. 

The blocked scheme and this last interleaved scheme (henceforth called “the 
interleaved scheme”) start with simple, commodity processors with full pipeline 
interlocks and caches and modify them to make them multithreaded. As stated ear- 
lier, even if they are used with superscalar processors, they only issue instructions 
from within a single thread in a given cycle. A more sophisticated multithreading 
approach exists for superscalar processors, but for simplicity let us first examine the 
performance and implementation issues for these two more directly comparable 
approaches. 


Performance Benefits 


Simulation studies have shown that both the blocked scheme and the interleaved 
scheme (with full pipeline interlocks and caching) can hide read and write latency 
quite effectively (Laudon, Gupta, and Horowitz 1994; Kurihara, Chaiken, and Agar- 
wal 1991). The number of active contexts needed is found to be quite small, usually 
in the vicinity of four to eight, although this may change as the latencies become 
longer relative to processor cycle time. 

Let us examine some of the simulation results for parallel programs (Laudon 
1994). The architectural model is again a cache-coherent multiprocessor with 16 
processors using a flat, memory-based directory protocol. The processor model is 
single issue and modeled after the MIPS R4000 for the integer pipeline and the DEC 
Alpha 21064 for the floating-point pipeline. The cache hierarchy used is a small (64- 
KB) single-level cache, and the latencies for different types of accesses are modeled 
after the Stanford DASH multiprocessor prototype (Lenoski et al. 1992). Overall, 
both the blocked and interleaved schemes were found to improve performance sub- 
stantially. Of the seven applications studied, the speedup from multithreading 
ranged from 2.0 to nearly 3.5 for three applications, from 1.2 to 1.6 for three others, 
and was negligible for the last application because it had very little extra parallelism 
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FIGURE 11.30 Latency tolerance in the interleaved scheme. A four-stage pipeline is assumed, 
the stages being instruction fetch (IF), decode (D), execute (E), and write back (WB). The top part of the 
figure shows how the four active threads on a processor would behave if each was the only thread run- 
ning on the processor. The bottom part shows how the processor switches among threads. As in 
Figure 11.27, the instruction in a slot (cycle) is the one that retires (or would retire) from the pipeline in 
that cycle. In the first four cycles shown, an instruction from each thread retires. In the fifth cycle, A 
would have retired its second instruction but discovers that it has missed and needs to become unready, 
so that slot is an idle slot. The three other instructions in the pipeline at that time (shown below the idle 
slot) are from the three other threads, so there is no switch cost except for the one cycle due to the 
instruction that missed. When B’s next instruction reaches the WB stage (the ninth cycle), it detects a 
miss and has to become unready. At this time, since A is already unready, an instruction each from C 
and D have entered the pipeline, as has one more from B (this one is now in its IF stage, as shown, and 
would have retired in the twelfth cycle). Thus, the instruction from B that misses wastes a cycle, and one 
instruction from B has to be squashed. Similarly, C’s instruction that would have retired in the thirteenth 
cycle misses and causes another instruction from C to be squashed, and so on. 


to begin with (see Figure 11.31). The interleaved scheme was found to always out- 
perform the blocked scheme, as expected from the preceding discussion, with a geo- 
metric mean speedup over all applications of 2.75 compared to 1.9. 

The advantages of the interleaved scheme are found to be greatest for applications 
that incur a lot of latency due to short pipeline stalls (such as those for result depen- 
dences in floating-point add, subtract, and multiply instructions) since this latency 
cannot be hidden by the blocked scheme and is hidden with no overhead by the 
interleaved scheme. Longer pipeline latencies, such as the tens of cycle latencies of 
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FIGURE 11.31 Speedups for blocked and interleaved multithreading. The bars show speedups 
for different numbers of contexts (4 and 8) relative to a single-context-per-processor execution-for seven 
applications. All results are for 16 processor executions. The Locus application was introduced in 
Figure 11.24. Water is a molecular dynamics simulation of water molecules in liquid state. PTHOR is a 
parallel event-driven simulator of logic circuits whose concurrency profile was shown in Figure 2.5. The 
multiprocessor simulation model assumes a single-level, 64-KB, direct-mapped write-back cache per 
processor. The memory system latencies assumed are 1 cycle for a hit in the cache, 24-45 cycles with a 
uniform distribution for a miss satisfied in local memory, 75-135 cycles for a miss satisfied at a remote 
home, and 96-156 cycles for a miss satisfied in a dirty node that is not the home. These latencies are 
clearly low by modern standards. The MIPS R4000-like integer unit has a 7-cycle pipeline, and the float- 
ing-point unit has a 9-stage pipeline (5 execute stages). The divide instruction has a 61-cycle latency, 
and unlike other functional units the divide unit is not pipelined. Both schemes switch threads (or make 
the thread unready) on a divide instruction. The blocked scheme uses an explicit switch instruction on 
synchronization events and divides, which has a cost of 3 cycles (less than a full 7-cycle context switch 
because the decision to switch is known after the decode stage rather than at the write-back stage). 
The interleaved scheme uses a backoff instruction (discussed in Section 11.7.4) in these cases, which 
has a cost of 1-3 cycles depending on how many instructions need to be squashed as a result. 


divide operations, can be tolerated quite well by both schemes, though the inter- 
leaved scheme still performs better because of its lower switch cost. The advantages 
of the interleaved scheme are found to be retained even when the organizational and 
performance parameters of the extended memory hierarchy are changed (for exam- 
ple, longer latencies and multilevel caches). They are, likely to be even greater with 
modern processors that issue multiple operations per cycle since the frequency of 
cache misses and, hence, context switches is likely to increase. A potential dis- 
advantage of both types of multithreading is that multiple threads of execution share 
the same cache, TLB, and branch prediction unit, raising the possibility of negative 
interference between them (e.g., mapping conflicts across threads in a low- 
associativity cache); however, these negative effects have been found to be quite 
small in published studies. 
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FIGURE 11.32 Execution time breakdowns for two applications under multithreading. Busy 
time is the time spent executing application instructions; the pipeline stall time is the time spent stalled 
due to pipeline or instruction dependences; data stall time and synchronization stall time are the time 
spent stalled on the memory system and at synchronization events, respectively. Finally, context switch 
time is the time spent in context switch overhead. 


Figure 11.32 shows more detailed breakdowns of execution time, averaged over 
all processors, for two applications that illustrate interesting effects. With a single 
context, Barnes-Hut shows significant memory stall time due to the small single- 
level direct-mapped cache used (as well as the small problem size of only 4-K bod- 
ies). The use of more contexts per processor is able to hide most of the data access 
latency, and the lower switch cost of the interleaved scheme is clear from the figure. 
The other major form of latency in Barnes-Hut (and in Water) is pipeline stalls due 
to long-latency floating-point instructions, particularly divides. The interleaved 
scheme is able to hide this latency more effectively than the blocked scheme. How- 
ever, both start to taper off in their ability to hide divide latency at more than four 
contexts. This is because the simulated divide unit is not pipelined, so it quickly 
becomes a resource bottleneck when divides from different contexts compete for it. 
PTHOR is an example of an application in which the use of more contexts does not 
help very much and even hurts as more contexts are used. Memory latency is hidden 
quite well as soon as we go to two contexts, but the major bottleneck is synchroniza- 
tion latency. The application simply does not have enough extra parallelism (slack- 
ness) to exploit multiple contexts effectively: even though multiple threads are used, 
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they spend most of their time serialized at synchronization points. Note that busy 
time increases with the number of contexts in PTHOR. This is because the applica- 
tion uses a set of distributed task queues, and more time is spent maintaining these 
queues as the number of threads increases. These extra instructions cause more 
cache misses as well. 

Multithreading hides the same types of data access latency as prefetching, and one 
may be better than the other in certain circumstances (recall that multithreading also 
hides synchronization and instruction latency, which prefetching doesn’t directly). 
The performance benefits of using the two techniques together are not well under- 
stood. For example, the use of multithreading may cause constructive or destructive 
interference in the cache among threads; this is very difficult to predict, which makes 
the analysis of what to prefetch more difficult. Like prefetching, multithreading 
complements relaxed memory consistency quite well with blocking-read processors; 
the interactions with more aggressive processors are not yet well understood. 

The next two subsections discuss some detailed implementation issues for the 
blocked and interleaved schemes, focusing on the additional implementation com- 
plexity needed to implement each scheme beyond that needed for a commodity 
microprocessor. Readers can skip to Section 11.7.5 to see the more sophisticated 
multithreading scheme for superscalar processors without loss of context. 


Implementation Issues for the Blocked Scheme 


Both the blocked and interleaved schemes have three kinds of requirements: state 
replication, program counter (PC) unit enhancements, and control enhancements. State 
replication essentially involves replicating the registers, program counter, and rele- 
vant portions of the processor status word once per active context, as discussed ear- 
lier. The PC of the processor requires significant changes for multithreading control. 
For control enhancements, logic and registers are needed to manage switching 
between contexts, making contexts ready and unready, and so on. We treat each of 
these requirements in turn. 


State Replication 


Let us look at the register file and the processor status word separately. Giving every 
active context its own register file or piece of a larger, statically segmented register 
file allows registers to be accessed quickly, though this may not use the silicon area 
efficiently (see Figure 11.33). For example, since only one context runs at a time 
until it encounters a long-latency event in the blocked scheme, only one register file 
is actively being used for some time while the others are idle. At the very least, we 
would like to share the read and write ports across register files since these ports 
often take up a substantial portion of the silicon area of the files. In addition, some 
contexts might require more or fewer registers than others, and the relative needs 
may change dynamically. Thus, allowing the contexts to share a large register file 
dynamically according to need may provide better register utilization than dividing 
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FIGURE 11.33 A segmented register file for a multithreaded processor. The file is 
divided into four frames, assuming that four contexts can be active at a given time. The 
register values for each active context remain in that context’s register frame across context 
switches, and each context's frame is managed by the compiler as if it were itself a com- 
plete register file. A register in a frame is accessed through the current (hardware) register 
frame pointer, by specifying an offset within the frame, so the compiler need not be aware 
of which particular frame a context is using (which is determined at run time). Switching to 
a different active context requires only that the current frame pointer be changed. 


the registers statically. This results in a cachelike structure, indexed by context iden- 
tifier and register offset, with the potential disadvantage that the register file is larger 
and so has a higher access time. Several proposals have been made to improve regis- 
ter file efficiency (Nuth and Dally 1995; Laudon 1994; Omondi 1994; Smith 1985), 
but substantial replication is needed in all cases. The MIT Alewife machine uses the 
register windows mechanism of a modified Sun Sparc processor to provide a repli- 
cated register file. ; 

A modern “processor status word” is actually several registers; only some parts of 
it (such as floating-point status/control, etc.) contain process-specific state rather 
than global machine state, so only these parts need to be replicated. In addition, 
multithreading introduces a new global status word called the context status word 
(CSW). This contains an identifier that specifies which context is currently running, 
a bit that says whether context switching is enabled (we shall see that it may be dis- 
abled while exceptions are handled), and a bit vector that tells us which of the cur- 
rently active contexts are ready to execute. Finally, TLB control registers need to be 
modified to support different address space identifiers from the different contexts 
and to allow a single TLB entry to be used for a page that is shared among contexts. 


Program Counter Unit 


Different active contexts must also have their PCs available in hardware. Processors 
that support exceptions efficiently provide a mechanism to do this with minimal 
hardware replication since in many ways exceptions behave like context switches. In 
addition to the PC chain, which holds the PCs for the instructions that are in the dif- 
ferent stages of the pipeline, a register called the exception program counter (EPC) is 
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provided in such processors. The EPC is fed by the PC chain, so it always contains 
the address of the last instruction retired from the pipeline. When an exception 
occurs, the loading of the EPC is stopped with the faulting instruction, all the 
incomplete instructions in the pipeline are squashed, and the exception handler 
address is put in the PC. When the exception handler returns, the EPC is loaded 
into the PC so that the faulting instruction is reexecuted. This is exactly the func- 
tionality we need for multiple contexts. We simply need to replicate the EPC regis- 
ter, providing one per active context. The EPC for a context serves to handle both 
exceptions as well as context switches for that thread. When a given context is 
operating, the PC chain feeds into its EPC while the EPCs of other contexts simply 
retain their values. On an exception, the current context’s EPC behaves exactly as 
just described for the single-threaded case. On a context switch, the current con- 
text’s EPC stops being loaded at the faulting (long-latency) instruction, and the 
incomplete instructions in the pipeline are squashed (as for an exception). The PC is 
loaded from the EPC of the next selected context, which therefore starts executing 
from its first unexecuted instruction, and so on. The only drawback of using the 
EPCs for these dual purposes is that now an exception handler cannot take a context 
switch (since the address of the next unexecuted instruction loaded into its EPC by 
the context that incurred the exception will be lost), so context switches may have 
to be disabled when an exception occurs and reenabled when the exception handler 
returns. However, the PCs can still be managed through software saving and restor- 
ing even in this case. 


Control 


The key functions of the control logic in a blocked implementation are to detect 
when to switch contexts, to choose the context to switch to, and to orchestrate and 
perform the switch. Let us discuss each briefly. 

A context switch in the blocked scheme may be triggered by three events: a cache 
miss; an explicit context switch instruction, used for synchronization events and 
very long-latency instructions; and a time-out. The time-out is used to ensure that a 
single context does not run too long or spin waiting on a flag to be set by another 
thread running on the same processor. The decision to switch on a cache miss is 
based on three signals: the cache miss notification, the bit that says that context 
switching is enabled, and a signal that states that another context is ready to run. A 
simple way to implement an explicit context switch instruction is to have it behave 
as if the following instruction generated a cache miss (i.e., to raise the cache miss 
signal or generate another signal that has the same effect on the context switch 
logic); this will cause the context to switch and to be restarted later from that follow- 
ing instruction. Finally, the time-out signal can be generated via a resettable thresh- 
old counter. 

While many policies can be used to select the next context upon a switch, in 
practice simply switching to the next active and ready context in a round-robin fash- 
ion—without concern for special relationships among contexts or the history of the 
contexts’ executions—seems to work quite well. The signals this requires are the 
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current context identifier, the vector of ready and active contexts, and the signal that 
detects the need to switch. 

Finally, orchestrating a context switch in the blocked scheme requires the follow- 
ing actions. They are required to complete by different stages in the processor pipe- 
line, so the control logic must enable the corresponding signals in the appropriate 
time windows. 


m Save the address of the first uncompleted instruction from the current thread 
(in that context’s EPC, say). 

mw Squash all incomplete instructions in the pipeline. 

m Start executing from the (saved) PC of the selected context, obtained from its 
EPC. 

m Load the appropriate address space identifier in the TLB’s bound registers. 

m Load the relevant control/status registers from the (saved) processor status 
words of the new context, including the floating-point contro//status register 
and the context identifier. 

m Switch the register file control to the register file for the new context, if 
applicable. 


In summary, the major costs of implementing blocked context switching come 
from replicating and managing the register file, which increases both area and per- 
haps register file access time. If the latter is in the critical path of the processor cycle 
time, it may require the pipeline depth to be increased to maintain a high clock rate, 
which can increase the penalty for branch mispredictions. All these factors must be 
considered in evaluating performance benefits. The other hardware costs are very © 
small. 


Implementation Issues for the Interleaved Scheme 


A key reason that the blocked scheme is relatively easy to implement is that most of 
the time the processor behaves like a single-threaded processor, invoking additional 
complexity and processor state changes only at context switches. The interleaved 
scheme needs a little more support since it switches among threads every cycle. The 
processor state may have to be changed every cycle and the instruction issue unit 
must be capable of issuing from multiple active streams in consecutive cycles. A 
mechanism is also needed to make contexts active and inactive and to feed the 
active/inactive status into the instruction unit every cycle. Let us again look at the 
state replication, PC unit, and control needs separately. 


State Replication 


The register file must be replicated or managed dynamically as for the blocked 
scheme, but the pressure on fast access to different parts of the entire register file is 
greater since successive cycles may access the registers of different contexts. We can- 
not rely on the more gradually changing access patterns of the blocked scheme. 
(Thus, the’ Tera processor uses a banked or interleaved register file, and a thread may 
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be rendered unready because of a busy register bank as well.) The parts of the 
process status word that must be replicated are similar to those in the blocked 
scheme, though again the processor must be able to switch status words every cycle. 


Program Counter Unit 


The greatest difference in changes is to the PC unit. Instructions from different 
threads are in the pipeline at the same time, and the processor must be able to issue 
instructions from a different thread every cycle, avoiding unready threads. The pro- 
cessor pipeline is also impacted since, to implement bypassing and forwarding cor- 
rectly, the processor’s PC chain must now carry a context identifier for each pipeline 
stage. In the PC unit itself, new mechanisms are needed for handling context avail- 
ability and for squashing instructions, for keeping track of the next instruction to 
issue, for handling branches, and for handling exceptions. Let us examine some of 
these issues briefly. A fuller treatment can be found in the literature (Laudon 1994). 

Consider context availability. Contexts become unavailable because of either 
cache misses or explicit backoff instructions that make the context unavailable for a 
specified number of cycles. The backoff instructions are issued, for example, at syn- 
chronization events (if the synchronization event has not been satisfied by the time 
the specified backoff period expires and the thread is made available again, the 
cycles for that thread may be wasted until the synchronization event is satisfied, or 
another backoff may be issued). The issuing of further instructions from that con- 
text is stopped by clearing a “context available” signal. To squash the instructions 
already in the pipeline from that context, we must broadcast a squash signal as well 
as the context identifier to all stages since we don’t know which stages contain 
instructions from that context. In the case of a cache miss, the address of the instruc- 
tion that caused the miss is loaded into the EPC. Once the cache miss is satisfied and 
the context becomes available again, the PC bus is loaded from the EPC when that 
context is selected next. Explicit backoff instructions are handled similarly to cache 
misses, except that we do not want the context to resume from the backoff instruc- 
tion itself but rather from the instruction that follows it. A bit called the next bit can 
be included in the EPC to orchestrate resumption from either the faulting instruc- 
tion or the next one. 

Even in a standard, single-context uniprocessor, three sources can determine the 
next instruction to be issued from a given thread: the next sequential instruction, 
the predicted branch from the branch target buffer (BTB), and the computed branch 
if the prediction is detected to be wrong. When only a single context is in the pipe- 
line at a time, the appropriate next instruction address can be driven onto the PC 
bus from the “next PC” (NPC) register as soon as it is determined. In an interleaved 
processor, however, in the cycle when the next instruction address for a given con- 
text is determined and ready to be put on the PC bus, it may not be the context 
scheduled for that cycle. Further, since the NPC for a context may be determined in 
different pipeline stages for different instructions—for example, it is determined 
much later for a mispredicted branch than for a correctly predicted branch or a non- 
branch instruction—different contexts could produce their NPC value during the 
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FIGURE 11.34 Driving the PC bus in the blocked and interleaved multithreading approaches, 
with two contexts. If more contexts were used, the interleaved scheme would require more replica- 
tion whereas the blocked scheme would not. 


same cycle. Thus, the NPC value for each context must be held in a holding register 
until it is time to execute the next instruction from that context, at which point it 
will be driven onto the PC bus (see Figure 11.34). 

Branches too require some additional mechanisms. The context identifier must be 
broadcast to the pipeline stages when squashing instructions due to a mispredicted 
branch, but this is the same functionality needed when making contexts unavailable. 
By the time the actual branch target is computed, the predicted instruction that was 
fetched speculatively could be anywhere in the pipeline or may not even have been 
issued yet (since other contexts will be interleaved unpredictably). To find this pre- 
dicted instruction address to determine the correctness of the prediction, it may be 
necessary for branch instructions to carry along with them their predicted address as 
they proceed along the pipeline stages. For example, a predicted PC register chain 
can run along parallel to the PC chain and be loaded and checked as the branch 
reaches the appropriate pipeline stages. 

Finally, consider what happens when an exception occurs in one context. One 
choice is to have that context be rendered unready to make way for the exception 
handler and let the exception handler be interleaved with the other user contexts 
(the Tera takes an approach similar to this). In this case, another user thread may 
also take an exception while the first exception handler is running, so the exception 
handlers must be able to cope with multiple concurrent handler executions. 
Another option is to render all the contexts unready when an exception occurs in 
any context, squash all the instructions in the pipeline, and reenable all contexts 
when the exception handler returns. This can cause a loss of performance if excep- 
tions are frequent. It also means that, when an exception occurs, the exception PCs 
(EPCs) of all active contexts must be loaded with the address of the first uncom- 
pleted instruction from their respective threads. This is more complicated than in 
the blocked case, where only the single EPC of the currently running (excepting) 
context needs to be saved. 
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Two interesting issues related to control outside of the PC unit are tracking context 
availability information and feeding it to the PC unit, and choosing and switching to 
the next context every cycle. The “context available” signal is modified on a cache 
miss, when the miss returns, and on backoff instructions and their expiration. Avail- 
ability status due to cache misses can be tracked by maintaining pending miss regis- 
ters per context, which are loaded upon a miss and checked upon miss return to 
reenable the appropriate context. For explicit backoff instructions, we can maintain 
a counter per context, initialized to the backoff value when the backoff instruction is 
encountered (the context availability signal is also cleared at this time). The counter 
is decremented every cycle until it reaches zero, at which point the availability signal 
for that context is set again. 

Backoff instructions can be used to tolerate instruction latency as well, but with 
the interleaving of contexts it may be difficult to choose a good number of backoff cy- 
cles. This is further complicated by the fact that the compiler may rearrange instruc- 
tions transparently. Backoff values are implementation specific and may have to be 
changed for subsequent generations of processors. Fortunately, short instruction la- 
tencies are often handled naturally by the interleaving of other contexts without any 
backoff instructions, as we saw in Figure 11.30. Robust solutions for long instruction 
latencies may require more complex hardware support such as scoreboarding. 

As for choosing the next context, a reasonable approach once again is to select 
contexts round-robin qualified by context availability. 


Integrating Multithreading with Multiple-Issue Processors 


So far, our discussion of multithreading has been orthogonal to the number of oper- 
ations issued per cycle. While the Tera system issues three operations per cycle, the 
packing of operations from a thread into wider instructions is done by the compiler, 
and the hardware simply chooses a three-operation instruction from a single thread 
in every cycie. A single thread usually does not have enough instruction-level 
parallelism to fill all the available slots in every cycle, as is already being found in 
modern multiple-issue processors and is likely to become worse if support for issu- 
ing more operations per cycle is provided. With many threads available, a natural 
alternative is to let available operations from different threads be scheduled in the 
same cycle, thus filling the issue slots more effectively. This approach has been called 
simultaneous multithreading, and there have been many proposals for it (Hirata et al. 
1992; Tullsen, Eggers, and Levy 1995). It is like interleaved multithreading, but 
operations from the different available threads compete for the issue slots and func- 
tional units in every cycle. 

Put another way, traditional multiple-issue processors suffer from two ineffi- 
ciencies. First, not all slots in a given cycle are filled due to limited ability to find 
instruction-level parallelism within a thread. Second, many cycles have nothing 
scheduled because of long-latency instructions. Simple multithreading addresses the 
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FIGURE 11.35 Simultaneous multithreading. The potential improvements are illustrated for both 
simple interleaved multithreading and simultaneous multithreading for a four-issue processor. Shaded 
and patterned boxes distinguish operations from different threads, while blank boxes indicate empty 
slots in instructions. 


second problem but not the first whereas simultaneous multithreading tries to 
address both (see Figure 11.35). 

Choosing operations from different threads to schedule in the same cycle may be 
difficult for a compiler, but many of the mechanisms for it are already present in 
dynamically scheduled microprocessors. The instruction fetch unit must be 
extended to fetch operations from different hardware contexts in a cycle, but once 
operations from the different contexts are fetched and placed in the reorder buffer, 
the issue logic can choose operations from this buffer regardless of which context 
they are from. Studies of single-threaded, multiple-issue dynamically scheduled pro- 
cessors have shown that the causes of empty cycles and empty slots are quite well 
distributed among instruction latencies, cache misses, TLB misses, and load delay 
slots (with the first two often being particularly important). The variety of the 
sources of wasted time and of their latencies indicates that fine-grained multithread- 
ing may be a good solution. 

In addition to the issues we discussed for interleaved multiprocessors, several 
new issues arise in implementing simultaneously multithreaded processors (Tullsen 
et al. 1996). First, how flexible should instruction fetching from different threads 
be? The greater the flexibility allowed—compared to fetching from only one context 
in a cycle or fetching at most two operations from each thread in a cycle—the 
greater the complexity in the fetching logic and instruction cache design. However, 
more flexibility reduces the frequency of empty fetch slots. Second, how should we 
choose which context or contexts to fetch instructions from in the next cycle? We 
could choose contexts in a fixed order of priority (say, try to fill from context 0 first, 
then fill the rest from context 1, and so on) or we could choose based on execution 
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characteristics of the contexts (for example, give priority to the context that has the 
fewest instructions currently in the fetch unit gr the reorder buffer or to the context 
that currently has the fewest outstanding cache misses). Finally, which operations 
should we choose from the reorder buffer among the ones that are ready in each 
cycle? The standard practice in dynamically scheduled processors is to choose the 
oldest operation that is ready, but other choices, based on which threads the opera- 
tions are from and how the threads are behaving, may be more appropriate in this 
case. 

Little or no performance data exists on simultaneous multithreading in the con- 
text of multiprocessors. For uniprocessors, a performance study examining the 
potential benefits as well as the impact of some of the trade-offs just discussed finds 
that the technique is promising and that support for speculative execution is less 
important with simultaneous multithreading than with single-threaded dynamically 
scheduled processors because there are more available threads and, hence, nonspec- 
ulative instructions to choose from (Tullsen et al. 1996). 

Overall, as data access and synchronization latencies become larger relative to 
processor speed, and as the data access patterns of multiprocessor applications 
become more complex and unpredictable (as multiprocessing continues to mature 
and expand), multithreading promises to become increasingly successful in hiding 
latency. Whether it will actually be incorporated in microprocessors depends on a 
host of factors, such as what other latency tolerance techniques are employed (e.g., 
prefetching, dynamic scheduling, and relaxed consistency models) and how multi- 
threading interacts with them. Since multithreading already requires extra explicit 
threads and significant complexity and replication of state, an interesting alternative 
is to place multiple simpler processors on a chip with the multiple threads running 
on different processors. While the qualitative trade-offs are quite clear, how this 
organization compares with multithreading in cost and performance is not yet well 
understood, either for desktop systems or as a node for a larger multiprocessor. 

Table 11.2 summarizes and compares some key features of the four major tech- 
niques for hiding latency in a shared address space, as presented in Sections 11.4— 
11.7. The techniques can be and often are coinbined. For example, processors with 
blocking reads can use relaxed consistency models to hide write latency and 
prefetching or multithreading to hide read latency. And we have seen that dynami- 
cally scheduled processors can benefit from all of prefetching, relaxed consistency 
models, and multithreading individually. How these different techniques interact in 
dynamically scheduled processors, how well prefetching might complement 
multithreading even in blocking read processors, and how these techniques succeed 
in hiding latency as the gap between processor speed and data access latency widens 
is likely to be better understood in the future. 


LOCKUP-FREE CACHE DESIGN 


Throughout this chapter, we have seen that in addition to the support needed in the 
processor—and the additional bandwidth and low occupancies needed in the mem- 
ory and communication systems—several latency tolerance techniques in a shared 
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address space require that the cache allow multiple outstanding misses at a time if 
the techniques are to be effective. Before we conclude the chapter, let us examine the 
design of such a lockup-free cache. 

There are several key design questions for a cache subsystem that allows multiple 
outstanding misses: 


@ How many and what kinds of misses can be outstanding at the same time? 
Like the processor, it is easier for the cache to support multiple outstanding 
writes than reads. Two distinct points in design complexity are (1) a single 
read and multiple writes and (2) multiple reads and writes. 

& How do we keep track of the outstanding misses? For reads, we need to track: 
the address of the word requested; the type of read request (i.e., read, read 
exclusive, or prefetch and single-word or double-word read); the place to 
return data when it comes into the cache (e.g., to which register within a pro- 
cessor or to which processor if multiple processors are sharing a cache); and 
the current status of the outstanding request. For writes, we do not need to 
track where to return the data, but the new data being written must be merged 
with the data block (if any) returned by the next level of the memory hierar- 
chy. A key issue here is whether to store most of this information within the 
cache blocks themselves or to have a separate set of transaction buffers for out- 
standing misses. Of course, while fulfilling these requirements, we need to 
ensure that the design is free of deadlock and livelock. 

= How do we deal with conflicts among multiple outstanding references to the 
same memory block? What kinds of conflicting misses to a block should we 
disallow (e.g., by stalling the processor)? For example, should we allow writes 
to words within a block to which a read miss is outstanding? 
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m How do we deal with conflicts between multiple outstanding requests that 
map to the same line in the cache, even though they refer to different memory 
blocks? 


To illustrate the options, let us examine two different designs. They differ primar- 
ily in where they store the information that keeps track of outstanding misses. The 
first design uses a separate set of transaction buffers for tracking requests. The sec- 
ond design, to the extent possible, keeps track of outstanding requests in the cache 
blocks themselves. 

The first design is a simplified version of that used in Control Data Corporation's 
Cyber 835 mainframe, introduced in 1979 (Kroft 1981). It adds a number of miss 
state holding registers (MSHRs) to the cache, together with some associated logic. 
Each MSHR handles one or more outstanding misses to a single memory block. This 
design allows considerable flexibility in the kinds of requests that can be simulta- 
neously outstanding to a block, so a significant amount of state is stored in each 
MSHR as shown in Table 11.3. 

The MSHRs are accessed in parallel to the regular cache. If the access hits in the 
cache, the normal cache hit actions take place. If the access misses in the cache, the 
actions depend on the contents of the MSHRs: 


mw If no MSHR is allocated for that block, a new one is allocated and initialized (if 
no MSHR is free, or if all cache lines within that set in the cache have pending 
requests, then the processor stalls). If the cache line on which the miss occurs 
currently contains dirty data, a write back is initiated. Then, if the processor 
request is a write, the data is written at the proper offset into the block in the 
cache, and the corresponding partial write code bits are set in the MSHR. A 
request to fetch the block from the main memory subsystem (e.g., BusRd, Bus- 
RdX) is also initiated. 

w If an MSHR is already allocated for the block, the new request is merged with 
the previously pending requests for the same block. For example, a new write 
request can be merged by writing the data into the allocated cache block and 
by setting the corresponding partial write bits in the MSHR. A read request to a 
word that has been written completely in the cache (by earlier writes) can sim- 
ply read the data from the cache already. A read request to a word that has not 
been requested is handled by setting the proper unit identification tags. If it is 
to a word that has already been requested, then either a new MSHR must be 
allocated (since there is only one unit identification tag per word) or the pro- 
cessor must be stalled. Since a write does not need a unit identification tag, a 
write request for a word to which a request is already pending is handled eas- 
ily: the data returned by main memory can simply be forwarded to the proces- 
sor. Of course, the first such write to a block will have to generate a request 
that asks for exclusive ownership. 


Finally, when the data for the block returns to the cache, the cache block pointer in 
the MSHR indicates where to put the contents. The partial write codes are used to 
avoid overwriting more recently written data in the cache, and the send-to-CPU bits 
and unit identification tags are used to forward replies to waiting functional units. 
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This design requires an associative lookup of MSHRs but allows the cache to have 
all kinds of memory references outstanding at the same time. Fortunately, since the 
MSHRs do the complex task of merging requests and tearing apart replies for a given 
block, to the extended memory hierarchy below it appears simply as if there are 
requests to distinct blocks coming from the processor. The coherence protocols we 
have discussed in the previous chapters are already designed to handle these multi- 
ple outstanding requests to different blocks without deadlock. 

The alternative to this design is to store most of the relevant state for outstanding 
write requests in the cache lines themselves and not use separate MSHRs. In addi- 
tion to the standard MESI states for a write-back cache, we add three transient or 
pending states: invalid pending (IP), shared pending (SP), and exclusive pending (EP), 
which indicate what the state of the block was when a currently outstanding write 
miss was issued. In each of these three states, the cache tag is valid and the cache 
block is awaiting data from the memory system. Each cache block also has a bit vec- 
tor of subblock write bits (SWBs), with 1 bit per word. In both the EP and SP states, 
the bits that are turned ON indicate the words in the block that have been written by 
the processor since the block was requested from memory and that the data returned 
from memory should not overwrite. However, words for which the bits are OFF are 
considered invalid in the EP state but valid (not stale) in the SP state. Finally, there is 
a set of separate pending read registers; these contain the address and type of pend- 
ing read requests. 

The key benefit of keeping this extra state information with each cache block is 
that no additional storage is needed to keep track of pending write requests. On a 
write that does not find the block in modified state, the block simply goes into the 
appropriate pending state, initiates the appropriate transaction, and sets the SWB 
bits to indicate which words the current write has modified so the subsequent merge 
will happen correctly, Writes that find the block already in pending state only 
require that the word is written into the line and the corresponding SWB is set. 
Reads may use the pending read registers. If a read finds the desired word in a valid 
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state in the block (including a pending state with the SWB on), then it simply 
returns it. Otherwise, it is placed in a pending read register that keeps track of it. 

If the block accessed on a read or write is not in the cache (no tag match), thena 
write back may be generated. The block is set to the invalid pending state, all SWBs 
are turned off (except for the word being written if it is a write), and the appropriate 
transaction is placed on the bus. If the tag does not match and the existing block is 
already in pending state, then the processor stalls. Finally, when a response to an 
outstanding request arrives, the corresponding cache block is updated except for the 
words that have their SWBs on. The cache block moves out of the pending state. All 
pending read registers are checked to see if any are waiting for this cache block; if so, 
data is returned for those requests and those pending read registers are freed. Details 
of the actual state changes, actions, and race conditions can be found in (Laudon 
1994). One key observation that makes race conditions relatively easy to deal with is 
that, even though words are written into cache blocks before ownership is obtained 
for the block, those words are not visible to requests from other processors until 
ownership is obtained. 

Overall, these two lockup-free cache designs are not that different conceptually. 
The latter solution keeps the state for writes in the cache blocks and reduces the 
number of pending registers needed and the complexity of the associative lookups; 
however, it is more memory intensive than MSHRs since extra state is stored with 
all lines in the cache, even though very few of them will have an outstanding re- 
quest at a time. The correctness interactions with the rest of the protocol are similar 
and modest in the two cases. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


With the increasing gap between processor speeds and memory access and commu- 
nication times, latency tolerance will be increasingly critical in future multiproces- 
sors (and uniprocessors as well). Many latency tolerance techniques have been 
developed, and each has its relative advantages and disadvantages. They all rely on 
excess concurrency in the application program beyond the number of processors 
used, and they all tend to increase the bandwidth demands placed on the communi- 
cation architecture. This greater stress makes it all the more impcrtant that the other 
performance aspects of the communication architecture (the processor overhead, 
the assist occupancy, and the network bandwidth) be efficient and well balanced. 
For example, since the overhead incurred on the main processor cannot be hidden 
from that processor, if overhead is a dominant component of data access latency, 
then latency tolerance techniques other than making messages larger might not be 
very effective. 

For cache-coherent multiprocessors, latency tolerance techniques are supported 
in hardware by both the processor and the cache memory system, leading to a rich 
space of design alternatives. Most of these hardware-supported latency tolerance 
techniques are also applicable to uniprocessors; in fact, their commercial success de- 
pends on their viability in the high-volume uniprocessor market where the latencies 
to be hidden are smaller. Techniques like dynamic scheduling, relaxed memory con- 
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sistency models, and prefetching are commonly encountered in microprocessor ar- 
chitectures today. The most general latency hiding technique—multithreading—is 
not yet popular commercially, largely because it is unproven for uniprocessors. Re- 
cent directions in integrating multithreading with dynamically scheduled superscalar 
processors appear promising, but they bear comparison with multiple simpler proces- 
sors on a chip. An interesting general question is how well the provisions made for 
hiding uniprocessor latencies will succeed in hiding multiprocessor latencies. 

Despite the rich space of issues and alternatives in hardware support, much of the 
latency tolerance problem today is also a software problem. To what extent can a 
compiler automate prefetching so a user does not have to worry about it? And if 
automation to a desirable extent is not possible, how can the user naturally convey 
information about what and when to prefetch to the compiler? If block transfer is 
indeed useful on cache-coherent machines, how will users program to this mixed 
model of both implicit communication through reads and writes as well as explicit 
transfers? Relaxed consistency models carry with them the software problem of 
specifying the appropriate constraints on reordering (i.e., of labeling conflicting 
operations as necessary). Finally, will programs be decomposed and assigned with 
enough extra explicit parallelism (extra threads) that multithreading will be success- 
ful? Automating and simplifying the software support required for latency tolerance 
is a task that is far from fully accomplished. In fact, how latency tolerance tech- 
niques will play out in the future and what software support they will use remain 
interesting open questions in parallel architecture. 


EXERCISES 


Why is latency reduction generally a better idea than latency tolerance? 


Suppose a processor communicates k words in m messages of equal size, the assist 
occupancy for processing a message is 0, and there is no overhead on the proces- 
sor. What is the best-case latency as seen by the processor if only communication, 
not computation, can be overlapped with communication? First, assume that ac- 
knowledgments are free (i.e., are propagated instantaneously and don’t incur over- 
head); then include acknowledgments. Draw timelines and state any important 
assumptions. 
You have learned about a variety of different techniques to tolerate and hide latency 
in shared memory multiprocessors. These techniques include blocking, prefetch- 
ing, multiple context processors, and relaxed consistency models. For each of the 
following scenarios, discuss why each technique will or will not be an effective 
means of reducing/hiding latency. Assume a processor with blocking reads and list 
any other assumptions that you make. 
a. A complex graph algorithm with abundant concurrency using linked pointer 
structures. 
b. A parallel sorting algorithm where communication is producer initiated and is 
achieved through long-latency write operations. Receiver-initiated communi- 
cation is not possible. 
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c. An iterative equation solver in which the inner loop consists of a matrix- 
matrix multiply. Assume both matrices are huge and don't fit into the cache. 


11.4 You are charged with implementing message passing on a new parallel supercomput- 


er. The architecture of the machine is still unsettled, and your boss says the decision 
of whether to provide hardware cache coherence will depend on the message-passing 
performance of the two systems under consideration since you want to be able to 
run message-passing applications that ran on the previous-generation architecture. 

In the system without cache coherence (the “NCC” system), the engineers on 
your team tell you that message passing should be implemented as successive trans- 
fers of 1 KB. To avoid problems with buffering at the receiver side, you’re required 
to acknowledge each individual 1-KB transfer before the transmission of the next 
one can begin (so only one block can be in flight at a time). Each 1-KB transfer 
requires 200 cycles of setup time, after which it begins flowing into the network. 
This overhead accounts for time to determine where to read the buffer from in 
memory and to set up the DMA engine, which performs the transfer. Assume that 
from the time that the 1-KB chunk reaches the destination it takes 20 cycles for the 
destination node to generate a response, and it takes 50 cycles on the sending node 
to accept the ACK and proceed to the next 1-KB transfer. 

In the system with cache coherence (the “CC” system), messages are sent as a 
series of 128-byte cache line transfers. In this case, however, acknowledgments 
only need to be sent at the end of every 4-KB page. Here, each transfer requires 50 
cycles of setup time, during which time the line can be extracted from the cache, if 
necessary, to maintain cache coherence. This line is then injected into the network, 
and only when the line is completely injected into the network can processing on 
the next line begin. 

The following are the system parameters: clock rate = 10 ns (100 MHz), network 
latency = 30 cycles, network bandwidth = 400 MB/s. State any other assumptions 
that you make. 


a. What is the latency (until the last byte of the message is received at the desti- 
nation) and achieved bandwidth for a 4-KB message in the NCC system? 


b. What is the corresponding latency and bandwidth in the CC system? 


c. A designer on the team shows you that you can easily change the CC system 
so that the processing for the next line occurs while the previous one is being 
injected into the network. Calculate the 4-KB message latency for the CC sys- 
tem with this modification. 


Consider the example of transposing a matrix of data in parallel, as is used in com- 
putations such as high-performance Fast Fourier Transforms. Figure 11.36 shows 
the transpose pictorially. Every processor transposes one “patch” of its assigned 
rows to every other processor, including one to itself. Performing the transpose 
through reads and writes was discussed in the Chapter 8 Exercises. Since it is com- 
pletely predictable which data a processor has to send to which other processors, a 
processor can send an entire patch at a time in a single message rather than commu- 
nicate the patches through individual read or write cache misses. 
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Source matrix Destination matrix 


Owned by 
Po 
Owned by 
Py 
Owned by 
Po 
Owned by 
P3 
Long cache block Long cache block 
crosses traversal order follows traversal order 


FIGURE 11.36 Sender-initiated matrix transposition. The source and destination n x n matrices 
are partitioning among processes in groups of contiguous rows. Each process divides its set of n/p rows 
into p patches of size n/p*n/p. Consider process Pz as a representative example: it sends one patch to 
every other process and transposes one patch (third from left in this case) locally. Every patch may be 
transferred as a single block transfer message rather than through individual remote writes or remote 
reads (if receiver initiated). 


a. What would you expect the curve of block transfer performance relative to 
read-write performance to look like? 

b. What special features would the block transfer engine benefit most from? 

c. Write pseudocode for the block transfer version of the code. 

d. Suppose you want to use block data transfer in the Raytrace application. For 
what purposes would you use it and how? Do you think you would gain sig- 
nificant performance benefits? 

11.6 An interesting performance issue in block data transfer in a cache-coherent shared 
address space has to do with the impact of long cache blocks and spatial locality. 
Assume that the data movement in the block transfer leverages the cache coherence 
mechanisms. Consider the simple equation solver on a regular grid, with its near- 
neighbor communication. Suppose the n-by-n grid is partitioned into square sub- 
blocks among p processors. 

a. Compared to the results shown for FFT in this chapter, how would you 
expect the curves for this application to differ when each boundary row or 
column is sent directly in a single block transfer, and why? 

b. How might you structure the block transfer to send only useful data, and how 
would you expect performance in this case to compare with the previous one? 

c. What parameters of the architecture would most affect the trade-offs in part 


(b)? 
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d. If you indeed wanted to use a block cache transfer, what deeper changes 


might you make to the parallel program? 


11.7 If the second-level cache is a blocking caché in the performance study of proceed- 


11.8 


ing past writes with blocking reads, is there any advantage to allowing write > 
write reordering over not allowing it? If so, under what conditions? 


a. Write buffers can allow several optimizations, such as buffering itself, merg- 


ing writes to the same cache line that is in the buffer, and forwarding values 
from the buffer to read operations that find a match in the buffer. What con- 
straints must be imposed on these optimizations to maintain program order 
under SC? Is there a danger with the merging optimizations for the processor 
consistency model? 


. To maintain all program orders as in SC, we can optimize in the following 


way. In our baseline implementation, the processor stalls immediately upon a 
write until the write completes. The alternative is to place the write in the 
write buffer without stalling the processor. To preserve the program order 
among writes, the write buffer retires a write (i.e., passes it further along the 
memory hierarchy and potentially makes it visible to other processors) only 
after the write is complete. The order from writes to reads is maintained by 
flushing the write buffer upon a read miss. 


(i) What overlap does this optimization provide? 


(ii) Would you expect it to yield a large performance improvement? Why or 


why not? 


11.9 Consider the implementation requirements for proceeding past memory operations 


in a cache-coherent shared address space. To proceed past writes, we need a write 
buffer and nonblocking writes. To proceed past reads effectively, we need nonblock- 
ing reads as well as instruction lookahead and speculative execution. At the mem- 
ory system level, we need lockup-free caches with multiple outstanding misses. 
These structures close to the processor take care of preserving the consistency 
model, and the rest of the extended memory hierarchy can reorder operations as it 


pleases. Consider now the mechanisms needed to preserve a consistency model, 
given this support. 


a. Most of the mechanisms we need have to do with determining completion of 


an operation or operations. In a processor with blocking reads, what new 
mechanisms are needed for preserving release consistency compared to 
sequential consistency, and what additional structures, if any, would you use 
to implement them? 


. Suppose a writewrite MEMBAR is encountered in a processor whose write 


buffer otherwise allows writes to be reordered. Does the processor have to 
stall, or can it proceed past the MEMBAR? Explain how the write>write 


ordering dictated by the MEMBAR will be provided and when the write buffer 
and processor must stall. 


. A key mechanism needed for any consistency model is to count incoming 


acknowledgments for writes that generate invalidations. The machinery 
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needed to do this can be located near the processor or near the memory con- 
troller. What are the main trade-offs, and what empirical information would 
help you decide what to do? 


11.10 a. How early can you issue a binding prefetch in a cache-coherent system? 


b. We have talked about the advantages of nonbinding prefetches in multipro- 
cessors. Do nonbinding prefetches have any advantages in uniprocessors over 
binding prefetches that prefetch into the register file? 


11.11 Sometimes a predicate must be evaluated to determine whether or not to issue a 
prefetch. This introduces a conditional (if) expression around the prefetch inside 
the loop containing the prefetches. Construct a simple example, with pseudocode, 
and describe the performance problem. How would you fix the problem? 


11.12 Describe situations in which a producer-initiated deliver operation might be more 
appropriate than prefetching or an update protocol. Would you implement a deliver 
instruction if you were designing a machine? 


11.13 Consider the loop 


for i €<1 to 200 
sum = sum + A[index[i]]; 
end for 


Write a version of the code with nonbinding software-controlled prefetches 
inserted. Include the prologue, the steady state of the software pipeline, and the 
epilogue. Assume the memory latency is such that it takes five iterations of the loop 
for a data item to return and that data is prefetched into the primary cache. 


a. When prefetching indirect references as in this example, extra instructions are 
needed for address generation. One possibility is to save the computed 
address in a register at the time of the prefetch and then reuse it later for the 
load. Are there any problems with or disadvantages to this? 


b. What if an exception occurs when prefetching down multiple levels of indi- 
rection in accesses? What complications are caused and how might they be 
addressed? 


11.14 Describe some hardware mechanisms (at a high level) that might be able to prefetch 
irregular accesses, such as records or lists. 


11.15 Show how the following loop would be rewritten with prefetching so as to hide 
latency on a uniprocessor: 


GO UmeCOReLZ Our 
fOrnii=_ 60.32 
Acer =e a] Sere | 
} 


Try to reduce overhead by prefetching only those references that you expect to 
miss in the cache. Assume that a read prefetch is expressed as PREFETCH (&vari- 
able) and it fetches the entire cache line in which variable resides in shared 
mode. A ‘read-exclusive prefetch operation, which is expressed as RE_PREFETCH 
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(&variable), fetches the line in exclusive mode. The machine has a cache miss 
latency of 32 cycles. Explicitly prefetch each needed variable (don’t take into 
account the cache block size). Assume that the cache is large (so you don’t have to 
worry about conflict misses) but not so large that you can prefetch everything at the 
‘start. In other words, we are looking for just-in-time prefetching. The matrix 
A[i,j] is stored in memory with A{i,j] and A[i,j+1] contiguous. Assume 
that the computation in the loop takes 8 cycles to complete. 


11.16 Describe two examples in which a prefetching compiler’s decision to assume that 
everything in the cache is invalidated when it sees a synchronization operation is 
very conservative, and show how a programmer can do better. It might be useful to 
think of the case study applications used in the book. 


11.17 One alternative to prefetching is to use nonblocking load operations and to issue 
these operations significantly before the data is needed for computation. What are 
the trade-offs between prefetching and using nonblocking loads in this way? 


11.18 Implementation issues for software-controlled prefetching can be divided into two 
categories: instruction set enhancements and keeping track of outstanding 
prefetches. 


a. In what ways are prefetch instructions different from ordinary instructions? 


b. There are many options for the format that a prefetch instruction can take. 
For example, some architectures allow a load instruction to have multiple fla- 
vors, one of which can be reserved for a prefetch. Or in architectures that 
reserve a particular register to always have the value zero (e.g., the MIPS and 
Sparc architectures), a load with that register as the destination can be inter- 
preted as a prefetch since such a load does not change the contents of the reg- 
ister. A third option is to have a separate prefetch instruction in the 
instruction set, with a different opcode than a load. 


(i) Which do you think is the best alternative and why? 
(ii) What addressing mode would you use for a prefetch instruction and why? 


c. Is it necessary to maintain state in the processor itself for outstanding pre- 
fetches? Does it improve performance? Why or why not? Would you merge 
this support with that for keeping track of outstanding writes or use separate 
structures? Discuss the trade-offs. 


11.19 Consider some policy issues for software-controlled prefetching. 


a. Suppose we issue prefetches when we expect the corresponding references to 
miss in the primary (first-level) cache. A question that arises is, which levels 
of the memory hierarchy beyond the first-level cache should we probe to see if 
the prefetch can be satisfied there? Since the compiler algorithm usually 
schedules prefetches by conservatively assuming that the latency to be hidden 
is the largest latency (uncontended, say) in the machine, one possibility is not 
to even check intermediate levels of the cache hierarchy but to always get the 
data from main memory or from another processor's cache (if the block is 
dirty). What are the problems with this method, and which one do you think 
is most important? 
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b. Since prefetches are hints, they can be dropped by the hardware without 
affecting correctness. Would you drop a prefetch (i) when it incurs a TLB 
miss, and (ii) when the buffer that keeps track of outstanding memory opera- 
tions (including prefetches) is full? What are the key issues that inform your 
choices in the two cases? 


11.20 Consider the trade-offs between prefetching into the primary cache and prefetching 
only into the second-level cache. 


a. What are the qualitative trade-offs and issues that inform a choice? What 
would you do? 


b. Using only the following parameters, construct an analytical expression for 
the circumstances under which prefetching into the primary cache is benefi- 
cial. p, is the number of prefetches that bring data into the primary cache 
early enough, pq is the number of cases in which the prefetched data is dis- 
placed from the cache before it is used, p, is the number of cache conflicts in 
which prefetches replace useful data, pris the number of prefetch fills (i.e., the 
number of times a prefetch tries to put data into the primary cache), I, is the 
access latency to the second-level cache (beyond that to the primary cache), 
and I; is the average number of cycles that a prefetch fill stalls the processor. 
After generating the full-blown general expression, your goal is to find a con- 
dition on |; that makes prefetching into the first-level cache worthwhile. To do 
this, you can make the following simplifying assumptions: p, = p, — pz, and 
Pc = Pg. What about the analysis, or what it leaves out, strikes you as making it 
most difficult to rely on it in practice? 


11.21 Consider a “blocked” context-switching processor (i.e., a processor that switches 
contexts only on long-latency events). Assume that arbitrarily many threads and 
contexts are available and clearly state any other assumptions that you make in 
answering the following questions. The threads of a given application have been 
analyzed to show the following execution profile: 


@ 40% of cycles spent on instruction execution (busy cycles) 

@ 30% of cycles spent stalled on L, cache misses but L hits (10-cycle miss penalty) 
m 30% of cycles spent stalled on Ly cache misses (30-cycle miss penalty) 

a. What will be the busy time if the context switch latency (cost) is 5 cycles? 

b 


. What is the maximum context switch latency that will ensure that busy time 
is greater than or equal to 50%? 


11.22 In blocked, multiple-context processors with caches, a context switch occurs when- 
ever a reference misses in the cache. The blocking context at this point goes into 
“stalled” state, and it remains there until the requested data arrives back at the 
cache. At that point, it returns to “ready” state, and it will be allowed to run when 
the active contexts ahead of it block. When an active context first starts to run, it 
reissues the reference it had blocked on. In the scheme just described, can the inter- 
action between the multiple contexts potentially lead to deadlock? If so, concretely 
describe an example where none of the contexts make forward progress. How might 
you prevent the problem? If not, say why not. 
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11.23 What do you think would happen to the idealized curve for processor utilization 
versus degree of multithreading in Figure 11,25 if cache misses were taken into 
account? Draw this more realistic curve on the same figure as the idealized curve. 


11.24 Write the logic equation that decides whether to generate a context switch in the 
blocked scheme, given the following input signals: CacheMiss or CM, MissSwitch- 
Enable or MSE (enable switching on a cache miss), CE (signal that allows processor 
to enable context switching), OneCount(CValid) (number of ready contexts), ES 
(explicit context switch instruction), and TO (time-out). Write another equation to 
decide when the processor should stall rather than switch. 


11.25 In discussing the implementation of the PC unit for the blocked multithreading 
approach, we said that the use of the exception PC for exceptions as well as context 
switches meant that context switching must be disabled upon an exception. Does 
this indicate that the kernel cannot use the hardware-provided multithreading at 
all? If so, why? If not, how would you arrange for the kernel to use the multiple 
hardware contexts? 


11.26 Why is exception handling more complex in the interleaved scheme than in the 
blocked scheme? How would you handle the issues that arise? 


11.27 How do you think the Tera processor might do lookahead across branches? The 
processor provides JUMP_OFTEN and JUMP_SELDOM branch operations. Why do 
you think it does this? 


11.28 Consider a simple, HEP-like multithreaded machine with no caches. Assume that 
the average memory latency is 100 clock cycles. Each context has blocking loads 
and the machine enforces sequential consistency. 


a. Given that 20% of a typical workload’s instructions are loads and 10% are 
stores, how many active contexts are needed to hide the latency of the mem- 
ory operations? 

b. How many contexts would be required if the machine supported release con- 
sistency (still with blocking loads)? State any assumptions that you make. 


c. How many contexts would be needed for parts (a) and (b) if we assumed a 
blocked multiple-context processor instead of the cycle-by-cycle interleaved 
HEP processor? Assume cache hit rates of 90% for both loads and stores. 


d. For part (c), what is the peak processor utilization, assuming a context switch 
overhead of 10 cycles? 


11.29 Studies of applications have shown that combining release consistency and 
prefetching always results in better performance than when either technique is used 
alone. This is not the case when multiple contexts and prefetching techniques are 
combined; the combined performance can sometimes be worse. Explain the latter 
observation, using an example situation to illustrate. 


Future Directions 


In the course of writing this book, the single factor that stood out most among the 
many interesting facets of parallel computer architecture was the tremendous pace 
of change. Critically important designs became “old news” as they were replaced by 
newer designs. Major open questions were answered while new ones took their 
place. Start-up companies left the marketplace as established companies made bold 
strides into parallel computing and powerful competitors joined forces. The first 
teraflops performance was achieved, and workshops had already been formed to 
understand how to accelerate progress toward petaflops. The movie industry pro- 
duced its first full-length computer-animated motion picture on a large cluster, and 
for the first time a parallel chess program defeated a grand master. Meanwhile, mul- 
tiprocessors emerged in huge volume with the Intel Pentium Pro and its glueless 
cache coherence memory bus. Parallel algorithms were put to work to improve uni- 
processor performance by better utilizing the storage hierarchy. Networking tech- 
nology, memory technology, and even processor design were all thrown up for grabs 
as we began looking seriously at what to do with a billion transistors on a chip. 

Looking forward to the future of parallel computer architecture, the one predic- 
tion that can be made with certainty is continued change. The incredible pace of 
change makes parallel computer architecture an exciting field to study and in which 
to conduct research. We need to continually revisit basic questions, such as, What 
are the proper building blocks for parallel machines? What are the essential require- 
ments on the processor design, the communication assist and how it integrates with 
the processor, and the memory and the interconnect? Will these continue to utilize 
commodity desktop components, or will a new divergence take place as parallel 
computing matures and the great volume of computers shifts into everyday appli- 
ances? The pace of change makes for rich opportunities in the industry but also for 
great challenges. 

Although it is impossible to precisely predict where the field will go, this final 
chapter seeks to outline some of the key areas of development in parallel computer 
architecture and the related technologies. Whatever directions the market takes and 
whatever technological breakthroughs occur, the fundamental issues addressed 
throughout this book will still apply. The realization of parallel programming mod- 
els will still rest upon the support for naming, ordering, and synchronization. 
Designers will still battle with overhead, latency, bandwidth, and cost. The core 
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techniques for addressing these issues will remain valid; however, the way that they 
are employed will surely change as the critical coefficients of performance, cost, 
capacity, and scale continue to change. New algorithms will be invented, changing 
the fundamental application workload requirements, but the basic analysis tech- 
niques will remain. 

Given the approach taken throughout the book, it only makes sense to structure 
the discussion of potential future directions around hardware and software. For 
each, we need to ask which trends are likely to continue, thus providing a basis for 
evolutionary development, and which are likely to stop abruptly, either because a 
fundamental limit is struck or because a breakthrough changes the direction. 
Section 12.1 examines trends in technology and architecture; Section 12.2 looks at 
how changing software requirements may influence the direction of system design 
and considers how the application base is likely to broaden and change. 


TECHNOLOGY AND ARCHITECTURE 


Technological forces shaping the future of parallel computer architecture can be 
placed into three categories: evolutionary forces, as indicated by past and current 
trends, fundamental limits that wall off further progress along a trend, and break- 
throughs that create a discontinuity and establish new trends. Of course, only time 
will tell how these actually play out. This section examines all three scenarios and 
the architectural changes that might arise. 

To help sharpen the discussion, let us consider two questions. At the high end, 
how will the next factor-of-1,000 increase in performance be achieved? At the more 
moderate scale, how will cost-effective parallel systems evolve? In 1998, computer 
systems form a parallelism pyramid roughly as in Figure 12.1. Overall shipments of 
uniprocessor PCs, workstations, and servers is on the order of tens to hundreds of 
millions. The 2-4 processor end of the parallel computer market, which makes up 
the second level, is on the scale of 100,000 to a few million. These are almost exclu- 
sively servers, with some growth toward the desktop. This segment of the market 
grew at a moderate pace throughout the 1980s and early 1990s and then shot up 
with the introduction of low-cost SMPs manufactured by leading PC vendors, as 
well as the traditional workstation and server vendors pushing costs down to 
expand volume. The next level is occupied by machines of 5 to 30 processors. These 
are exclusively high-end servers. The volume is in the tens of thousands of units and 
has been growing steadily; this segment dominates the high-end server market, 
including the enterprise market, which used to be the mainframe market. At the 
scale of several tens to a hundred processors, the volume is on the order of a few 
thousand systems. These tend to be dedicated engines supporting massive databases, 
large scientific applications, or major engineering investigations, such as oil explora- 
tion, structural modeling, or fluid dynamics. Volume shrinks rapidly beyond a hun- 
dred processors, with the order of tens of systems at the thousand-processor scale. 
Machines at the very top end have been on the scale of 1,000 to 2,000 processors 
since 1990. In 1996-1997, this figure stepped up toward 10,000 processors. The 
most visible machines at the very top end are dedicated to advanced scientific com- 


Tens to hundreds of millions of uniprocessor PCs, workstations, and devices 
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Tens of 
machines with 
thousands of processors 


Thousands of 
machines with 
hundreds of processors 


Tens to hundreds of thousands 
of multiprocessors with 
tens of processors 


Hundreds of thousands to millions of small-scale multiprocessors 


FIGURE 12.1 Market pyramid for parallel computers. The most powerful machines—parallel 
computers—at the tip of the market pyramid are focused on the requirements of the most demanding 
applications and must harness the latest advances in technology. 


12.1.1 


puting, including the U.S. Department of Energy “ASCI” teraflops machines and the 
Hitachi SR2201 funded by the Japanese Ministry of Technology and Industry. 


Evolutionary Scenario 


If current technology trends hold, parallel computer architecture can be expected to 
follow an evolutionary path in which economic and market forces play a crucial 
role. Let’s expand this evolutionary forecast so that we can consider how the advance 
of the field may diverge from this path. Currently, we see processor performance 
increasing by about a factor of 100 per decade (or 200 per decade if the basis is 
LINPACK or SpecFP). DRAM capacity also increases by about a factor of 100 per 
decade (quadrupling every three years). Thus, current trends would suggest that the 
basic balance of computing performance to storage capacity (MFLOPS/MB) of the 
nodes in parallel machines could remain roughly constant. This ratio varies consid- 
erably in current machines, depending on application target and cost point, but 
under the evolutionary scenario the family of options would be expected to continue 


‘into the future with large increases in both capacity and performance. Simply riding 


the commodity growth curve, we could look toward achieving petaflops-scale 
performance by the year 2010, or perhaps a couple of years earlier if the scale of 
parallelism is increased, but such systems would be in excess of $100 million to con- 
struct. It is less clear what level of communication performance these machines will 
provide, for reasons that are discussed in the following. To achieve this scale of per- 
formance a lot earlier in a general-purpose system would involve an investment and 
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a scale of engineering that is probably not practical, although special-purpose 
designs may advance the time frame for a limited set of applications. 

To understand what architectural directions may be adopted, the VLSI technology 
trends underlying the performance and capacity trends of the components are 
important. Microprocessor clock rates are increasing by a factor of 10-15 per decade 
while transistors per microprocessor increase by more than a factor of 30 per decade. 
DRAM cycle times, on the other hand, improve much more slowly—roughly a factor 
of two per decade. Thus, the gap between processor speed and memory speed is 
likely to continue to widen. In order to stay on the processor performance growth 
trend, the increase in the ratio of memory access time to processor cycle time will 
require that processors employ better latency avoidance and latency tolerance tech- 
niques. In addition, the increase in processor instruction rates, due to the combina- 
tion of cycle time and parallelism, will demand that the bandwidth delivered by the 
memory increase. 

Both of these factors—the need for latency avoidance and for high memory band- 
width—as well as the increase in on-chip storage capacity will cause the storage 
hierarchy to continue to become deeper and more complex. These two factors will 
cause the degree of dynamic scheduling of instruction-level parallelism to increase. 
Latency tolerance fundamentally involves allowing a large number of instructions, 
including several memory operations, to be in progress concurrently. Providing the 
memory system with multiple operations to work on at a time allows pipelining and 
interleaving to be used to increase bandwidth. Thus, the VLSI technology trends are 
likely to encourage the design of processors that are both more insulated from the 
memory system and more flexible so that they can adapt to the behavior of the mem- 
ory system. This bodes well for parallel computer architecture because the processor 
component is likely to become increasingly robust to infrequent long-latency 
operations. 

Unfortunately, neither caches nor dynamic instruction scheduling reduces the 
actual latency on an operation that crosses the processor chip boundary. Historically, 
each level of cache added to the storage hierarchy increases the cost of access to 
memory. (For example, we saw that the CRAY T3D and T3E designers eliminated a 
level of cache in the workstation design to decrease the memory latency, and the 
presence of a second-level on-chip cache in the T3E increased the communication 
latency.) This phenomenon of increasing latency with hierarchy depth is natural 
because designers rely on the hit being the frequent case; increasing the hit rate and 
reducing the hit time do more for processor performance than decreasing the miss 
penalty. The trend toward deeper hierarchies presents a problem for parallel archi- 
tecture since communication, by its very nature, involves crossing out of the lowest 
level of the memory hierarchy on the node. The miss penalty contributes to the 
communication overhead, regardless of whether the communication abstraction is 


1. Often, in observing the widening processor-memory speed gap, comparisons are made between processor 
rates with memory access times by taking the reciprocal of the access time. Comparing throughput and 
latency in this way makes the gap appear artificially wider- 
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shared address access or messages. Good architecture and clever programming can 
reduce the unnecessary communication to a minimum, but still each algorithm has 
some level of inherent communication. It is an open question whether designers will 
be able to achieve the low miss penalties required for efficient communication while 
attempting to maximize processor performance through deep hierarchies. There are, 
however, some positive indications in this direction. Many scientific applications 
have relatively poor cache behavior because they sweep through large data sets. 
Beginning with the IBM Power2 architecture and continuing in the SGI Power- 
Challenge and Sun UltraSparc, attention has been paid to improving the out-of- 
cache memory bandwidth, at least for sequential access. These efforts have proved 
very valuable for database applications. So we may be able to look forward to node 
memory structures that can sustain high bandwidth, even in the evolutionary 
scenario. 

Indications are strong that multithreading will be utilized in future processor 
generations to hide the latency of local memory access. By introducing thread-level 
parallelism on a single processor, this direction further reduces the cost of the transi- 
tion from one processor to multiple processors, thus making small-scale SMPs even 
more attractive on a broad extent. It also establishes an architectural direction that 
may yield much greater latency tolerance in the long term. 

Link and switch bandwidths are increasing, although this phenomenon does not 
have the smooth evolution of CMOS under improving lithography and fabrication 
techniques. Links tend to advance through discrete technological changes. For 
example, copper links have transitioned through a series of driver circuits: untermi- 
nated lines carrying a single bit at a time were replaced by terminated lines with 
multiple bits pipelined on the wire; these may be replaced by active equalization 
techniques (Horowitz 1997). At the same time, links have gotten wider as connector 
technology has improved, allowing finer-pitched, better-matched connections, and 
cable manufacturing has advanced, providing better control over signal skew. For 
several years, it has seemed that fiber would soon take over as the technology of 
choice for high-speed links. However, the cost of transceivers and connectors has 
impeded its progress. This may change in the future, as the efficient LED arrays that 
have been available in gallium arsinide (GaAs) technologies become effective in 
CMOS. The real driver of cost reduction, of course, is volume. The arrival of gigabit 
Ethernet, which uses the FiberChannel physical link, may finally drive the volume 
of fiber transceivers up enough to cause a dramatic cost reduction. In addition, high- 
quality parallel fiber has been demonstrated. Thus, flexible high-performance fiber 
with a small physical cross section may provide an excellent link technology for 
some time to come. 

The bandwidths that are required even for a uniprocessor design, and the number 
of simultaneous outstanding memory transactions needed to obtain this bandwidth, 
are stretching the limits of what can be achieved on a shared bus. Many system 
designs have already streamlined the bus design by requiring all components to 
transfer entire cache lines. Adapters for I/O devices are constructed with one-block 
caches that support the cache coherency protocol. Thus, essentially all systems will 
be constructed as SMPs, even if only one processor is attached. Increasingly, the bus 
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is being replaced by a switch and the snooping protocols are being replaced by direc- 
tories. For example, the HP/Convex Exemplar uses a crossbar, rather than a bus, 
with the PA-8000 processor, and the Sun\UltraSparc UPA has a switched inter- 
connect within the 2-4 processor node, although these nodes are connected by a 
packet-switched bus in the Enterprise 6000. The IBM PowerPC-based G30 uses a 
switch for the datapath but still uses a shared bus for address and snoop. The SGI 
Origin and Sun Enterprise 10000 have gone entirely to switches. Where buses are 
‘still used, they are packet switched (split phase). Thus, even in the evolutionary 
scenario, we can expect to see high-performance networks integrated ever more 
deeply into high-volume designs. This trend makes the transition from high- 
volume, moderate-scale parallel systems to large-scale, moderate-volume parallel 
systems more attractive because less new technology is required. 

Higher-speed networks are a dominant concern for current I/O subsystems as 
well. A great deal of attention has been paid to improved I/O support, with PCI 
replacing traditional vendor I/O buses. There is a very strong desire to support faster 
local area networks, such as gigabit Ethernet, OC-12 ATM (622 Mb/s), SCI, Fiber- 
Channels, and P1394.2. A standard PCI bus can provide roughly 1 Gb/s of band- 
width. Extended PCI with 64-bit, 66-MHz operation exists and promises to become 
more widespread in the futurc, viiering multigigabit performance on commodity 
machines. Several vendors are looking at ways of providing direct memory bus access 
for high-performance interconnects or distributed shared memory extensions. 

These trends ensure that small-scale SMPs will continue to be very attractive and 
that clusters and more tightly packaged collections of commodity nodes will remain 
a viable option for the large scale. It is very likely that these designs will continue to 
improve as high-speed network interfaces become more mature. We are already see- 
ing a trend toward better integration of network interfaces with the cache coherence 
protocols so that control registers can be cached and DMA can be performed directly 
on user-level data structures (Mukherjee and Hill 1997). For many reasons, large- 
scale designs are likely to use SMP nodes, so clusters of SMPs are likely to be a very 
important vehicle for parallel computing. With the recent introduction of the CC- 
NUMA-based designs, such as the HP/Convex SPP, the SGI Origin, and especially 
the Pentium Pro—based machines, large-scale cache-coherent designs look increas- 
ingly attractive. The core question is whether a truly composable SMP-based node 
will emerge so that large clusters of SMPs can essentially be snapped together as 
easily as adding memory or I/O devices to a single node. 


Hitting a Wall 


So, if current trends hold, the evolution of parallel computer architecture looks 
bright. Why might this not happen? Might we hit a wall instead? There are three 
basic possibilities: a latency wall, an overhead wall, and a cost or power wall. 

The latency wall fundamentally is the speed of light or, rather, of the propagation 
of electrical signals. We will soon see processors operating at clock rates in excess of 
1 GHz or a clock period of less than 1 ns. Signals travel about a foot per ns. In the 
evolutionary view, the physical size of the node does not get much smaller; it gets 
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faster with more storage, but it is still several chips with connectors and PC board 
traces. Indeed, from 1987 to 1997, the footprint of a basic processor and memory 
module did not shrink much. There was an improvement from two nodes per board 
to about four when first-level caches moved on chip and DRAM chips were turned 
on their side as SIMMs, but most designs maintained one level of cache off chip. 
Even if the off-chip caches are eliminated (as in the CRAY T3D and T3E), the pro- 
cessor chip consumes more power with each generation, and a substantial amount 
of surface area is needed to dissipate the heat. Thus, 1,000-processor machines will 
still be meters across, not inches. 

Although the latency wall is real, there are several reasons why it probably will 
not impede the practical evolution of parallel architectures in the foreseeable future. 
One reason is that latency tolerance techniques at the processor level are quite effec- 
tive on the scale of tens of cycles. Some studies have suggested that caches are losing 
their effectiveness even on uniprocessors because of memory access latency (Burger, 
Goodman, and Kagi 1996). However, these studies assume memory operations that 
are not pipelined and a processor typical of mid-1990s designs. Other studies sug- 
gest that if memory operations are pipelined and if the processor is allowed to issue 
several instructions from a large instruction window, then branch prediction accu- 
racy is a far more significant limit on performance than latency (Jouppi and Ranga- 
nathan 1997). With perfect prediction, such an aggressive design can tolerate 
memory access times in the neighborhood of 100 cycles for many applications. Mul- 
tithreading techniques provide an alternative source of instruction-level parallelism 
that can be used to hide latency, even with imperfect branch prediction. But such 
latency tolerance techniques fundamentally demand bandwidth, and bandwidth 
comes at a cost. The cost arises either through higher signaling rates, more wires, 
more pins, more real estate, or some combination of these. In addition, the degree of 
pipelining that a component can support is limited by its occupancy. To hide latency 
requires careful attention to the occupancy of every stage along the path of access or 
communication. Where the occupancy cannot be reduced, interleaving techniques 
must be used to reduce the effective occupancy. 

Following the evolutionary path, speed-of-light effects are likely to be dominated 
by bandwidth effects on latency. Currently, a single cache-line-sized transfer is sev- 
eral hundred bits in length, and since links are relatively narrow, a single network 
transaction reaches entirely across the machine with fast cut-through routing. As 
links get wider, the effective length of a network transaction (i-e., the number of 
phits) will shrink, but quite a bit of room for growth remains before it takes more 
than a couple of concurrent transactions per processor to cover the physical latency. 
Moreover, cache block sizes are increasing just to amortize the cost of a DRAM 
access, so the length of a network transaction and, hence, the number of outstand- 
ing transactions required to hide latency may be nearly constant as machines evolve. 
Explicit message sizes are likely to follow a similar trend since processors tend to be 
inefficient in manipulating objects smaller than a cache block. 

Much of the communication latency today is in the network interface (in particu- 
lar, in the store-and-forward delay at the source and at the destination) rather than 
in the network itself. The network interface latency is likely to be reduced as designs 
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mature and as it becomes a larger fraction of the network latency. Consider, for 
example, what would be required to cut through one or both of the network inter- 
faces. On the source side, there is no difficulty in translating the destination to a 
route and spooling the message onto the wire as it becomes available from the pro- 
cessor. However, the processor may not be able to provide the data into the NI as fast 
as the NI spools data into the network; so as part of the link protocol, it may be nec- 
essary to hold back the message (transferring idle phits on the wire). This machin- 
ery is already built into most switches. Machines such as the Intel Paragon, Meiko 
CS-2, and CRAY T3D provide flow control all the way through the NI and back to 
the memory system in order to perform large block transfers without a store-and- 
forward delay. Alternatively, it may be possible to design the communication assist 
such that once a small message starts onto the wire (e.g., a cache line) it is com- 
pletely transferred without delay. 

Avoiding the store-and-forward delay on the destination is a bit more challenging 
because, in general, it is not possible to determine that the data in the message is 
good until the data has been received and checked. If it is spooled directly into 
memory, junk may be deposited. The key observation is that it is much more impor- 
tant that the address be correct than that the data contents be correct because we do 
not want to spool data into the wrong place in memory. A separate checksum can be 
provided on the header. The header is checked before the message is spooled into 
the destination node. A large transfer typically involves a completion event so that 
data can be spooled into memory and checked before being marked as: “arrived.” 
Note that this means that the communication abstraction should not allow applica- 
tions to poll data values within the bulk transfer to detect completion. For small 
transfers, a variety of tricks can be played to move the data into the cache specula- 
tively. Basically, a line is allocated in the cache and the data is transferred, but if it 
does not checksum correctly, the valid bit on the line is never set. Thus, greater 
attention will need to be paid to communication events in the design of the commu- 
nication assist and memory system, but it is possible to streamline network trans- 
actions much more than the current state of the art to reduce latency. 

The primary reason that parallel computers will not hit a fundamental latency 
wall is that overall communication latency will continue to be dominated by over- 
head. The latency will be there, but it will still be a modest fraction of the actual 
communication time. The reason for this lies deep in the current industrial design 
process. Where there are one or more levels of cache on the processor chip, an off- 
chip cache, and then the memory system, in designing a cache controller for a given 
level of the memory hierarchy, the designer is given a problem that has a fast side 
toward the processor and a slow side toward the memory. The design goal is to min- 
imize the expression 


Average Memory Access (S) = Hit Time x Hit Rate, + (1—Hit Rate,) x Miss Time 


(12.1) 
for a typical.address stream, S, delivered to the cache on the processor side. 
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This design goal presents an inherent trade-off because improvements in any one 
component generally come at the cost of worsening the others. Thus, along each di- 
rection in the design space, the optimal design point is a compromise between ex- 
tremes. The Hit Time is generally fixed by the target rate of the fast component. This 
establishes a limit against which the rest of the design is optimized; that is, the de- 
signer will do whatever is required to keep the Hit Time within this limit. We can 
consider cache organizational improvements, such as higher associativity, to im- 
prove the Hit Rate, but only as long as it can be accomplished in the desired Hit 
Time (Przbylski, Horowitz, and Hennessy 1988). The critical aspect for parallel ar- 
chitecture concerns the Miss Time. How hard is the designer likely to work to drive 
down the Miss Time? The usual rule of thumb is to make the two additive compo- 
nents roughly equal. This guarantees that the design is within a factor of two of opti- 
mal and tends to be good in practice. The key point is that since Miss Rates are small 
for a uniprocessor, the Miss Time can be a large multiple of the Hit Time. For first- 
level caches with greater than 95% hit rates, it may be 20 times the Hit Time and for 
lower-level caches it will still be an order of magnitude. A substantial fraction of the 
Miss Time is occupied by the transfer to the lower level of the storage hierarchy, and 
small additions to this have only a modest effect on uniprocessor performance. The 
cache designer will utilize this small degree of freedom in many useful ways. For ex- 
ample, cache line sizes can be increased to improve the Hit Rate, at the cost of a 
longer Miss Time. 

In addition, each level of the storage hierarchy adds to the cost of the data trans- 
fer because another interface must be crossed. In order to modularize the design, 
interfaces tend to decouple the operations on either side. There is some cost to the 
handshake between caches on chip; there is a larger cost in the interface between an 
on-chip cache and an off-chip cache and a much larger cost to the more elaborate 
protocol required across the memory bus. In addition, for communication, there is 
the protocol associated with the network itself. The accumulation of these effects is 
why the actual communication latency tends to be many times the lower bound 
imposed by the speed of light. The natural response of the designer responsible for 
dealing with communication aspects of a design is invariably to increase the mini- 
mum data transfer size, for example, increasing the cache line size or the smallest 
message fragment. This shifts the critical time from latency to occupancy. If each 
transfer is large enough to amortize the overhead, the additional speed-of-light 
latency is again a modest addition. 

Wherever the design is partitioned into multiple levels of storage hierarchy with 
the emphasis placed on maximizing a level relative to the processor-side reference 
stream, the natural tendency of the designers will result in a multiplication of over- 
head with each level between the processor and the communication assist. In order 
to get close to the speed-of-light latency limit, a very different design methodology 
will need to be established for processor design, cache design, and memory design. 
One of the architectural trends that may bring about this change is the use of exten- 
sive out-of-order execution or multithreading to hide latency, even in uniprocessor 
systems. These techniques change the cache designer's goal. Instead of minimizing 
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the sum of the two components in Equation 12/1, the goal is essentially to minimize 
each component. 

When a miss occurs, the processor does not \wait for it to be serviced; it continues 
executing and issues more requests, many of which hit. In the meantime, the cache 
is busy servicing the miss. Hopefully, the miss will be complete by the time another 
miss is generated or the processor runs out of things it can do without the miss com- 
pleting. The miss needs to be detected and dispatched for service without many 
cycles of processor overhead, even though it will take some time to process it. In 
effect, the miss needs to be handed off for processing essentially within the Hit Time 
budget. 

Moreover, it may be necessary to sustain multiple outstanding requests to keep 
the processor busy, as fully explained in Chapter 11. The Miss Time may be too large 
for a one-to-one balance in the components of Equation 12.1 to be met, either 
because of latency or occupancy effects. Misses and communication events tend to 
cluster, so the interval between operations that need servicing is frequently much 
less than the average. 

Little’s Law suggests the existence of another potential wall—a cost wall. It says 
that if the total latency that needs to be hidden is L and the rate of long-latency 
requests is p, then the number of outstanding requests per processor when the 
latency is hidden is pL, or greater when clustering is considered. With this number 
of communication events in flight, the total bandwidth delivered by the network 
with P processors needs to be PpL(P), where L(P) reflects the increase in latency 
with machine size. This requirement establishes a lower bound on the cost of the 
network. To deliver this bandwidth, the aggregate bandwidth of the network itself 
will need to be much higher, as discussed in Chapter 10, since there will be bursts, 
collisions, and so on. Thus, to stay on the evolutionary path, latency tolerance will 
need to be considered in many aspects of the system design, and network technol- 
ogy will need to improve in bandwidth and in cost. 


Potential Breakthroughs 


We have seen so far a rosy evolutionary path for the advancement of parallel archi- 
tecture, with some dark clouds that might hinder this advance. Is there also a silver 
lining? Are there aspects of the technological trends that may create new possibili- 
ties for parallel computer design? The answer is certainly in the affirmative, but the 
specific directions are not certain. Whereas it is possible that dramatic technological 
changes, such as quantum devices, free space optical interconnects, molecular com- 
puting, or nanomechanical devices, are around the corner, there appears to be sub- 
stantial room left in the advance of conventional CMOS VLSI devices (Patterson 
1995). The simple fact of the continued increase in the level of integration is likely 
to bring about a revolution in parallel computer design. 

From an academic viewpoint, it is easy to underestimate the importance of pack- 
aging thresholds in the process of continued integration, but history shows that 
these factors are dramatic indeed. The general effect of the thresholds of integration 
is illustrated in Figure 12.2, which shows two qualitative trends. The straight line 
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FIGURE 12.2 Tides of change. The history of computing oscillates between periods of 
Stable development and rapid innovation. Enabling technology generally does not hit all of 
a sudden; it arrives and evolves. The “revolutions” occur when technology crosses a key 
threshold. One example is the arrival of the 32-bit microprocessor in the mid-1980s, which 
broke the stable hold of the less integrated minicomputers and mainframes and enabled a 
renaissance in computer design, including low-level parallelism on chip and high-level par- 
allelism through multiprocessor designs. In the late1990s, this transition is fully mature, and 
microprocessor-based desktop and server technology dominate all segments of the market. 
Tnere is tremendous convergence in parallel machine design. However, the level of integra- 
tion continues to rise, and soon the single-chip computer will be as natural as the single- 
board computer of the 1980s. The question is what new renaissance of design this will 
enable. 


reflects the steady increase in the level of systems integration with time. Overlaid on 
this is a curve depicting the amount of innovation in system design. A given design 
regime tends to be stable for a considerable period in spite of technological advance, 
but when the level of integration crosses a critical threshold, many new design 
options are enabled and a design renaissance takes place. The figure shows two of 
the epochs in the history of computer architecture. 

Recall that during the late 1970s and early 1980s computer system design fol- 
lowed a stable evolutionary path with clear segments: minicomputers, dominated by 
the DEC Vax in engineering and academic markets; mainframes, dominated by IBM 
in the commercial markets; and vector supercomputers, dominated by CRAY Re- 
search in the scientific market. The minicomputer had burst on the scene as a result 
of an earlier technology threshold where MSI and LSI components, especially semi- 
conductor memories, permitted the design of complex systems with relatively little 
engineering effort. In particular, this level! of integration permitted the use of micro- 
programming techniques to support a large virtual address space and complex in- 
struction set. The mainframes had persisted from an earlier epoch. The vector 
supercomputer niche reflected the end of a transition. Its exquisite ECL circuit de- 
sign, coupled with semiconductor memory in a clean load-store architecture wiped 
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out the earlier, more exotic parallel machine designs. These three major segments 
evolved in.a predictable, evolutionary fashion, each with their market segment, 
while the microprocessor marched forward from 4 bits to 8 bits to 16 bits, bringing 
with it the personal computer and the graphics workstation. 

In the mid-1980s, the microprocessor reached a critical threshold where a full 32- 
bit processor fit on a chip. Suddenly, the entire picture changed. A complete comput- 
er of significant performance and capacity fit on a board. Several such boards could 
be put in a system. Bus-based cache-coherent SMPs appeared from many small com- 
panies, including Synapse, Encore, Flex, and Sequent. Relatively large message- 
passing systems appeared from Intel, nCUBE, Ametek, Inmos, and Thinking 
Machines Corporation. At the same time, several minisupercomputer vendors ap- 
peared, including Multiflow, FPS, Culler Scientific, Convex, Scientific Computing 
System, and Cydrome. Several of these companies failed as the new plateau was 
established. The workstation and later the personal computer absorbed the technical 
computing aspect of the minicomputer market. SMP servers took over the larger- 
scale data centers, transaction processing, and engineering analysis, eliminating the 
minisuper. The vector supercomputers gave way to massively parallel micro- 
processor-based systems. Since that time, the evolution of designs has again stabi- 
lized. The understanding of cache coherence techniques has advanced, allowing 
shared address support at an increasingly large scale. The transition of scalable, low- 
latency networks from MPPs to conventional LAN or computer room environments 
has allowed casually engineered clusters of PCs, workstations, or SMPs to deliver 
substantial performance at very low cost, essentially as a personal supercomputer. 
Several very large machines are constructed as clusters of shared memory machines 
of various sizes. The convergence observed throughout this book is clearly in 
progress, and the basic design question facing parallel machine designers is how the 
commodity components will be integrated, not what components will be used. 

Meanwhile, the level of integration in microprocessors and memories is fast 
approaching a new critical threshold where a complete computer fits on a chip, not a 
board. Microprocessors are on the way to 100 million transistors by the turn of the 
century. Soon after the turn of the century, the gigabit DRAM chip will arrive. This 
new threshold is likely to bring about a new design renaissance as profound as that 
of the 32-bit microprocessor of the mid-1980s, the semiconductor memory of the 
mid-1970s, and the integrated circuit of the 1960s. Basically, the strong differentia- 
tion between processor chips and memory chips will break down, and most chips 
will have processing logic and memory. 

It is easy to enumerate reasons why the processor-and-memory level of integra- 
tion will take place and is likely to enable dramatic change in computer design, 
especially parallel computer design. Several research projects are investigating 
aspects of this new design space, under a variety of acronyms (PIM, IRAM, C-RAM, 
etc.). To avoid confusion with these acronyms, let us give the processor-and- 
memory concept yet another acronym—PAM. Only history will-reveal which old 
architectural ideas will gain new life and which completely new ideas will arrive. 
Let's look at some of the technological factors leading toward new design options. 
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One clear factor is that microprocessor chips are mostly memory. It is SRAM 
memory used for caches, but memory nonetheless. Table 12.1 shows the fraction of 
the transistors and die area used for caches and memory interface, including store 
buffers and so on, for four recent microprocessors from two vendors (Patterson et al. 
1997). The actual processor is a small and diminishing component of the micropro- 
cessor chip, even though processors are getting quite complicated. This trend is 
made even more clear by Figure 12.3, which shows the fraction of the transistors 
devoted to caches in several microprocessors over the past decade (Burger 1997). 

The vast majority of the real estate and an even larger fraction of the transistors 
are used for data storage and organized as multiple levels of on-chip caches. This 
investment in on-chip storage is necessary because of the time to access off-chip 
memory, that is, the latency of chip interface, off-chip caches, memory bus, memory 
controller, and the actual DRAM. For many applications, the best way to improve 
performance is to increase the amount of on-chip storage. 

One clear opportunity this technological trend presents is putting multiple pro- 
cessors on chip. Since the processor is only a small fraction of the chip real estate, 
the potential peak performance can be increased dramatically at a small incremental 
cost. The argument for this approach is further strengthened by the diminishing 
returns in performance for processor complexity; for example, the real estate 
devoted to register ports, the instruction prefetch window, and hazard detection, and 
bypassing each increase more than linearly with the number of instructions issued 
per cycle while performance improves little beyond four-way issue superscalar. 
Thus, for the same area, multiple processors of a less aggressive design can be 
employed (Olukotun et al. 1996). This motivates reexamination of sharing issues 
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FIGURE 12.3 Fraction of transistors on microprocessor chips devoted to caches. Since caches 
migrated on chip in the mid-1980s, the fraction of the transistors on commercial microprocessors that 
are devoted to caches has risen steadily. Although the processors are complex and exploit substantial 
instruction-level parallelism, only by providing a great deal of local storage and exploiting locality can 


their bandwidth requirements be satisfied at reasonable latency. 


that have evolved along with technology on SMPs since the mid-1980s. Most of the 
early machines shared an off-chip first-level cache, then there was room for separate 
caches, then L; caches moved on chip, and Lj caches were sometimes shared and 
sometimes not. Many of the basic trade-offs remain the same in the board-level and 
chip-level multiprocessors: sharing caches closer to the processor allows for finer- 
grained data sharing and eliminates further levels of coherence support but increases 
access time due to the interconnect on the fast side of the shared cache. Sharing at 
any levei presents the possibility of positive or negative interference, depending on 
the application usage pattern. However, the board-level designs were largely deter- 
mined by the particular properties of the available components. With multiple 
processors on chip, all the design options can be considered within the same homo- 
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geneous medium. In addition, the specific trade-offs are different because of the dif- 
ferent costs and performance characteristics. Given the broad emergence of 
inexpensive SMPs, especially with glueless cache coherence support, multiple proces- 
sors on a chip is a natural path of evolution for multiprocessors. 

A somewhat more radical change is suggested by the observation that the large 
volume of storage next to the processor could be DRAM, rather than SRAM, storage. 
Traditionally, SRAM uses the same manufacturing techniques as processors, and 
DRAM uses quite different techniques. The engineering requirements for micropro- 
cessors dnd DRAMs are traditionally very different. Microprocessor fabrication is 
intended to provide high clock rates and ample connectivity for datapaths and con- 
trol using multiple layers of metal, whereas DRAM fabrication focuses on density 
and yield at minimal cost. The packages are very different. Microprocessors use 
expensive packages with many pins for bandwidth and materials designed to dissi- 
pate large amounts of heat. DRAM packages have few pins, low cost, and are suited 
to the low-power characteristics of DRAM circuits. However, these differences are 
diminishing. DRAM fabrication processes have become better suited for processor 
implementations, with two or three levels of metal and better logic speed (Saulsbury, 
Pong, and Nowatzyk 1996). 

The drive toward integrating logic into the DRAM is driven partly by necessity 
and partly by opportunity. The immense increase in capacity (factor of four every 
three years) has required that the internal organization of the DRAM and its inter- 
face change. Early designs consisted of a single, square array of bits. The address was 
presented in two pieces, so a row could be read from the array and then a column 
selected. As the capacity increased, it was necessary to place several smaller arrays 
on the chip and to provide an interconnect between the many arrays and the pins. In 
addition, with limited pins and a need to increase the bandwidth, part of the DRAM 
chip needs to run at a higher rate. Many modern DRAM designs, including synchro- 
nous DRAM, enhanced DRAM, and RAMBUS, make effective use of the row buffers 
within the DRAM chip and provide high bandwidth transfers between the row buff- 
ers and the pins. These approaches require that DRAM processes be capable of sup- 
porting logic as well. At the same time, there were many opportunities to 
incorporate new logic functions into the DRAM, especially for graphics support in 
video RAMs. For example, 3D-RAM places logic for z-buffer operations directly in 
the video RAM chip that provides the frame buffer. 

The attractiveness of integrating processor and memory is very much a threshold 
phenomenon. Although processor design was constrained by chip area, there was 
certainly no motivation to use fabrication techniques other than those specialized 
for fast processors; and although memory chips were small, so many were used in a 
system that there was no justification for the added cost of incorporating a proces- 
sor. However, the capacity of DRAMs has been increasing more rapidly than the 
transistor count or, more importantly, the area used for processors. At the gigabit 
DRAM or perhaps the following generation, the incremental cost of the processor is 
modest, perhaps 20%. From the processor designer's viewpoint, the advantage ol 
DRAM over SRAM is that it has better density by more than an order of magnitude. 
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However, access time is greater, access is more restrictive, and refresh is required 
(Saulsbury, Pong, and Nowatzyk 1996). —\ 

Somewhat more subtle threshold phenomena further increase the attractiveness 
of PAM. The capacity of DRAM has been growing faster than the demand for storage 
in most applications. The rapid increase in capacity has been beneficial at the high 
end because it became possible to run very large problems, which tends to reduce 
the communication-to-computation ratio and make parallel processing more effec- 
tive. At the low end, it has had the effect of reducing the number of memory chips 
sold per system. When there are only a few memory chips, traditional DRAM inter- 
faces with few pins do not work well, so new DRAM interfaces with high-speed logic 
are essential. When there is only one memory chip in a typical system, a huge cost 
savings results by bringing the processor on chip and eliminating everything in 
between. However, this raises a question of what the memory organization should be 
for larger systems. 

Augmenting the impact of critical thresholds of evolving technology are new 
technological factors and market changes. One is high-speed CMOS serial links. 
Standard cells are available that will drive in excess of 1 Gb/s on a serial link, and 
substantially higher rates have been demonstrated in laboratory experiments. Previ- 

- ously, these rates were only available with expensive ECL circuits or GaAs technol- 
ogy. High-speed links using a few pins provide a cost-effective means of integrating 
PAM chips into a large system and can form the basis for the parallel machine inter- 
connection network. A second factor is the advancement and widespread use of con- 
figurable logic technology. This makes it possible to fabricate a single building block 
with processor, memory, and unconfigured logic, which can then be configured to 
suit a variety of applications. The final factor is the development of low-power 
microprocessors for the rapidly growing market of network appliances, sometimes 
called WebPCs or Java stations, palmtop computers, and other sophisticated elec- 
tronic devices. For many of these applications, modest single-chip PAMs provide 
ample processing and storage capacity. The huge volume of these markets may 
indeed make PAM the commodity building block rather than the desktop system. 

The question presented by these technological opportunities is how the organiza- 
tional structure of the computer node should change. The basic starting point is 
indicated by Figure 12.4, which shows that each of the subsystems between the pro- 
cessor and the DRAM bit array presents a narrow interface because pins and wires 
are expensive, even though they are relatively wide internally and add latency. 
Within the DRAM chips, the datapath is extremely wide. The bit array itself is a col- 
lection of incredibly tightly packed trench capacitors, so little can be done there. 
However, the data buffers between the bit array and the external interface are still 
wide, less dense, and essentially SRAM and logic. Recall that when a DRAM is read, 
a portion of the address is used to select a row, which is read into the data buffer, and 
then another portion of the address is used to select a few bits from the data buffer. 
The buffer is written back to the row since the read is destructive. On a write, the 
row is read, a portion is modified in the buffer, and eventually it is written back. 

Current research investigates three basic restructuring possibilities, each of which 
has substantial history and can be understood, explored, and evaluated in terms of 
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FIGURE 12.4 Bandwidths across a computer system. The processor datapath is sev- 
eral words wide but typically has a couple word-wide interface to its L; cache. The L, cache 
blocks are 32 or 64 bytes wide, but they are constrained between the processor word-at-a- 
time operation and the microprocessor chip interface. The Lz cache blocks are even wider, 
but they are constrained between the microprocessor chip interface and the memory bus 
interface, both width critical. The SIMMS that form a bank of memory may have an inter- 
face that is wider and slower than the memory bus. Internally, this is a small section of a 
very wide data buffer, which is transferred directly to and from the actual bit arrays. 


the fundamental design principles put forward in this book. They are surveyed 
briefly here, but the reader will surely want to consult the most recent literature and 
the Web. 

The first option is to place simple, dedicated processing elements into the logic 
associated with the data buffers of more or less conventional DRAM chips, indicated 
in Figure 12.5. This approach has been called processor-in-memory (PIM) (Gokhale, 
Holmes, and Iobst 1995) and Computational RAM (Kogge 1994; Elliot, Snelgrove, 
and Stumm 1992). It is fundamentally SIMD processing of a restricted class of data 
parallel operations. Typically, these will be small bit-serial processors providing basic 
logic operations, but they could operate on multiple bits or even a word at a time. As 
we saw in Chapter 1, the approach has appeared several times in the history of paral- 
lel computer architecture. Usually it appears at the beginning of a technological 
transition when a general-purpose operation is not quite feasible, so the specialized 
operation enjoys a generous performance advantage. Each time it has proved appli- 
cable for a limited class of operations, usually image processing, signal processing, 
or dense linear algebra, and each time it has given way to more general-purpose 
solutions as the underlying technology evolves. 

For example, in the early 1960s, there were numerous SIMD machines proposed 
that would allow construction of a high-performance machine by replicating only 
the function units and sharing a single-instruction sequencer, including Staran, 
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FIGURE 12.5 Processor-in-memory organization. Simple function units (processing 
elements) are incorporated into the data buffers of fairly conventional DRAM chips. 


PEPE, and Illiac. The early effort culminated in the development of the Illiac IV at 
the University of Illinois, which took many years and became operational only 
months before the CRAY-1. In the early 1980s, the approach appeared again with the 
ICL DAP, which provided an array of compact processors and got a big boost in the 
mid-1980s when processor chips got large enough to support 32-bit serial proces- 
sors but not a full 32-bit processor. The Goodyear MPP, Thinking Machines CM-1, 
and MasPar grew out of this window of opportunity. The key recognition that made 
the latter two machines much more successful than any previous SIMD approach 
was the need to provide a general-purpose interconnect between the processing ele- 
ments, not just a low-dimensional grid, which is clearly cheap to build. Thinking 
Machines also was able to capture the arrival of the single-chip floating-point unit 
and to modify the design in the CM-2 to provide operations on 2-K 32-bit PEs rather 
than 64-K 1-bit PEs. However, these designs were fundamentally challenged by 
Amdahl’s Law since the high-performance mode could only be applied on the frac- 
tion of the problem that fits the specialized operations. Within a few years, they 
yielded to MPP designs with a few thousand general-purpose microprocessors, 
which could perform SIMD operations and more general operations so that the par- 
allelism could be utilized more of the time. The PIM approach was deployed in the 
CRAY 3/SSS (before the company filed Chapter 11) to provide special support for the 
National Security Agency. It has also been demonstrated for more conventional tech- 
nology (Aimoto et al. 1996; Shimuzu et al. 1996). 

A second restructuring option is to enhance the data buffers associated with 
banks of DRAM so they can be used as vector registers, as in Figure 12.6 (Patterson 
et al. 1997). There can be high-bandwidth transfers between DRAM rows and vector 
registers using the width of the bit arrays, but arithmetic is performed on vector reg- 
isters by streaming the data through a small collection of conventional function 
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FIGURE 12.6 Vector DRAM organization. DRAM data buffers are enhanced to provide 
vector registers, which can be streamed through pipelined function units. On-chip memory 
system and vector support is interfaced to a scalar processor, possibly with its own caches. 
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units. This approach also rests on a good deal of history, including the very‘success- 
ful CRAY machines as well as several unsuccessful attempts. The CRAY-1 success 
was startling in part because of the contrast with the unsuccessful CDC Star-100 
vector processor a year earlier. The Star-100 internally operated on short segments 
of data that were streamed out of memory into temporary registers. However, it pro- 
vided vector operations only on contiguous (stride 1) vectors, and the core memory 
it employed had long latency. The success of the CRAY-1 was not just a matter of 
exposing the vector registers but a combination of its use of fast semiconductor 
memory, providing a general interconnect between the vector registers and many 
banks of memory so that nonunit stride and later gather/scatter operations could be 
performed, and a very efficient coupling of the scalar and vector operations. In other 
words, it provided low latency and high bandwidth for general access patterns and 
efficient synchronization. Several later attempts at this style of design in newer tech- 
nologies failed to appreciate these lessons completely, including the FPS-DMAX, 
which provided linear combinations of vectors in memory; the Stellar, Ardent, and 
Stardent vector workstations; the Star-100 vector extension to the SparcStation; the 
vector units in the memory controllers of the CM-5; and the vector function units 
on the Meiko CS-2. It is easy to become enamored with the peak performance and 
low cost of the special case, but if the start-up costs are large, addressing capability is 
limited, or interaction with scalar access is awkward, the fraction of time that the 
extension is actually used drops quickly and the approach is vulnerable to the 
general-purpose solution. 

The third option pursues a general-purpose design but removes the layers of 
abstraction that have been associated with the distinct packaging of processors, off- 
chip caches, and memory systems. Basically, the data buffers associated with the 
DRAMs are utilized as the final layer of caches. This is quite attractive since 
advanced DRAM designs have essentially been using the data buffers as caches for 
several years. However, in the past, they were constrained by the narrow interface 
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out of the DRAM chips and the limited protocols of the memory bus. In the more 
integrated design, the DRAM buffer caches can interface directly to the higher-level 
caches of one or more on-chip processors. This approach changes the basic cache 
design trade-offs somewhat, but conventional analysis techniques apply. The cost of 
long lines is reduced since the transfer between the data buffer and the bit array is 
performed in parallel. The current high cost of logic near the DRAM tends to place a 
higher cost on associativity. Thus, many approaches use direct-mapped DRAM 
buffer caches and employ victim buffers or analogous techniques to reduce the rate 
of conflict misses (Saulsbury, Pong, and Nowatzyk 1996). When these integrated 
designs are used as a building block for parallel machines, the expected effects are 
observed of long cache blocks causing increased false sharing along with improved 
data prefetching when spatial locality is present (Nayfeh, Hammond, and Olukotun 
1996). 

When the PAM approach moves from the stage of academic, simulation-based 
study to active commercial development, we can expect to see an even more pro- 
found effect arising from the change in the design process. No longer is a cache 
designer in a position of optimizing one step in the path, constrained by a fast inter- 
face on one side and a slow interface on the other. The boundaries will have been 
removed, and the design can be optimized as an end-to-end problem. All of the pos- 
sibilities we have seen for integrating the communication assist are present: at the 
processor, into the cache controller, or into the memory controller; but in PAM they 
can be addressed in a uniform framework rather than within the particular con- 
straint of each component of the system. 

However the detailed design of integrated processor and memory components 
shakes out, these components are likely to provide a new, universal building block 
for larger-scale parallel machines. Clearly, collections of them can be connected 
together to form distributed-memory machines, and the communication assist is 
likely to be much better integrated with the rest of the design since it is all on one 
chip. In addition, the interconnect pins are likely to be the only external interface, so 
communication efficiency will be even more critical. It will clearly be possible to 
build parallel machines on a scale far beyond what has been possible. A practical 
limit that has stayed roughly constant since the earliest computers is that large-scale 
systems are limited to about 10,000 components. Larger systems have been built but 
tend to be difficult to maintain. In the early days, it was 10,000 vacuum tubes, then 
10,000 gates, then 10,000 chips. Recently, large machines have had about 1,000 pro- 
cessors and each processor required about 10 components, either chips or memory 
SIMMS. The first teraflops machine has almost 10,000 processors, each with multi- 
ple chips, so we will see if the pattern has changed. The complete system on a chip 
may well be the commodity building block of the future, used in all sorts of intelli- 
gent appliances at a volume much greater than the desktop and hence at a much 
lower cost. In any case, we can look forward to much larger-scale parallelism as the 
processors per chip continue to rise. 

A very interesting question is what happens when programs need access to more 
data than fits on the PAM. One approach is to provide a conventional memory inter- 
face for expansion. A more interesting alternative is to simply provide cache- 
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coherent access to other PAM chips. The techniques are now very well understood, 
as is the minimal amount of hardware support required to provide this functionality. 
If the processor component of the PAM is indeed small, then even if only one pro- 
cess in the system is ever used, the additional cost of the other processors sitting 
near the memories is small. Since parallel software is becoming more and more 
widespread, the extra processing power is there when applications demand it. 


APPLICATIONS AND SYSTEM SOFTWARE 


Clearly, the future of parallel computer architecture will increasingly be a story of 
parallel software and of hardware/software interactions. We can view parallel soft- 
ware as falling into five different classes: applications, compilers, languages, operat- 
ing systems, and tools. In parallel software too, the same basic categories of change 
apply: evolution, hitting walls, and breakthroughs. 


Evolutionary Scenario 


Whereas data management and information processing are likely to be the dominant 
applications that exploit multiprocessors, applications in science and engineering 
have always been the proving ground for high-end computing. Early parallel scien- 
tific computing focused largely on models of physical phenomena that result in 
fairly regular computational and communication characteristics. This allowed sim- 
ple partitionings of the problems to be successful in harnessing the power of multi- 
processors, just as it led earlier to effective exploitation of vector architectures. As 
the understanding of both the application domains and parallel computing grew, 
early adopters began to model the more complex, dynamic, and adaptive aspects 
that are integral to most physical phenomena, leading to applications with irregular, 
unpredictable characteristics. This trend is expected to continue, bringing with it 
the attendant complexity for effective parallelization. 

As multiprocessing becomes more and more widespread, the domains of its appli- 
cation will evolve, as will the applications whose characteristics are most relevant to 
computer manufacturers. Large optimization problems encountered in finance and 
logistics—for example, determining good crew schedules for commercial airlines— 
are very expensive to solve, have high payoff for corporations, and are amenable to 
scalable parallelism. Methods developed under the fabric of artificial intelligence, 
including searching techniques and expert systems, are finding practical use in sev- 
eral domains and can benefit greatly from increased computational power and stor- 
age. In the area of information management, an important direction is toward 
increased use of extracting trends and inferences from large volumes of data, using 
data mining and decision support techniques (in the latter, complex queries are 
made to determine trends that will provide the basis for important decisions). These 
applications are often computationally intensive as well as database intensive and 
mark an interesting marriage of computation and data storage/retrieval to build 
computation-and-information servers. Such problems are increasingly encountered 
in scientific research areas as well, for example, in manipulating and analyzing the 
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tremendous volumes of biological sequence information that is rapidly becoming 
available through the sciences of genomics and.sequencing and in computing on the 
discovered data to produce estimates of three-dimensional structure. The rise of 
wide-scale distributed computing—enabled by the Internet and the World Wide 
Web—and the abundance of information in modern society make this marriage of 
computing and information management all the more inevitable as a direction of 
rapid growth. Multiprocessors have already become servers for Internet search 
engines and World Wide Web queries. The nature of the queries coming to an infor- 
mation server may also span a broader range, from a few, very complex mining and 
decision support queries at a time to a staggeringly large number of simultaneous 
queries in the case where the clients are home computers or handheld information 
appliances. 

As the communication characteristics of networks improve and the need for par- 
allelism with varying degrees of coupling becomes stronger, we are likely to see a 
strong convergence of parallel and distributed computing. Techniques from distrib- 
uted computing will be applied to parallel computing to build a greater variety of 
information servers that can benefit from the better performance characteristics 
“within the box,” and parallel computing techniques will be employed in the other 
direction to use distributed systems as platforms for solving a single problem in par- 

allel. Multiprocessors will coritinue to play the role of servers—database and trans- 
action servers, compute servers, and storage servers—though the data types 
manipulated by these servers are becoming much richer and more varied. From 
information records containing text, we are moving to an era where images, three- 
dimensional models of physical objects, and segments of audio and video are 
increasingly stored, indexed, queried, and served out as well. Matches in queries to 
these data types are often approximate, and serving them out often uses advanced 
compression techniques to conserve bandwidth, both of which require computation 
as well. 

Finally, the increasing importance of graphics, media, and real-time data from 
sensors—for military, civilian, and entertainment applications—will lead to increas- 
ing significance of real-time computing on data as it streams in and out of a multi- 
processor. Instead of reading data from a storage medium, operating on it, and 
storing it back, this may require operating on data on its way through the machine 
between input and output data ports. How processors, memory, and networks inte- 
grate with one another, as well as the role of caches, may have to be revisited in this 
scenario. As the application space evolves, we will learn what kinds of applications 
can truly utilize large-scale parallel computing and what scales of parallelism are 
most appropriate for others. We will also learn whether scaled-up general-purpose 
architectures are appropriate for the highest end of computing or whether the char- 
acteristics of these applications are so differentiated that they require substantially 
different resource requirements and integration to be cost-effective. 

As parallel computing is embraced in more domains, we begin to see portable, 
prepackaged parallel applications that can be used in multiple application domains. 
A good example of this is an application called Dyna3D that solves systems of partial 
differential equations on highly irregular domains, using a technique called the 
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finite element method. Dyna3D was initially developed at government research 
laboratories for use in modeling weapons systems on exotic, multimillion-dollar 
supercomputers. After the cold war ended, the technology transitioned into the 
commercial sector, and it became the mainstay of crash modeling in the automotive 
industry and elsewhere on widely available parallel machines. By the time this book 
_ was written, the code was widely used on cost-effective parallel servers for perform- 
ing simulations on everyday appliances, such as what happens to a cellular phone 
when it is dropped. 

A major enabling factor in the widespread use of parallel applications has been 
the availability of portable libraries that implement programming models on a wide 
range of machines. With the advent of the message-passing interface (MPI), this has 
become a reality for message passing, which is used in Dyna3D: the application of 
Dyna3D to different problems is usually done on very different platforms, from 
machines designed for message passing (like the Intel Paragon) to machines that 
support a shared address space in hardware (like the CRAY T3D) to networks of 
workstations. Similar portability across a wide range of communication architecture 
- performance characteristics has not yet been achieved for a shared address space 
programming model but is likely soon. 

As more applications are coded in both the shared address space and message- 
passing models, we find a greater separation of the algorithmic aspects of creating a 
parallel program (decomposition and assignment) from the more mechanical and 
architecture-dependent aspects (orchestration and mapping), with the former being 
relatively independent of the programming model and architecture. Galaxy simula- 
tions and other hierarchical n-body computations, like Barnes-Hut, provide an 
example. The early message-passing parallel programs used an orthogonal recursive 
bisection method to partition the computational domain across processors and did 
not maintain a global tree data structure. Shared address space implementations, on 
the other hand, used a global tree and a different partitioning method that led to a 
very different domain decomposition. With time and with the improvement in 
message-passing communication architectures, the message-passing versions also 
evolved to use similar partitioning techniques to the shared address space version, 
including building and maintaining a logically global tree using hashing techniques. 
Similar developments have occurred in ray tracing, where parallelizations that 
assumed no logical sharing of data structures gave way to logically shared data struc- 
tures that were implemented in the message-passing model using hashing. A contin- 
uation of this trend will also contribute to the portability of applications between 
systems that preferentially support one of the two models. 

Like parallel applications, parallel programming languages are also evolving 
apace. The most popular languages for parallel computing continue to be based on 
the most popular sequential programming languages (C, C++, and Fortran), with 
extensions for parallelism. The nature of these extensions is now increasingly driven 
by the needs observed in real applications. In fact, it is not uncommon for languages 
to incorporate features that arise from experience with a particular class of applica- 
tions and then are found to generalize to some other classes of applications as well. 
In a similar vein, portable libraries of commonly occurring data structures and 
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algorithms for parallel computing are being developed, and templates for these are 
being defined for programmers to customize according to the needs of their specific 
applications. 

Several styles of parallel languages have been developed. The least common 
denominator is MPI for message-passing programming, which has been adopted 
across a wide range of platforms, and a sequential language enhanced with primi- 
tives like the ones we discussed in Chapter 2 for a shared address space. Many of the 
other language systems try to provide the programmer with a natural programming 
model, often based on a shared address space, and hide the properties of the 
machine’s communication abstraction through software layers. One major direction 
has been explicitly parallel object-oriented languages, with emphasis on appropriate 
mechanisms to express concurrency and synchronization in a manner integrated 
with the underlying support for data abstraction. Another has been the development 
of data parallel languages with directives for partitioning, such as high-performance 
Fortran, that are currently being extended to handle irregular applications. A third 
direction has been the development of implicitly parallel languages. Here, the pro- 
grammer is not responsible for specifying the assignment, orchestration, or map- 
ping, but only for the decomposition into tasks and for specifying the data that each 
task accesses. Based on these specifications, the run-time system of the language 
determines the dependences atiiong tasks and assigns and orchestrates them appro- 
priately for parallel execution on a platform. The burden on the programmer is 
decreased, or at least localized, but the burden on the system is increased. With the 
increasing importance of data access for performance, several of these languages 
have proposed language mechanisms and run-time techniques to divide the burden 
of achieving data locality and reducing communication between the progammer and 
the system in a reasonable way. 

Finally, the increasing complexity of the applications being written and the phe- 
nomena being modeled by parallel applications has led to the development of lan- 
guages to support composability of bigger applications from smaller parts. We can 
expect much continued evolution in all these directions—appropriate abstractions 
for concurrency, data abstraction, synchronization, and data management; libraries 
and templates; explicit and implicit parallel programming languages—with the goal 
of achieving a good balance between ease of programming, performance, and porta- 
bility across a wide range of platforms (in both functionality and performance). 

The development of compilers that can automatically parallelize programs has 
also been evolving over the last decade or two. With significant developments in the 
analysis of dependences among data accesses, compilers are now able to automati- 
cally parallelize simple array-based Fortran programs and achieve respectable per- 
formance on small-scale multiprocessors. Advances have also been made in 
compiler algorithms for managing data locality in caches and main memory and in 
optimizing the orchestration of communication given the performance characteris- 
tics of an architecture (for example, making communication messages larger for 
message-passing machines). However, compilers are still not able to parallelize more 
complex programs effectively, especially those that make substantial use of pointers. 
Since the address stored in a pointer is not known at compile time, it is very difficult 
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to determine whether a memory operation made through a pointer is to the same or 
a different address than another memory operation. In acknowledging this difficulty, 
one approach that is increasingly being taken is that of interactive parallelizing com- 
pilers. Here, the compiler discovers the parallelism that it can and then gives intelli- 
gent feedback to the user about the places where it failed and asks the user questions 
about choices it might make in decomposition, assignment, and orchestration. 
Given the directed questions and information, a user familiar with the program may 
have or may discover the higher-level knowledge of the application that the com- 
piler did not have. Another approach in a similar vein is integrated compile-time 
and run-time parallelization tools, in which information gathered at run time may 
be used to help the compiler—and perhaps the user—parallelize the application 
successfuily. Compiler technology will continue to evolve in these areas as well as in 
the simpler area of providing support to deal with relaxed memory consistency 
models. 

Operating systems are making the transition from uniprocessors to multiproces- 
sors and from multiprocessors used as batch-oriented compute engines to mullti- 
programmed servers of computational and storage resources. In the former category, 
the evolution has included making operating systems more scalable by reducing the 
serialization within the operating system and making the scheduling and resource 
management policies of operating systems take spatial and temporal locality into 
account (for example, not moving processes around too much in the machine; hav- 
ing them scheduled close to the data they access; and having them scheduled, as far 
as possible, on the same processor every time). In the latter category, a major chal- 
lenge is managing resources and process scheduling in a way that strikes a good bal- 
ance between fairness and performance, just as was done in uniprocessor operating 
systems. Attention is paid to data locality in scheduling application processes in a 
multiprogrammed workload as well as to parallel performance in determining 
resource allocation. For example, the relative parallel performance of applications in 
a multiprogrammed workload may be used to determine how many processors and 
other resources to allocate to it at the cost of other programs..Operating systems for 
parallel machines are also increasingly incorporating the characteristics of multi- 
programmed mainframe machines that were the mainstay servers of the past. One 
challenge in this area is exporting to the user the image of a single operating system 
(called single-system image) while still providing the reliability and fault tolerance 
of a distributed system. Other challenges include containing faults so that only the 
faulting application or the resources that the faulting application uses are affected by 
a fault and providing the reliability and availability that people expect from main- 
frames. This evolution is necessary if scalable microprocessor-based multiprocessors 
are to truly replace mainframes as “enterprise” servers for large organizations, run- 
ning multiple applications at a time. 

With the increasing complexity of application-system interactions and the 
increasing importance of the memory and communication systems for performance, 
it is very important to have good tools for diagnosing performance problems. This is 
particularly true of a shared address space programming model since communica- 
tion there is implicit, and artifactual communication can often dominate other 
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performance effects. Contention is a particularly prevalent and difficult performance 
effect for a programmer to diagnose, especially because the point in the program (or 
machine) where the effects of contention are felt can be quite different from the 
point that causes the contention. Performance tools continue to evolve, providing 
feedback about where the largest overhead components of execution time are in the 
program, what data structures might be causing the data access overheads, and so 
on. We are likely to see progress in techniques to increase the visibility of perfor- 
mance monitoring tools, which will be helped by the recent increasing willingness 
of machine designers to add a few registers or counters at key points in a machine 
solely for the purpose of performance monitoring. We are also likely to see progress 
in the quality of the feedback that is provided to the user, ranging from where in the 
program code a lot of time is being spent stalled on data access (available today) to 
which data structures are responsible for the majority of this time to what the cause 
of the problem is (communication overhead, capacity misses, conflict misses with 
another data structure, or contention). The more detailed the information and the 
better it is cast in terms of the concepts the programmer deals with rather than in 
machine terms, the more likely that a programmer can respond to the information 
and improve performance. Evolution along this path will hopefully bring us to a 
good balance between software and hardware support for performance diagnosis. 

A final aspect of the evolution will be the continued integration of the system 
software pieces described in the preceding. Languages will be designed to make the 
compiler’s job easier in discovering and managing parallelism and to allow more 
information to be conveyed to the operating system to make its scheduling and 
resource allocation decisions. 


Hitting a Wall 


On the software side, there is a wall that we have been hitting up against for many 
years now, which is the wall of programmability. While programming models are 
becoming more portable, architectures are converging, and good evolutionary 
progress is being made in many areas, it is still the case that parallel programming is 
much more difficult than sequential programming. Programming for good perfor- 
mance takes a lot of work, sometimes in determining a good parallelization and 
other times in implementing and orchestrating it. Even debugging parallel programs 
for correctness is an art or at best a primitive science. The parallel debugging task is 
difficult because of the interactions among multiple processes with their own pro- 
gram orders and because of sensitivity to timing. Depending on when events in one 
process happen to occur relative to events in another process, a bug in the program 
may or may not manifest itself at run time in a particular execution. And if it does, 
instrumenting the code to monitor certain events can cause the timing to be per- 
turbed in such a way that the bug no longer appears. 

Although evolutionary progress has greatly increased the adoption of parallel 
computing, overcoming the wall will take a breakthrough that will truly allow paral- 
lel computing to realize the potential afforded to it by technology and architectural 
trends. It is unclear whether this breakthrough will be in languages per se, or in pro- 
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gramming methodology, or whether it will simply be evolutionary improvements 
crossing a critical threshold. 


Potential Breakthroughs 


Other than breakthroughs in parallel programming languages or methodology and 
parallel debugging, we may hope for a breakthrough in performance models for rea- 
soning about parallel programs. Although many models have been quite successful 
at exposing the essential performance characteristics of a parallel system (Valiant 
1990; Culler et al. 1996) and some have even provided a methodology for using 
these parameters, the more challenging aspect is modeling the properties of complex 
parallel applications and their interactions with the system parameters. There is not 
yet a well-defined methodology for programmers or algorithm designers to use for 
this purpose in order to determine how well an algorithm will perform in parallel on 
a system or which among competing partitioning or orchestration approaches will 
perform better. Another breakthrough may come from architecture if we can some- 


~ how design machines in a cost-effective way that makes it much less important for a 


programmer to worry about data locality and communication; that is, to truly design 
a machine that can look to the programmer like a PRAM. An example of this would 
be if all latency incurred by the program could be tolerated by the architecture. 
However, this is likely to require tremendous bandwidth, which has a high cost, and 
it is not clear how best to invest the application concurrency for a mix of parallel 
execution and latency tolerance. . 

The ultimate breakthrough, of course, will be the complete success of paralleliz- 
ing compilers in taking a wide range of sequential programs and converting them 
into efficient parallel executions on a given platform, achieving good performance at 
a scale close to that inherently afforded by the application (i.e., close to the best you 
could do by hand). Besides the problems discussed, parallelizing compilers tend to 
look for and utilize low-level, localized information in the program and are not cur- 
rently good at performing high-level, global analysis transformations. Compilers 
also lack semantic information about the application; for example, if a particular 
sequential algorithm for a phase of a problem does not parallelize well, there is noth- 
ing the compiler can do to choose another one. And for a compiler to take data 
locality and artifactual communication into consideration and manage the extended 
memory hierarchy of a multiprocessor is very difficult. However, even effective pro- 
grammer-assisted compiler parallelization, keeping the programmer involvement to 
a minimum, would be perhaps the most significant software breakthrough in mak- 
ing parallel computing truly mainstream. 

Whatever the future holds, it is certain that the continuing evolutionary advance 
will cross critical thresholds; significant walls will be encountered, but there are 
likely to be ways around them and unexpected breakthroughs will occur. Parallel 
computing will remain the place where exciting changes in computer technology 
and applications are first encountered in an ever evolving cycle of hardware/software 
interactions. 
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Appendix: 
Parallel Benchmark Suites 


Despite the difficulty of identifying “representative” parallel applications and the 
immaturity of parallel software (languages and programming environments), the 
quantitative workload-driven evaluation of machines and architectural ideas must 
go on. To this end, several suites of parallel “benchmarks” have been developed and 
distributed. The term benchmarks is in quotations because of the difficulty of relying 
on a single suite of programs to make definitive performance claims in parallel com- 
puting. Benchmark suites for multiprocessors vary in the kinds of application 
domains and run-time characteristics they cover; whether they include toy pro- 
grams, kernels, or real applications; the communication abstractions they are tar- 
geted for; and their philosophy toward benchmarking or architectural evaluation. 
What follows is a discussion of some of the most widely used, publicly available 
benchmark/application suites for parallel processing. Table A.1 shows how these 
suites can currently be obtained. 


SCALAPACK 


The ScaLapack suite (Dongarra and Walker 1995; Choi et al. 1992) consists of paral- 
lel, message-passing implementations of the LAPACK linear algebra kernels. The 
LAPACK suite includes routines to solve linear systems of equations, eigenvalue 
problems, singular value problems, matrix multiplications, matrix factorizations, 
and eigenvalue solvers. Information about the ScaLapack suite and the suite itself 
can be obtained from the Netlib repository maintained at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratories (see Table A.1). 


TPC 


The Transaction Processing Performance Council (TPC), founded in 1988, has cre- 
ated a set of publicly available benchmarks, called TPC-A, TPC-B, TPC-C, and TPC- 
D that are representative of different kinds of inputs and queries to transaction pro- 
cessing and database system programs (Transaction Processing Council 1998). 
While database and transaction processing workloads are very important in actual 
usage of parallel machines, source codes for these programs are almost impossible to 
obtain because of their competitive value to their developers. 
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able A.1 Obtaining Public Benchmark and Application Suites 


mark Communication How to Obtain Code or — 


‘Suite Abstraction Domain of Application Information - 
ScaLapack Message passing Scientific http://www. netlib.org 
TPC Either (not provided Database/transaction http://www. tpc.org 
parallel) processing 
SPLASH-2. Shared address space (CC) _—Scientific/engineering/ —Attp://www-flash.stanford.edu/ 
graphics apps/SPLASH 

SPLASH-3 Shared address space (CC) _‘- Varied http://www.cs.princeton.edu/ 
prism/splash-3 

NAS Either (paper and pencil) Scientific http://www.nas.nasa.gov 

NPB2 Message passing Scientific http://science.nas.nasa.gov/ 
Software/NPB 

PARKBENCH Message passing Scientific netlib@ornl.gov 


TPC has a rigorous policy for reporting results. They use two metrics: (1) 
throughput in transactions per second, subject to a constraint that over 90% of the 
transactions have a response time less than a specified threshold; and (2) cost- 
performance in price per transaction per second, where price is the total system 
price and maintenance cost for five years. The benchmarks scale with the power of 
the system in order to measure it realistically. 

The first TPC benchmark was TPC-A, consisting of a single, simple, update- 
intensive transaction. It was intended to provide a simple, repeatable unit of work 
designed to exercise the key features of an on-line transaction processing (OLTP) 
system, such as that of a bank’s customer records or an airline reservation system. 
The chosen banking transaction consisted of reading 100 bytes from a terminal, 
updating the account, branch, and teller records, writing a history record, and finally 
writing 200 bytes to a terminal. TPC-A is no longer used. 

TPC-B is a more centralized database (not OLTP) benchmark designed to exer- 
cise the system components necessary for update-intensive database transactions. It 
therefore has significant disk I/O but moderate system and application execution 
time, and it requires transaction integrity. Unlike OLTP, it does not require terminals 
or networking. These first two benchmarks were declared obsolete in 1995.and have 
been wholly replaced by TPC-C and now TPC-D. 

TPC-C was approved in 1992. It is designed to be more realistic than TPC-A but 


- to carry over many of its characteristics. TPC-C is a multiuser benchmark and 


requires a remote terminal emulator to emulate a population of users with their ter- 
minals. It models the activity of a wholesale supplier with a number of geographi- 
cally distributed sales districts and supply warehouses, including customers placing 
orders, making payments, or making inquiries, as well as deliveries and inventory 
checks. The database size scales with the throughput of the system. TPC-C has a 
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more complex database structure compared to TPC-A, multiple transaction types of 
varying complexity, on-line and deferred execution modes, higher levels of conten- 
tion on data access and update, patterns that simulate hot spots, access by primary 
as well as nonprimary keys, realistic requirements for full-screen terminal I/O and 
formatting, requirements for full transparency of data partitioning, and transaction 
rollbacks. 

TPC-D is a decision support benchmark. According to the TPC, decision support 
describes a system's capability to support the formulation of business decisions 
through complex queries against a database. The queries access large portions of the 
database, not individual records only (as in OLTP) and include operations like mul- 
titable joins, extensive sorting, grouping and aggregations, and sequential scans. 
While OLTP (TPC-C) consists of small, mostly update transactions, decision sup- 
port queries are large, individually time consuming, and read-only on the database. 
Decision support databases are updated only infrequently, either by periodic batch 
runs or by background “trickle” update activity. These update activities are also 
included in TPC-D. TPC-D models ad hoc queries like determining sales trends, as 
opposed to regular business operations in TPC-C, and has only a few concurrent 
users. 

TPC plans to add more benchmarks, including an enterprise server benchmark, 
which provides concurrent OLTP and batch transactions as well as heavyweight 
read-only OLTP transactions with tighter response time constraints. A client-server 
benchmark is also under consideration. Information about all these benchmarks can 
be obtained by contacting the Transaction Processing Performance Council (see 
Table A.1). 


SPLASH 


The SPLASH (Stanford ParalleL Applications for Shared Memory) suite (Singh, 
Weber, and Gupta 1992) was originally developed at Stanford University to facilitate 
the evaluation of architectures that support a shared address space with coherent 
replication. It was replaced by the SPLASH-2 suite (Woo et al. 1995), which 
enhanced some applications and added several more, broadening the coverage of 
domains and characteristics substantially. The SPLASH-2 suite currently contains 
seven complete applications and five computational kernels. Some of the applica- 
tions and kernels are provided in different versions, with different levels of optimiza- 
tion in the way data structures are designed and used (see the discussion of levels of 
optimization in Section 4.2.2). The programs represent various computational 
domains, mostly scientific and engineering applications and computer graphics. 
They are all written in C and use the Parmacs macro package from Argonne National 
Laboratories (Boyle et al. 1987) for parallelism constructs. Their characteristics 
together with methodological guidelines for using them can be found in (Woo et al. 
1995). All of the parallel programs used for workload-driven evaluation of shared 
address space machines in this book come from the SPLASH-2 suite. The suite and 
its documentation can be obtained as described in Table A.1. The designers of the 
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SPLASH suites plan to add new shared address space programs from a variety of 
application domains in a new release called SRLASH-3. 


NAS PARALLEL BENCHMARKS 


The NAS benchmarks (Bailey et al. 1991, 1995) were developed by the Numerical 
Aerodynamic Simulation group at the National Aeronautic and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA). They are a set of eight computations—five kernels and three pseudo- 
applications (not complete applications but more representative than the kernels of 
the kinds of data structures, data movement, and computation required in real aero- 
physics applications). The computations are each intended to focus on some impor- 
tant aspect of the types of highly parallel computations encountered in aerophysics 
applications. The kernels include an embarrassingly parallel computation, a multi- 
grid equation solver, a conjugate gradient equation solver, a three-dimensional FFT 
equation solver, and an integer sorting program. Two different data sets, one small 
and one large, are provided for each benchmark. The benchmarks are intended to 
evaluate and compare real machines against one another, and an elaborate reporting 
and validation policy is in place. 

The original NAS benchmarks take a different approach to benchmarking than 
the other suites described here. Those suites provide programs that are already writ- 
ten in a high-level language (such as Fortran or C, with constructs for parallelism). 
The NAS benchmarks, on the other hand, originally did not provide parallel imple- 
mentations but were so-called paper-and-pencil benchmarks. They specified the 
problem to be solved in complete detail (the equation system and constraints, for 
example) and the high-level method to be used (multigrid or conjugate gradient 
method, for example) but did not provide the parallel program to be used. Instead, 
they left it up to the user to use the best parallel implementation for the machine at 
hand. The user is free to choose any language constructs for parallelism (though the 
language must be an extension of Fortran or C), data structures, communication 
abstractions and mechanisms, processor mapping, memory allocation and usage, 
and low-level optimizations (with some restrictions on the use of assembly lan- 
guage). The motivations for this approach to benchmarking are that since parallel 
architectures are diverse in their performance characteristics and the programming 
model toward which they are biased, and since no established dominant program- 
ming language or communication abstraction is most efficient on all architectures, a 
parallel program implementation that is best suited to one machine may not be 
appropriate for another. If we want to compare two machines using a given compu- 
tation or benchmark, we should use the most appropriate implementation for each 
machine. This approach puts a greater burden on the user of the benchmarks but is 
more appropriate for comparing widely disparate machines. Providing the codes 
themselves, on the other hand, makes the user's task easier and may be a better 
approach for exploring architectural trade-offs among a well-defined class of similar 
architectures. While this philosophy remains, the NAS group provides message- 
passing implementations of the programs that can be used as starting points. 
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Because the NAS benchmarks, particularly the kernels, are relatively easy to 
implement and represent an interesting range of computations for scientific comput- 
ing, they have been widely embraced by multiprocessor vendors. With the portabil- 
ity provided by the Message Passing Interface (MPI) standard, a recent follow-on 
effort called NPB2 utilizes fixed applications written in MPI rather than pencil-and- 
paper benchmarks, just like traditional benchmark suites. The benchmarks and 
their documentation can be obtained from NAS, as described in Table A.1. 


PARKBENCH 


The PARKBENCH (PARallel Kernels and BENCHmarks) effort (PARKBENCH Com- 
mittee 1994) is a large-scale effort to develop a suite of microbenchmarks, kernels, 
and applications for benchmarking parallel machines, with at least an initial focus 
on explicit message-passing programs written in Fortran77. Versions of the pro- 
grams in the High Performance Fortran (HPF) language (High Performance Fortran 
Forum 1993) are also furnished in order to provide portability across message- 
passing and shared address space platforms. The programs are taken from scientific 
computing. 

PARKBENCH provides the different types of benchmarks we have discussed: low- 
level benchmarks or microbenchmarks, kernels, compact applications, and compiler 
benchmarks (the last two categories yet to be fully provided). The lowest-level 
microbenchmarks measure per-node performance. The purpose of these uniproces- 
sor microbenchmarks is to characterize the performance of various aspects of the 
architecture and compiler system and to obtain some parameters that can be used to 
understand the performance of the kernels and compact applications. The unipro- 
cessor microbenchmarks include timer calls, arithmetic operations, and memory 
bandwidth and latency stressing routines. There are also multiprocessor 
microbenchmarks that test communication latency and bandwidth—both point-to- 
point and all-to-all—as well as global barrier synchronization. Several of these mul- 
tiprocessor microbenchmarks are taken from the earlier Genesis benchmark suite 
(Hey 1991). 

The kernel benchmarks are divided into matrix kernels (multiplication, factoriza- 
tion, transposition, and tridiagonalization), Fourier transform kernels (a large 1D 
FFT and a large 3D FFT), partial differential equation kernels (a 3D successive-over- 
relaxation iterative solver and the multigrid kernel from the NAS suite), and others 
including the conjugate gradient, integer sort, and embarrassingly parallel kernels 
from the NAS suite and a paper-and-pencil I/O benchmark. 

Compact applications (full but perhaps simplified applications) are intended in 
the areas of climate and meteorological modeling, computational fluid dynamics, 
financial modeling and portiolio optimization, molecular dynamics, plasma physics, 
quantum chemistry, quantum chromodynamics, and reservoir modeling, among 
others. Finally, the compiler benchmarks are intended for people developing High 
Performance Fortran compilers to test their compiler optimizations, not so much to 
evaluate architectures. The available PARKBENCH benchmarks can be obtained 
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from the Netlib repository at Oak Ridge National Laboratories, as described in 
Table A.1. 


\ 


OTHER ONGOING EFFORTS 


SPEC/HPCG: The developers of the widely used SPEC (Standard Performance Eval- 
uation Corporation) suite for uniprocessor benchmarking (SPEC 1995) have 
teamed up with the developers of the Perfect (PERFormance Evaluation for Cost- 
effective Transformations) Club benchmarks for traditional vector supercomputers 
(Berry et al. 1989) to form the SPEC/HPG (High Performance Group) to develop a 
suite of benchmarks (Eigenmann and Hassanzadeh 1996) measuring the perfor- 
mance of systems that “push the limits of computational technology,” notably multi- 
processor systems. These, too, are focused on scientific computing. 

Many other benchmarking efforts exist. As we can see, most of the suites so far 
are for message-passing computing, though some of these may be beginning to pro- 
vide versions in High Performance Fortran that can be run on any of the major com- 
munication abstractions with the appropriate compiler support. We can expect the 
development of more shared address space benchmarks, such as in the SPLASH and 
SPLASH-2 suites, in the future. Many of the existing suites are also targeted toward 
scientific computing (the PARKBENCH and NAS efforts being the most large scale 
among these), though there is increasing interest in producing benchmarks for other 
classes of workloads (including commercial and general-purpose server workloads) 
for parallel machines. Almost all the benchmarks are designed to be a single applica- 
tion running on the machine at a time. Good benchmarks for multiprogrammed and 
other workloads that exercise the operating system do not yet exist (except for 
TPC); nor do we have well-established I/O-intensive benchmarks for parallel 
machines. In general, developing benchmarks and workloads that are representative 
of real-world parallel computing and are also effectively portable to real machines is 
a very difficult but very important problem (since the conclusions we draw about 
architectural trade-offs depend on the benchmarks used), and the preceding are all 
steps in the right direction. 
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nodes, 467, 503, 721 
symmetric successive overrelaxation 
(SSOR), 532 
Synapse multiprocessor, 298 
synchronization, 334-359 
algorithms for barriers, 542-547 
algorithms for locks, 538-541 
Barnes-Hut application, 172-173 
barrier, 252 
block data transfer and, 857 
Data Mining application, 182 
directory-based cache coherence, 
648-652 
directory-based multiprocessors, 
556 
event, 57, 103, 106, 283 
execution time component, 158 
explicit, 285 (fig.) 
fine-grained, 130 
frequency of, 95 
global, 95, 96, 106 
interprocess, 118 
library design, 336s 
lock-free, 351 
MC scaling, 213 
message-passing program, 111, 
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mutual exclusion, 57, 103, 113, 
124, 188, 337-351 
nonblocking, 351 
Ocean application, 165 
operation order, 714 (fig.) 
PC scaling, 213 
point-to-point, 96, 117, 172 
QOLB, 626, 651 
Raytrace application, 177 
scalable multiprocessor, 538-547, 
655 
SGI Origin2000 support, 
611-612 
for shared data variable access, 
691 (fig.) 
shared memory multiprocessor, 
334-359 
software algorithms, 336 
summary, 358 
support, 57 
TC scaling, 213 
wait-free, 350 
wait time, 124, 866 
workload, 254 
synchronized programs, 695 
at programmer's interface, 699 
yielding, 697 
synchronous links, 765 
synchronous message passing, 39 
matching rule, 478 
protocol, 478 (fig.) 
See also message passing 
system area networks (SANs), 467, 
750 
Myrinet, 516-518 
scalable high-performance, 503 
system design trends, 19-21 
system-level integration, 466-467 
system specification, 685-686, 686, 
690, 693 
Alpha, 693 
characteristics, 694 (fig.) 
PC, 686, 687, 688 (fig.) 
PowerPC, 693 
PSO, 686, 689 
RC, 687, 690, 691-692 
TSO, 686, 687, 688 (fig.), 689 
WO, 686-687, 690-691 
See also relaxed memory 
consistency models 
systolic architectures, 49-50 
computation of inner product, 50 
(fig.) 
PEs, 49 
solutions on generic machines, 50 
See also parallel architectures 
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*T machine, 495 
table-driven routing, 790 
tail node, 624 
Tandem Himalaya system, 12 
task granularity, 129-131 
determining, 129-131 
with dynamic task queuing, 
129-130 
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with static assignment, 130 
task pools, 127, 128 
task queues, 128, 129 
distributed, 192 
implementing, 130-131 
locking, 131 
remote, accessing, 131 
tasks, 82-83 
assignment of, 83, 116 
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examples, 82-83 
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relationships of, 84 (fig.) 
task stealing, 128 
dynamic, 134 
implementing, 128 
termination detection and, 195 
TC (time-constrained) scaling, 207, 
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ratio, 212, 433 
concurrency, 212 
memory requirements, 212 
naive, 433 
problem size, 208 
realistic, 433 
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speedup, 209, 213 
synchronization, 213 
temporal locality, 213 
viability, 211 
See also scaling; scaling models 
technology trends, 12-14 
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Barnes-Hut application, 172 
Data Mining application, 182 
in equation solver kernel, 
143-144 
exploiting, 143-145, 359 
goal, 359 
implications, 145 
Ocean application, 164 
Raytrace application, 177 
scaling models, 213 
techniques, 145 
See also locality 
Tera architecture, 906-908 
active thread support, 907 


general purpose multiprocessing, 
908 
minimum issue delay, 909 
See also interleaved multi- 
threading 
termination detection, 128, 195 
tertiary caches, 700-701 
test@set instruction, 339, 341, 344, 
391 
implementing, 391 
success determination, 339 
testG@set locks 
with backoff, 342 
performance, 340, 341 (fig.) 
problem with, 341 
test-and-test@set locks, 342-343 
failure, 344 . 
latency, 343 
TFLOPS (one trillion floating-point 
operations per second), 502 
Thinking Machines. See CM-1; CM-2; 
CM-5 
thread-level parallelism, 17-19 
threads, 29, 53, 83 
active, 898, 907 
busy time, 897 
context, 897 
idle time, 898 
increasing number of, 899 
lightweight, 136 
multiple concurrent, 19 
ready, 898 
in RISC machines, 53 
shared address space 
programming model, 54 
switching arrangement, 850, 851 
switching time, 897 
unready, 909-910 
See also multithreading 
3D cubes, 769, 770 (fig.) 
three-message miss, 586 
three-state invalidation protocol, 
293-299 
ticket locks, 346-347 
acquire method, 346-347 
performance, 350 
read traffic problem, 347 
See also locks 
tiles, 176 
token-passing rings, 442-443 
topologies. See network topologies 
topology-oriented program design, 
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total store ordering (TSO), 686, 865, 
866, 867 
comparison, 688 (fig.) 
write atomicity, 689 
write ordering preservation, 687 
See also system specification 
TPC. See Transaction Processing 
Council (TPC) 
trace-driven simulation, 233 
trade-offs, 122, 123 
architectural, 531 
block data transfer, 854-856, 859 
busy-waiting and blocking, 335 
cost-performance, 2, 4, 15 
emergence of, 148 
evaluating, 199, 231-243 
extra work, load balance, 
communication, 136 
hardware/software, 679-747 
identifying, 199 
latency, 784 
network design, 749-750 
partitioning, 135 
protocol design, 305-334 
realistic applications for, 123 
switch-to-switch layer, 827 
trailer, 754, 766 
Transaction Processing Council 
(TPC), 10 
data, 10, 11 
March 1996 report, 12 
result reporting, 964 
TPC-A, 964 
TPC-B, 642, 643, 964 
TPC-C, 10, 964-965 
TPC-D, 642, 643, 965 
See also benchmarks 
transient states, 388 (fig.) 
transistors, per processor chip, 16 
translation lookaside buffer (TLB), 67 
ASIDs, 440 
coherence, 439-441 
control registers, 915 
entries, 440, 441 
flush notices, 451 
handler, 429 
hardware-loaded, 440 
lazy, invalidation mechanism, 611 
misses, 223, 429 
PTEs, 439 
shootdown, 440, 451, 452 (fig.) 
software-loaded, 440 
translation mechanism, 686, 698 
TreadMarks SVM system, 716 
tree barriers 
arrival, 543 (fig.) 
combining, with sense removal, 
543, 544 (fig.) 
with local spinning, 543-545 
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tree barriers (continued) 
release, 543 
static binary, 544 
traffic distribution, 543 
trees, 772-774 
binary, 772, 773 (fig.) 
bisection, 774 
branch factor, 773 
fat, 774, 776 
global, 957 
links per node, 775 
locality, 668 
saturation, 760 
16-node, 774 
wire problem, 773 
trends 
application, 6-12 
architectural, 14-21 
microprocessor design, 15-19 
system design, 19-21 
technology, 12-14 
VLSI technology, 938 
TruCluster Memory Channel 
software, 520 
true-sharing misses, 315 
block size and, 318 
reducing, 316 
turn-model routing, 797-799 
minimal, 798 (fig.) 
restrictions, 798 (fig.) 
virtual channels, 799 
See also routing 
twins, 716 
2D grids, 769, 770 (fig.) 
two-level sharing hierarchy, 587-589 
advantages, 587 
locality and, 588 
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663 
uniform interconnection card (UIC), 
663 
uniprocessors 
bandwidth, 939 
cache controller, 381-382 
cache design in, 314, 381 
compilers, 289 
memory system, 275 
PC shipments, 936 
simultaneous multithreading for, 
922 
speedup over, 204 
state diagram, 280 
supercomputer performance, 22 
(fig.) 
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scaling, 780 (fig.) 
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minimizing, 884 
reducing, 889 
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up*-down* routing, 796-797, 799 
update-based protocols, 278, 292 
bounding losses of, 331 
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374 
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invalidation-based protocols 
combined with, 330-332 

invalidation-based protocols vs., 
329-330 

miss rates, 332 (fig.) 

upgrade/update rates for, 333 
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write atomicity, 673 
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See also protocols 
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user flags, 491 

user-level access, 491-496 
case study, 493-494 
CM-5, 493-494 
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user-level handlers, 494-496 
communication assist, 495 (fig.) 
message processing, 493 

user-level network port, 491 
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communication assist for, 492 
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user-oriented properties, 207 
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virtual channels, 613, 795-796 
in basic switch, 795 (fig.) 
breaking deadlock cycles with, 
796 (fig.) 
buffering, 807-808 
routing algorithm and, 796 
support, 807 
turn-model routing with, 799 
uses for, 795 ‘ 
See also channels 
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virtually indexed caches, 437-439 
organization, 439 (fig.) 
processor and, 438 
virtual index, 438 
visualization case study. See Raytrace 
application 
VLSI 
CMOS devices, 944 
feature size, 12 
generation, 15, 63 
scaling, 802 
switches, 768, 802, 804 
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von Neumann model, 189 
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at programmer's interface, 699 
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See also system specification 
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wide links, 764-765 
working sets 
Barnes-Hut application, 172 
curves, 240, 260 (fig.) 
effect of, 227 (fig.) 
execution characteristics and, 222 
growth rates, 261 
LU benchmark curves, 537 (fig.) 
MC scaling, 227 
nonlocal data, 239 
Ocean application, 164 
PC scaling, 227 
problem sizes based on, 224 (fig.) 
Raytrace application, 177 
shared address space, 186 
shared caches and, 434 
sizes, 259-261 
workload case studies, 244-253 
LU, 244-248 
Multiprog, 244, 252 
Radiosity, 244, 249-252 
Radix, 244, 248-249, 267 
workload-driven evaluation, 
199-267 
of architectural idea, 231-243 
difficulty of, 200 
of fixed-size machine, 221-226 
performance metrics, choosing, 
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protocol trade-offs, 332-334 
for real machine, 215-231 
of trade-off, 231-243 
varying machine size and, 
226-228 
workload parameters 
relationships among, 214 
scaling, 201, 213-214 
workloads 
benchmark, 201 
characteristics of, 253-261 
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ratio, 257-259 
concurrency, 220, 254-257 
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219-220 
data access, 254 
load balance, 254-257 
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computation ratios, 219 
multiprogrammed, 218 
representation of application 
domains, 218-219 
synchronization, 254 
working set sizes, 259-261 
work metric, 209 
workstations 
networks of (NOWs), 513-521 
performance, 71 (fig.) 
wormhole routing, 759, 794, 808 
write atomicity, 288, 389 
appearance of, 593 
distributed interconnect and, 592 
example, 289 (fig.) 
importance, 288 
in invalidation-based scheme, 
592-593 
preservation, 291 
SGI Origin2000, 607 
TSO, 689 
with update protocols, 673 
violation in scalable system, 593 
(fig.) 
See also sequential consistency 
write-back buffers, 385 
write-back caches, 274, 291 
buffer deadlock problem in, 412 
invalidation-based protocol, 
293-299, 391 
L), 396 
on uniprocessors, 292 
space of protocols for, 283 
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See also caches 
write backs, 384-385 
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sharing, 600 
write buffers, 413 
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merge restriction into, 865 
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write-fence operation, 741 
write memory barrier (WMB), 693 
write misses 
hierarchy flow, 666 
performance impact, 865-868 
proceeding past, 864-868 
write-no-allocate caches, 281 (fig.) 
write notices, 711, 734 
acquirer retention of, 735 
at every release, 733 
in lazy implementation, 717 
propagation of, 734 
in release-based protocol, 737 
write propagation, 277 
write request buffers (WRBs), 615 
write requests 
NUMA-Q, 628-630 
SGI Origin2000, 601-603 
write serialization, 277, 289, 663 
extending, 288 
providing, 389 
write sharing, 359 
write-through caches, 278, 279, 291 
invalidation-based protocol for, 
280, 283 (fig.) 
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